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CHAPTER XXV 
PIONEER FAMILIES AND THEIR REUNIONS 


From articles published in the “Historical Register of Interior Penn- 
sylvania” in the early eighties and from the writings of former Berks 
County historians, the following chapter has been largely formed: 
“You have, no doubt, been already in a forest. There in looking over 
a vest collection of trees you saw, at different places, great oaks stand- 
ing ‘ike hoary sentinels, that witnessed, as it were, the coming in and go- 
ing out of years, until they numbered a century. Their wonderful arms 
overshadowed the earth below for a hundred feet and their magnificent 
tops stood high among the many trees surrounding. Have you not 
compared these with a great family, whose progenitor by his powerful 
manhood gave to society vigorous sons and daughters, who like the 
branches of the mighty oak, scattered their seed and their strength all 
over the land?” 

Pennsylvania was formed and named in 1682. Then three counties 
were set apart—Bucks, Chester and Philadelphia. Within a score of 
years afterwards a great feeling in her behalf was developed, attributable 
mainly, to the wisdom and excellence of the policy of William Penn. 
It induced hundreds even thousands to immigrate hither. Upon land- 
ing many proceeded northwardly and southwardly. Settlements suc- 
ceeded one another very rapidly, and for convenience in local govern- 
ment, township organizations followed. For a period of forty-seven 
years, no additional counties had been formed. Then settlers began to 
formulate them. In 1729, Lancaster was erected; in 1749, York; in 1750, 
Cumberland; in 1752, Berks and Northampton; in 1771, Bedford; in 
1772, Northumberland; and in 1773, Westmoreland. These were erected 
in her history as a colony of Great Britain. As an independent State. 
they multiplied in rapid succession, numbering to the present time fifty- 
six, or averaging nearly one every other year. Altogether, the counties 
number sixty-seven. In each of these counties, local history is dependent 
upon families. Especially in the Provincial counties, prominent his- 
torical facts are inseparable from their respective first families. This 
feature is as plainly perceptible as the mountain ridges which extend 
through their territory. 

In the several respects mentioned, Berks County is conspicuous. Her 
first settlers began to establish themselves along the Schuylkill River, 
several miles westward from the Manatawny Creek, between 1700 and 
1705. This district of territory did not then have a name. It was 
identified by being near the Manatawny. Now it is called Amity. It 
has been so called since 1720. In 1712, settlers began to locate in Oley. 
Then this district was so called. It included a large area of territory, 
at least sixty thousand acres. In Caernarvon, along: the head-waters 
of the Conestoga, they began as early as 1720; along the Tulpehocken 
in 1723, and along the Maiden Creek in 1733. They took up the lands, 
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first by warrant and survey, then followed by patent. They possessed 
and improved them by cultivation, and they generally remained upon 
them until their decease, when they were transmitted by device or con- 
veyance to their children. In many instances they have been handed 
down to the third, and fourth, even fifth generation. 

Montgomery’s history of Berks County in 1885 and later issues notes 
the following as being among the earliest families in the county: 


In the several quarters mentioned, east, south, west, and north, the descendants of 
many of the first settlers are still flourishing in number, in industry, in wealth, and in 
social, religious, and political influence. In taking a hasty glance over its broad territory, 
I can mention in the eastern district, along the Manatawny and its tributaries, the Baums, 
Bertolets, Boones, Deturks, Egles, Griesemers, Guldins, Hartmans, Herbeins, Hochs, Hunters, 
Kauffmans, Keims, Knabbs, Lees, Leinbachs, Leshers, Levans, Lincolns, Lobachs, Ludwigs, 
Peters, Pottses, Reiffs, Rhoadses, Ritters, Schneiders, Spangs, VanReeds, Yocums, Yoders, 
Weavers, and Witmans; and, oa the border along the headwaters of the Perkiomen, the 
Bauers, Bechtels, Benfields, Boyers, Clemmers, Ehsts, Funcks, Gabels, Gerys, Gregorys, 
Reidenaurs, Rohrbachs, Rushes, Sassamans, Schalls, Schultzes,(Stauftersj Wagoners, Walters 
and Wellers; in the southern district along the Allegheny, Hay Creek, “Little Conestoga, 
and Wyomissing, the Blands, Clymers, Eschelmans, Evanses, Gauls, Geigers, Grings, Har- 
risons, Huyetts, Joneses, Kurtzes, Morgans, Pennepackers, Planks, Redcays, Robesons, 
Smiths and Ziemers; in the western district, along the Tulpehocken and its tributaries, 
and the Little Swatara, the Adamses, Althouscs, Batdorfs, Bergers. Beeshares. Bordners, 
Brechts, Conrads, Eckerts, Elpers, Deppens, Dundores, Ermentrouts, ‘Ejshers,’ Fitlers, 
Frantzes, Groffs, Hains, Hiesters, Keysers, Kissingers, Klingers, Kricks, Kurrs, Livingoods, 
Millers, Newcomets, Obolds, Pottcigers, Rebers, Reeds, Rehrers, Riegels. Scharfs, Seiberts, 
Seltzers, Shaeffers, Speichers, Spohns, Tryons, Umbenhauers, Walborns, _Weisers) Wenrichs, 
Wilhelms, Womelsdorfs, and Zerbes; and, in the northern district, along the Maiden Creek 
and its tributaries, the Brobsts, Davises, Dietrichs, Delongs, Dreibelbises, Dunkels, Ger- 
nants, Greenawalds, Grims. Hahns, Heiffners, Heinlys, Hottensteins, Kauffmans, Kaerchers, 
Kellers, Kemps, Kieffers, Kirbys, Kutzes, Leibys, Lenharts, Levans, Merkels, Mertzes, 
Parvins, Penroses, Piersons, Prices, Rothenbergers, Rothermels, Saylors, Schaeffers, Shaiters, 
Shappels, Shomos, Starrs, Trexlers, Wanners, Weilers, and Zachariases. Others could be 
mentioned, but these, however, stand out prominently in the development of the county 
from the first settlements of the several districts to the present time. 

The great majority of the descendants have been persistently engaged in agriculture 
upon or in the vicinity of the original settlements. Some moved to other districts of the 
county; others to Reading. Many sons and daughters migrated to the West and settled, 
particularly in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas and Colorado. Some of the sons 
turned to the professions—divinity, law, and medicine, in which they shone with more or 
less distinction; others to trades and manufactures, in which they realized rich rewards 
for their industry and well-directed energy. In tracing down all the pursuits of life carried 
on in the county, it is only occasionally that a complete stranger appears and identifies 
himself with her onward movements for any considerable period of time. This is especially 
the case in our politics. The names of the old families are continually on the surface. 
Not particularly demonstrative, they are iike expert swimmers in deep water. They float 
onward majestically in the great stream of time; their heads are always visible; their 
endurance prevails. 

In the development of the county through internal improvements, the turnpikes, canals, 
and railways, they are likewise conspicuous. They began early, if not ahead of time, not 
behind it. Their correspondence in reference to the improvement of the Schuylkill River 
for navigation began before 1770, and their enterprise brought coal to light during the 
period of the Revolution. Transportation and its faciliations were always encouraged by 
them. Some opposition was developed in the general endeavors to establish new motive 
power, as there is in most enterprises everywhere; but they were successful. In laying 
them down, they actually walked in the footsteps of their fathers; for the early settlers, 
in following the streams to locate their settlements, marked out, as it were, the courses 
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for turnpikes, canals, and railways, which were to come after them, to facilitate the 
business intercourse of their children. In some respects, these improvements were slow; 
but a consideration of all things leads us to the conviction that they came to us just when 
they were needed. 

In a political sense they have exhibited a persistent attachment to one leading principle. 
At first they were anti-Federal by a large majority. They opposed the great political 
movement whose object was the establishment of a Federal government and constitution. 
They preferred the right of States, as States united by a confederation, and of local self- 
government. Of these rights they were firm advocates, and though their political senti- 
ments have been transmitted through three generations of government of, by, and for 
the people, and though party names have to a great extent been transposed, they have 
preserved this principle. Through this period, and through all the excitement of party 
strife for power and policy, they have been thoroughly patriotic. Now the great majority 
are “Democrats,” a political name created by party Jeaders, and by it they are known. 
But, in reality, with them it is not name; it is principle—it is self-government. This has 
their devotion, their love, their admiration. If, in a hundred years to come, party names 
should be re-transposed to what they were a hundred years ago, the succeeding generations 
will nevertheless be found on the side of this principle which was advocated and sustained 
by their ancestors. 

This idea of local self-government won the first families, and induced them to locate 
here. It was simple. They soon understood it, and they carried it on successfully in their 
various local affairs. Their children took to it naturally, and naturally retained it. After 
the lapse of a century, it is now a fixed idea with them. Education has not changed it. 
The education, as dictated by the State, has not even changed it. But this educational 
policy is, however, making apparent one consequence—a general tendency in many men 
for political preferment. It is producing many professional men of various kinds. All of 
them manifest a desire at some period or other to serve the State in one capacity or another. 
Of Course, this is commendable; the State expects it—she encourages it. But are they 
seeking preferment for emolument, or distinction through earnest labor for the public 
weal? They obtain the noe with ease, because it is common, because the State is generous. 
But they seldom obtain the other because it is not common—because it is not the gift 
of the State; it is rather the gift of nature, improved by time and well directed efforts. 
As yet this principle of government in them has not been affected. Its virtue still prevails. 
In politics, therefore, as in agriculture and religion, the great majority of these families 
have preserved their strength and greatness. This idea is not the notion of “States Rights,” 
which the Civil War from 1861 to 1865 settled forever. That doctrine had not in fact 
their advocacy, though they had been identified with the party that was led on by certain 
leaders who claimed it as a most material part of their political creed. They promtly 
denounced secession, and admirably sustained the National Government in her gigantic 
efforts to preserve the union of all the States. Their patriotism was then conspicuous as 
it had therefore been in all military periods. 


Late in the nineties—about a third of a century ago—some of what 
may be termed “The First Families” mentioned above, commenced to 
form and hold their annual re-unions at different places within Berks 
County. These meetings have largely increased the interest in genealog- 
ical matters by way of research and thus they have come in touch with 
kin-folk in many remote parts of the United States. Among the promi- 


“nent families who have thus organized their societies and held re-unions 


may be named the following: 


Baer—The Baer family of Berks County, as well as in adjoining 
counties is one of the very large families, that has had its large annual 
gatherings since the re-union was first organized in 1899. Ritetdern 
has been the common place of meeting. The historian for this family 
was Dr. Samuel A. Baer, A.M., Ph.D., who with the aid of assistants 
and secretaries collected many valuable records. 
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John, Melchoir and Christophel (or Stoffel) Baer came across the 
ocean on the ship “Phoenix” in 1743. They settled in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and their descendants are now numbered in the thousands. It 
is not certain just what exact relation existed between these three 
original immigrants of the same family name, but it is known that they 
all came in the same ship and settled in the same locality in Pennsyl- 
vania and all spoke the same language, as well as adhered to the same 
religious faith. Most of the Baers in Berks and Lehigh counties claim 
John (or Hans) Baer as their ancestor. Before 1750, he settled in 
Weisenburg, now in Lehigh County. He had four children: John, 
Adam, Jacob, and Barbara (who married Henry Fetter). John moved 
to Windsor Township, Berks County, and his descendants live in 
Hamburg, Windsor, Perry and Berne townships. 

Melchoir Baer, the second of the three original immigrants, settled 
in Lehigh County and owned several large farms. He had eight chil- 
dren to whom he gave large estates. 

The third of these three who first braved the dangers of the deep 
in order to possess a citizenship in the New World was Christopher 
Baer, who before coming to America patented 560 acres of land in what 
is now Whitehall, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. His history is com- 
plete. The records of Easton show that he was a systematic business 
man and possessed great force of character. He was the great-grand- 
father of George F. Baer, the distinguished lawyer and finally railroad 
president. His family consisted of six children: Heinrich, Melchoir, 
John, Salome, Apollonia and Jacob. 

The Baer family traces its ancestors to Zweibrucken, Germany, 
where a place known for generations as ‘“Baren Hutte” (Bruin’s Rest) 
is still pointed out. The family coat-of-arms is in possession of American 
descendants. 

The following members of the family in this county were the officers 
of the Baer Re-union Society a dozen or more years ago: 

President—Henry C. Baer, Reading; vice-president—Rev. John B. 
Stoudt, Macungie, George E. Baer, Schwenkville, John P. Baer, Allen- 
town; secretary—Fred N. Baer, Kutztown; treasurer—J. W. Baer, 
Phoenixville; historian—Dr. Samuel A .Baer, Graham, Virginia. 


Bertolet—The Bertolet family of Pennsylvania was founded in Oley 
Township, Berks County, by John (Jean) Bertolet. The family in 
France has for centuries been cne of highest and most honorable in that 
Republic, many of the name having been distinguished personages. 

They come of noble rank. During the Reformation the Bertolets were 


strongly Protestant, and many owing to severe persecution, took refuge 


in other lands. Sometime during the Revocation period a family of 
this name fled from Picardy, France to Switzerland, and to it belonged 
the Peter and John who came to Pennsylvania, the former in 1719, and 
the latter in 1726. Both settled in Oley. The large family Bible brought 
to the New World was sold in 1906-07, at auction, to Sarah Bertolet, 
,a maiden lady of Oley, for $183. This valuable book contains the 
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family genealogy for several centuries. The family easily traces back 
to 1470. 

In 1720 Peter Bertolet signed the petition for the erection of Ole 
Township. He died about 1727, as is recited in an application for a 
patent of his land in 1734. His wife Elizabeth and several children 
survived him. 

In 1711 Jean Bertolet married Susanna, daughter of Duke Henri De 
Harcourt (1653-1703), a general and marshal of France. Jean Bertolet, 
owing to political unrest and religious persecution, fled to Selz, in Alsace, 
where he was engaged in farming for fourteen years, during which 
time five of his children were born. Thence he came to Pennsylvania, 
locating in Oley, near the Exeter line. Here in 1754 he built a large 
stone house which is still standing and occupied by a descendant, David 
Bertolet. On this original farm is a private Bertolet burial-ground 
where many generations are buried. 

Jean Bertolet was a man of great piety and benevolence. He prayed 
with the Indians and performed missionary work in his section among 
all classes of men that lived there. He was one of the first Moravians 
of Oley, and was on terms of close intimacy with leading men of the 
church, especially Count Zinzendorf, who preached in his house in 1741 
and 1742. This noble man and pioneer died in 1754. He founded a 
numerous and honorable posterity and many of his descendants have 
been eminent in various walks of life, Bishop N. Bertolet Grubb and 
Jacob Bertolet (deceased) being notable examples. 

The family of Jean Bertolet was as follows: Abraham (1712-1776) 
married Esther De Turk; Maria (1715-1802) married Stephen Barnett; 
John (1717-1789) married a daughter of Peter Pallio; Esther (1720-1796) 
married Dr. George De Bénneville; Susanna (1722-1800) married Jacob 
Fry ; Frederick (1727-1779) married Esther, daughter of Abraham Levan. 

The Bertolet family was one of the very first to hold a reunion in 
the county. Its first gathering was held in 1897 on ancestral grounds 
in Oley, and annually since then at different popular places. The eighth 
retinion was held at Carsonia Park in 1905. The officers of the Bertolet 
Family Association are: president, Levi A. Bertolette; vice-presidents 
Israel M. Bertolet, Benjamin Bertolet; recording secretary, Daniel H. 
Bertolet, Esq.; corresponding secretary, Daniel H. Bertolet; treasurer, 
Dr. Isaac B. Yeakel. 


Boyer—The Boyer Family Reunion of Berks County was founded by 
Dr. Charles C. Boyer, A.M., Ph.D., of Kutztown, in 1907, having then 
held its first reunion in Kutztown and the second at the Black Bear Inn 
(near Reading) in 1908. Both reunions were very largely attended and 
proved a success in every way. 

The historian, Dr. Boyer, of Kutztown, is a man of cultured mind, 
energetic and indefatigable, and his researches will undoubtedly result 
in the production of a concise history of the “Boyer Family in America.” 
Its history dates back to ancient times, and is traced to many countries. 
The name is variously spelt. The historian has prepared family charts 
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and trees of the different branches which were on exhibition at the 
reunion in 1908. 

Dr. Boyer’s historical address at the last meeting was a feature and 
gave evidence of careful research. He has a deserved reputation for 
always doing things well. 

The officers of the reunion are as follows: president, Charles Boyer, 
Tatamy, Pa.; secretary, Jacob L. Drumheller, Reading, Pa.; treasurer, 
Abraham Boyer, Schofer, Pa.; historian, Dr. C. C. Boyer, Kutztown, Pa. 


Croll—The descendants of John Croll held their fifth biennial reunion 
at Hancock Park in 1908. At this reunion Martin S. Croll, of Topton 
(father of William A. Croll, the present treasurer of Berks County), 
read a paper on the previous Croll reunions, the first of which was held 
in 1895, being one of the very first meetings of this character in this 
county. 

The Crolls are descended from Philip and Ulrich Croll, who came 
to this country on the same ship, in 1728, on which Egidius Grim 
(the forebear of a large family) also emigrated. 

John Croll, whose posterity held the reunions, was a descendant of 
Philip Croll. He was a son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Schlenker) Croll 
and was born in Greenwich in 1814, being of the third generation of 
American Crolls. The Grimville Church, in Greenwich township, is 
mentioned in old documents as the “Crolle Kirche,” so named after this 
family. 

Rev. P. C. Croll, A.M., in 1887, published “The Croll Family,” a 
volume of 106 pages, as a souvenir of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of John and Catharine Croll. 


DeLong—The DeLong family of Berks County was founded here by 
Peter DeLong, who was a pioneer of the county and a settler in Maxa- 
tawny Township, near Bowers Station. He was a freeholder of Maxa- 
tawny prior to 1745 and his neighbor was Henry Luckenbill. Peter 
DeLong lived near the present Christ Reformed (DeLong’s) church, 
at the place later owned by Reuben Grim. He died about 1760, and his 
remains rest at the church named after his descendants. He reared 
a family of seven children, namely: John, Henry, Jacob, Michael, 
Abraham, Barbara and Frederick. : 

The DeLong family is most numerous in Maxatawny Township. It 
is thrifty and thoroughly representative of the pioneer stock of this 
region. Its members have been holding reunions since 1900, with inter- 
esting proceedings. The sixth meeting was held at Kutztown Park in 
1906, and the historical address on this occasion was delivered by Rev. 
Preston A. DeLong, of Chambersburg. Addresses were also delivered by Rev. 
William F. DeLong, of Annville, and Richard J. DeLong, of Phila- 
delphia. . 

At the third reunion Rev. John F. DeLong delivered an able address 
on the pioneer, who came to Berks County from Ulster County, New 
York. 

President, Joseph DeLong, Topton, Pa., secretary, Irwin DeLong, 
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Topton, Pa.; treasurer, A. F. DeLong, Kutztown, Pa.; exectitive com- 
mittee, Dr. W. D. DeLong, James DeLong, Rev. Calvin M. DeLong, 
Solomon DeLong, Martin S. Croll, Rev. William F. DeLong. 


Dierolf—The fourth annual reunion of this family was held at Bech- 
tel’s Park, near Gabelsville, July 24, 1909, and over three hundred 
descendants were present from Boyertown, Reading, and other 
places in Berks County, also from Pennsburg, East Green- 
ville, Harrisburg and other places in Pennsylvania. The Following 
officers were elected: president, John H. Dierolf, Barto, Pa.; vice- 
presidents, John Strunk, Gilbertsville, Pa., Samuel Dierolf, East Green- 
ville, Pa.; secretaries, Mrs. Henry Mertzler, Benjamin Olinger, Potts- 
town, Pa., Ammon Dierolf, Wyomissing, Pa., Francis Saltzer, Potts- 
town, Pa., William Derolf, Gilbertsville, Pa.; corresponding secretary, 
Levan Dierolf; treasurer, William Dierolf. 


Dietrich—The Dietrich family held its first reunion at Lenhartsville, 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 26, 1903. This meeting was well attended and 
much interest was manifested. A permanent organization was affected, 
and at the instance of the founder, William J. Dietrich the name 
“Dietrich Family Association” was adopted. The second reunion was 
held in Kutztown Park in 1904, more than two thousand five hundred 
people being present—reputed to have been the largest family gathering 
ever held in Pennsylvania. Eight States and the Dominion of Canada 
were represented. At the third reunion, held in Kutztown Park in 
1906, over three thousand people were in attendance. Seventeen States, 
as well as Canada and Mexico, were represented. “The Dietrichs in 
Europe and America,” an address by Rev. W. W. Deatrick, A: M., 
Sc. D., was a feature at this gathering. This Family Association is 
not merely a local organization, but it has members in most of the States 
of the Union. It has been the means of arousing much enthusiasm in 
the matter of reunions of ‘other families and of stimulating research 
into family genealogy. 

The Dietrichs trace their origin to Dietrich Von Bern, 454-526, the 
Champion of Civilization, and King of the Ostrogoths in southern 
Europe. Members of the family were leaders in the Crusades, in peace 
and in war, and in the Reformation they helped to make history. The 
Dietrichs are prominently mentioned in the annals of Germany, and 
six distinct families in the German Empire have coats of arms. 

The association, having collected considerable data, has nearly com- 
pleted records of the following immigrant forebears: Johannes, Adam, 
John Ludwig, Elias and John Jacob Dietrich. 

The Dietrichs of Berks County are descendants of Johannes, Adam 
and Conrad Dietrich. 

Johannes Dietrich came to America on the ship “Phoenix” in 1751, 
and about 1760 settled in Greenwich Township, where he died in 1785, 
in which year his widow, Barbara, took out letters of administration. 
They had three sons: Johannes, Jacob and John Adam. The first two 
located in the upper end of this State, and John Adam lived and died 
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in Greenwich Township, where he was a farmer. His wife Susanna 
Arnold bore him twelve children, as follows: Maria, Rebecca, Jacob, 
Isaac, Elizabeth, Annie, Gideon, Adam, Moses, Rufena, Catharine and 
Reuben. 

Adam Dietrich (1740-1817), a brother of Johannes, crossed the ocean 
on the “Britannia,” landing at Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1767. He was 
accompanied by his brother, Casper Dietrich, who first located in North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania., and some time after the Revolutionary 
War settled in Virginia. Adam Dietrich was a sergeant in Captain 
Jacob Baldy’s Company in the Revolutionary War. He located in 
Maxatawny first but later because of good water settled in Greenwich 
Township. He was a farmer. His wife, Maria Barbara Steinbruch, 
bore him the following twelve vhildren: Adam, Georg, Maria Barbara 
(married Johannes Zimmerman), Catharine married Rev. Johann 
Michael Schmidt), Jacob, Michael, Heinrich, Johan, a daughter that 
died in infancy, Christian, Polly (Maria Magdalena) (married a Becker), 
and Beckie (Anna Margaret) (married Jacob Heffner). 

Conrad Dietrich (1763-1841) was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
came to Berks County, locating in Hereford Township. Here he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Seisholtz, from Longswamp Township. About 1795 he 
and his family came to Reading, where he died and is buried. The 
following are four of their nine ehilaren® George, Jacob, Susan (married 
Henry iy); and Conrad (born 1798, died 1861, who had sons Conrad 
and William H., the latter now living in Reading). 

The Dietrich Peay Association is a flourishing organization. Its 
success in large measure is due to the efforts of the founder. 


Haefer—The Haefer family held its first reunion at Carsonia Park, 
Reading, in 1908. Much interest was manifested. It traces its history 
to Mathias Hafer, or Hoefer. He was a German, and emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1773, locating in what is now known as Ruscomb- 
manor Township, Berks County. At first he settled in Alsace Town- 
ship, and was married to Julia Schmid, by whom eight children were 


. born. E. E. Hafer, former photographer in Reading was among the 


prominent officers in this family reunion society. 


Heinly—The Heinly Family Association was organized in August, 
1898. Its members are the descendants of David Heinly, who emigrated 
from the Duchy of Wurttemberg, Germany, sailing in the ship “Pa- 
tience,’ Hugh Steel, Captain, and landing in Philadelphia Sept. 19, 1749. 
On July 21, 1774, he received from Thomas and John Penn, sons of 
William Penn, a patent for about 300 acres, now in Greenwich Town- 
ship, Berks County, a portion of which land is still owned by his 
descendants. 

The original ancestor lies buried in Dunkel’s Church cemetery, about 
three miles from Virginville. 

On August 15, 1903, the descendants erected a memorial to their 
ancestors, adjacent to the old tombstone. It consists of a granite base 
rough hewn and a granite top in the shape of a large book with old- 
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fashioned clasps, on the open pages of which appear the inscriptions. 

The Family Reunion was first held along the banks of the Maiden 
Creek on the original homestead, but latterly at Kutztown Park, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania, 


Kline--The Elder Georg Kline Association was formed at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in 1904, for the purpose of raising funds to erect a fitting 
memorial in honor of the ancestor after whom the association was 
named, and to properly care for a much neglected private graveyard 
where Elder Georg Klein, with others, is buried. The second meeting 
was held in 1906, at West Hamburg. 

Elder Georg Klein was born at Zweibriicken, South Germany, Oct. 9, 
1715, immigrated to America in 1738, and located at Amwell, N. in 
Becoming acquainted with the Brethren of the Dunkard Church, in 
1739 he was baptized in that faith at Amwell, and soon after was chosen 
an assistant in the ministry. In 1750 he moved to North-kill on the 
Tulpehocken, in Berks County, and there took charge of “North-kill 
Meeting House.” He is buried in upper Berks. He left a number of 
children, whose descendants are very numerous. 


Krick—The descendants of Frantz Krick and his wife Catharine were 
organized into a reunion by Rev. Thomas H. Krick, in 1907, when the 
first meeting was held at Sinking Spring; the second was also held 
there, in August, 1908. This is one of the earliest and largest families 
of the Tulpehocken Valley, Berks County. Rev. Thomas H. Krick, 
a minister of the Reformed Church, now stationed at Coplay, Penn- 
sylvania spent considerable time and money in ascertaining the true 
history of the progenitor, Frantz Krick, who came to America from 
Germany in 1731, and about that time located in Spring, then a part 
of Cumru Township. He reared a large family, thirteen children, and 
his descendants are numerous in Berks County. The ancestral home- 
stead has remained in the family name to this date. Tradition states 
that Frantz Krick obtained his land from the Indians. 

The Krick family is exceedingly patriotic and it has had members 
serving in every war fought in this country. John, Frantz, Adam, 
Peter and Jacob Krick, sons of the pioneer, fought in the Revolutionary 
War. In the War of 1812 were Francis and Peter Krick. In the 
Civil War seventeen members of the family participated. In the Span- 
ish War there were four members of the family. 


Levengood (Livengood, Livingood)—The first reunion of the Leven- 
good family was held in the fall of 1906 to celebrate the ninety-third 
birthday anniversary of its oldest living member, Adam Levengood, 
and the gathering took place at the home of his son, Jacob S. Levengood, 
in Oley, near Friedensburg. The second and third meetings were held 
at the same place, the third on September 7, 1908, in Friedensburg 
Park on Labor Day, 1909. The venerable man in whose honor the 
first meeting was held was present at the second meeting and third 
meeting also, well preserved and hearty. At the first meeting the 
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organization was decided upon. In 1908 the officers were as follows: 


president—David D. Livingood, Pottstown, Penna.; vice-presidents— 
William Livingood, same place; John Stitzer, Reading; Casper Livin- 


. good, Birdsboro, James Eck, Reading, Abner Livingood, Millersville, 


Jacob Livingood, Elverson, Penna.; secretary—Howard M. Livingood, 
Birdsboro, Penna.; assistant secretary—Oscar Levengood, Gilbertsville, 
Penna.; treasurer—Jacob S. Levingood, Oley; historian—Howard M. 
Livengood, Birdsboro; assistant historians—John Stitzer, Reading, 
Irwin Livingood, Pottstown; executive committee—Adam Livingood, 
Birdsboro, Jacob S. Levengood, Oley, Ellsworth Spohn, Oley, Monroe 
Shive, Reading. 

The Levengood family traces its ancestry back to Ulrich and Susanna 
Libenguth, who came to America from the Palatine about 1733, in the 
ship “Charming Betsy,” landing in Philadelphia, October 12, 1733. At 
that time he was forty-five years of age, his wife thirty-six. He pos- 
sessed sterling qualities, and his descendants belong to the best of the 
sturdy Pennsylvania German element in their section. Many of this 
family have made a good reputation in. the learned professions, and 
they are generally known for the substantial qualities of good citizen- 
ship. Ulrich and Susanna Liebenguth brought five children with them 
to America: Peter, aged sixteen; Adam, aged thirteen; Jacob, aged ten; 
Maria, aged eight; and Ann, aged five. From Philadelphia they pro- 
ceeded to New Hanover Township, where they settled. 

Jacob, third son of the American emigrant, was born in Alsace, Ger- 
many, and was the progenitor of the Levengood family of which this 
article treats. He died April 1, 1804, and his remains are interred in 
the cemetery adjoining the Swamp Reformed Church. He had one 
son, Matthias, who married Catherine Shuster, and they had five chil- 
dren. Adam Levengood is the father of four sons: Jacob S., at whose 
home the first three family reunions were held; James, of Elverson, 
Pennsylvania; Solomon, of Joanna Heights, Pennsylvania; and Adam, 
of Friedensberg. 





Ludwig—The Ludwig family traces its origin to Michael Ludwig, 
who came from the Rhenish Palatine to Oley Township in 1733. He 
was a Pietist. The early generations in St. Gaul, Switzerland, were 
profound scholars and a number of ministers. 

The Ludwigs in Berks County are very numerous. They held their 
first reunion in 1902, and the seventh in 1908 at Friedensburg. Since 
1908 they have been an incorporated body. The first historian of the 
society was Isaac W. Guldin (1834-1907) who traced the family to 
Bohemia, in 1526. The forerunners of the Oley Township branch in 
1700 were seated at Dresden, Germany. In 1905 he produced a type- 
written book record of the family. 

Other family reunion societies have been organized in the last twenty 
years which include the Lutz, Reedy and Ritter families. Tradition 
says that pioneer Ritter obtained his land from the Indians. A part 
of this land still remains in the name of members of the family. 
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Saul—Samuel Saul, who came to this country in 1716, was a native of 
Alsace-Lorraine. After some years in America he returned to his native 
land and remained about one year with his family. He came to America 
a second time, expecting to prepare a home for the family, who were 
tofollow. He died, and his wife, not hearing from him, decided to follow 
him to the New World, making the journey with her three children, 
Johann Nicholas, Leonard and Christian, in 1753. They located at 
or near Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and Johann Nicholas Saul there made 
. his permanent home. Leonard moved to Maxatawny Township, Berks 
County; and Christian settled in Lancaster County at what is now 
Linglestown, Dauphin County. Each of the sons reared a large family, 
and owned his own home. 

Johann Nicholas Saul, born December 16, 1726, died August 14, 1795, 
and is buried at the Swamp Church. In 1766 a son, Nicholas, was born 
to him. In 1792 the latter married Rosina Hartman, of District Town- 
ship, Berks County. Nicholas Saul was first taxed in Douglass Town- 
ship, Berks County. In 1779 he moved to West District Township, 
Berks County. He was a rake-maker. He and his wife had these six 
children: Salome, Samuel, John, Jacob, Hannah and Esther. Nicholas 
Saul died in 1823, aged fifty-six years. His wife, Rosina, died in 1843, 
aged eighty years. After their death their son, Jacob, built a house, 
in 1844, upon the homestead where he lived and died, his death oc- 
curring in 1890, when he was aged eighty-eight years. His children 
were: Mary, Nicholas, Daniel, Catharine, Jacob, Franklin, Sarah, Lydia, 
Theresa and Thomas. John Saul, son of Nicholas, died on the home- 
stead in 1867, aged sixty-eight years. He had: William, Daniel, Joha, 
Jacob, Elizabeth, Simon, Elias, Sarah Ann and Ephraim. 

Salome, daughter of Nicholas, married Jacob Rothermel and had ten 
children. Hannah, daughter of Nicholas married John Rubright; no 
issue. Esther, daughter of Nicholas, married Peter Rothermel and had 
eight children. Samuel, the eldest child of Nicholas, was in the United 
States Navy, and was never married. 

The Saul family held its reunion in 1902 and the sixth in 1908, in 
Reading. It has successful reunions, and has collected considerable 
data, to be published in a private history. 

With the passing of years many other family reunion societies have 
been organized in Berks County, and are still holding their annual 
meetings. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


In the annals of any county there are necessarily numerous topics not 
of sufficient length to require a full chapter but of enough interest historically, 
to appear in the work, hence they have been grouped together as found 
below. 

Population at various dates—According to the official census reports of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania and of the United States, the population 
of Berks County—total and by sub-divisions— has been as follows: 

Total population of the county as recorded in the United States census: 


YEAR PoPULATION YEAR POPULATION 
PSCC ea eta aoe cies tarotvte ain craters 28,169 USOC a sievensrecckanerost Race ene cae 93,918 
1810), |. eee AEE ARES ES 37,864 TS7O ROR IE. 28S. Se Ee ee 106,701 
1820) faced: epee ited 26 Rete Pe Sere het 46,275 LS8Opriee. Receitc ae aoe ae oe 122,597 
TS 30 Roe Re Oma ae ke 53,152 ES9O BiB scene cece: etactes eer mie ASTRo2E 
TSAO a se eta CEMA teen eres 64,569 BU Oe a rate dams, Oe cg acc ee oe ee 159,615 
PSSOR ee Seen ee oir. 6 at cite 77,129 2 OU, cn a eaeEe oheso Oise acs Bao eres 200,854 


In 1790 the county seat, Reading, had a population of 2,235, while the 
entire county of Berks had 30,179. 

The population of this county for 1810 was 43,146, but the number then 
in that part of the county south of the mountain was 36,838. The town- 
ships named were cut to Schuylkill County in its erection in 1811. 

The following table shows the population of Berks County, by  sub- 
divisions for the census enumeration periods of 1820 and 1920—one full 
century in the county’s history: 


1820 1920 1820 1920 
Reading (City) ........ 4332 107,784 Fleetwood Boro. ............ 1,652 
Albany~ “Ew pigs<'-4 hoa. eafhes 1,182 1,141 Greenwich Twp. ........ 1,337 1,245 
AlsacegT wp. ovse...tue shi. 1,640 756 Hambure# Boro ses areasoae <6 2,764 
Alsnoe mo wetmn....cvig <rareeie: 1,156 Heidelberg Twp. ....... 3,605 800 
Amity sworn tte ores 1,279 1315 Heidelberg Lower. .......... 919 
Bechtelsville Boro. .......... 502 Heidelberg North .......... BRS 
Bern= Dwp- -peorti- fat 1,791 1,110 Hereford Tiwpwes. tm. 1,431 964 
Bern Upper Twp. ......2,017 896 Jefferson Dowp. sechy. . epary aad 687 
Bernville Boro. ........ Bee 302 Kutztown BOroi see: ce. cuts, <a: 2,684 
Beer Wee os ects 1,294 1,653 Lenhartsville Boro. ........ 144 
Birdsbare Harp... :.5... .... 3,299 Longswamp Twp. ...... 1,371 2.212 
Boyertown Boro. .......... 3,189 Maiden Creek Twp. ....1,192 1,150 
Brechnock Twp. .)6 4. i: 536 782, Marions-Ewpsttor ..4ast. fon 978 
Caernarvon Twp. ...... 829 891 Mts Penn, Botoaiae. Neideo 1,640 
[eo Os red Ws a a RAE 1,245 Maxatawny Twp. ...... 1,847 2,120 
Centerport’Boro. of... 134 Muhlenberg Twp. .......... §,220 
Colebrookdale Twp. ..... 1,146 1,597 Gleg PWR. cle... c ues aa 1,876 
Cumra Twp. ace in 2,462 3,137 Ontelaunee Twp. .-...... 5... 1,170 
District. «wh. of. she 509 494 | Pennise lwp ances tas heedaceae 876 
PI GUCINSSEUE Ds, teres sioecese 709 1,138 PERV aE OUT arta cic a; 0e bays ¢ 1,600 
Earl’ Twpod he Shc Ma 934 829 Pike Twpleet. OGUSS 2 645 648 
Exeter EW . viarwe et 1,381 2,847 Richmond Twp. ........ 1,135 1,608 
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1820 1920 1820 1920 
Robeson Borrow. <. sae enc 2,065 2-315 Washington” Twp. .2. 2... + -.- 797 
Rockland Twp. ...... 1,130 978 Wernersville Boro. .......... 419 
Ruscombmanor Twp. ....1,057 1,060 WindsSOrs Lk wpe maces ose 1,950 997 
Shillmeton “Borovuw..s5.¢ 2 - 2,h05 West Leesport Boro. ........ 419 
SIN ES OLO 9 tetera ca sis 1,270 West Reading, Boro. .... -<.- 2,921 
PldeneL Wp eee ese ces ees 941 Womelsdoricbges sent arinaiauats 1,331 
Toptone Boro, ers ac ese one - 1,147 Wyomissing Boro. ........ 2,062 
Tulpehocken Twp. ...... 3,228 1,422 Br xe — 
Tulpehocken Upper ........ 896 Totaleiniet 92 Oma ..nes c: 200,854 
Unione lwp: soe ees 921 1,279 


In 1800 Berks County included three organized townships north of the 
Blue Mountain, the total population of which was 4,238. In 1810, the 
county included seven townships north of the mountain, whose total popu- 
lation was 6,308, these townships being named as follows: Brunswick, Lower 
Mahantango, Upper Mahantango, Manheim, Norwegian, Pine-grove, Schuyl- 
kill. 


The Old Court House Bell—Not since the old Liberty Bell made its 
last public appearance outside Independence Hall, Philadelphia, has any bell 
attracted so much attention as the old bell cast in 1763 for use in Berks 
County’s old Court House, then standing in the center of Penn Square. 
After being hidden from public view for more than half a century, it was 
taken on a tour through the cities of the East, and enroute was set up beside 
old Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, where it remained a few weeks. It was 
then returned to Reading and henceforth has had a home in the Historical 
Society of Berks County. 

Its history almost parallels that of the Liberty Bell. It was cast in 
Massachusetts in 1763, making it twelve years older than the Liberty Bell. 
It answered the needs of the time by announcing court days, until the 
building was removed from Penn Square. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, the bell announced the fact to the citizens of Reading, 
as did the Liberty Bell, then hanging in the tower of Independence Hall. 

When the new Court House was erected in 1851, the bell was purchased 
by St. John’s Union Church, Boyertown, and it was placed in the tower of the 
edifice then being erected. The bell was used to call the congregation to 
worship in this church until 1873, when the building was torn down to 
make room for a more modern structure. It was in the possession of the 
congregation all these years, until Dr. R. B. Ludy, now of Atlantic City, 
a native of Boyertown, purchased the historic bell so as to preserve it for 
all time. 

The bell weighs about two hundred pounds and is two feet in diameter at 
the rim. It is in good condition and the inscription “Cast for Reading Court 
House, Berks County, Pennsylvania—Thomas Bayley, Bridgewater, Foundry, 
1763,” is as legible as the day it was first placed in the old Court House 
tower. 

Very soon this relic is to be placed in a good cast on the vacant space 
north of the Court House. : 


The Old Market House Bell—The market house bell cast in England 
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e than seventy years had called the people of 
Reading to market, disappeared in 1871 while the building was being torn 
down, and was lost track of until the autumn of 1918, when it was restored 
to the public through the medium of the Historical Society of Berks County 
for the inspection of future generations. It was rung for the first time 
in forty-seven years on Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, when it was 
taken through the streets of the city on a truck and sounded the joyous 


notes proclaiming peace. 
Historical Objects—The following are a few 


objects in Berks County: 
Crystal Cave—A great natural curiosity, in Richmond Township, near 


Saucony Creek. Discovered November 12, 1871, by John Gehret and Gideon 
Merkel, while quarrying stone. The place has been improved and now has 
a system for lighting it by electricity. 

Pagoda—On Mount Penn, overlooking the city of Reading, from where 
can be obtained one of the grandest views in the commonwealth stands this 
pagoda. It was erected by William Abbott Witman, and purchased and 
presented to the city, in 1911, by Jonathan Mould and wife. 

De Benneville Homestead—Colonial Mansion, erected and occupied by Dr. 
George de Benneville, the first Moravian minister to take up his residence in 
the Oley Valley. He was a medical practitioner, who removed to near 
Philadelphia in 1755. The property se mow-s owned... by» J. d.titye, of 


Reading. 
Hereford Furnac 


in 1799, and which for mor 


of the noted historical 





e—One of the earliest iron establishments in Pennsyl- 


vania; erected in 1734, near the head of the West Branch of the Perkiomen 
Creek, in Hereford Township. A marker nearby was placed there in 
1915 by the Historical Society of Berks County. 
Exeter Friends Meeting House—Located on the line of Amity and Exeter 
townships, a short distance east of Stonerville. Property was deeded to 
the trustees in 1734, and the first building erected in 1736. The place is 
indicated by a marker of the Historical Society of Berks County. itis 
there where the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Boone worshiped. 
Birthplace of Daniel Boone (“The hunter of Kentucky” )—In Exeter 
Township, about one mile north of Baumstown, and one mile east of the 
Oley line, the building in which the great Indian fighter and hunter was 
born October 22, 1733, is standing, and in fair condition. The Historical 
Society has placed a marker at the spot, and an effort will be made to create 
there a Boone Memorial Home. 
The Lincoln Homestead—In the southern section of Exeter Township, 
about one mile east of Lorane, where the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln 


lived. Mordecai Lincoln, the immortal President’s great-great-grand father, 


located there prior to 1735, having immigrated from Massachusetts. He died 
braham Lincoln, Sr., who 


there in May, 1736. Thomas, the youngest son of A 
was a grandson of Mordecai Lincoln, was the father of President Lincoln, 


of whom Secretary Stanton said while standing at the death scene after 
the President had been assassinated in 1865: “Now he belongs to the 


ages.” 





| 
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The Conrad Weiser Farm—Fourteen miles to the west of Reading is the 
Conrad Weiser farm, where Weiser, father-in-law of Henry Melchoir 
Muhlenberg, founder of the Luthern Church in America, located two hundred 
years ago, 


Vital Statistics—The latest annual report of the County Controller 
gives the following facts concerning the births and deaths in Berks 
County for the year ending December 31, 1922: 


DIsTRICTS Deatus  Brirrus 


City of Reading, Exeter, Cumru, Alsace, Lower Alsace, Muhlenberg, 
Spring, Lower Heidelberg, Bern, South Heidelberg, Sinking Spring H 


Bordugh,, Wernersvillevborquebwecc |. oe sally uk bia. aaa 1,904 3,056 
Kutztown Borough, Maxatawny Township, Richmond Township.. 104 198 
phiLingtas BBArOneN Pane a's bs° tec kee shes ole ke se) eh 16 38 
< Lenhartsville Borough, Albany Twp., Greenwich Wp nung es 40 70 A | 
Bally: Ti Oroun nahi cc Watenihiad wa PAA th aeen Na /, oak. fads, ce eee 9 17 | 
Fleetwood Borough, Ruscombmanor Twp., Maiden Creek Twp. .... 66 99 
West Leesport Borough, Ontelaunee WDE Seu ais ve k 5 oh Cee 19 41 i 
Hamburg Borough, Windsor Twp., Perry Twp. ................ 285 101 
Mohnton Borough, Brecknock oe ONS) Beat ios oil wis. » xp Se 21 66 } 
Bechtelsville Borough, Washington Twp., District Township and 
MEICIORG SLOWED ES oerCk. Sete le Ce) ns ea 47 106 
Boyertown Borough, Colebrookdale Twp., Earl, Pike, and Douglass ! 
ROM NCHIDS ei he Re 7 hl 125 120 | 
Womelsdorf Borough, Heidelberg Twp., North Heidelberg, Bethel Z 
and Tulpehocken twps., and Robesonia Boroweh |... .. eles 94 181 
Topton Borough, Longswamp and Rockland SWS) 1 ee. ee 60 126 
POY MEL CWE NONID ones Caw th tame er Sem 35 44 
| 
| 








Berm SOE DIDS a wine tak, Me hapsha da ss. bide. e e $1 88 
Wy VSUg ite POTGUS IM Native net ofS vagal t cue cue. aa 26 36 
rese RAGEine TROMGpR tt eet t so) kOe eae 26 Oy) 
Birdsboro, Caernarvon Twp., Union, Robeson and Amity ses cers 127 258 
Centerport Borough, Center Cwpiand Tilden‘ Taps aa 41 67 

SOURIS eet 2S ei kes Ae ce ee 3,096 4,829 


Days of Mourning—Every American community with a history run- 
ning back one or more centuries, has been called upon to appoint days of fast, 
days of jubilee, and also days of mourning, at which time the masses of 
the people have been called together to honor their departed dead in high ; 
official places. This article will give brief descriptions of the public meetings 
or Memorial Days occasioned by the death of a number of our chief 
magistrates. 

Washington’s Death—It will be remembered by readers of history that 
| George Washington was a guest of Reading in 1799, and stopped at the old 
‘| Federal Inn (now occupied by the Farmers’ National Bank) where he 
was greeted with a fine public reception, ending with a grand ball, which 
in those days was paying a high tribute to a public man. Not long after 
that event, Washington passed from earth’s shining circles as a man, but 
ever lives in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. Upon his death which 
was sadly mourned by the people of Reading, the newspapers of the day 
were heavily draped in mourning by turned column rules and borders. The 
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THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF THE COUNTY 
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following Sunday, January 5, 1800, funeral, or memorial services were held 
in Reading. From the local paper—the ‘Weekly Advertiser,” of January 
11, the editor said in part: 


In honor of Lieutenant-General George Washington, the late Commander-in-chief of 
all the armies of the United States of America. 

On Saturday last, arrangements having been made previously by a committee of the 
Free Masons, the inhabitants of the borough met at the house of Mr. Henry Boyer to 


_make a suitable Mark of Respect to the Memory of our Great, Good and admirable 


Washington. The military formed in line leaning on their arms reversed, to receive his 
bier, and about eleven o’clock the procession began to move along Penn Street west as 
far as the corner of the Centre Square where it crossed Penn Street and proceeded east- 
ward to Prince Street, thence to the German Lutheran Church in the following order: 
Masons in form; clergy; bier with a hat and sword carried by the Masons; judge of the 
Court of Pleas; justices of the peace; attorneys; physicians; citizens; military; music 
playing death marches and bells tolling. 

Having arrived at the church the bier was placed in the centre. The ceremony com- 
menced with solemn music. The Rev. M. Lehman made suitable prayers and afterward 
delivered an appropriate discourse adapted to the occasion, from Rev. 2nd. 7: (“To him 
that overcometh, etc.) At the conclusion the bier was taken through the church and 
the ceremony ended with the firing of three volleys over it. 

The procession returned in the same order, drums muffled, playing Washington’s March, 
to the place whence they had started and were then dismissed. 


Death of President William Henry Harrison—This death caused deep 


grief among the citizens of Berks County and the borough of Reading. His 
funeral day, May 14, 1841, was made the occasion of a Day of Prayer in 
Reading. The military, literary, and Benevolent societies assembled at 
Trinity Lutheran Church to show their public regard for the dead President 
and old Indian fighter, who had come to be a leading statesman. The church 
was crowded, many being unable to gain an entrance. Rev. R. U. Morgan, 
rector of Christ’s Episcopal Church, preached an appropriate sermon. He 
was aided in the services by Rev. Jacob Miller, of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, and Rev. William Paulis, of the Reformed Church. 

Death of President Abraham Lincoln—The news of the tragic death of 
President Lincoln, in April, 1865, came as a stunning blow to all the people 
of this and other continents. Reading was among the first to get the sad 
intelligence, and the deepest gloom at once settled over the city. The ‘“Read- 
ing Daily Times” of April 19, 1865, had its column rules turned, thus making 
heavily draped columns throughout the entire paper. The following items 
were printed in that issue: 


Divine services will be held in the Baptist Church at noon during the funeral hour of 
the President. 

Divine services will be held at the First German Reformed Church of Reading. 

At 12 o’clock tomorrow, the hour designated for the funeral of the late President, 
appropriate services will be held at the Second Reformed Church on South Sixth Street. 

There will be services held in St. John’s Lutheran Church on Walnut Street today at 
twelve o’clock. 

There will be services today at the Universalist Church from 12 to 1 o’clock. The 
pastor will speak from the passage “Put not your trust in princes.” 

Solemn funeral services for the death of the first murdered President of the United 
States will be held in Christ’s Church, service at 12 o’clock. An appropriate address by 
the rector. 

Services in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Franklin Street at 12:30 P. M. today. 
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An editorial note in the same issue reads: 


: 
| 
| 


Today at noon, our people will assemble in the different churches of the city, to ex- 
press gricf for the murder of the Man of the People and to take part in the funeral 
obsequies. What prouder title can we give him. We have read of Liberators; of Kings 
of the Commons and of Martyrs, but Abraham Lincoln stood above all these. Called to 
the highest position that earth can bestow, trusted and beloved by all friends of freedom; 
envied and abhorred only by traitors, “he was the Man of the Age in which he lived; we 
look in vain for a parallel in history for his “taking off.’ Caesar was murdered, but he 
was a tyrant; various other examples are presented by history, but none affords a 
parallel. Chosen by almost the unanimous voice of the people; beloved and trusted by 
all; so clear in his great office that none could blame, he falls alone and he will be 
mourned and regretted by the friends of Liberty so long as honesty and honor survive 
.in the breast of man. . 


The “Reading Times” in its issue of April 21, 1865, says: / 


Never in the history of the country, has there been a day observed moie scrupuluously 
than last Wednesday. Every house and building in Reading—public and private—was i 
draped in black; every church was put in the deepest of mourning regalia, while the 
people, one and all, realized the great bereavement in its fullst extent. Minute guns were 
fired between sunrise and sundown; every factory and business house closed down at 
noon, the people proceeded to their different churches to hear the solemn services befitting 
such an occasion. It would be utterly impossible to describe the decorations in all the 
churches with the space allotted us. Our citizens have all seen them, however, and know 
that all vied with each other in doing honor to the great and illustrious dead. 


In the same paper a reward of $100,000 was advertised by Secretary of 
War, Hon. Edward M. Stanton, for the capture of the assassins of President 
Lincoln. 

President Garfield’s Memorial Services—These services in Reading were 
held on the same day and hour as the real funeral was being held in Cleveland 
where the martyred President was laid to rest. The date was Monday, 
September 26, 1881. Churches of the city of Reading as well as those in 


other parts of the county held memorial services on the preceding Sunday. 
The Catholic, Protestant and Hebrew churches all entered into the true 
spirit of the day of mourning long to be recalled by citizens of Berks County. 
McLean Post, No. 16, Grand Army of the Republic, met at their headquarters 
at the American House. All business was suspended, schools, banks, and 
offices were closed part of the day. Union services were held at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Reading. At Kutztown State Normal School, and 
at Birdsboro and Hamburg appropriate services were held. At Reading the 
main addresses which were words of pathetic eloquence, were delivered by 
Messrs. Bland and Gustay A. Endlich. 
. President William McKinley’s Memorial—Of all the sad days of public 
mourning in Berks County, in common with all counties in the commonwealth 
and Nation, that of September 19, 1901, was perhaps the saddest. Lnecoln 
was assassinated at the close of a bitter war; he had enemies of a political 
kind, but President McKinley was shot down in the beauty and vigor of his 
manhood, in times of supreme peace, and he seemed of all men in public life, 
to have the fewest enemies. It is at least charitable to state that his assassin 
was not possessed of a real sane mind, but the loss to our country and the 
world was nevertheless a great one. Thus it was that on the same day and 
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hour in which the deceased President’s form was being laid at rest in the 
Canton, Ohio, Cemetery, the memorial services were being held at Reading. 
Never in the history of the city was there such a general expression of 
sentiment in behalf of any man or any cause. No class of people had a 
monopoly of the respect shown this dead and truly beloved chieftain. The 
business of this busy manufacturing city, running at ever so high a tide, 
was closed for the time being, as if in death itself. The business places, 
both large and small, were closed for the occasion. At all the churches special 
memorial services were held, and never was there so large attendance. By 
orders of those in authority over train service, not a freight train moved 
through Reading during that solemn afternoon. This had never before 
occurred in the county. Also, the freight depots were closed and all the 
employees attended some church service out of a real, true respect and honor 
for the beloved magistrate of the nation. At 3:30 the machinery of the 
United Traction and the Metropolitan Electric Company came to a stand- 
still and not a single car wheel revolved within the limits of Reading, for 
the space of five minutes. Emblems of mourning were to be seen on every 
hand. Not a square in the city limits that did not have a sign to remind 
the wayfarer of the great national tragedy. Indeed, sadness was depicted 
everywhere. More than one group of men were to be seen on the streets 
conversing of the awful tragedy—the third in the nation—Lincoln, Garfield, 
McKinley. . 

General U. S. Grant’s Death—Grant was buried August 8, 1885, at River- 
side Park, New York City. In common with all cities and towns in the 
United States, where a spark of patriotism and intelligence obtained, memorial 
services of one sort or another were held for the great silent soldier. Reading 
people met twelve hundred strong at the Academy of Music, which was 
appropriately draped for the sad occasion. A. beautiful life-like portrait 
of the deceased ex-President was on the stage enclosed partly by a silk flag 
of the Union he helped to save. Flowers of the choicest and freshest variety 
were in profusion. A stack of muskets in reverse, a knapsack, and canteen, 
a pillow of immortelles and a bust of the General completed the adornments. 
Then there was the conqueror’s crown of laurel, and numerous branches 
of fern. 

Among those seated on the stage was Rev. Martin P. Doyle, of the 
Otterbein United Brethren Church, a member of the famous Army of the 
Potomac that under Grant fought in the Wilderness, took Petersburg and 
Richmond, and closed the Civil conflict at Appomattox Court House. Others 
on the stage included ministers of various denominations and speakers. 
Mayor Getz officiated and announced the program, also made the opening 
address. The real orator of the occasion was Rev. Martin P. Doyle, whose 
effort was masterful. 


The editorial of the “Reading Times Dispatch” on this occasion read as 
follows: 


The ceremonies which attended the burial of General Grant on Saturday last were 
grandly impressive. No such sight has ever before been seen in this country. All over 
the Republic of America the day was marked by-a general suspension of business and 
by solemn funeral observances. It seemed as if the spirit of the whole people attended 
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the funeral of the dead soldier to his tomb. North and South, East and West cordially 
joined in doing honor to his memory.. Confederate generals walked arm in arm with 
Union Army generals. The presence of the former and their participation in the funeral 
ceremonies, gave proof of the magnanimity of the conqueror whose remains they followed 
to the grave at Riverside Park. Ten years after this many of the soldiers whose presence 
so signalized this demonstration of last Saturday would scarcely be alive to participate in 
it. Ten years ago such a demonstration would have been impossible. As ft was, sixty 
million people united to testify their sorrow at the death of the preserver of this Union. 
The all-pervading character of this tribute is an evidence of the fact that great worth will 
not fail of recognition in a Republic. The universality with which a prize of honor like 
this is appreciated by the home folk who makes up the world’s citizenship has nowhere 
been expressed more forcefully than in this instance. 


The solemn story of this burial of General Grant, who had been kindly 
released from suffering after a long illness, may today be recorded in the 
municipalities of every town and hamlet in the broad land. At the self- 
same hour in which the mortal remains of the great and beloved soldier- 
statesman was being lowered into the tomb high above the waters of the 
Hudson at New York, appropriate memorial services were being held through- 
out the land he helped to save from disloyalty from 1861 to 1865. 

Death of President Theodore Roosevelt—Ex-President Roosevelt, the 
twenty-sixth President of the United States, died at Sagamore Hill, New 
York, January 6, 1919, and was buried on a knoll overlooking Long Island 
Sound, a plot selected by himself and Mrs. Roosevelt soon after he retired 
from the White House. He died of rheumatism, so said physicians.. For 
more than a year he had been ailing and was in the hospital for treatment, 
where he was thought to be getting over his illness, but suddenly a clot of blood 
gathered on one of his lungs and soon he passed from earthly scenes. Grief 
over the death of his youngest son, Lieutenant Quentin, and also brooding 
over the misfortune of his son, Captain Archie, who had received wounds 
in far away France, had much to do with his taking off. He hid his sufferings, 
however, from the world, hoping that he might set a good example to other 
fathers and mothers who had lost their sons in that terrible World War. His 
last words were those spoken to his faithful colored servant—‘Put out the 
light, please.” 

All Reading was shocked at the news of his death. He had twice been 
a guest of the city when he was given the greatest ovation and reception ever 
seen in the city’s history. He carried Berks County a Democratic strong 


hold—for President in 1904, an unprecedented feat, and his candidates for 


delegates won the national convention in 1912 by three to one over President 
Taft’s delegation. With his black campaign hat waving to the throng along 
Penn Street, Mr. Roosevelt was a figure of great personality. His hearty 
smile broadened with the breadth of the great widening Penn Square when 
he entered it to behold the thousands upon thousands packed into every avail- 
able space of standing room. One person remarked, “The city seemed to 
fairly throw itself at him.” The weather was ideal, bright and full of 
sunshine like his face. The first visit he made to Reading he spoke from 
the balcony of the Mansion House and was introduced by E. H. Deysher. 

Upon the occasion of his funeral while no regular memorial services were 


held, various churches used the Sabbath hours in paying due respect to one 
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the whole country admired. The city flags were run at half-staff. Mayor 
Filbert paid respect to the departed dead. The flags at City Park and at 
the Pagoda were ordered half-staff and to so remain until after the day of 
burial. A number of Reading people were intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Among these were Councilmen Ruth and Stauffer. A picture of 
the Colonel taken here in Reading was displayed on Monday after his 
death, showing Mr. Ruth and the Colonel side by side in an automobile. This 
picture was taken by Arthur Fink. When Mr. Roosevelt was President Mr. 
Stauffer accompanied Roosevelt on four extended trips throughout the 
country. It is likely that there never was an American of such high patriotism 
who was at home with so many different classes of people. 

President Warren G. Harding Memorial Services—The last time the 
citizens of Berks County and Reading have been called upon to hold memorial 
services over a deceased President (while yet holding that high office), was 
on August 10, 1923, while the services were being held in Marion, Ohio. In 
Reading the day was observed the same as when President McKinley was 
buried at Canton. All business was suspended as far as possible. At one 
time in the afternoon not a wheel turned in the city; all public offices were 
closed; banks closed; all, save the police and postoffice departments through- 
out the city, was at a dead calm. Only passenger and mail trains were seen 
passing through the city that day. The moving picture shows did not open 
until after nightfall. The Reading-Buffalo Base Ball team called off an 
important game in honor of President Harding. All trolley cars ceased to 
roll on the tracks for a period of five minutes in the afternoon at a stated 
time—all, in way of industry, was silent as the tomb for those few moments 
when some prayed and all had serious, sad thoughts. Governor Pinchot 
and Mayor Stauffer ordered the day as one of prayer and homage for the 
departed one. The formal tributes in Reading, that day, were simple vet 
beautiful in their character. There was no parade or pomp or glory in the 
local observance. There was no military display save the ceremony con- 
ducted by the American Legion. The first church to begin services was the 
Catholic denomination which opened with mass. The playing of the church 
chimes began at Christ’s Episcopal Church at Fifth and Court streets at 3:45 
P. M., when the procession entered the beautiful edifice. At four o’clock, 
with the ringing of the fire-alarm, the most solemn period of the day began. 
It inaugurated the five-minute observance, marking the funeral procession 
beginning to move to the cemetery at Marion, Ohio, during which time all 
local activities and traffic came to a dead stand-still. Men on the streets 
stood silent with bared heads as the twenty-one taps corresponding with 
the Presidential Salute, were slowly sounded. This was in a way, one of 
the most sacred moments in the history of Reading. The numerous churches 
of the city held appropriate services—Catholic, Hebrew, and Protestants, all 
alike, in deep sorrow for the departure of one who had just fallen in the 
zenith of his glory and usefulness, yet by a natural death. Favorite hymns 
were sung. Among those admired by Mr. Harding included “Nearer My 
God To Thee,” “Lead Kindly Light,’ “How Firm a Foundation,” ete. 
Prayers were tenderly offered for the courageous widow and for the new 
President, Mr. Coolidge. Bells tolled from 4:30 to 4:25, marking the time 
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the late President’s remains were being entombed in the cemetery at Marion, 
the burial place of the deceased. Bells were sounded with great effect in 
Reading upon that occasion. 


Sunday Mails—Times have changed and public sentiment with the 
times has come to be very much more liberal than in former days. From 
an account published in the local press of this county it is seen that in 
1829-30 great excitement prevailed throughout the country over an attempt 
to get a bili through Congress prohibiting the running of mails by foot, 
horseback, or stage-coach on the Sabbath day. Numerous religious societies 
petitioned Congress to induce legislation on the subject. But there was a 
general remonstrance so large that nothing came of it. The opposition to 
the proposed legislation showed that Congress could not and ought not legally 
exercise power over any question involving religous observances and the 
rights of conscience; and these attempts were renewed before Congress then 
sitting, causing the development of great feeling everywhere on the subject 
of Sunday mail service. 

A large number of citizens met at the Berks County court house at Reading, 
January 23, 1830, for the purpose of uttering a protest against interference 
on the one hand or legislation on the other, and a committee of distinguished 
citizens was appointed to draft appropriate resolutions. It was composed 
of David F. Gordon, Esq., George M. Keim, Esq., George Fox, Isaac Ritter, 
and Dr. Wiliam J. C. Baum. The attempts to induce legislation prohibiting 
the transportation of mail on Sunday was disapproved, because it was be 
lieved that such attempts were incipient steps toward the attainment of an 
object fatal to religious freedom—the union of civil and church authority in 
the same individuals. 

Appropriate petitions were circulated; subscribed by many persons, and 
these were forwarded to Congress; this expression of public sentiment caused 
the religious movement to cease its agitation and finally passed away. The 
transportation of mail on Sunday was not prohibited, but continued as a 
“work of necessity.” 


Berks County’s Artists—Lovers of art in painting, never tire of the 
story of the career of Christopher H. Shearer, landscape painter, whose cozy 
studio is situated at the little villa of Tuckerton, this county. The county 
has had few noted painters, but two are worthy of mention in the latest 
historical work on general history—the youngest painter of note was James 
Arthur Benade, noted for his landscape paintings. He was the son of Andrew 
Benade, Bishop of the Moravian Church in the United States, and of noble 
Huguenot blood of France. He died in young manhood; his paintings are 
to be seen in the galleries of New York and Philadelphia, also two are in 
the Reading Museum. His sky effects have been the admiration of all who 
have seen his productions. His early death was a positive loss to the world 
of art in colors. 

The other artist, with paint and canvas, possessing a wonderful gift at 
landscape work, is the venerable Christopher H. Shearer, above referred to. 
He still lives, is in his 79th year and may be found in his studio nearly 
every day. He has painted for more than sixty years, and now has from 
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twenty or thirty pictures under way or just completed. He has produced 
at least three thousand paintings, drawings or sketches. On his seventy- 
eighth birthday, he gave up some of the secrets of his professional career 
to a newspaper reporter in Reading, from whose sketch, in the month of 
May, 1924, the facts in this article are largely taken. 

Many of his finest paintings hang in the principal galleries of this country 
and Europe. As to how he chose the profession of an artist is best related 
in his own narration a few weeks since: 


“My father never took kindly to the idea of my becoming an artist but since my in- 
clination always had been toward such a career, I was determined to follow it and so 
bided my time until the opportune moment arrived,” he said. “As a lad in my teens 
I worked on my father’s farm at Tuckerton. This did not appeal to me and I grew 
heartily tired of it. The Civil War was in progress at the time so I determined to enlist 
as soon as I became 18, When my birthday anniversary arrived I made known my in- 
tention. My father, rather than see me enlist, decided to permit me to follow my desire 
to become an artist and my career began on the day I became 18 years of age. Once 
he had given his sanction, my father did all he could to aid me, among other things 
building me a studio on the farm at Tuckerton.” 


Mr. Shearer recalls how, as a lad, he came to Reading to sell truck for his 
father, and how after he had marketed the farm produce he would visit Dan 
Delvan or John Raser to take lessons in painting. When twenty-one years 
of age he opened a gallery in Reading, and during the first winter he sold 
eight hundred dollars worth of his own paintings, and that was then ac- 
counted a goodly sum of money. As his work became known he easily 
commanded other outiets than a home market and demanded much higher 
prices for his paintings. This Berks County son of the brush and easel 
declares that the greatest honor ever conferred on him was when he was 
awarded the prize, in 1876, by the Centennial Exposition committee on paint- 
ings, for his now famous “Schwartzbach,” a handsome woodland scene, in 
competition with 15,000 pictures entered by American artists for display. The 
Shearer picture was one of three hundred pictures selected by the critics. 
Mr. Shearer thinks his “Smoky Range,” which hangs in the Reading Art 
Gallery, and “Morning on the Juniata,” at the High School for Boys in 
Reading, are among his favorites. Of the last-named piece, this artist says 
he spent eight years, off and on, in perfecting it. The canvas is very large 
—eight by sixteen feet. He was given a room in the hall of the old Randolph 
Mansion, at Fairmount Park, in which to work on this picture. 

While studying in Europe Mr. Shearer, in Paris, painted “The Fagot 
Gatherers,” which found its way to one of the best collections in Boston. After 
the owner’s death, the painting was sold for $7,750. It was sold under forced 
sale under the hammer. “Evening On the Rhine” was a production he painted 
while in Germany, and for which he was awarded a gold medal, and later the 
Government bought the picture. 

Among the recent pictures from this venerable man’s brush are a view 
on the old canal in Hamburg, this country, and “Morning in the Alleghanies.” 


United States Weather Bureau Report—The following has been com- 
piled from Government Weather Reports at the Reading Station, by C. J. 
Doherty, U. S. weather forecaster: 
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Berks weather has helped to make prosperity. Long summer seasons 
have made the growing of crops an easy thing. Seasons change slowly and 
the records show only a variance of five degrees in thirty years. The distri- 
bution of the climatic element of a country determines its fruits and flowers, 
its industries and activities, and the character of its people. Berks County 
and Reading have many monuments outside of climatic records which testify 
to its adaptibility to health and prosperity. The many large and fertile 
farms, the large number of active industries and several noted sanatoriums 
that are located in the extremely picturesque mountain sections show more 
than figures or statistical data that healthy conditions obtain. 

Reading has climatic data since 1836. Through the courtesy of the Berks 
County Historical Society the writer was permitted to examine and compile 
data kept by Rev. Charles Pauli from 1836 to 1869. Later records were 
kept by the Schuylkill Navigation Company, C. E. Dechant and Emil L. 
Nuebling, superintendent of the water department. During December, 1912, 
a regular station of the United States Weather Bureau was established in 
the Berks County Trust Building. 

Slight Weather Changes—Perhaps one of the most frequent remarks con- 
cerning weather is positive assurance from some of the oldest inhabitants 
that the seasons are becoming drier or wetter, or that it is colder or warmer 
than it used to be. That the climate is changing cannot be denied, but this 
change is one covering thousands of years, and is not compassed by the little 
span of recorded history. Climates change from age to age, but the system- 
atic record of past events is limited to so short a space of time that no 
change has been observed and no general increase or decrease in temperature 
or rainfall has been recorded. 

In Reading in the last thirty-five years the highest annual mean temperature 
was 53.6 dgrees, in 1906, and the lowest was 49.0 degrees, in 1904. It 1s 
thus seen that in this period there were less than five degrees difference 
between the warmest and coldest years. 

The average participation is about forty-three inches, which falls nearly 
proportionatelly each month, although August has the greatest monthly and 
October the least. The heaviest yearly rainfall was in 1889, with a total 
fall of 65.02 inches, and the least 31.46 inches, in 1880. The average num- 
ber of days with a measurable amount of rainfall during the entire year is 
132. Droughts are not common; as the records show during the past forty 
years, there have only been a few. The most notable one was in 1884, which 
started on August 29 and continued until September 28, and during this 
period of thirty days no rain fell. 

Mild Winters Notable—The temperature of 100 degrees or higher are 
rarely recorded in Reading and have only occurred five times; the highest 
was 103 degrees, July 3, 1898. The winters are notably mild, there being 
an average of less than 100 days with the minimum temperature below the 
freezing point, while zero temperatures are of rare occurence, and have oc- 
curred only twenty-one times during the past twenty years, or a little more 
than an average of one a year. The lowest temperature ever recorded was 
14 degrees below zero, on January 14, 1912. 

The first killing frost of autumn occurs about the latter part of October, 
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and the last in the spring about April 30. Thus it will be seen that there 
are over 200 days a year for the maturing and growing of crops. The pre- 
vailing weather during the crop season, i e., March to September inclusive, 
is eminently favorable to agricultural pursuits. During the seven months the 
temperature has averaged 62.2 degrees, and the precipitation 4.38 inches. 


- These figures reinforced by the fact that ample sunshine occurs, exhibit an 


ideal condition for the germination, growth and maturity of all crops. 

The average number of days with a measurable fall of snow is thirty- 
seven. Since 1904 a detailed record of snow fall has been kept, and since 
that time the heaviest amount was 48.7 inches, in 1907, and 19.2 inches was 
the least in 1911. In 1907 on fifty-two days snow fell. The snow fall is 
usually sufficient for the protection of grain of winter variety. 

The prevailing winds are northwest in the winter and southwest in the 
summer, with an average velocity of about five miles per hour. High winds 
are rare, and usually occur in advance of thunderstorms. 

The table below shows general climatic data for the period from 1884 
to 1914—thirty years inclusive: 


TEMPERATURE TEMPERATURE 

Mean High Low Rain Snow Mean High Low Rain Snow 
January ns 29, 685 Adtend BO OO Pulh SReHeS. 76 5103 °F Aer 73) pg 
Peoruary i055 5 corp HOY gl ot3 S2endod ARGS ee) SITE AG 2 '46 494. Jp 
LEE Le ane 40 87 2, 3.69 63 .°. September’... 66 96 32 3.43 - 0 
SS een aR Mi 89.5 20. oe Ore) Gctoter i 2.) S55) Sai; ame 4 89s “6 
RY Bie aed, 62 94 31 406 0 Wovermber™;:. M42 876" Tq Mags" "9 9 
PURE. <5... 00.98 43> 9363.50 December .... 32 67 +e. ae 
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Totals (for the year) 52 103 14 42.79 36.2 


It should be noted that in January and February the lowest temperature 
was fourteen degrees below zero and not above. 

Floods are Few—The Schuylkill River passes through Berks County and 
has seldom caused any floods of great damage. The natural drainage of the 
county is excellent, and except for very heavy rains or sudden thaws in the 
winter, precipitation passes off rapidly within forty-eight hours. Some 
bridges were washed away in 1850 and again in 1869. The coast storms 
are not so severe as farther east, and the storms from the west are tempered 
to considerable extent by the nearness to the mountain ranges. 

The Weather Bureau in Reading is comparatively new, having been first 
established in December, 1912. Records are now available at the office for 
any portion of the county, and manufacturers can at any time consult them 
with a view to help facilitate them in their business. This modern, scientific 
system is of much value in warning growers and shippers of fruits and 
vegetables. The railroads are making much use of the Bureau, as perish- 
able produce is easily protected against suddent, inclement weather. Goods 
may be shipped on and gain better market prices when the transportation 
company may be quite certain of getting ahead of a “cold wave.” The daily 
published forecasts in the local press is of vast importance to many truck 
garden owners and to the shippers of fruit and other perishable commodities. 
Eggs for instance can be safely handled in cold storage with better results 
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when the condition of the weather can be accurately foretold. The users of 
gasoline engines and automobiles find it very convenient and profitable to 
know of a change in weather, especially in winter months. Also contractors 
and builders, especially roofers and masons many times save money by being 
posted as to the immediate weather changes while they have a contract on 
hand in which they are using freezable materials. In the industries the 
Bureau is of vast importance, in that it affords the proprietors to guard 
against moisture conditions in advance in their blast furnaces and other iron 
working plants. The engineers “take notice’ of changes noted by the 
“weather man” as they are informed as to the change in atmospheric 
pressure. To the tester of a steam boiler this means much. 

The following figures are the totals from the 1923 forecaster’s records 


_ at Reading: 


Precipitation—for the year, 33.50 inches; greatest in any one day. 2.85 
inches. Snow fall 36.9 inches. 


Interesting Old Data—These paragraphs are copied from an old 
diary of Rev. Charles A. Pauli: 


The winter of 1846 was very hard. Snow began for the first on November 9 and there 
were thirty-eight days during the winter when it snowed. 

The winter of 1847 was open and the cold was of short duration. 

The summer of 1848 was cool during every month and in each month there was almost 


a frost. 
The winter of 1849 was a good old-fashioned winter. Ice was in abundance in the 


cellars. 

The summer of 1851 there were frequent changes from warm to cool and very fine 
weather for farmers to harvest. Many years and perhaps never such a fine harvest. 

During December, 1851, there was some very, very cold weather, mills frozen, springs 
given out and a scarcity of water. On the 27th the thermometer stood at fourteen degrees 
below zero. 

The winter of 1851-52 was very severe, with the thermometer often below zero. 
Traveled in a sleigh 288 miles during January. 

The summer of 1854 was very warm, with drought during August. There were no 
mosquitoes this year to plague persons at night, as was the case last summer. 

The winter of 1856-57 had sleighing more than seven weeks of a continuance, and the 
cold was greater than any of recollection. It lasted from January 6 until the last week 
in February. 

The winter of 1858-59 was without any sleighing. There was not ice collected sufficient 
for the ice merchant. 

On the 2d of July, 1861, it was mentioned that some snow flakes were seen at Cushing 
Hill, Lower Heidelberg. 

On November 7, 1862, twelve inches of snow fell, which is a remarkable one for this 
time of the year. 

The winter of 1864-65 was very severe. From the 12th of December, 1864, to the last 
of February, there was sleighing and very much ice and snow. 

The winter of 1866-67 was very cold, with much drifting snow. The roads were blown 
shut during the last part of January. 

On September 25, 1867, there was a severe hail storm, which was one of the heaviest 
ever known.. 


The Centennial Exposition—This county stood well up in rank in 
comparison with the other banner counties in the commonwealth in its sup- 
port of the great 1876 Centennial Exposition held at Philadelphia. Its train 
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service from Reading was most excellent, and tens of thousands of tickets 
were sold from stations within the county. The exhibits made by Berks 
County were numerous and they took fully their share of premiums and 
medal awards. The newspapers and official reports of the times gave these 
bits of history as touching on the part that-was taken by this county in the 
first of America’s great modern world-wide expositions. Among the awards 
to Reading and vicinity exhibitors, on September 27, 1876, were these: 
Weiner’s Machine Works, a biowing engine and blast furnace; the Potts- 
town Iron Company, wrought-iron pipes, plates and bars; Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, iron rails, by E. G. Brooke, of Birdsboro; Potts- 
town Iron Company, another on a nail machine feeder for making better 
speed in making cut nails; Potts Brothers, on boiler plates; Roland Francis 
& Company, on the Reading grain separator; E. & G. Brooke on their nail 
and spikes from Birdsboro; J. H. Sternbergh, Reading Bolt and Nut Works 
production; also same firm on its surface grinding machinery; Board of 
Education, Reading, for its exhibition of pupil’s work; T. A. Wilson, Read- 
ing, spectacles; F. A. Parker, Reading, on an apple-paring machine. 

The Berks County Agricultural and Horticultural Society made a credit- 
able showing, especially in the display of fruit, including a great variety of 
fine native apples shown on special plates, an all, numbering about five hun- 
dred. This county took the medal on its fruit display. Concerning the show- 
ing made and the way the exhibits were duly appreciated, we will quote from 
pages of the “Berks and Schuylkill Journal,” issue of October 7, 1876, which 
reads in part: 

“In reference to our Centennial fruit display, the secretary of the Berks 
County Agricultural Society has received the following letter from Henry 
T. Darlington, of the Bucks County ‘Intelligencer,’ and a gentleman known 
well throughout the entire state:” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania, October 3, 1876. 

Cyrus T. Fox, Esq. Dear Sir:—The grafts of the Krauser apple you were so kind as to 
send me last spring came safely to hand, and at the right time they were set in the branches 
of two trees about ten years old. It was my first grafting since my boy-hood days, more 
than twenty-five years ago, but they have grown almost without exception and are now 
very vigorous. Yesterday I saw specimen of this variety for the first time in your Berks 
County collection at the Centennial. I must congratulate you upon the very large and 
handsome display made by the society, which has thus set an example to all similar asso- 
ciations. - 

Yours truly, 
Henry T. Darincton. 


The editor goes on to say: “Secretary Fox furnished Mr. Darlington a 


number of grafts of the Krauser variety last spring. During past several 
years the secretary has sent out and distributed over five thousand grafts 
of this apple, as well as for the Klem, and other varieties in Berks County, 
also a large number of grafts of the Reading winter pear. Since the exhibi- 
tion of our native varieties of fruit at the Centennial, there has been quite 
a demand for grafts, which will be supplied hereafter.” 


Friedrich List, Pioneer and Reformer (By Hanns G. Altner)—By 
writing the history of Berks County, we cannot fail to give due mention 
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and credit to the memory of a man, whose teachings and principles gained 
world-wide realization and who, together with Adam Smith, the Scotchman 
and Henry Charles Carey, the Philadelphian, became one of the founders 
of modern political economy. Friedrich List was born in 1789 at Reutlin- 
gen in Wuerttemberg, Germany. As a clerk in the public service, he first 
attracted attention by several writings on the principles of Government. 
The Secretary of State, Wangenheim, a man with liberal ideas, became his 
friend and through his influence List obtained a Professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Tuebingen. In 1819, he had to resign from his post with the 
fall of the ministry he supported. Being made a member of the Wuerttem- 
berg Diet, he was expelled from office on account of his severe attacks upon 
the despotic government of his country, sentenced to prison, but escaped 
to Switzerland, where he lived several years. Later on he went to Paris, 
where he became an intimate friend of Count Lafayette, the gallant French 
nobleman, whe fought for the cause of the American Colonies in 1776-1783. 
When Lafayette returned to the United States in 1824. List followed a year 
later with his entire family. He witnessed the triumphal entry of the French 
General into the city of Albany, was present at the famous Fourth of July 
celebration at Bunker Hill and met famous men of those days, among them 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. American life and its political freedom 
greatly appealed to List; he settled down and purchased a farm in the vicinity 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Having little knowledge of practical farm- 
ing, the enterprise proved unsuccessful, he soon disposed of the property 
and came to Reading, in the spring of 1826, to become editor of the German 
newspaper, “Der Readinger Adler.” The paper was then owned by Johann 
Ritter & Co., with offices at West Penn Street, near Queen (Fourth) Street. 
List made Reading his home for four years and alongside of his duties as 
editor became an active agitator for the establishment of high protective 
tariffs, to promote the development of the young American industry, and 
a strong opponent to free trade. He became acquainted with Ingersoll and 
Carey at Philadelphia, the foremost spokesmen for protective tariff, and 
wrote his famous book: “Outlines of American Political Economy,” which 
consisted of a series of letters addressed to Chas. Ingersoll, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Manufactures. (Copies 
of this book are very rare, one can be found in the Library of the British 
Museum at London.) 

In 1828, List and his friend, Dr. Hiester, of Reading, discovered a coal 
mine in the neighborhood of Tamaqua. They bought the land, developed the 
mine and built a small railroad for the transport of the coal from Tamaqua 
to Port Clinton, from which point it was shipped by boat on the Schuylkill 
Canal. The enterprise was known as the Little Schuylkill Navigation Rail- 
road and Canal Company, and two towns, Tamaqua and Port Clinton, prac- 
tically owe their existence and later prosperity to this organization. This 
was one of the first steam railroads in the country for the transportation of 
materials; the building of the first railway line for passenger service, the 
Raltimore and Ohio, was begun in the same year. In 1830, List returned 
to Europe, having been appointed, by President Andrew Jackson, U. S. 
Consul in the city of Hamburg, Germany. The Senate, however, failed 
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to ratify the appointment and he was later given the post of consul at the 
city of Leipzig, a large commercial and manufacturing centre. Here List 
found a wide field for his far-seeing plans. The organization of a large | 
German railway system had already occupied his mind in Reading and / 
it was due to his enthusiasm and untiring propaganda for the cause, that 
the railway line between Leipzig and Dresden was built and opened in 1837, . 
same being one of the first in Continental Europe. His activities in | 
later years were manifold: he founded associations of manufacturers for 
the promotion of industries, negotiated trade-unions between several Ger- 
man States for the removal of custom-barriers and wrote several valuable | 
books on national economy and economic science. His efforts to establish | | 
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commercial alliances between Prussia, Austria, Great Britain and France 
brought him to the great capitals of Europe, to London, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, where he met royalty and the heads of the governments,—however 
these plans were not realized. Depression through the failure of his life- 
work and loss of health developed a mental disease, he left his family and 
in a fit of melancholy ended his life by shooting himself near the town of 
Kufstein in the Tyrolese mountains, on November 30, 1846. 

Friedrich List was a great man and a creative thinker way ahead of his 
own time and it is not too much to say that most of the ideas and principles 
underlying modern national economy have been originated or formulated 
by him. His German books have been translated into English and French, 
a number of books have been written on his life and work and the modern 
student of commercial and economic science cannot proceed without fre- 
quent reference to his career and writings. Monuments have been’ erected 
to his memory in his native town and at the spot where he came to his tragic 
end. At the city of Leipzig a street is bearing his name. Will the city of 
Reading not follow this good example? In the writer’s opinion this would 
be a very appropriate manner to commemorate a man of universal fame. 
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WESTERN BERKS COUNTY 
By P. C. Croll 


Introduction 


Berks County is a little empire by itself within the larger empire of 
Pennsylvania. It is so rich in soil and minerals; so improved in 
facilities of travel; so organized and developed in factories and indus- 
tries; so peopled with an intelligent, frugal and industrious citizenship 
that it could throw a Chinese wall around itself and voluntarily confine 
itself, live secluded from the rest of the world, and yet be happy, pros- 
perous and comfortable, not suffering greatly in bodily comforts and 
necessities. 

Its original settlers—the Swedes, Englishmen, (Quakers and Church- 
men) Welsh and Germans, among whom the Germans have always 
greatly appealed to List; he settled down and purchased a farm in the 
its religious, social, educational and industrial activities, so advanced int 
agriculture and manufacture that its rich productive farms and busy 
factories would supply practically all their essential bodily wants, and 
their schools, churches and print-shops their needs of mind and spirit. 

Of course we are accustomed in these stages of twentieth century 
civilization, to think in world-waves of thought, to move in world circles 
of association and to share in the world products of brain and brawn. 
We might feel ourselves dreadfully constrained if all at once we could 
no longer import our West Indian coffee and South American bananas, 
our Florida oranges and other citrus fruits, our brands of Chinese teas 
and Hindu rice; or if we failed to get the metropolitan newspapers for 
ante-breakfast consumption, and the imported lecturers, and foreign 
prima-donnas for post-dinner entertainment. But we should not greatly 
suffer even in such a plight. Our own daily press would keep us posted, 
getting its world news by radio across the wall. Our own raised 

peaches, pears and plums, luscious cherries and choicest Rambos, 
Baldwins and Grimes goldens would soon wean our desires for the 
citrus products of Florida and California and leave us none the worse 
off. We would discard a few shipped-in delicacies and grow fat on our 
own brands of breakfast food and gruel, learn to listen to our home- 
bred philosophers and reformers and find ourselves entertained by our 
home-trained singers and actors, as some even now drink their own 

“innocent” home-brew. 

But Berks County is no buffer Republic of America. It is simply 

a thickly settled, highly developed, richly prosperous little democratic 

stronghold in the heart of the Keystone State. Its brave and liberty 

loving pioneer settlers have helped free the colonies from savage, 
aboriginal depredations and break the foreign yokes of tyrannical 
government. They have contributed their generous quota in men and 
substance to organize these colonies into a nation of independent free- 
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men, They have always given their full share toward the growth and 
development of this country, so unparalleled in its unfolding, so un- 
precedented in its history and so unmatched in its world-wide philan- 
thropies. 

This English-named shire of German-settled inhabitants of Penn’s 
colony is thoroughly permeated with those rays of light which radiate 
from the lamps of education, religion and patriotism. It is housed and 
nourished with the best fruits of industry and frugality, and it is ani- 
mated by the highest purposes of local and world politics. It is there- 
fore part and parcel of the great nation of America—not a whit behind 
any other portion of our great land in intelligence, advancement and 
aggressiveness, and far in advance of certain portions in material 
progress and comfort and in mental enlightenment. In all that goes to 
make a community happy, comfortable and prosperous, it stands 
abreast with the foremost in all the world. . 

Sometimes it is tauntingly reminded that it is the home of the 
“Dumb-Dutch” and that its citizens “still vote for Andrew Jackson,” 
meaning thereby to slur it for its ignorance, density and slowness, be- 
cause of a certain conservatism that may cling to its rural dwellers. Tis 
true that in many parts of the county the musical, Palatinate dialect, 
which their pioneer forebears brought with them from the Rhine valleys, 
may still be heard in speech between parents and children; and in some 
places phases of the inherited German customs in modes of living 
may still cling to their descendants of the sixth or eighth generation; 
but who cannot trace the Welshman, or Scotchman, or Swede in his 
speech and manner of domestic life? So the Pennsylvania-German of 
Berks may still find joy, here and there, in making household tools 
and furniture by hand, rather than buy the cheaper factory made goods; 
yet he still finds ready market for all his superfluous “antiques.” All 
the wealth and social standing of our metropolitan centers are paying 
tribute to his skill. His grandfather clocks and chiffoniers, his handmade 
rockers and arm-chairs have been widely sought. 

Many of these “pieces” today adorn the princeliest drawing-rooms 
of wealth and culture in our country. In times past he may have been 
a little slow in forsaking well-tried methods of education, styles of dress 
and household furnishings for newer forms and latest fads, not because 
he was dense, or non-progressive, but chiefly because he questioned the 
wisdom of casting off the tried and true for the untried and new, since 
by such a change might, be sacrificed what he regarded essential, rud- 
imentary and fundamental. It has never been conclusively shown that 
his conservatism has been wholly and always wrong. 

To offset this charge of non-progressiveness in the Pennsylvania- 
German, it can be said that this stock has produced its full share of 
our American leaders in all the avenues of advancement which our 
national life has shown. It has generously contributed to science, 
art and literature; to the learned professions a long list of noted men 
and women. From them came the first public protest against human 
slavery in all our history. Their printing presses—soon found in all 
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their towns and villages of importance—were the busiest in supplying 
its people with current and devotional literature. They published 
the German Bible in three different editions ere the first English Bible 
was printed in America. It was one of their preachers who translated 
the Declaration of Independence into seven European languages, thus 
giving it speedily to the civilized world, and almost literally fulfilling 
the poetic sentiment, that the shot fired by the Lexington farmer came 
to be “heard around the world.” 

To be a little more particular in our claim it may be stated that a 
certain speaker was on an opportune occasion asked for a toast to the 
Pennsylvania-German in Journalism and Literature and among other 
things he said: “How can I indicate the achievement of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German in journalism except by pointing to almost the entire 
press of Pennsylvania? Allentown, Reading, Lancaster, York, Harris- 
burg, Bethlehem, Lebanon, Easton, Pottsville, and the host of smaller 
towns—the press of this whole region represents the brain energy and 
influence of the Pennsylvania-German editors and writers. I need only 
point you to a Zimmerman, a Diffenderfer, a Geist, a Mutchler, a 
Meyers, a Young, and the patriarchal Rauch to substantiate my claim. 
Even the press of our metropolis, (Philadelphia) is largely the work and 
brains of Pennsylvania-German boys from the interior counties; witness 
a Zeller on the Times, a Pennypacker on the Inquirer, a Sachse on the 
Ledger, and a John W. Forney, the founder of the Press. 

“The Pennsylvania-German in literature! .... It is as broad as 
literature itself, for almost every department of literature has 
its worthy representatives among the descendants of the Pennsylvania- 
German and would fill volumes of inspiring biography. I can but men- 
tion a few names in each. 

“In History, Rupp and Egle of course stand pre-eminent, supplement- 
ed by the local work of Montgomery, H. M. M. Richards, Croll and 
others, and the able church-historians, Stoever and Krauth. 

“In Educational work, Thomas Conrad Porter, M. H. Richards, Sadt- 
ler, Stahr, Wolle, Hark, Baer, Buehrle, Schaeffer, Houck, Horne, and 
scores of others, alike the product of and inspiration to further cultiva- 
tion of the Pennsylvania~German’s love of knowledge. 

“In Medicine, Dewees, Gross, Sell, Steiner, Eberle, Rauch, Eshelman, 
and the Leidy Brothers, are bright stars, whose light shines all over 
the world. 

“In Law, Endlich, Albright, Bucher, Pennypacker, and scores of 
Pennsylvania jurists, who by their labor and eminent learning, have 
helped to build the jurisprudence of this state, and last but by no means 
least, ex-Justice Heydrick of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, and 
Justice Samuel Freeman Miller late of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are both descendants of Pennsylvania-German parentage, 

“In Botany, the names of Everhart, Rathoon, Rothrock, Wolle, de 
Schweinitz and the learned Dr. Porter himself (to whom might be added 
Rev. Dr. Henry Ernest Muhlenberg as one of the earliest and greatest) 
stand as eminent contributors to the world’s scientific knowledge. 
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“In Theology, who will stop to enumerate the long list? To do so 
and fairly describe their labors would be more than the task of a life- 
time. Gerhart, Muhlenberg, Schumcker, Schneck, de Schweinitz, Schaef- 
fer, Mann, Seiss, Dubbs, Appel, Spangenburg, Spicker, Weidener, Got- 
wald—TI wouldn’t attempt to exhaust the long and illustrious list. 

“In Poetry, Harbaugh, Wollenweber, Ziegler, Sheeleigh, and Bayard 
Taylor. (His mother and grandmother were Pennsylvania-German). 

“Chemistry has its Brenneman, and its Breidenbaugh; Metaphysics its 
Rauch and its Hark; Hymnology its Dubbs; Geology its Diller, and 
Philology its Haldeman and Kuhns. 

“The lives of John Winebrenner, Jacob Albright, William Otterbein, 
Henry Boehm, and Jacob Grober show the force and capacity of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans as religious organizers and Evangelists.” 

The lists above are by no means exhaustive—and they tell the story 
practically of but one generation—but the same is sufficient to show 
that the stock which now almost entirely composes the dwellers of 
Berks County to a solidarity has generously contributed to the learned 
professions of America. It may be true that no one has yet filled the 
high office of President of the United States, still the ancestors of 
Lincoln on both his father’s and mother’s lines lived for a generation 
in Berks County, and both the mother of McKinley and ancestors of 
his wife were Pennsylvania-Germans, the former from York County, 
the latter from Berks County. Of the Governors of Pennsylvania at 
least nine were of this class—three of them natives of Berks. Among 
military leaders, since Conrad Weiser led his farmer-neighbors against 
the furious devastating Indians in the French and Indian War, this 
stock has furnished generals and naval officers of high rank in practically 
every war. 

But enough of this useless proof! We shall write about this class 
the story of two hundred years of activity in the little empire of Berks 
County. We shall confine ourselves even to a portion only of its ter- 
ritory—about one third of its entire area—that parallelogram that is 
bounded by the Schuylkill River on the east, the Blue Mountain Chain 
on the north, the South Mountain on the south, and the Lebanon County 
line on the west. It embraces about 250 to 300 square miles and includes 
fifteen of its present townships. 
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_ CHAPTER I 
TERRITORY AND SETTLEMENT 


The northwestern section of Berks County has a threefold distinction, 
It was the first portion of the county to be permanently settled by a 
clustered colony, though the south-eastern portion had a few earlier 
stray dwellers. Secondly its inhabitants are almost exclusively Ger- 
mans and German-speaking Swiss. And thirdly the surface of this 
section is mostly undulating and hilly. Whilst it contains some of the 
finest farms of the county located in Spring, parts of the Heidelbergs 
anl Marion townships, it also has the hilliest sections of the county. 
Its surface resembles a broken plateau, cut up into an innumerable 
number of hills and dells, much as if huge melons had been cut in 
halves and been fitted together on a flat surface with the convex sides 
‘upturned. Ona scale of two-hundred square miles, one can imagine the 
rolling country thus presented as one might view it from one of its 
highest hills. These higher elevations abound and have their local 
names stich as Scull’s Hill, State Hill and Summer Hills, all conspicu- 
ously towering, as seen from a distance. 

Despite this broken surface the hills have now been well cleared of 
their native timbers and the soil being rich is well cultivated and found 
to be productive under the plow of that prince of tillers of the soil— 
the Pennsylvania-German. ‘The prairie farmer of the west would des- 
pair of this hillside husbandry; but not these descendants of the Rhine 
and Swiss agriculturists and vineyardists. Their pioneer ancestors 
reared their first cabin houses near the springs of these hillsides, built 
their roads through the winding dells around and over the hills, cleared 
the sloping uplands of their forests and brought almost every foot 
of these piled-up acres under the cultivation of plow and spade, and 
yearly the descendants filled their large Sweitzer barns to over-flowing 
with their crops. The soil is naturally tillable and productive, which 
is kept enriched by fertilization, and ever yielding by a rotation of 
crops. Around the homesteads, or along line fences, and latterly in 
systematically set-out orchards, bloom and ripen the cherries, plums, 
pears, apples and grapes that find a ready sale in the markets. 

To look upon this paradise of farms from one of the environing 
mountain elevations of the South, or Blue Mountain ranges, as the 
Eagle’s Peak, or Cushion Peak, of the former, or the Round Head or 
Bake-oven Peak of the latter, is to see a sight never to be forgotten. 
Before the gazer’s eye stretches out a vast sea of bucolic loveliness. On 
and on the billowy fields—clad in garments of wheat and clover, corn 
and oats, or perhaps barley and potatoes—are rolling, one farm lashing 
against another, until fifteen or twenty miles away, this rural sea, here 
and there lashed into fury by the formation of almost precipitous 
solidified waves of earth, strikes against its bordering mountain promon- 
tories. 
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Out of this undulating area have now been carved fifteen townships. 
Originally the entire section was included in the Tulpehocken region of 
the Penns, so named for the Indian-named creek which with its tribu- 
taries, waters and drains it. When the Palatinates settled it, new town- 
ships were carved out and named by them for the countries from whence 
they came, Heidelberg, Bern, and, by the Moravian missionaries, Bethel. 
Since then these first townships have been sub-divided and new names 
supplied, from their subdivisions and from political adherence of its 
inhabitants, until we now have the following: Beginning at Reading 
on the Schuylkill we have bordering this river on the west, Bern, 
Center, Upper Bern, the eastern-half of which is now Tilden. Along 
the Blue Ridge west of Upper Bern, come Upper Tulpehocken and 
Bethel; then following the Lebanon and Lancaster County border to the 
south-east are Tulpehocken, Marion, Heidelberg, Lower Heidelberg, 
North Heidelberg Township. This leaves Leinbach’s, Rickenbach’s, 
section, in which lie three townships of Penn, Jefferson and North 
Heidelberg. This section now contains the western portions (located 
along the main line of the Philadelphia and Reading R. R.) of the 
towns of Leesport, Mohrsville, Shoemakersville, Berne and Hamburg, 
located on the Schuylkill River; and the interior towns and villages of 
Shartlesville in Upper Bern; Strausstown in Upper Tulpehocken, 
Schubert, Millersburg, Meckville and Fryetown in Bethel; Rehrersberg, 
Wintersville, Mt. Etna and Host in Tulpehocken; Stouchsburg in 
Marion; Womelsdorf, Ryeland and Robesonia in Heidelberg; Browns- 
ville, Lower Heidelberg, Lorah, Cacoosing, Wernersville, the mountain 
resorts, and South Mountain Asylum in Lower Heidelberg; Vine- 
mont, Fritztown, Montello, Weitzelville, Sinking Spring, Springmont, 
Wyomissing and West Reading in Spring; Mt. Pleasant, Hiester’s 
Mill, Bernville and Scull’s Hill in Penn; Schaefferstown and Krick’s 
Mill in Jefferson; Klopp’s Store or North Heidelberg post-office in 
North Heidelberg Township. This leaves Leinbach’s, Rickenbach’s, 
Strauss, Garfield, and Dauberville as little post-office hamlets of interior 
Bern and Center townships the whole cluster to stud this section quite 
thickly with village centers, which were formerly all strung on well- 
travelled mail and stage routes but now—as well as the farmers in 
between—supplied by the rural mail deliverer. In these centers are 
usually found the voting polls, the stores and drtisan shops, the 
village school-houses and frequently the churches. But as churches and 
schools came before the villages, there are yet many old and historic 
houses of worship not connected with villages yet quite as familiar 
landmarks and gathering centers, as the towns themselves, while the 
little red school-house graces many a cross-roads. 

All of these centers are well connected with highways. Road-build- 
ing may have been a habit of our frontiersmen. They would not be 
isolated. The church, the school, the store and the mill needed roads, 
and so a veritable net-work of winding highways—-usually well-built, 
and frequently hilly—string together the rural homes and neighbor- 
hoods and cross the streams on well-built bridges. These facilitated 
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travel and intercourse, already in the early decades and developed 
community interest and congregational commingling. Life, even among 
the pioneers, was romantic and sociable. 

The first settlement in all this section occurred in 1723. The two- 
hundreth anniversary of the same was elaborately celebrated in a four- 
day program at Womelsdorf in which tens of thousands participated, 
last year (1923). The first colony of settlers came from the Schoharie 
Valley of New York, who effected their migration by means of rafts, 
on which women and children with some sparse house-hold goods, 
floated down the Susquehanna River to the mouth of the Swatara 
Creek, about fifteen miles below where now is situated the city of 
Harrisburg, whence they pushed their way up this stream 
to near the headwaters of the Tulpehocken Valley of western 
Berks, while the men drove their cattle afoot on shore. There 
were thirty-three families in this first migration, who took 
up large tracts of land on the banks of the Tulpehocken, the first 
white men in all these parts of Penn’s Province. They were followed 
by other companies of their same class and kin in the years following, 
until very soon at least sixty families constituted this settlement on the 
Tulpehocken. | 

These pioneers were all Palatinate Germans, who had been befriended 
by Queen Anne of England in a time of French hostility, persecution 
and devastation in the Rhine Country: in the beginning of the 18th 
century and who had previously taken flight to England and especially 
to London. The Protestant Queen sent three thousand of these German. 
fugitives, in ten ship-loads, to her colony of New York in the spring 
of 1710. Despite her good intentions and later because of her death, 
these befriended immigrants did not fare well in the new world. Grasp- 
ing and cruel task-masters made their lot hard and their hearts heavy 
in Livingston Manor on the west bank of the Hudson, where they 
sought to eke out a living, besides paying for their passage, by the 
cultivation of flax and the burning of tar. After ten years of dire 
hardships, many of them moved to the southern shore of the Mohawk 
River, having had promises and hopes of better conditions there. But 
their own poverty, the rigor of the winters and the fraudulent treat- 

ment of another set of wealthy and domineering English land-sharks 

made their lot no less miserable. The story of their long struggle 
against these odds, despite every effort for justice and betterment, has 
often been told and fills volumes of most interesting annals of injustice 
and discouragement. The tide of improvement of their lot set in when 
they heard of the unoccupied lands on the Tulpehocken to which they 
had been invited, and when certain courageous ones banded themselves 
together, resolved to make another effort at colonization and with stout 
hearts set their faces and wended their way towards this new Canaan. 
Soon as the icy grip of Winter loosened his hold on the northern 
streams, in the spring of 1723, led by friendly Indians, these original 
thirty-three families, cut their way to the head-waters of the Susqtte- 
hanna, there constructed rafts, or floats, loaded them down with their 
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meager belongings in the form of household goods, and their heart's 
treasures—their wives and little ones—while the men folks drove their 
cattle ashore down stream. What an undertaking! What vision it 
presaged! What heroism it manifested! What faith it bespoke! What 
divine Providence it betokened! 

The journey was safely made. By the middle of May these rude 
and extemporized boats turned their blunt prows into the mouth of 
the Swatara, and a little after they reached the destination of their 
long, wearisome and hazardous journey, pitched their tents on the 
banks of the Tulpehocken, made selection of their homesteads and 
began to clear forests, plant their first meager spring crops, rear their 
log cabins and amid devout Te Deums and hope revived, began to write 
the first chapters of Caucasian history in this section of Penn’s pathless 
woods, by and by, but rapidly, to become the prosperous, thickly-set- 
tled, agricultural paradise of Berks County it has been for over a 
century anda half. Yet this prosperity came not before other important 
chapters of history were enacted and recorded. 

As it was, they were but squatters and had neither the Indians’ per- 
mission nor the proprietor’s authoritative consent for settlement. 
Though willing to pay for their lands, they had as yet no clear titles to 
their staked-off tracts of usually several hundred acres of homestead 
lands for each family, and had yet to appease the Red Men and satisfy 
and compensate the Land Agency of the Penns. 


~ 


CHAPTER II 
FRONTIER LIFE 


The Tulpehocken Creek—meaning “the land of turtles,” which had 
hitherto in all its meandering course and throughout all the preceding 
ages, only babbled in Indian syllables, now changed its musical, liquid 
melodies into a new tongue. From the latter part of May of this year 
of grace, 1723, it began to learn the language of the Palatines—that 
soft German lingo, which the new settlers on its banks had either 
learned from, or taught the German Rhine and its southern, mountain- 
ous tributaries. It was henceforth to harmonize its liquid speech with 
that of the Rhenish dialect, and sing its gentle lullabies, or its stormy 
raging flood-songs in this new tongue. For it soon heard the former no 
more, and reflected only the German voices of the husbandmen as they 
were making merry its fields and meadows with their glad songs and 
shouts, while swinging their sickles in their grain harvests, or ming- 
ling them with the swish of their German scythes through the tall 
grasses; or the pastoral calls of their shepherd lads, who drove the lowing 
kine and bleating sheep to water in its refreshing waves. 

Civilization was beginning on Tulpehocken’s banks. The thud of the 
woodman’s axe, the sound of the builder’s hammer, the sharp voice 
of the plowman to his horses and the gentle call of the milk maid to 
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the grazing kine, and, by and by, the blow of the threshing flail on the 
barn floor, the whirr of the creaking stones of the grist-mill, and, on 
Sundays, the loud sounding German-chorals of divine worship, were now 
echoing and reverberating throughout the winding valley. The people 
had come to build their permanent homes in the wilderness, A kindly 
Providence had led them safely through their wanderings, and now 
they were to make a Canaan of their new abode. They can only subsist 
by their own industry and it is work or perish for them. But God has 
been kind to them at last to bring them to this goodly land; the soil 
is rich, the climate salubrious, the natural resources abounding; so they 
will be joyful together and build their Ebenezers. Homes, a school, 
and soon a church are erected. Avenues of intercourse with the outside 
world must soon be opened. But dependence upon their own ingenuity 
and effort must be had for the plain and constant necessities of life. 
The building and inventive geniuses must be evoked. Skilled and 
trained labor comes to the fore. Mills,—saw, grist and fulling—rise 
along the streams, while artisan shops are scattered over the settle- 
ment. All the instruments and utensils needed to turn the raw flax, or 
wool, into linen and cloth—the flax-brake, hatchel, spinning wheel, 
haspel and loom are hand-made by man and skillfully used by women 
often. So does the house fill up with furniture and domestic utensils— 
all home and hand-made. The chairs, tables, bedsteads, clocks, chests, 
bureaus, butter-churns, tubs, barrels, wash-boards, pans, iron and cop- 
per-kettles, fat-lamps and lanterns, baskets of every description, brooms, 
all are “made on the Tulpehocken.” So are shoes and hats and clothing 
and harness and horse-shoes and plows and harrows and crockery- 
ware and tiles and, by and by, grain cradles and wind-mills and all the proces- 
sion of improved inventions in the art of living down the generations. 
From the primitive pioneer to the princely profiteer of today the dwellers 
on the Tulpehocken have kept abreast with the march of so-called 
civilization. 

But man has more than physical necessities. He is a sentient, 
spiritual being, as well as carnal and animal. He needs mental and 
spiritual food and stimulus, and social fellowship as well. These call 
for the schooJ-house and the sanctuary; the teacher and the preacher; 
the text-book and the religious worship; the newspaper and the printed 
book. All of these the Tulpehocken pioneers were not slow to provide. 
Their common blood and religion; their past experience and present 
purpose; their common wants and necessities; yea, their very existence 
and subsistence bound them together into a community. They reared 
their log cabins by mutual assistance. They felt a common longing for 
friendship, companionship, worship and protection. Hence they 
planned, petitioned, builded and worshipped together as a community. 

The first great need they felt in common, after their rude homes were 
built, was that they might have a church and a school. They had been 
worshippers of God, according to the Protestant teachings of Luther 
and the German Reformers, since their childhood. The Bible, the 
catechism and the hymn-book they had known from their youth. 
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Pastors and teachers had never been out of their sight. Even in their 
flight they were accompanied by these shepherds and guides. Revs. 
Kocherthal and Van Duehring, Haeger and Berkenmeyer, had either 
accompanied them from the Fatherland to the New World, or came to 
them and ministered to them in their New York Goshen. Conrad 
Weiser mentions all of them in his brief auto-biography, which relates 
the abbreviated history of those years of hardship. They came as pastors 
into his and his father’s households. One of them was calculating on 
joining this first migration to Pennsylvania, but at the end was hindered. 


or had changed his mind. It was the Rev. John Bernhard Van Duehren 


(sometimes spelled Van Dieren), Lutheran pastor of Schoharie, New 
York, but when he found migration impossible he promised the emi- 
grants on their departure that he would occasionally visit them in 
their new home and minister to them, which promise he kept and visited 
them a few times during the first year baptizing their children and 
administering the Lord’s supper. They held devotional services in 
their private homes, even in the absence of a minister, and so were 
banded together as a worshiping congregation, ere the first church 
edifice was erected. They were visited also in an official capacity 
during these early years by Revs. Daniel Falckner and Gerhart Henkel, 
pastors of the Falckner Swamp (New Hanover) Lutheran congregation 
of Montgomery County, the nearest church organization of German 
Lutherans in Pennsylvania. The latter of these ministers, in one of 
his official visits, urged the community or congregation, to rise and 
build a church edifice, which they did in the year 1727, or four years 
after their arrival and settlement. 

For this enterprise there were willing hearts and ready hands. One 
of the leading characters of this first migration was Loenhart Rieth, 
who had staked off his homestead at and about, and built his house 
near the confluence of the Mill Creek with the Tulpehocken. He at 
once donated on one of the knolls of his squatter farm, which over- 
looks the valley, sufficient land for church, school and burial purposes, 
upon which they now began to erect their first house of worship—the 
first church edifice ever erected in this part of Pennsylvania, north and 
west of the present city of Reading. It became known as the Rieth’s 
Lutheran Church, though what followers of Zwingli were among these 
first Lutheran settlers also aided in the erection of the building and 
afterwards for a season as before, joined in a common worship.* 

Tradition has it that this resolution to build took place at a public 
meeting held at the Indian Fort on the banks of the Mill Creek, between 
the present Sheridan and Newmanstown, where has stood for about 180 
years its stone successor, known as the “Zeller Indian Fort,” and 
erected by Heinrich Zeller in 1745. There were present at this meeting 
the three Rieth Brothers, John Adam, Loenhart and Michael; the 
Schaffers, Frederick and Michael; Christopher Lechner, George Scholl, 
Benjamin Spycker, the Zellers and many others, with their families. 





*~ Accounts of this church erection may be found in Conrad Weiser’s autobiography; in 


Christoph Sauer’s paper of Oct. 16, 1747: in Peter Spyker’s document ‘'‘The State of the 
Case’’—-The Penn'a-German Soc’y, Vol. my p, 570, 
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“In less than a week from the time of this meeting both old and young were busy at 
work to build the church, some at hewing down trees, others in digging the foundation, 
and some in preparing the stones for the foundation, and it is even said that the women 
rendered assistance in carrying water from the Tulpehocken Creek. In less than five 
months the church was ready for occupancy under the efficient management of Christopher 
Lechner who superintended the entire work.” . 


Thus the work of erecting this first Lutheran Bethel on the Tulpe- 
hocken, a sanctuary in the wilderness, a little log church in the wild- 
wood, progressed so rapidly and successfully because the people “had a 


mind to work.” 


Henceforth this is their community meeting place. The school-house 
and teacher’s home and the parsonage soon follow. School and church 
life are formally inaugurated, organized and housed. Though the church 
was small and built of logs, the furniture most primitive and rude, 
pulpit of rough boards and pulpit seat a block of a tree; pews, logs in 
rows, with upper side hewn; the altar a heavy walnut table, in which 
not a single iron nail can be found, donated by one of the Rieths, and 
still preserved,—yet these tabernacles of the Lord of hosts were oh! 
so amiable to them, for which their soul had longed and well-nigh 
fainted, and where to find the living God their heart and flesh had cried 
out. Now the sparrow could find a house and the swallow a nest for 
herself, where she might lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, their King and their God! They were to be blessed in their meet- 
ings and worshipful praises of Jehovah were here to be sung until, alas! 
poor human nature! confusion came. But more of this later. Now 
there was peace and unity and rejoicing. 

But there must be better facilities of approach to this hallowed spect, 
this Zion, this Jerusalem of the Settlement; and also better communica- 
tion with the outside world. Hence as the colony was increasing, and 
traffic with the centers of travel and business was desirable a road 


_— was needed. Footpaths and bridle paths usually along old Indian 


trails, had hitherto been the only lines of communication between this 
region and the settled parts of Penn’s Province, and only driveways 
among the farms of the community themselves. Hence the authorities 
of the Province were petitioned by these backwoods settlers for the 
first public road in all this section of present Berks County, the same 
year of the erection of their church, 1727. We are glad this document 
has been preserved for it gives us a goodly number of the names of 
these earliest pioneers, besides locating the road and acquainting us 
with the name oi at least one of the Quaker pioneers, who were slowly 
working their way northward from Philadelphia and had now actually 
crossed the later county line and had made one of the first of the 
scattered settlements of present Berks territory—George Boone. Fol- 
lowing is the petition with its signatures; laid before the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in Philadelphia in September, 1727: 





“September, 1727. 
To the Honorable Bench: 
We, whose names are herewith subscribed, ye inhabitants of ye northwest parts of ye 
Township of Oley, Tulpehocken, and parts adjacent. Having no Road as yet established 
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amongst us, by means whereof we suffer diver inconveniences and a great part of ye 

land at present not settled, through which ye hereby petitioned road is naturally designed 

to go by means of whereof there will be no opposition made in ye laying of it out. 
Wherefore, we your petitioners humbly request that you will be pleased to order a 

High road to be laid out. Beginning at the Lutheran Meeting House at Tolpehocken to 

end in the high road at the Quaker Meeting House, near George Boone’s Mill in Oley. 
And your petitioners shall ever pray. 


Frederick Schaeffer Peter Klub (Klop) 
Adam Lish (Lesch) Sebastian Fischer 

N. Neves (Neff) Lenhart Riet (Rieth) 
Nicholas Riehr (Riem) Jasper Riet (Rieth) 
Mardey Stub (Martin Stueb) Mardin Batdorff 
Anthonn Schadt Lenhart Feg 

Jacob Korbell Phillip Braun 

Johan Henrich Schuckert Mardin Zarben (Zerbe) 
Nicholas Schaeffer Michael Aemdrich (Emerich) 
Michael Ernest Herner Johan Entefelt 
Johannes Christmann Benjamin Boone 
Stephan Weisseicheidt (Wasserscheidt) Isaac Wiseman 

Adam Walborn John Collins 

Jacob Kobst (Klopf) Joseph Baker 

George Lisch (Lesch) Jonathan Baker 
Abraham Link (Lanks) Hugh Edwards 
Nicholas Rull (Ruell) William Roberts 
Cunrath Diffenbach Peter Hilton.” 


The petition was granted and the road partway built—from “the 
Lutheran Meeting House at Tolpehocken” to the fords of the Schuyl- 
kill—that same Fall. The next year the construction was completed to 
“the high road at the Quaker Meeting House, near George Boone’s 
Mill in Oley.” And now a highway was opened for travel and traffic 
from this frontier to tidewater and “the city of brotherly love” and a 
line of communication and migration opened to the interior to the hosts 
of their fellow countrymen who were henceforth continuously arriving 
at the port of Philadelphia and like a constant flood from the Fatherland, 
flowing and pressing their way to the vacant lands of Penn’s hinterland. 


CHAPTER III 
SECURING GOOD TITLES 


We have seen that the first Tulpehocken settlers were squatters—a 
whole colony of them. It is not that they were unscrupulous or indif- 
ferent about it; for in fact they had been invited by the highest authority 
of the province to settle upon a tract for which the Proprietors had 
themselves not yet secured good titles from the Indians. According to 
the understanding of the latter these Tulpehocken lands had never yet 
been purchased, or included in any treaty negotiation with them by the 
Penns. And thus it came that both the colony’s land-agents and the 
Indian tribes of this section looked askance at this sudden setting up 
of a Christian settlement on the banks of “the Turtle Creek.” Though 
the Palatines were sincere and innocent, perfectly willing to make 
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reasonable payments for their primitive forest lands, they were obliged 
to be regarded as trespassers by the Red Men and tediously to wait 
for nearly a decade before the proprietors could furnish them secure 
titles to their improved acres. We have the correspondence and 
documentary transactions still preserved and, as a matter of historic 
interest, shall recite them for the benefit of present-day and future 
readers. 

While representatives of the Schoharie Palatines were in Albany, 
protesting against the fraudulent dispossession of their improved 


homesteads, it chanced that Sir William Keith, Governor of the colony . 


of Pennsylvania, was also in that city. He heard their piteous but 
just plea and, doubtless touched by the righteousness of their cause, 
officially invited them to settle in his colony. 

About the same time the elder Conrad Weiser, with two other 
deputies, was sent to London, to ask redress from the Royal govern- 
ment. During his stay in England, he happened to visit also the widow 
of William Penn, then residing in Ruscombe, Berkshire, and also inter- 
viewed other members of the Penn family, with an endeavor to arrange 
for the purchase of lands in Pennsylvania, contiguous to the Dutch 
settlement on the Upper Delaware, known as the Minisink settlement. 
Had he been successful in this effort the settlement of the Palatines of 
Schoharie would very likely have been made on the Delaware instead 
of the Tulpehocken—in Monroe instead of Berks County. And he 
probably would have been successful had not the Provincial Secretary, 
James Logan, written his desire to secure the greatest possible amount 
of money for the Proprietors for these lands. Amongst the “Papers 
Relating to Provincial Affairs” is a letter from James Logan to John 
Penn (William’s Son), dated Philadelphia, 25th, November, 1727, of 
which the following is an extract. Speaking of the division of the 
property amongst the heirs, he says: 


“About William’s share, which thou particularly recommends, I have been anxious, 


“but there are certain rich low lands on Delaware near a hundred miles northward on a 


straight line not far from a Dutch settlement, at a place called Mackbockomack in Jersey, 
and on the confines of New York Government—settlement is about SO miles from 
Kingston, or Esopus, on Hudson River. A certain German of the Palatino, named 
Conradt Wyser, who was with thee at Ruscomb or London in the year 1723, treating 
about Lands, received a few lines from thee at Lond. wrote from Ruscomb, which only 
show that you had talked together about somewhat, but mentions not so much as the 
word Land. A friend of his also made affidavit about some words that passed between 
the Mother and Wyser concerning Land here. From these that fellow has had the 
assurance to pretend a power from you to Sell Lands, and thereupon an agreement with 
several People for parcels of those rich Tracts I have mentioned, upon which they have 
proceeded to purchase, Rights of the Indians at excessive prices. Being informed of this, 
I did what lay in my power to make the People sensible of the cheat, that their Pur- 
chases of the Indians were against our Laws, and that their agreement with Wyser was 
of no validity. : 

We, the Trustees, coming about ten days since to the knowledge of this, to prevent, as 
far as we could, such irregular practices resolved to lay the nephew William’s Rights to 


_ these Lands and have actually sent up the surveyor General with two others.” 


This letter clearly establishes a number of things: first that an 
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attempt was first made to locate the Schoharie Palatine settlement on 
the Upper Delaware which was only prevented by the Provincial secre- 
tary’s interference; secondly the elder Weiser conferred with William 
Penn’s widow about terms of settlement in Pennsylvania, and thirdly . 
that honest efforts were made to secure good titles to their appropriated 


lands by these first settlers, either by negotiations with the proprietors or 
the Indians. } 


That these Palatine squatters had a bonafide invitation from George 
Keith is further a matter of record (See Colonial Records of Pennsyl-- 
vania Vol. III, p. 341) and that his honor’s encouragement was responsi- 
ble for their migration and location on the Indian lands of the Tulpe- 
hocken is acknowledged even by James Logan himself in his later 
correspondence. But their purpose was not to escape a reasonable pay- 
ment for their appropriated possessions. Before ever the colonial 
Proprietors had secured, by treaty rights with the Indian tribes still 
claiming this section at the time of this settlement, their own proprietor- 
ship of these Tulpehocken lands, in the second year of their settlement 
did these oft defrauded German settlers, file their petition to the authori- 
ties for a just fiscal settlement. Of this the following petition is docu- 
mentary proof: 


“To his Excellency, William Keith, Baronet Governor of Pennsylvania, etc., etc., the 
Honorable Council. 

“The petition of us, the subscribers being thirty-three families in number at present 
inhabiting Tulpehocken Creek, 

Humbly Showeth 

“That your petitioners being natives of Germany, about fifteen years ago, were by the 
great goodness and royal bounty of her late Majesty, Queen Anne, relieved from the 
hardships which they then suffered in Europe, and were transported into the Colony of 
New York, where they settled. But the families increasing being in that Government 
confined to the scanty allowance of ten acres of land to each family, whereon they could 
not well subsist. Your petitioners being informed of the kind reception which their 
countrymen usually meet with in the Province of Pennsylvania, and hoping they might, 
with what substance they had, acquire larger settlements in that Province, did last year 
(in the spring of 1723), leave their settlements in New York Government, and come with 
their families into this province, where, upon their arrival they applied them- 
selves to his Excellency the Governor, who, of his great goodness permitted 
them to inhabit upon Tulpehocken Creek (being the farthest inhabited part 
of the Province northwest of Philadelphia) on condition that they should make full 
satisfaction to the proprietor, or his agents, for such lands as should be allotted to them, 
when they were ready to receive the same. And now your petitioners, understanding 
that: some gentlemen, agents of the proprietor, have ample power to dispose of lands in 
this Province. And we, your petitioners, being willing and ready to purchase, do humbly 
besech your Excellency and Council to recommend to us to the favorable usage of the 
Proprietor’s agents, that upon paying the usual prices for lands at such distance from 
Philadelphia, we may have sufficient rights and titles made to us for such lands as we shall 
Occasion to buy, that our children may have some settlement to depend on hereafter, and 
by your authority we may be freed from the demands of the Indians of that part of the 
country, who pretend a right thereto. And we humbly beg leave to inform your Excellency 
and Council, that there are fifty families more who, if they may be admitted upon the same 
conditions, are desirous to come and settle with us. We hope for your favorable answer 
to this our humble request, and as in duty bound shall ever pray, etc., etc. 


Johannes Yans Conrad Shitz (Sheets) 
Peter Ritt (Rieth) Paltus Unsf 
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Toritine Serbo (Zerbe) Johann Peter Pacht 

Josap Sab Jocham Michael Cricht (Christ) 
Jorge Rith (Rieth) Sebastian Pisas (Latin for Fischer) 
Johannes Claes Shaver (Schaeffer) Andrew Falborn (Walbou) 

Jo. Hamelar Ritt (Rieth) Godfreyt Filler (Fidler) 


Antonis Sharb (Scharff) 


What an honest, straight forward petition! No Yankee subterfuges 
in this language! No Robert Hunter, no Robert (two robbers) Living- 
stone trickery-and fraud! Even in this generation may descendants be 
proud of such forebears! Only they may find it hard to trace their 
ancestry, the way the translator of this German petition has butchered 
the doubtlessly scrawled-in-German-script names of the petitioners! 

But the glowing dream expressed in the petition was not so easily 
realized. The paradise for themselves and their children, so fondly 
hoped for, was not yet regained. It was not to be gained without new 
trials, cares and hopes deferred. Sir William Keith had been too liberal 
in his invitation to these Germans and his promise of cheap lands. The 
fact is they were not yet his, nor the Proprietors and their Commis- 
sioners to offer for settlement. The Governor had overstepped his 
bounds and was deposed because his plans were not in accord with those 
of the proprietors and their Agents. The Commissioners alone claimed 
the power to dispose of lands and so the Governor’s action was declared 
as illegal since without their knowledge or consent. It hung as a dark 
cloud over these new Pilgrims for several years and a storm was possibly 
averted only by the fair and honest proposition of these pioneers to 
pay reasonably for their lands. 

Quoting again from James Logan’s letter of November 25, 1727, to 
John Penn which is taken up largely with the division of the Province 
among Penn’s heirs, he says: 

“For Letitia (Penn’s daughter) a Tract of very good land was laid out at a place call’d 
Tulpehocken, about 70 miles from Philad’a, by young Rees Thomas, about five years since, 
by Mr. Aubrey’s direction at which, tho it could not properly or regularly be done at the 
time, I thought it was much better to connive than oppose it. The next year our late 
Governor placed the Palatines there, whom he had invited from Albany, who will certainly 
hold it, on some terms or other, peaceably, by agreeing to an annual Rent, or a reasonable 
purchase, if they can, but they are too numerous and resolute to be removed; nor, since 
they were placed there by what they accounted an authority would it be proper to 
endeavor their Disappointment.” 


From later correspondence we gather that, probably because the 
Proprietaries seemed pushed for money, they inquired of their Com- 
missioners if they did not deem it wise to sell these lands to the 
Palatines and other squatters at a portion of a fixed purchase price for 
cash and for the balance levy “raise a quit-rent in proportion, which, 
considering the part of the purchase money abated to be entirely lost, 
must not be calculated to the Common Interest, but at least at three per 
cent more.” 
~ But meanwhile somebody else was looking up the Proprietaries title 
to these disputed Tulpehocken lands. The Delaware Indian Chiefs still 
laid claim upon them and invited themselves to a Council Meeting with 
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their Colonial Commissioners, and held them responsible for their 
occupation by these white settlers. Accordingly on June 5, 1728 was 
held in the “Great Meeting House” in Philadelphia a Council Meeting, 
at which were present these Delaware Chiefs and asked for satisfaction. 
In response they were shown the treaty made with them ten years 
previously, by which they deeded to the English “All the lands, Islands, 
Woods and Waters, situated between the said two Rivers of Delaware 
and Susquehanna.” But éxplanation was not so easily made, and quiet- 
ing the aroused Indians could not be done by waving a paper before 
their faces. Land titles can not be so easily won even from Indians. We 
quote from the record of the proceedings: . 


“This Deed being fully explained to the Indians in their own language, Sassoonan and 
Opekasset, two of those who had executed it being present, viewed their Marks and 
acknowledged that it was all true, and that they had paid for all the Lands therein 
mentioned; but Sassoonan said the Lands beyond these Bonds had never been paid for, 
that these reached no further than a few miles beyond Oley, but that their Lands on 
Tulpehocken were seated by the Christians. 

“Mr. Logan answered, that he understood at the Time that Deed was drawn, and ever 
since, that Lechay Hills or Mountains stretched away from a little below Lechay, or the 
Forks of the Delaware to those Hills on Susquehanna that lie about ten miles from 
Pextan (Paxtang). Mr. Farmer (Freame) said those Hills passed from Lechay, a few 
miles above Oley and reached no farther, and that Tulpehocken Lands lay beyond them. 

“Mr. Logan proceeded to say, that whether these Lands of Tulpehocken were within 
or without the Bounds mentioned in the Deed, he well knew that the Indians some few 
years since were seated on them and that he with the other Commissioners, of whom 
Richard Hill and Isaac Norris now Present at the Board were two, would never consent 
that any settlement should be made on Lands where the Indians are Seated, that these 
Lands were settled wholly against their minds and even without their knowledge. 

“Sassoonan said he could not himself believe the Christians had settled on them, till 
he came and with his own Eyes saw Houses and Fields they had made there.” 


Here follows the record of Proceedings. The former petition of the 
Palatines is alluded to and the blame for their squatting on this land 
hinted at as belonging to Sir William Keith, then Governor, and as- 
surances are given the Indians would not be defrauded and pleas were 
made that the Palatines should not be harmed or driven off. Finally the 
matter was adjusted by having Thomas Penn, one of the Proprietaries 
come from England to Straighten out matters. He arrived in August, 
1732. On September 7, 1732 a deed was obtained from the Indians, 
for which due compensation was given, covering the entire Schuylkill 
Region with its tributaries and Satisfactory titles guaranteed the 
Palatine settlers. 

This Deed is an interesting document. It may be found in Colonial 
Records of Pennsylvania, and is quoted in full in The Tulpehocken 
Bi-Centennial Souvenir Volume (pp. 73-75). It recites that seven 
Indian Chiefs for themselves and all other Indians of the same Nation, 
or Confederation for a special Consideration of sundry articles of mer- 
chandise to them in hand paid, have granted bargained, sold, released 
and confirmed unto John, Thomas and Richard Penn, Esgqr., Proprietors 
of the said Province, all the tracts of land in the upper Schuylkill and 
entire Lebanon and East Penn valleys, between the Delaware and 
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Susquehanna rivers, which was signed and sealed and delivered by 
eight Indian Chiefs in the presence of James Logan, Thomas Freame, 
Isaac Norris, Jr., Robert Charles, Peter Lloyd, W. Plumstead, James 
Hamilton, Mord. Lloyd and James Steel, on the 7th day of September 
in the year of Our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-Two 
and in the Sixth year of King George the Second over Great Britain ete. 

This document fixes the purchase of the Tulpehocken lands from the 
Indians by the Penn Proprietors, the three sons of William Penn, from 
whom these Palatinate pioneers later made their purchases, after having 
occupied their appropriated estates and improved them for nine years. 
Not-a few of their descendants show with pride in our day the original 
parchment deeds of their ancestral homesteads granted them by these 
Land Commissioners with the signatures of John, Thomas and Richard 
Penn upon them. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FLOOD-TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


With the question of ownership and consequent power to give clear 
titles to lands in this section of present Berks settled, the flood-gates of 
German and Swiss immigration into these parts were widely opened, 
and for several: decades there flowed a steady stream of these stocks 
of Europe’s most enterprising, most industrious and most thrifty classes 
into this newly opened refuge of the oppressed, persecuted and over- 
burdened classes, not only of the Rhine Country, but also from many 
other parts of the Fatherland. Through the decades before the French 
and Indian War these now north-western townships of Berks, then the 
Tulpehocken, Bethel, Bern and Heidelberg sections of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, were rapidly being occupied. By the time the war-whoop of the 
Red Men echoed through these valleys, at the instigations of the French, 
about the middle of the 18th century, the wave of settlement had washed 
to the very foot of the Kittatinny Mountains and even beyond. 

It is fortunate for the historian and the interested genealogical student 
that Records of this flood of immigration have been preserved, and 
in some instances published lists are preserved which may be consulted 
today. Whilst no exact and complete list of the Schoharie families that 
settled on the Tulpehocken—either with the thirty-three original families 
coming in 1723, or the promised “fifty families more who, if they may 
be admitted upon the same conditions, are desirous to come and settle 
with us,” of whom the petitioners to the Governor and Honorable 
Council (see previous chapter) spoke, and which some historians* claim 
did come in 1728, or the twelve additional families arriving in 1729, of 
whom was Conrad Weiser, Jr., (later known as the Interpreter) and 
his family—has been kept to the knowledge of the present writer, yet 
many of them must be embraced in such lists as are published in the 


* See ‘‘Blue Book of Schuylkill Co.’’ by Mrs. Ella Z. Elliott, p. 39, etc. 
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No. IV of the Addenda to the “Life of Conrad Weiser, by C. Z. Weiser, 
D.D.,” p. 398 et seq., (which see), the surnames of many of whom are 
borne by large numbers of the dwellers of this section of Berks at the 
present day. 

Rupp, the historian, gives us an early list of residents of Tulpehocken 
Township, which, however, is evidently not complete. Yet it may help 
many of the present day to trace their ancestry to these pioneer days, 
if they but note a few changes in the spelling of surnames. The list 
follows, though in the formation of Berks and Lebanon counties, some 


of these early dwellers were found to be outside of the limits of present . 


Berks: 
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John Adam Dieffenbach 
Christian Lower 
John Spyker 
Jacob Laderman 
Ulrich Schwartz 
Stephen Conrad 
Conrad Sherf 
John Livergood 
Peter Sanns 
Adam Stein 
John Edwards 
Peter Lebo 
Christopher Weiser 
George Bleistine 
John Ketterman 
Peter Ansbach 
Michael Ried 
Herman Walborn 
Frederick Reed 
George Landauer 
Henry Boyer 
Martin Step 
Abraham Lauchs 
Peter Serbe 
Casper Reed 
Peter Reed 
Jacob Reed 
Frederick Kaufman 
Christian Frank 
Rudolph Moir 
Michael Kofner 
George Brosius 
Jacob Bortner 
Jacob Cosert 
Casper Reed 
Loenard Rees 
Adam Sesch 


~Philip Brown 


Peter Shever 
Felty Unruth 
Jacob Miller 
Jacob Hubelor 
Jacob Wilhelm 
Jacob Bartner 
Nicholas Olly 
John Hovershen 


Simon Sherman 
Jacob Riegel 
Jacob Schwaner 
Daniel Lucas 
William Keyser 
Philip Gebhart 
George Ulrich Fisher 
William Dieler 
Conrad Reber 
Valentine Bumgardner 
Nicholas Lang 
Frederick Sap 
Valentine Neu 
Christian Kurtz 
John Ebberts 
Michael Alberts 
Peter Laux 

Peter Krieger 
John Weiser 
William Broth 
Gottfried Fitler 
Peter Mink 

Casper Stump 
Matthias Wagner 
Jacob Fischer 
John Soller 

Jacob Sorbert 
Francis Wenrich 
George Null 
Jacob Livingood 
Francis Parvin 
Henry Seller 
Ludwig Ansbach 
George King 
John Fobrer 
Christopher Keiser 
John Trautman 
Michael Detweiler 
Nicholas Kintzer 
John Moir 
Henry Stein 
Christian Moir 
George Sherman 
Peter Keephart 
William Keyser 
George Jacob Sherman 


Gottfried Rohrer 
Jacob Hoffman 
Matthias Doebler 
George Wolf 

Bartel Dissinger 
George Tallinger 
Henry Millberger 
Wolf Miller 

George Paffinberger 
George Kantrico 
Daniel Moir 
Martin Schell 
Adam Jordan 
Jacob Tantor 

Jacob Fullman 
Matthias Noffzinger 
John Geo. Meirslem 
~Jacob Miller 

Simon Bogenreis 
Andrew Wollindeck 
George Gotyman 
Henry Reidenbach 
John Balzar Shever 
Valentine Bringseil 
Martin Warner 
Christopher Ulrich 
John Jacob Snebly 
Matthias Bricker 
John Pontius 

Peter Kriser 
Nicholas Hamber 
Nicholas Miller 
George Weaver 
Philip Meade 

John Philip Bunger 
George Christ 
Conrad Wirth 
Thomas Kern 
Matthias Shefer 
John Rignore 
Jacob Stough 

John George Mats 
William Sassaman 
Adam Rehm 

John Adam Weaver 
Jacob Houksvert 
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The foregoing list includes mostly names of settlers in the western 
portion of the Tulpehocken Valley, and doubtless most of them had 
come with the various Schoharie migrations. The 1729 accession, 
however including such names as Hoehn, Fischer, Lauer, Anspach, Bat- 
dorf, Spicker, Crist, Caderman, Noocre, Lebenguth, with Conrad Weiser, 
according to Rupp, must have settled more to the east and north of 
these original settlers, where their pioneer homesteads may still be 
traced. | 

But the Schoharie supply, coming by way of the Susquehanna, was 
only a rivulet of immigration compared to the river that poured in its 
constant flood direct from the Fatherland, and coming through the 
port of Philadelphia. And of this stream of immigration, before our 
French and Indian War, pouring its constant floods into Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and, by their settlements, constantly pressing the frontier 
line of land-occupation westward and northward, we have tolerably 
complete records of names and arrivals. Ship companies found it a 
paying business and stimulated the foreign exodus. For some decades 
the upper Rhine population melted away and floated down the classic 
and historic stream towards the port of embarkation and exit at Rotter- 
dam, as when the spring thaws and freshets free these hilly uplands of 
the winter’s ice and snow. The traffic was not slipshod, however, for a 
careful record was kept of all arrivals at the Philadelphia port, including 
names of vessel, captain and passengers above children’s age. All adults 
were required to register an oath of allegiance to the government of the 
new colony and sign their names. And thus it comes that we have 
today the lists of not less than thirty thousand German immigrant 
names. These lists have been published by the historian of I. D. Rupp, 
and are included in Vol. XVIT of the Pennsylvania Archives of the 
Second Series. Hither the research student is directed for “first aid” 
in the genealogical problem that today puzzles so many of the sons and 
daughters of these early German settlers of Pennsylvania. Many of 
them found their way to the present limits of Berks County, and 
hundreds upon hundreds of them to that western section which is 
herein historically treated. 

Hither came and settled, even before the establishment of the present 
county, as is gathered from lists of taxables of the various townships 
then existing, into Heidelberg, then embracing all the present town- 
ships of that name, the Weisers, Boyers, Orths, Eckerts, Shaners, 
Fitlers, Deers, Grohs, Kleins, Zerbes, Hoffmans, Lauchs, Shugers, 
Grubers, Haehns, Felsmayers, Radgees, Fausts, Spobens, Joneses, 
Evans, Malles, Betzes, Fusers, Eberlies, Marshalls, Kobles, Brickers, 
Daubes, Obalds, Scharffs, Knops, Michels, Freys, Staers, Lauers, 
Bickels, Ernsts, Bartebergers, Kaisers, Hetrichs, Riedlys, Finks, 
Storcks, Millers, Knauers, Scholls, Kreiters, Decherts, Doutricks, 
Bimocks, Gerharts, Kohlers, Dislers, Boyers, Bechtels, Engles, Wen- 
gerts, Feges, Newmans, Browns, Mauntzs, Sensabachs, Nickels, Culls, 
Grosses, Bosmans, Spohns, Busches, Klingers, Schaeffers, Warners, 
Smiths, Freimeiers, Frantzs, Paffenbergers, Stumps, Bayers, Jacobys, 
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Brunners, Boniwitzes, Wenrichs, Planks, Riegels, Martins, Boeshores, 
Strohs, Schneiders, Bombergers, Mayers, Spatzes, Lincks, Helds, 
Dieters, Roses, Glatts, Kesslers, Schallhorns, Overhouses, Princes, 
Fuchses, Rickerts, Hettericks, Kurtzes, Schnells, Mohrs, Steinbrechers, 
Haases, Witners, Borgers, Hehls, Seitels, Longs, Brindels, Slauchs, 
Fischers, Everharts, Scheffers, Bolenders, Heckerts, Schweigaris, 
Aumillers, Stovers, Crandebergers, Schwobs, Riegels, Docks, Schoen- 
felters, Walters, Zerbes, Schmaltzes, Foltzes, DaMillers, Gernerds, 
Robbs, Schwartzes, Minnigs, Christs, Koenigs, Hartmans, Allens, 
Werles, Schneiders, Potteigers, Armhelds, Ruhls, Serveys, Planks, 
Boyers, Leschs, Sohls, Joneses, Lerches, Erntts, Comrades, Manutzes, 
Yungs, Bauers, Weavers, Seidels, Deckerts, etc., etc. The above is 
gathered from the list of taxables, given of Heidelberg Township in 
the year 1756. 

A similar list of the earliest residents at the base of the Blue Mts., in 
now Upper Bern and Upper Tulpehocken townships, embraces the 
names of Jacob Shaver, George Mock, George Webb, Burgoin Bird, 
Thomas Willots, Francis Yarnall, Rudolph Henry, William Hughes, 
Richard Stephen, John Fincher, Thomas Ellis, John Green, John Wil- 
lots, Paul Himes, Rudolph Kendle, Joseph Jordan, John Jones, Jacob 
Fudge, Jacob Grosshaup, Matthias Swisie, Philip Hope, Michael Homel, 
George Seiffer and William Anderson. : 

The original Bern Township was largely settled by immigrants from 
the canton of Switzerland, who named their new home in America in 
memory of the old one—Bern. A goodly number of them were men of 
wealth influence and character, who and whose descendants were found 
to leave their impress upon the new community. Thus it comes that 
from this section rose soldiers, statesmen and professional men of 
distinction. The earliest settlers, coming through the port of Phila- 
delphia, reached these parts, along the lower Tulpehocken, between 
the years, 1728 and 1740. In 1752, the year of the erection of the county, 
the following list of taxables is reported: 


Abraham Hause, Joseph Richards, Albright Straus, Philip Straus, Joseph Shoemaker, 
Jacob Good, Christian Stutzman, Jacob Hanslerf, Anemias Sickle, Walter Rumford, George 
Sheel, Hans Filbert, Jacob Weisner, Jacob Beiler, George Wagoner, Jacob Kaufman, Fred- 
erick Moir, Ludowick Nicholas, Samuel Minks, Felty Long, Ludowick Meily, Joseph 
Solendbrien, John Sever, Albright Fright, Rynard Chartle, Jacob Stutsman, Henry Steely, 
Jacob Westlor, Jacob Beiler, John Sreber, Valentine Helmberger, Nicholas Miller, Henry 
Bussand, Nicholas Runch, Michael Bumer, John Passman, Matthew Turnbek, Philip 
Jacobs, Christian King, George Crusel, Cortes Crusel, Ludowick Semarr, William Tumble- 
son, John Smith, Christopher Four, Benjamin Kepler, Samuel King, Christian Pike, Pence 
Lehman, John Holy, Pence Benedict, Henry Adam, John Hertzberger, Christopher Yader, 
Jacob Bader, Martin Geek, John Fisher, John Kaufman, Everhard Caspin, Gery Wagoner, 
Jr., Jacob Pertgoble, John Young, John Zimmerman, Bastian Rood, Christian Yader, 
Philip Faust, Herman Weaver, Daniel Hiester, George Gardner, John Faust, Christian 
Albright, Michael Stout, Jacob Bois, Peter Harpin, Matthew Weaver, Jacob Rezer, Jr., 
Martin Cheaner, Joseph Heck, John Runch, Jacob Bucks, John Meater, John Snider, Sr., 
Jacob Rude, William Leymeister, George Bellman, Casper Philip, David Grim, Jacob 
Grim, Nicholas Klee, Philip Boyer, Michael Hansel, John Snider, Jr., John Althaus, 
John Richards, Titus Denning, John Elleman, Nicholas Souder, James Williamson, Adam 
Rickebach, John Stout, Christian Kaufman, Jacob Albright, Andreas Weiler, Jacob Runkle, 
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Christian Berer, George Kirsner, Christian Zuch, Samuel Wallison, John Apler, Adam 
Bohn, Frederick Trum, John Mackimore, Woolrick Rathmacher, Jacob Fuchs, Philip 
Machimore, Peter Brown, Valentine Epler, John Hiester, John Rebert, Jost Hiester, 
Adam Stump, William Hettrich, Nicholas Haller, Jacob Summer, Jacob Rezer, Jacob 
Obelt, Hieronymus Henig, Hans Michael Leep, Jacob Miller, Wondle Brecht, David 
Brecht, Jacob Allwene, Henry Kettner, George Gernant, Peter Zuber, Samuel Wallison. 


We trace in some of these names the ancestors of families since be- 
come quite noted in the country’s history, despite variations of spelling, 
which the surnames have undergone. But local places, churches and 
officials of this section can easily trace their nomenclature or ancestry to 
this list, which shows Bern was well settled quite early. 

Bethel the farthermost northwest portion of the county so named by 
an early colony of Moravian settlers even had already a considerable 
sprinkling of settlers at this early period. It was upon this township 
that upon the outbreak of Indian depredations during the French and 
Indian Wars, the heaviest devastating and murderous blow fell, and 
where the well-known Fort Henry was erected and garrisoned by Capt. 
Busse, during that horrible, savage outbreak. Among the earliest in- 
habitants of this township, according to the following list of taxables 
of 1754 were: 

Martin Kepler, Charles Smith, Michael Grossman, Casper Snevely, George Reninger, 
Loretz Stautz, Wendel Reeger, John Schuie, Peter Bixler, Martin Eichbelberger, Martin 
Eisenhauer, John Eichgelberger, Michael Groff, George Groff, Frederick Sixth, George 
Beeshor, John Kunkel, Martin Speck, Jacob Dehn, Adam Kussell, George Emmerich, 
Michael Wieland, Nicholas Marke, David Marke, Nicholas Gebhart, Andreas Smith, 
Jacob Sierer, John Apple, Daniel Sneider, Henry Kobel, Conrad Fuerther, Ulrich Spies, 
Henry Shuie, Christopher Herold, Frantz Legenbeager, Adam Daniel, Nicolaus Pontius, 
George Berger, Henry Berger, Andrew Kremer, John Emrich, Jacob Smith, Jacob Emrich, 
Jacob Zerbe, Baltzer Emrich, Leonard Emrich, Jacob Leyninger, Ulrich Seltzer, Baitzer 
Smith, Frederick Tresler, Martin Tresler, Bastian Stein, Thomas Bower, Rudy Mayer, 
John Frantz, Peter Mayer, John Adam Walborn, John Adam Batdorf, William Parsons, 
Esqr., Christel Neucommer, Wendell Seibert, Christopher Knebel, Peter Dietrich, Christopher 
Reier, Dietrich Markle, Nicholas Wolf. 


In this list are names which will come up again in the stormy history 
of the French and Indian War. One sees in these various township 
lists of adult taxpayers, less than twenty-five years after this section was 
purchased from the Indians and thrown open to immigration, how great 
was the flood tide of foreign exodus to this promising home and haven of 
rest for the troubled fugitives of the Rhine lands and other parts of 
Germany. 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


Among the earliest and most potent influences that bound the various 
neighborhoods of settlers of this section—and indeed of all parts of the 
county—together was Religion. In some respects, indeed, the differing 
tenets of faith may have had a tendency to keep communities apart, 
separating them into zealous religious factions that if they did not 
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indeed war against each other, yet stood aloof and prevented their most 
intimate social and community fellowship. Both of the above tenden- 
cies prevailed. 

The migration of the German hosts to Pennsylvania, described in 
the preceding chapter, took place when the religious agitations in 
Germany and other Protestant countries of Europe was at its highest. 
The post-Reformation leaven was working in all interior Europe. New 
phases of religious faith, emphasizing either doctrine, inner experiences, 
spiritual visions and mental states, or else forms of service and the 
administration of the sacraments, or else even modes of dress and 
degress of contact and severance with the affairs of this secular world, 
divided Protestant Christendom into factions of sharp distinction. New 
leaders along these lines had arisen, and these by strong emphasis upon 
their points of difference from other Protestants, gather about them a 
following that broke up the Christian forces into different s¢ctarian 
camps, whose cleavage was sharp. Thus there were Mennonites, Mora- 
vians, Dunkers, Schwenkfeldians, Quakers and Anabaptists, besides the 
orthodox followers of Luther and Zwingli. 

All of these were transplanted to America—mostly into Pennsylvania 
in the first decades of the eighteenth century. Here they had free 
scope for their propagation and development. By magnifying their 
points of difference, these various religious denominations, grew into 
distinct communities, indeed, which in many parts of Pennsylvania 
have kept up partition walls to this day, keeping these several camps 
distinct and separate religiously, whatever intercuurse they may have 
with one another commercially and politically. 

But this very force also tended to weld together more closely those 
of the same camps and wherever there settled a neighborhood of one 
and the same faith, or of closely allied and cognate faith and form of 
worship, as was the case in this north-western portion of Berks County, 
this religous faith and fervor was a mighty centripetal force to bind and 
hold such communities together. In this portion of Berks, herein 
treated, settled almost exclusively by the followers of the two great 
leaders of Protestantism of the Reformation period—the Lutherans and 
German Reformed, who were known by others as “the church people” 
to distinguish from “the meeting-house folk” of other cults. They 
had come to America with their Sermon, song and prayer-books, with 
their catechisms and devotional libraries, with their notions and con- 
victions of churchly order and churchly forms of worship and in certain 
instances they came with their pastors among them, guiding them to 
the shores of America, as was the case with the Lutheran and Reformed 
Palatines, whom Queen Anne befriended and shipped to New York 
colony. These latter were accompanied by the Lutheran pastor, Rev. 
Joshua Kocherthal, and the Reformed pastor, Rev. John Frederick 
Heger. They had been accustomed to organized and orderly church- 
life in the Fatherland, and had already established congregations on the 
banks of the Hudson and the Mohawk rivers, and so they came to the 
Tulpehocken section as the Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock, as church 

















bards, that is as a colony having churchly fellowship, though they 
came without pastor, church edifice or altar. 

But they had the church devotion, the church need and the church love 
and this spirit bound them together. They could worship without 
a pastor, or a church edifice. Their humble cabins could serve tem- 
porarily as a sanctuary, and a chosen elder, or teacher, could serve in 
place of pastor to read to them the sermon for the church day sabbath. 
And this these Palatines on the Tulpehocken did for a few years, until 
they summoned strength to arise and build their first log church in the 
wilderness. 

This was in the year 1727, when they erected on the brow of a hill 
that overlooks the confluence of the Mill Creek with the Tulpehocken 
the first religious edifice in all this western section of Berks County. 
Because built upon land donated from the appropriated acres of the 
squatter Loenhardt Rieth, one of the leading figures of this first 
migration, it was known for many years—even oft so mentioned today— 
as the Rieth (Reed) Lutheran church. 

Although the Lutherans were in the majority in this first colony 
and the church erected was known as a Lutheran Church, the Reformed 
settlers of this first migration worshipped with them in the same 
building for a number of years. For some time the congregation was 
dependent on visiting ministers, coming only occasionally from other 
and older settlements to temporarily serve them with the proclamation 
of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. Jt is known 
as a matter of record that, for few years, their old pastor, Rev. Bern- 
hart Van Duehren, of Schoharie, made annual visits to this flock. So 
also did Revs, Falckner and Henckel, Lutheran pastors of the Falckner’s 
Swamp section of Montgomery County occasionally visit this section 
in a ministerial capacity. But it was usually a lay elder, or appointed 
school teacher who conducted public services during these first years of 
their church life here. Among these a certain journeyman tailor, Casper 
Lentbecker by name, who had settled among them and been employed 
as teacher, having by his ability and piety won the confidence of the 
community, was the most prominent lay-reader. 

As time passed on and the settlement grew by new accessions, efforts 
were made to secure the services of a permanent, settled pastor among 
them. These efforts, instituted by Conrad Weiser through Lentbecker 
to secure such an ordained minister from the Institution at Halle, 
Germany, having failed the congregation elevated the school-teacher, 
Lentbecker, to the office of minister, which he accepted and at once 
assumed the pastoral office. But the manner of this advance was beset 
with grave suspicions that he had not made an honest effort to secure 
a regularly ordained minister from the Fatherland, but took advantage 
of the situation to promote his own interests and ambitions, and so 
brought about a split in the congregation, which finally led by various 
steps to a bitter church contreversy, known as the “Tulpehocken con- 
fusion,” which is of sufficient historical importance to have an entire 
chapter devoted to the outworkings of this breach. 
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At about this time, 1734 a young, recently ordained Lutheran pastor, 
who had settled at Conestoga, Lancaster County, appears upon the scene 
as the chosen pastor of the opposition party to Lentbecker, who not 
only figured prominently in this church controversy, but gained the 
reputation as the greatest congregational organizer and founder in the 
early annals of the Lutheran church of Pennsylvania. He became in 
next two decades practically connected in the founding of nearly 
all the Lutheran churches in western Berks, all of Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Dauphin and York counties of Pennsylvania and even carried his home 
missionary activities into western Maryland and the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. 

The earliest missionaries of the scattered Reformed members of these 
parts now came into this region and began their work of gathering 
and organizing their scattered sheep into regularly established pastoral 
herds or congregations. The first of these were Revs. John Philip Boehm, 
George Michael Weiss and later John Peter Miller. They established 
the first churches of this faith at the Host and westward of the Rieth 
Lutheran church on the Tulpehocken, now known as the Trinity 
Tulpehocken Reformed Church. 

As these western valleys and hills filled up with new settlers the 
church life was always the first to manifest itself as a community 
factor. Being often too weak to erect their own separate church edifices, 
many communities established union (Lutheran and Reformed) church- 
es. But everywhere, as a section filled up with new waves of immigrant 
settlers the Sanctuary of God arose among them. Thus came into 
existence in the first few decades, aiter the settlement.on the Tulpe- 
hocken, the various congregations of these two denominations, together 
with the erection of their first houses of worship on the Mill Creek, the 
Northkill, the Swatara and the Cacoosing Creeks, and others lying 
in between from the Schuylkill River to the Blue Mountain. As near 
as can be ascertained, congregations were organized and churches erect- 
ed in the various sections of this western territory of Berks according 
to the following table. 


Name of Church Location Organization 
ArOmm Rieti asec LAtneran, axreeme ee tie tal ois ier ASt JO (SLOUCKSDULS gran ne co Sit ole 1727 
TIUSC, Cot, POMS) WROtOTmed <2 ees cst oc 5 miles north of Womelsdorf ...... 1728-40 
Hams (Stee)ohns)i Reformed ie . PLAee. 2 North of Wernersville ............ 1736 
Epler’s; Reformed fslica tion .os. Ahactzizs Bern Township West of Leesport ....1730-38 
Bivens Witten G2Z1ONS ty UNION gece ta rey sain Wear giStrausstow.Ites, bis ricata 4p baa: 1739 
PTT AA Lote hs Ree me ae a ere Bern Township East of Bernville ..1739-48 
Little Tulpehocken Christ Lutheran ........ Jefferson Township West of Bernville 1730-42 
“Christ Tolpehockén Lutheran’ 2497. .2.¢05)2 West* of PStouchsburg-*!..WGit io 1743 
Fricdenspehutheranwd Le. ALOE th Bernvilem. ereLlered.. obiak About 1743 
Mitalhay al tthefame tee. .ee . f eyeernd. bs oan Rebrersbure pinta. sentinel deny Qs . owed 1746-50 
North Heidelberg, Moravian .............. 3 Miles Southwest of Bernville ...... 1744 
Belleman’s, (oalem), Lutheran... 0... ay Center Township w. of Mobhrsville...1746 
St. “Michaels” (Unton)°* 24) 0: irs ee. s In Tilden Twsp. 5 m. W. of Hamburg 1769 
St--Danielss(Comer) LutheranY e:Giieo... 1 Mile North of Robesonia ........ 1751 
Finns Vaidnic. a. faiiiitui.oortranwal od. 2 Wonrelsdorf ehua, hietaacr ooh eliiex 1792 
SSE MSTONTISUSNOLOEIEG nce sie dys shauels-treislereie aise 3 SIME OOM Ay Aes tor ae hy otra rstatres 1792 
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These churches were soon followed in the next century by those at 
Millersburg (Salem), at Mount Etna, at Shartelsville and other locali- 
ties, and then by numerous organizations as the offspring of these older 
flocks and located usually in the towns and villages that sprang up 
on this territory. It shows that as in any community the population has 
increased the church has been regarded as a most important factor 
and new congregations were established. 


ft CHAPTER VI 
THE TULPEHOCKEN CONFUSION 


We have seen, in the preceding chapter, that the religious influence 
was the most dominant in the early settlements of this section of Berks, 
during the first generation of the pioneers. It was the bond that bound 
them together into communities, and therefore the starting point of 
neighborhood development into a spiritual body and indirectly into a 
political unity. Strong emphasis was given in every locality to the 
planting of the ecclesiastical, the spiritual realm. Religious zeal ran 
high in all parts of Penn’s colony during the first half of the 18th 
century. The sectarian propaganda of the followers of George Fox, 
the English Quaker, Simon Menno, the Anabaptist of Holland, Casper 
von Schwenkfeld of Silesia, Count Zinzen of Bohemia and Moravia later 
Saxony, and those of newly founded religious cults under strong per- 
sonal leaders, were early transplanted to Penn’s colony where their 
tenets of faith and modes of church life were advocated with the same 
zeal which characterized their founders in the homeland. Here they 
were to be met later by hosts upon hosts of the followers of the great 
Reformers, Luther and Zwingli, whose next neighbors they were per- 
manently to be, and whose beliefs and practices in certain minor things 
ran contrary to their notions. It is but natural that ecclesiastically 
they could not walk in the same paths, that their doctrines cla'shed, 
and that this difference was to be overcome either by propaganda or 
bigotted opposition, if not persecution. Inroads upon each other’s 
ecclesiasticism were to be made by missionary preaching propaganda 
and the use of the printing press, in the issue of pamphleteer broad- 
sides, or the publication of doctrinal volumes. | 

The two forms of church propaganda which sought to make inroads 
among the new settlements on the Tulpehocken of orthodox “church 
people” were the Seventh Day Baptists of Ephrata, under their leader, 
Conrad Beissel, and the Moravian, or United Brethren, of Bethlehem, 
under the leadership of Count Zinzendorf and their missionary pastors 
and bishops. Such were the happenings in the early religious develop- 
ments of this first congregation on the Tulpehocken during the first two 
full decades of life and dev elopment that a recital of bhoe here seems 
necessary for a faithful portrayal of events in the history of iis com- 
munity. 
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We have already told the story of settlement here in 1723, and suc- 
ceeding influxes of immigrants and the steps which led to the building 
of the first church of the valley, the Rieth’s Lutheran in 1727. 

With the year 1729 a new influx of twelve families from Schoharie 
came and settled among them. The leading man of this accretion was 
Conrad Weiser, who was destined soon to become and remain for thirty 
years the most prominent character of this community. He soon became 
the lay reader (Vorleser) of this little flock, with which he identified 
himself at once. He had intimate acquaintance with God’s Word and a 
rich fund of Scriptural texts came to his lips at command. He doubtless 
also gave himself to the study of the Lutheran pietists, Spener and 
Francke, and would read passages of these theologians to the assembled 
congregation. The children of the neighborhood were not neglected, 
but were regularly gathered for catechetical instruction. 

The Rev. John Casper Stoever must have made his first visit to the 
Tulpehocken region in this year. According to his own diary, or private 
official record, he performed three baptisms during the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1729, and in 1730 performed several 
marriage ceremonies in this same region. But this was probably in the 
region of Christ, or Little Tulpehocken Lutheran Church, near Bern- 
ville, where claims are made of church organization by him as early 
as 1730. When the first church Record was provided for this congrega- 
tion, some years afterward, it was begun by pastor Stoever who in his 
own hand recorded the above official acts as “Von Joham Casper Stoeve 
hiemahlichen Evangelish-Lutherishen Pfarrherrn daselbst,’ i. e. “by John 
Casper Stoever, local Evangelical-Lutheran pastor himself.” He came 
upon the scene at Rieth’s church a few years later, but evidently as 
a disturbing factor; for when his labors here began the account of a 
beautiful church harmony, which writers of that period described as 
having formerly prevailed, seemed to forsake the flock. Their harmony 
and holy simplicity together with the rich soil of their lands, Muh- 
lenberg later wrote, drew more and more settlers to them. 

As good an authority as the late Dr. T. E. Schmauk writes about 
this period and circumstance the following: 


“The arrival and presence of Stoever undoubtedly had a tendency to disturb the reign- 
ing harmony of which Muhlenberg speaks. Weiser, the Vorleser, was a pietist, and had 
steeped his spirit in the writings of Spener and Francke. Stoever, on the other hand, was 
a Lutheran of the anti-Pietistic type, and would be inclined to lay far more weight on 
the opus operatum than on inward experiences. Very probably an antipathy between these 
two men quickly arose. But Weiser resided in the field, whereas the presence of Stoever 
was occasional.” 


In the later fall of 1730 came another young man to these parts, 
but recently arrived in this country and ordained to the Reformed 
ministry at but twenty years of age, who soon became a spiritual leader 
among the Reformed people and an influence in the entire community, 
but who later also brought turmoil and confusion from which it did not 
recover for several decades. This young man was Rev. Peter Miller, a 
theological student freshly ordained by the Presbyterians in Philadel- 
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phia and who won away the Reformed followers of this region from 
pastor Boehm, who had formerly shepherded them. According to the 
Ephrata Chronicon, Rev. Miller served the Conestoga Reformed Con- 
gregations which included the Tulpehocken, Cocalico, White Oak and 
the Lancaster churches, for about four years from 1730 to 1734. Things 
went on however, without an outbreak or serious change for a few 
years longer, “until the Leutbecker trouble overwhelmed the Lutheran 


Congregation with confusion *.” 

It seems Weiser, who had been at the head of affairs, was anxious to 
secure an orthodox Lutheran pastor from Halle in Germany and had 
sent a call through the Court Chaplain in London, with the offer of a 
stipulated salary for such a minister. The matter seems to have been 
entrusted into the school-master’s (Leutbecker’s) hands, who was to 
conduct the correspondence with Court Chaplain Ziegenhagen, while 
the congregation patiently waited for a reply, until patience grew into 
impatience and suspicion. The looked-for minister never came and from 
developments following grew the storm and confusion which came to 
overwhelm this region for more than a decade of years, which is gen- 
erally spoken of as “The Tulpehocken Confusion.” We have three 
accounts of this particular juncture in this stage of its development 


from which we quote. 
In reply to questions proposed later by Rev. Brunnholtz about this 
matter and reported in “Hallische Nachrichten” (Halle Reports) I p. 91 


Weiser said: 


“J began to live at this place in the year 1729. The Lutherans had built a little church 
or house of assembly there a few years previously, in which Lutherans and so-called 
Reformed came together and were served by a Vorleser (lay-reader) in matters of worship, 
Among the Lutherans there were some painstaking men who brought matters so far that 
a call was sent to Europe for a Lutheran minister for the congregation at Tulpehocken, 
which already numbered some forty families at that time. The call was signed by the 
Lutheran members and a yearly salary of £30 Pennsylvania money was promised, together 
with some other little incidentals. 

Monsieur Casper Leutbecker, with whom I had acquaintanceship undertook and promised 
to send that writing, or call, to Court Preacher Ziegenhagen in London, together with 
other information pertaining to the affair. I delivered the said writings into the hands of 
the said Leutbecker but ‘a year and days’ passed and we heard nothing from Europe of 
the awaited preacher. Meanwhile the congregation was served by a ‘Vorleser” as before, 
and there came also at times ministers of both kinds of religions (Lutheran and Reformed), 
who served the congregation until at last, about the year 1734, Casper Leutbecker reported 
that he had news that there was a preacher on the way, in consequence of our call. The 
congregation was very glad on this account. Leutbecker proposed, whether it might not 
be good that meanwhile a parsonage should be built; he would remain with us in the 
interim for the purpose of bringing the congregation into order, and would begin cate- 
chization. This was cheerfully acceded to and the house was finished. Leutbecker moved 
in and the supposed preacher died upon the water—so Leutbecker told us. The latter 
then was received as preacher by the majority (some few excepted). I earnestly protested 
against this step, because I began to doubt whether the above mentioned call had ever 
been sent to England. Finally I staid away from services, and remained entirely at home. 

In the congregation a great disturbance arose.” 
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Years after this particular period the Rev. Henry Melchoir Muh- 


* Dr. Schmauk’s History. 
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lenberg came in answer to a similar call to Halle for a suitable 
shepherd by the united congregations of New Providence, New Hanover 
and Philadelphia, who later visited the congregation on the Tulpehocken 
with a view of bringing order out of the confusion in which they then 
found themselves, and he learning the situation first-handed, afterwards 
published his version of it in his reports to Halle. 

The following is his account of this same period: 


After some time there came a man to Tulpehocken by the name of Casper Leutbecker, 
a tailor by profession, who had been awakened in London by the Court Preacher BGhme 
and from theré had journeyed to Pennsylvania. He continued the reading of sermons in 
the church, held school and also catechized. The united members of the congregation 


made out a call for a preacher and desired that Mr. Leutbecker should send the same to ~ 


Court Preacher Ziegenhagen in London, and through him on to Halle. In the same 
they entreated that a learned and godly preacher be sent them, whom they would support. 
Mr. Leutbecker said that this call had been properly forwarded. As, meanwhile, some time 
elapsed, Leutbecker himself began to preach and made public that a preacher by the 
name of Bagenkopf had been sent by way of Hamburg and London, but died upon the 
sea. This, among other things, resulted in Mr. Weiser and others separating themselves from 
Leutbecker’s congregation, because they suspected that the call had not honestly been 
disposed of, and that the man had begun to exalt himself and to undertake a matter 
beyond his ability. About ten or twelve families clung to Mr. Leutbecker and acknow- 
ledged him as their regular minister, as he gave out that Court Preacher Bohme had 
ordained him.” (Hall. Nachrichten I p. 362). 


There is still extant a third account of this particular juncture in the 
stormy history of this flock. It is the Moravian account, given by the 
chronicler of that church and preserved in the Moravian Archives of 
Bethlehem, under the same title as this chapter heading. As the Mora- 
vians soon came to be intimately identified with this flock, and formed 
the one party in the long controversy that followed, it will be noticed 
that this church chronicler’s story was doubtless colored by personal 
views and prejudices, as is but natural. This church of the “Unitas 
Fratrum” had come upon the scene at Tulpehocken, when the troubles 
first began to brew, and claiming to be also Lutherans, offered their 
services in the supply of pastors to the flock. With Conrad Weiser 
withdrawn, they succeeded by and by in winning the strongest faction 
of the membership to their side—the Leutbecker party—and in time 
others—and so their later chronicles are strongly colored with the de- 
fense of their course. We give an extract of this chronicle pertinent at 
this point: 


“Finally we * became impatient and determined to call a regular pastor for ourselves, 
who would remain with us. This was then done in a manner described below, in a 
statement which was printed by the congregation at Bethlehem in the Forks A. D. 1742, 


and which connectedly reads thus, the title of the document being: ‘The Confusion of 
Tulpehocken.’ 


Pee eK Ke oe 


Before we knew of any outward disturbance concerning matters of religion at our 
place, and many years ago when we became desirous of having a regular pastor among 
us, who should preach the word of God, we became acquainted with a certain preacher 
named Lenbecker (Lenbecker), ordained in London, who gave us information concerning 





* Writing as the Lutheran Congregation, under which name, indeed, the Moravians had 
control for years, the chronicler was doubtless one of the members, 
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a conscientious pastor in Germany to whom we sent a call A. D. 1733, under seal and 
signature by unanimous consent. Soon thereafter we received a reply, that he had accepted 
the same and that he was already on the way, coming to us, In the meanwhile, in 
accordance with the desire of the above-named minister, Leubecker, a house was built 
for the pastor who was on the ‘way. During this time (which amounted to six weeks) he 
interested himself in us, teaching and preaching. God so blessed his labors among us 
that the hearts of the people were so inclined to him that they would rather have accepted 
him as their pastor, because we thought we could not well secure for ourselves one more 
faithful and more suitable than he—which the Reformed at that time dwelling with us 
also testified.” 


The document continues the recital of Leutbecker’s course, his taking 
a trip to Mabettcha (Skippach) his home, coming frequently to instruct 
them, his constant fidelity, when, after a year, word came to them that 
the minister called from Germany had died, when they unanimously 
called him (Leutbecker) to become their regular pastor. He at once 
accepted, occupied the home built for the pastor and preached his Intro- 
ductory. This occurred in 1734, from which year dates his regular 
ministry. 

We have given this triple account of this particular period to show 
the state of mind prevailing now, and make clear what a ready field 
this community became for the sowing of the seeds of a new fiery propa- 
gandist. With the congregation divided with Stoever’s occasional visits 
widening the breach, with Weiser, and others probably, standing aloof 


and staying away from services and with Rev. Peter Miller’s spiritual. 


Ppietistic preaching, tending to waken the slumbering, and by his culture 
drawing a man like Weiser to himself, it is easy to see that a new 
teacher among those disaffected would receive attention. 

And this is just what happened. Conrad Beissel, the mystic, theo- 
sophical, ascetic prior of the Cocalico had already set up his mystic 
lamp at Ephrata. He sent forth the light of his Sabbatarian Dunker 
teachings by means of tongue and pen. Before his own printing press 
was set up on the banks of the Cocalico or he had erected the Ephrata 
Cloister Buildings, the productions of his pen bore the imprint of 
Bradford, Franklin and Sauer presses. Among these one in particular, 
his “Mystyrion Anomias,” had been circulated and created quite a sensa- 
tion in the Tulpehocken region. These impressions were followed up 
by preaching tours into German settlements, throughout which he had 
already, in 1734, gained a large following. His heretical teachings 
about matrimony, set forth in his “Ehebtichlein’”—that “Matrimony is 
the penitentiary of carnal man”—won not a few to his advocacy of the 
ascetic life. A number of married women deserted their husbands— 
among them the wife of Christopher Sauer, the noted writer of German- 
town—and entered the sisterhood at Ephrata. He won, by his propa- 
gandist preaching excursions throughout the Province, many entire 
families, who bought and occupied all the land within a circle of three 
or four miles of his monastery buildings. 

And so Beissel also turned his steps to the Tulpehocken to organize 
one of his Dunker mystical revivals, or as the Ephrata “Chronicon” 
puts it: “God yet at last set up his candle on a candle stick in that 
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then dark region.” It is very probable that Rev. Peter Miller was 
already impressed by some of Beissel’s teachings and in sympathy with 
others. Dr. Schmauk writes: “Peter Miller is said to have imbibed 
sectarian if not mystical principles, while he was yet in Europe, and 
though he came to Tulpehocken as an orthodox Reformed minister 
there was already in his heart, when he arrived, a leaning toward Sev- 
enth Day Dunker teachings, if not toward the esoteric holiness of the 
New Born. We know that already as early as 1732, he took one of his 
Goshenhoppen elders into the house of a Seventh Day Dunker, ‘where 
he allowed himself to be cailed brother and permitted the man to wash 
his feet, and that is the truth.’ (Boehm).” 

Doubtless Miller and Weiser were drawn together by their con- 
cordant pietistic views, and so in the midst of the strife at Tulpehocken, 
they probably both welcomed the coming of Beissel with his professions 
of superior holiness and the doctrine of spiritual dominance. The field 
seemed ready for the sowing and it is evident some of the seeds fell 
into fallow soil—hearts hungering for something better than strife and 
deception. From a letter quoted by Dr. Schmauk in his history of the 
Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania (“The Penna-German Society” Vol. 
XII p. 482) written by Peter Miller at a later period it is evident he 
advocated the Christian’s Separation from the world to the extent of 
leading a monastic life. The letter shows him capable of “persistent 
and plausible argumentation,” and his probably constant and persistent 
urging had its effect upon Weiser’s mind, now so disappointed with the 
affairs in his own temporarily abandoned congregation. 

To make a long story short, and leave the minute steps of this 
proselytic propaganda unsaid, it can be briefly said that Beissel’s visits 
to the Tulpehocken were successful. Gradually he, or as the “Chroni- 
con” puts it, “Wisdom,” drew a goodly draught into his net. Step 
by step the leaders’ hearts and self-surrender were won. The “Chroni- 
con” reports that under Beissel’s manipulations, the prudent and practi- 
cal Weiser orgartized “a great visitation” to Beissel’s settlement. 
Among them was Miller. After a plea of some time Beissel persuaded 
Miller to let himself be baptized. Then the “Chronicon” goes on to 
say: “After they had settled this important point, all difficulty about the 
others was soon overcome. Accordingly they were baptized together 
under the water, after the teaching of Christ; which was done on a 
Sabbath in May of the year 1735. Thus the teacher, school-master, three 
elders, besides various other households, went over from the Protestants 
to this new Awakening.” * 

One can imagine how this news was received all over Rev. Miller’s 
charge, but especially in Tulpehocken. Rev. Boehm visited the congre- 
gations and tried to reinspire them with confidence. He reported the 
news to the Amsterdam Synod, stating that the deceptive pastor had 
carried ten families of the apparently still Union (Reformed and 
Lutheran) Tulpehocken Congregation with him. We know that Conrad 





* Chronicon Ephratense, pp. 70-73. 
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Weiser and Gottfried Fiedler were among them. It was at the latter’s 
house—such was the extent of this religious fanaticism—where gathered 
these new converts of the Ephrata mystics one day soon after their 
baptism, when Miller and Weiser publicly burnt the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, Luther’s large and small Catechism, the Psalter, Arndts’ Paradies 
Gartlein and other orthodox devotional books. 


In about a month Beissel visited the Tulpehocken region again and 


made an attempt to organize a “Seventh Day” Community here with 
tment and determined 


Miller as head. But the latter declined the appoin 
to live as an anchorite. Hence he built for himself a secluded cabin 
on the Millbach, where he became known as Peter the Hermit. Other 
attempts were made in securing a head for this prospective new Com- 
munity. For a while Weiser made the attempt. But the large com- 
munity building at Ephrata being now erected and nearing completion, 
both Miller and Weiser, with his family, and others from the Tulpe- 
hocken region came hither to reside. 
Weiser’s family at the time consisted of eight children. His wife did 
not long remain at Ephrata but returned with most of the children to 
the family farm, while the two eldest became celibates and remained 
temporarily with the father in their new surroundings. For a while 
“Weiser was wearing himself down to haggardness by fasting and 
vigils and was repeating the old errors of the secret and solitary sects 
from the days of the Essenes and Donatists down. But he soon dis- 
covered that within the sacred cloister, sequestered from the world, 
things were not as holy as they should be. He found, as Luther did 
after he entered the monastic orders, that the world is in the “heart” of 
man, and not in his “surroundings.” Friction, differences, misunder- 
standings, imputations of evil, ambitions, the desire to rule, prevailed 
within the monastery, no less than without. The temptations of his 
inner man also did not decrease. Beissel and he did not get on well 
together, and Beissel was glad to permit him to go back into the world 
again and officiate as a Justice of the Peace, when Governor Thomas 
came to press the position upon Weiser in 1741.”* 
. This is not the place to defend, or explain, the character and motives 
of Conrad Weiser, in connection with his early religious career. Others, 
who knew him intimately, or studied his character minutely, have done 
this. His future career, in ecclesiastical and political spheres, has 
shown who he was—a man noted for his square dealing, reputable 
honesty and unquestioned veracity, filling all his great positions in life 
with untarnished honor. For the present it is sufficient to know he was 
temporarily out of the path of the storm that was lowering on the 
original Tulpehocken flock. 

With Conrad Weiser and Rev. Peter Miller and others of this origin- 
al congregation on the Tulpehocken out of fellowship, troubles did not 
cease. There soon came another noted character upon the scene, with 
whom the recognized and acting pastor Leutbecker and his followers 
found it more difficult to get along than with these. This man was 


* Dr. Schmauk’s History. 
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Rev. John Casper Stoever, already alluded to as an occasional visitor 
to this general section. He had arrived in America in 1728 with his 
father of the same name also a minister who soon found his field of 
labor in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, while the son, a theological 
licentiate, but soon ordained by the Reve’ Schultz, Lutheran pastor at 
the Trappe, Pennsylvania, settled down to a long and rather conspicu- 
ous ministerial career in Pennsylvania. At this time he was resident 
pastor on the Conestoga in Lancaster County, from whence he went 
out over a wide territory, now rapidly filling up with new immigrants, 
to minister to the new settlers in spiritual things and to organize those 
of the Lutheran faith, to which at least half of this constant stream of 
new-comers belonged, into congregations. We find that nearly all of 
the strongest Lutheran congregations existing today, and tracing their 
origin to the middle third of the eighteenth century, on the Conestoga, 
the Conewago, the Quittopahilla, the Swatara, the Tulpehocken, the 
Northkill and the Codorus of Pennsylvania, have his name connected 
with their first organization. He was a man of robust energy, restless 
activity, ecclesiastical vision and zeal, yet withal a man apparently con- 
trolled by selfish interests, of strong will and irascible temper, none too 
scrupulous as to the methods employed to gain his ends. He was tire- 
less, resourceful and self-seeking, and because of these qualities left 
a somewhat unsavory reputation as a brother minister, among his as- 
sociates of the holy office of that period. But as an organizer and 
director in that plastic period of American Lutheranism, he served a 
providential purpose. He saved these transplanted hosts of the 
Lutheran household of faith in the wilds of Penn’s woods from disin- 
tegration, utter loss to the church or from being swallowed up by other 
zealously active religious societies. He was a Lutheran of the orthodox 
type, and had little sympathy with the pietistic wing of the church and 
hence had little in common with those who stressed the mystical, the 
inner, pietistic virtues of the spirit. His coming to the Tulpehocken, 
about the time of Weiser’s and Miller’s withdrawal, proved to be a 
veritable thorn in the flesh for pastor Leutbecker and his followers. 

We have seen that Weiser’s withdrawal left Leutbecker and his 
party temporarily in power in the church. Nevertheless there was a 
strong opposition, which was soon welded into a force to be felt and 
reckoned with, after Stoever was chosen to become its leader. A singu- 
lar incident brought this about. It is related in a printed pamphlet still 
extant* that a member of the flock while intoxicated brought to pastor 


_Lentbecker a child for infant baptism, which was refused on account 


of the father’s condition. There was doubtless administered also some 
wholesome reproof and exhortation by the pastor. This angered the 
eager parent, who forthwith sought out the Rev. Stoever on the 
Conestoga, as the next nearest Lutheran minister and had him come 
on to administer this holy sacrament in his home. It was accomplished. 
The Rev. Stoever came, without Leutbecker’s knowledge or consent, 


* ‘The Confusion of Tulpehocken’’ now in the Archives of Bethlehem. 
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and baptized the child. In this visit Stoever doubtless met others of the 
disaffected party of the congregation and an understanding was reached 
between them, that Stoever would occasionally come and preach to 
this disaffected wing of the flock. By and by new adherents were won 
to the Stoever party and he was chosen as their minister. For a time 
they met for services in members’ houses and barns. The entrance 
wedge was set. The split of the congregation was sure to follow if 
both parties persisted in their accusations and bitter opposition. The 
Leutbecker party regarded him as the regular pastor of the charge and 
looked upon Stoever as an “unprincipled interloper,” who was not only 
himself lacking in pious character but used unscrupulous methods to 
gain a personal hold on the parish. On the other hand Stoever claimed 
that he had been called thither by a large party, dissatisfied with Leut- 
becker, whom they on their part viewed as an irregular and unordained 
incumbent who should be ousted at the first opportunity.’* 

The case was not easily settled, where party spirit was strong, church 
property was concerned and new elements, new questions of property 
rights and new issues and personal factors came constantly to be intro- 
duced. It burnt as a festering sore for a full decade of years, constantly 
becoming more and more involved, beset with persecutions and courses 
of action to gain party ends that brings the blush of shame for the 
body of Christ upon reflecting followers of the Lamb today. But the 
narrative is intensely interesting and has been most fully and minutely 
set forth in Dr. T. E. Schmauk’s exhaustive “History of the Lutheran 
Church in Pennsylvania (1638-1820),” every point established by 
documentary proof, that we refer the student of its various and minute 
steps to these explicit chapters on the Tulpehocken congregation, to 
which the learned author devoted one hundred and fifty folio pages. 
It was first printed in the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania-German 
Society, Vol. XII pp. 433-588. 

Space prevents us from giving more than the salient points of this 
long, bitter and far-reaching church-struggle. In this we shall follow 
somewhat the summary made by Mr. M. A. Gruber of Washington, 

.D. C., for the volume, recently published on the “Lutherans of Berks 
County,” by a special committee under the auspices of the Reading 
conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and adjacent states. Even this summary will have to be curtailed 
somewhat. 

The whole description of these disturbances is briefly set forth—with 
its partisan colorings of course—in a German document entitled “Die 
‘Confusion von Tulpehocken” translated into English by the late Rev. 
J. W. Early. It is dated “Tulpehocken, August 11, 1742” and signed by 
the “Deacons of the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation at Tulpe- 
hocken”—(the Leutbecker faction of it). It was called forth by an 
earlier pamphlet, which had been issued by the Stoever party and 
printed in English, entitled “A Protestation of the Members of the 
Protestant Lutheran and Reformed Religions—about the bad commo- 


* Dr. Schmauk’s History. 
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tion which happened on Sunday the 18th of July, 1742,” to which the 
former named document purports to be an answer. They together 
narrate a good deal of the stormy history of the preceding years of 
factional strife, embracing many characters and unfolding many events 
in that plastic and history making period. These with many other 
original documents, reports to Halle, important letters of the period 
still extant, and biographical’ sketches of the leading actors involved, 
ministerial and Jay, well and logically woven together into a most 
minute and interesting treatise, constitutes the: “History” by Dr. 
Schmauk, to which chronicle the research student is respectfully re- 
ferred for clearest detail information. Summarized, and covering the 
period of the active entrance of Rev. Stoever upon the scene in 1735, 
the following are the most important turns in the current of troubled 
events. 

We have already seen that Leutbecker’s election and recognition as 
pastor of the Lutheran flock was by no means unanimous. Opposition 
kept constantly increasing. The coming of Rev. Stoever solidified and 
emboldened the opposition. An open rupture kept brewing, from a 
constantly widening breach. Stoever’s policy was to gain adherents in 
which he seems to have succeeded, so that by and by the minority 
party became the majority. Once powerful enough to assert their 
strength they were discontent in holding their services in houses and 
barns and desired the use of the church. They pressed their rights 
and sought possession of the little log sanctuary, even at times 
when the Leutbecker party was about to occupy it for services. 
Force of entrance and personal abuse and denuciation must often have 
figured more prominently on these Sabbath morns than calm and devout 
praise to a worshipful Deity. The Moravian document, as this historic 
pamphlet, “the Confusion of Tulpehocken” in the Bethlehem Archives 
has come to be known, recites that services in the church had frequently 
to be omitted by the Leutbecker following “until finally by unceasing 
abuse and denunciations Stoever (Rev. Stoever) so aroused his people 
that they drove us out of the church entirely, and we were compelled to 
hold our services in the preacher’s house.” 

The Leutbecker party next concluded to take the matter up with legal 
authorities for settlement. It became clear that neither party had as 
yet secured any legal title to the property. No other rights except those 
of possession could be claimed. Though the land was originally given 
by Loenhardt Rieth for church, school and burial purposes, it was not 
his to give. He with all the other settlers were only squatters, when 
- they first settled on their farms. This entire tract of 5,165 acres at the 
time known as the Manor of Plumpton, was by virtue of a warrant 
dated at London, October 19, 1731, was surveyed on April 27, 1733, to 
John Page of Austin Freyers in the city of London, and confirmed, or 
patented, to him by the Penns on September 17, 1735. Page appointed 
William Allen, William Webb and Samuel Powell his attorneys to con- 
vey and sell it in turn. So the ousted followers of Leutbecker turn- 
ed to the nearest resident of these agents of Mr. Page for adjudication. 
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They resorted to Kennett Square, Chester County, of which county this 
region was then a part, and consulted Mr. Webb, the empowered 
attorney. ; 

The power of Attorney sent by Mr. Webb in answer to this appeal 
is still in hand, carefully preserved in the Bethlehem Archives. For 
a stipulated sum the property was deeded to four trustees, authorizes 
and empowers Leonard Reed, Frederick Schaeffer, Michael Reed and 
Michael Schaeffer, or any one of them, of Tulpehocken in his stead 
and place and in his absence to keep in possession the key of the church 
and three acres of ground for the free use and service of religiously 
assembling to serve God—and forbids anyone from molesting or dis- 
turbing Casper Leutbecker, then the minister, in the exercise of his 
duty, etc., etc., and also free liberty for the burial of all persons to lay 
their dead within the said ground until such time or times as further 
orders shall be given by the said John Page, or his lawful attorney. 
It threatens legal proceedings against any molester, or disturber. All 
this was only done after earlier, less stringent and more reconciliatory 
steps had been taken by him. 

This last action interdicted Stoever’s party from trespassing and 
of course produced great commotion. For the sake of possibly pacifying 
Stoever and his followers, upon the suggestion of Leonard Reed and the 
approval of the congregation, Webb on September 15, 1736, gave to 
Stoever a limited permit to use the church one Sunday every month 
on which day the church door should be opened by the Leutbecker 
party. For a while the fourth Sunday of each month the church was 
used by the Stoever faction for services. By and by they desired more 
privileges and requested the use of the church on other occasions. This 
was refused. Not wishing to break the lock Webb had placed on the 
church door, and yet not to be thwarted in their desire to enter the 
church on other occasions, they proceeded to construct another door out 
of a window, which was cut down into a door, it is said by two girls, 
employed for the purpose by the instigators. Thus upon a day soon 
after, when the Leutbecker party went to the church for services they 
were surprised to find the Stoever party had previously assembled with 
their pastor (Stoever) conducting the holy communion service. By 

repeated preoccupations on succeeding Sundays, the Leutbecker party 
was again and again deprived of the use of the church and in this way 
finally crowded out altogether. 

It was again proposed by Leutbecker’s adherents to have fresh re- 
course to law; but, the peace-loving Leutbecker asked them to desist. 
So they held their services in the parsonage, still occupied by him. 
But matters went from bad to worse. Next Leutbecker’s house (par- 
sonage) was attacked at night and the windows broken. His friends 
were anxious for his safety and for awhile set a watch on guard. By 
and by he fell ill, was taken to an adherent’s house, that of George 
Loesch, where he died in 1738. His funeral sermon was preached by 

Bishop Spangenberg, the forerunner of Count Zinzendorf, the 

Moravian. He (Spangenberg) had been in Pennsylvania for about 
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two years previous to this occurrence and is said to have “visited 
repeatedly in Tulpehocken.” He had won a place in the heart of 
Loesch, in whose house “he held many an edifying and interesting 
meeting.” 

Two circumstances helped somewhat to change the flow of events 
at this juncture. The Moravians were gaining a hold on the flock— 
that factor formerly served by Leutbecker—and Conrad Weiser was 
coming back. Having returned to his own home and his old faith from 
the temporary influences of Beissel’s teachings, Weiser used his influence 
as a peace-maker in the torn and bitter factions of the old Rieth congre- 
gation. A letter he later wrote to Rev. Brunnholtz about these events 
showed he and Leutbecker had become reconciled before the latter’s 
death. We quote: “At last Leutbecker died. Before his death the 
wearing of the priest’s cap became rather heavy for him. He also had 
again sought my friendship before his end and found it.” Again Weiser 
says: “After his death I again had intercourse with both parties, whose 
earnest desire now was that they might again be able to unite.” Stoever 
appears to have confined himself to monthly ministrations, but the 
Leutbecker wing did not wish to hold to Stoever and therefore remained 
for a few years without a preacher, save as they had occasionally the 
services of the Moravian Bishop Spangenberg and his successor Ischen- 
bach. Thus the years 1739 and 1740 seem to have dragged themselves 
along. At last Count Zinzendorf arrived in America and he was soon 
to exert his influence upon the people of the Tulpehocken, as elsewhere. 

Zinzendorf’s arrival in the western world was late in the year 1741. 
In 1742 this reformer called a “conference” in Germantown of all phases 
of German-speaking branches of the Protestant Christians of eastern 
Pennsylvania, with a view of their unification. Weiser’s name heads 
the list of those representing the Lutheran Church, according to 
Peichel’s “History.” \ Here Weiser met Zinzendorf for the first time; 
but himself states that he Was presented not as a magistrate,* nor 
as a delegated representative of any church, nor by special invitation, 
but wholly in his private capacity and by his own personal curiosity. 
Yet he became sufficiently intimate with the Count at this conference 


that he related to him the troubled events, and sequences of his home 


congregation. Relating his conversation with him he said, as quoted, 
that: 


“Those in the congregation, with the best insight wished they might receive a good 
preacher from Halle. I promised to give them all the help in my power. Finally the 
Count came into the country whom I looked upon as such a one (a good preacher from 
Halle) and he also related much that was good of Halle, and that he had studied there. 
In particular he praised to me the Sainted Prof. Francke. 

“I thought now the time had come to help the congregation at Tulpehocken and 
opened the matter with the Count and asked him if he did not know how to bring a 
preacher from Halle hither, He saw no difficulty whatever in this, since, as he stated 
he was in correspondence with the men of Halle. He journeyed with me from the Oley 
Conference (held later in this year) to Tulpehocken in order to see the congregation itself. 
MATA A A IIMS 

* He had already been appointed as a Justice of the Peace by Gov. Thomas. 
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He preached the following Sunday in the Lutheran Church, yet not with any too large 
attendance. 


It seems he here represented himself as a Lutheran and thus a call 


was entrusted to him to invite a preacher from Halle for this congrega- 
tion. “He promised to attend to it,” writes Kurtz, but incidentally 


offered one of his brethren until “such a preacher should come.” As 


such a temporary supply Gottlieb Bittner, newly ordained at the Oley 


Conference, was decided upon until Zinzendorf could bring over a 
-pastor from Europe. 


At last the anti-Stoever party had an ordained pastor, whose business, 
Weiser thought, it should be to unite the whole parish. In his intro- 
ductory sermon he advocated peace. But alas! before six weeks had 
passed he was already in hot pursuit of his antagonist, Stoever, and 
actually trying to drive him from the field. He questioned Stoever’s 
proper ordination and attacked his rights to officiate as a minister. But 
in six wecks more the peace-preacher had reached the end of his course, 
disturbances began to increase, the Stoever party was gaining and so 
on May 30, 1742 Bittner resigned and left the same day. 

Succeeding this event, the Bittner party, apparently upon the advice 
of Conrad Weiser, took steps to secure possession of the church property 
which by deed was now (May 15, 1742) conveyed by Wm. Webb to the 
six leading members of the Moravian party already mentioned. It 
seems another hitch, either a blunder or piece of sharp dealing caused 
bitter controversy to continue. As the deed was made out in the name 
of these six representatives, technicalities arose and a bitter feud con- 
tinued. In June another “Conference of the Congregation of God in the 
Spirit” was conducted by Zinzendorf in Philadelphia, at which Bittner 
was present, brought charges against Stoever, when the four Moravians, 
Zinzendorf, Biittner, Pyrlaus and Bryzelius, posing as Lutherans, form- 
ed themselves into a “Consistory of the Lutheran Church of Pennsyl- 
vania,” added another sensation to the long list preceding, concerning 
this storm tossed congregation on the Tulpehocken, by deposing John 
Casper Stoever from the office of the ministry. This time Stoever is 
playing “Outs.” 

By the middle of August, Bittner is back again and reinstated as 
pastor of the Moravian party. Stoever was not allowed to preach. He 
probably, with his following, occasionally found access to the Reformed 
Church for services, as was then reported. But the split was not healed. 
In September Bittner is recalled by Zinzendorf and one John Philip 
Meurer, formerly a school teacher among the Indians, replaces him. 
As the result of this change, the Moravian “Lutherans” lost out more 
and more in followers while the Stoever party constantly gained. But 
the former party held the property. This led the latter party to the 
conclusion to end a ten-year-long bitter and unbecoming controversy 
and organize a new congregation and build a new edifice. And so 
came into existence in 1743, with the heads of 166 Lutheran families 
upon its subscription list, the Christ Lutheran Tulpehocken Church 


R.-B.—32 
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situated about one and one-half miles westward of Rieth’s Church. A 
few years later the Moravians of the old flock, who looked to Bethle- 
hem for its supply of ministers either died out, or withdrew, with others 
of the same cult and spirit in what is now North Heidelberg Township, 
to build their own church about six or eight miles to the eastward. 
The remaining Lutheran remnant through Weiser’s influence, and that 
of the more illustrious future son-in-law, Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg 
and his excellent protégé, the licentiate John Nicolas Kurtz, soon to be 
ordained and settled in the Christ Lutheran pastorate as shepherd, was 
finally,and henceforth permanently won over to the orthodox Lutheran 
fold. Rev. Kurtz became its beloved and successful pastor in 1747 and 
served them well for many years as did his successors, while also 
ministering to the larger flock that had gone out from them to found the 
Christ Congregation nearby. 

The unsatiable longing of Weiser’s heart was at last satisfied. The 
Hallenser had come in the person of the young Muhlenberg, who was 
to have a wider field than a single parish and actually put order and 
organization into the many scattered Lutherans of the land and win 
for himself the just title as “the Patriarch of the Lutheran Church of 
America.” He brought wise council to Tulpehocken and established 
order out of confusion and peace followed hostility. He placed a noble 
protégé as the Tulpehocken pastor, and took away as reward his life- 
companion in the person of Anna Marie Weiser, eldest daughter of Jus- 
tice Conrad Weiser. It is with pride that the occupants of Christ’s 
Lutheran manse point to the church book to show the record of these 
celebrated nuptials, occurring at this place on April 22, 1745. 


CHAPTER VII 
BRIEF SKETCHES OF OTHER OLD CHURCHES 


We have scen what an important factor in the early life of the 
pioneers was their religion, or Church life. For two decades nothing 
so absorbed the attention of these first settlers upon the Tulpehocken 
as the building, property rights, pastorship and rightful ownership 
of their first little Church. Around this little flock blew many con- 
trary winds of controversy and flowed many eddying currents of 
doctrine and life. It brought to the scene many men of such impor- 
tance that they still cast their shadow into this generation, nearly 
two hundred years later. It was their spiritual welfare, their reli- 
gious advancement in organized Church affiliation that brought to 
them from without such Lutheran pastors as Van Duehren, Falckner, 
Henckel, Stoever, Wagner, Kraft, Muhlenberg and Kurtz; such Re- 
formed missionaries and pastors as Weiss, Boehm, Miller and Schlat- 
ter; such Moravian leaders as Bishops Spangerberg, Eschenbach, Cam- 
merhoff and Zinzendorf and their missionary pastors, together with 
that strong and influential Seventh-Day Baptist propagandist, Conrad 
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Beissel. The importance of this question involved correspondence with 
London, Halle (Germany) and Amsterdam, and printed reports of 
actions taken here in the wilds of Penn’s Woods can today be found 
in the Ecclesiastical Archives of these three foreign cities as well as 
in those of the Moravians at Bethlehem and the Cloister Community 


-of the Baptists at Ephrata. Their doings here brought on from Ken- 


nett Square the legal representatives of John Page, the purchaser and 
first owner, after the Penn’s, of this Plumpton Manor, and they are 
recorded in the Colonial Records of the State, and published by the first 
printing presses of the State, those of Franklin, Sauer and Beissel. 
They led to all sorts of wild fanaticisms and extravagances such as 
the public burning of devotional books, the attempt to erect a mon- 
astery in these parts and the construction of a second door into the 
Church edifice and taking possession of it by force, together with the 
expulsions from church properties of former occupants. It looks like 
the wildest disorder, instead of model Church life, and so it in time 
became; but the root of it was religious zeal, devotion to Church ac- 
tivities and the factional and fanatical strife for property rights, or 
maintenance of forms of religious belief and practice. 

This religious zeal manifested itself all over this territory, among 
the first settlers. The Church was the most beloved institution of these 
immigrants. For their religious belief and the opportunity to enjoy 
the freedom of its exercise in accustomed forms:of worship, they were 
willing to leave their homes in persecuted Germany and begin life anew 
in Penn’s wildernesses. Hence Protestant Churches sprang up in every 
community of western Berks, as fast as these were filling up with new 
settlers. We have thus the history of a dozen, or more, old churches 
upon this territory that goes back a century and a half, or more, to 
their origin, all of which have exerted the most potent of influences 
upon the various communities to this present day. While the annals 
of these churches may not be as rich in conspicuous events as that of 
the first Tulpehocken Church, yet they all are of sufficient importance, 
in the story of the development of this entire western section of Berks, 
-to call for a brief review. 


The Tulpehocken Reformed Churches—We have seen in the preced- 
ing chapter that in the first migration to these parts were a number 
of Reformed people, who worshipped with the Lutherans in their first 
church edifice. They seem to have so continued, or at least did not 
build their own church, for the first ten years after the building of 
Rieth’s Lutheran Church in 1727. Beyond the mere shepherding of the 
flock by occasional visits of Revs. George Michael Weiss and John 
Philip Boehm and the brief pastorate of young Peter Miller, who 
preached to them and administered the Sacrament, no effort seems to 
have been made by this Reformed nucleus to build their own house of 
worship before 1738. 

The forsaking of them to join Beissel’s movement on the Cocalico, 
by pastor Miller in 1735, aroused their faithful friend and earlier itin- 
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erant missionary, Boehm, so that he came upon the scene at once to 
save this congregation to the Church, and comfort and direct them in 
the sudden bewilderment that had befallen them upon their brilliant 
young shepherd’s desertion. Whatever may have been their relation- 
ship with the Lutherans prior to this, it is evident they wearied of the 
strife of this congregation, now in litigation about the rights of prop- 
erty and in factional combat as to which wing was the true Lutheran 
flock so they began to think of building a church of their own. From 
historical documents extant, and the conclusions of perhaps the most 
diligent and painstaking of present-day Reformed Church historians, 
(Prof. Hinke), the first Reformed church of the Tulpehocken was erected 
about four miles to the north of Rieth’s and what is known as the 
Host Church, then exclusively Reformed, now since 1855 Union, known 
as Hosts’ (St. John’s) Reformed and Lutheran Church. The year 1738 
is given as the year of its erection. It seems that soon after a portion 
of this original Reformed Congregation together with the constant 
increase of the membership by new settlers, formed themselves into 
a new congregation of the Tulpehocken at the western end of this 
settlement, which was also served by Boehm at this time, and which culminat- 
ed into the present Trinity Tulpehocken Reformed Church, where, after the 
acquiring of some land from Casper Wister, “the brass-button maker 
of Philadelphia,” they erected their first edifice somewhere between 
1742 and 1747, 

Quoting from a Letter of Boehm to Classis, written in 1739 a few im- 
portant facts come to light. He says: “Since Miller has become such 
a disgrace to us, I visit them (these Tulpehocken Reformed members) 
according to their desire once every half year and administer the com- 
munion to them. On the 19th and 22nd of last October (1738), there 
communed at two places 134 people. At Tulpehocken (doubtless at 
Host) a cemetery has been laid out, but not in the center, and a little 
log church has been built on it, but it is not well adapted for worship.” 
This same year Boehm proposed to organize Quittopahilla, Swatara and 
Tulpehocken into one charge and asked Classis to send them a minister. 
In 1740 Quittopahilla agreed to unite with the two Tulpehocken flocks, 
who pledged £15 and 50 bushels of oats towards a ministet’s salary. 

There were some disturbances, too, among these early Reformed 
congregations of this region. Besides the escapades of Rev. Miller, 
pastors Goetschy, Rieger and especially in 1742-44 Rev. Jacob Lischy 
gave Boehm a good deal of trouble. He writes under date of May 19, 
1743: “The same (Lischy) pretended at Tulpehocken this spring in the 
presence of two Reformed elders to be a Reformed minister from 


‘Switzerland, and assured them that he had nothing to do with Zinzen- 


dorf, or the Moravian doctrines, but had come to this country last sum- 
mer with a merchant ship. They were induced by these smooth words to 
appoint a time for a congregational meeting in order to accept him if 
the other members would be satisfied. But when they came together some 
knew him better, that he was a true Moravian and sent him away.” 
This same year (1743) Boehm reports Spring and Fall Communions 
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held in both churches, with an average of from 125 to 130 communicants 
in each flock at each communion. 

From Boehm’s letters and reports we learn further that the Host con- 
gregation, already in 1744 found its little church too small for them 
and had bought, a hundred acres of church land, upon which they were 
arranging to erect a larger church. The other congregation (Trinity), 
had received a small tract of four acres and erected upon it “a large, 
beautiful and well-built frame church.” They still had no pastor. In 
1745-46 Rev. .C. L. Schnorr served them, but soon left. On Septucoy 
1746, “Schlatter Weiss and Boehm were at Tulpehocken. Schlatter 
preached to an audience of more than 600 persons, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper to more than 100 communicants. After the services the 
people pledged themselves to give fifty pounds to a minister’s salary.” 
(Prof. Hinke). Consequently in 1748, Rev. D. Bartholomaus settled 
here as the first resident pastor. 

The history of this congregation now runs comparatively smoothly 
and has the following salient features to characterize its long course. 
Rev. Michael Schlatter did for the early Reformed churches, of Penn- 
sylvania, what Rev. Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg did for the Lutheran- 
viz., set up orderly worship among them, organize them into congrega- 
tions, help to supply them with settled pastors and later unite these 
scattered congregations into a Classical Union, Coetus or Synod. His 
visit, above referred to inspired confidence and new purpose and hope. 
His report states that “the ardent desire which they manifested to be 
edified, to have a regular order established among them and the hope 
of obtaining a regular minister could be read upon their countenances. 
They could not conceal their exceeding great joy in seeing three minis- 
ters together at one time. The old and the young shed tears of joy. 
I can truly say that this day was to me and my brethren a day of great 
refreshing.” 

That henceforth order and a larger and more unified church life pre- 
vailed is manifest in the fact that when the first Coetus, or Synod, was 
organized the following year (1747) in Philadelphia this section, or 
charge, was represented by a chosen delegate. Pastor Bartholomaus 
encouraged them in this orderly and more intimately organized union 
with their brethren of other sections of the State. But being a sickly 
man Rev. Bartholomaus was obliged to lay down his labors here in 
1/S2. 

In July, 1752, Rev. William Stoy, a new arrival in this country, a 
young man of some peculiar traits, practicing also medicine as a side 
issue, began here his long pastoral career in the Reformed Church. But 
he served this charge only about four years. In 1756 he resigned. He 
was pastor in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, when he died in 1801, and at his 
Own reqtiest was laid to rest in the cemetery of his first love, at Host. 

Rev. William Otterbein succeeded Stoy and served in this charge 
for two years (1758-60). He was a man of considerable ability and great 
devoutness, and he introduced measures that promoted personal piety. 
His successor was Rey. John Zufall of whom little is known in the ranks 
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of the Reformed ministry. He served but a short time, when in 1769 the Rev. 
J. William Hendel, Sr., D.D., came, who served this congregation with 
conspicuous ability and constant fidelity for a period of thirteen years. 
Under his pastorate the church became well established and prospered. 
A new church edifice was erected in this period, built of limestone in 
1771-1772. A parsonage had been erected shortly before. In 1785-86 
Rev. Andrew Lorentz served the congregation for one year, when the 
well renowned and beloved pastor, Rev. Daniel Wagner succeeded him. 
His labors were richly blessed for seven years, when he resigned and the 
son and namesake of a former pastor, the Rev. William Hendel, Jr., 
D.D., followed, who served this flock and community for a period of 
thirty years, 1793-1823. He was a devoted and beloved pastor, advocated 
the cause of Missions and the advancement of training up a ministry of 
better-educated youths of the American churches instead of importing 
pastors from Europe. Hence he is known in these parts as the great 
advocate for the establishment of a Theological Seminary and other 
advancements of the church. This advocacy brought him some opposi- 
tion among the membership, but he had a clear vision, followed it and 
won out. At the time of his death he was a resident of Womelsdorf, 
where he shortly before had entertained the celebrated Dr. Philip Schaff, 
when on his way to assume the professorship to which the Reformed 
Church of America had chosen him at the Mercersburg Seminary. Both 
he and his wife are buried at Womelsdortf. 

In 1823 Rev..Hendel was succeeded by the Rev. Frederick Herman, 
who evidently remained but a short time, for in 1826 we find the Rev. 
Thomas H. Leinbach, D.D., assumed charge, who served the Tulpehock- 
en charge for a period of thirty-eight years. He is remembered as a cap- 
able and influential pastor, excelling especially as a catechist and thus 
adding large numbers to the various churches under his care. Rev. 
Jacob D. Zehring succeeded pastor Leinbach at Host in 1864 and after 
two years, with some local supplies included, pastor Leinbach’s second 
son, the Rev. Thomas C. Leinbach succeeded (Aug. 1866) and from 
that day to this the Reformed congregation of Host has been served by 
a Leinbach pastor,—Thomas C. till his death May 1, 1909, and his son 
Rev. Edwin S. Leinbach ever since—thus almost a full century of 
Leinbach pastorship, grandfather and son serving in this capacity. 
The present membership numbers over four hundred. 

Since June 12, 1858, the Lutherans of the community have enjoyed the 
privilege of worship in this hitherto exclusively Reformed Church by a favor- 
able resolution passed by the congregation on above date despite the fact that 
its original charter stipulates that the Host church must remain a 
Calvinistic Church forever. The Lutheran pastors, who have served 
this flock since are Rev. Joel Grim 1858-1865; Rev. Aaron Finfrock 
1865-1891; Rev. W. W. Kramlich 1892-1901; Rev. Oscar E. Pflueger 
1902-1913; Rev. H. S. Kidd 1914 to date. 


Christ (Tulpehocken) Lutheran—We have seen that the long church 
controversy which hovered about the Rieth Lutheran Church for over 
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a decade of years, not only led the Reformed adherents, or associates 
to build their separate church edifices but also drove out 166 of its own 
members to found, in 1743, the second Tulpehocken Lutheran Church, 
erecting their edifice a little to the west of the present Stouchsburg and 
naming it the Christ Lutheran Church. 

Entering with a strong membership and a determined purpose upon 
this new project they at once succeeded in outstripping the militant 
mother church and have ever since remained in the lead. Complete 
records of every step taken in the founding, upbuilding and progress, 
together with a record of the various pastoral official acts are well pre- 
served in the church books of the congregation, from the laying of the 
corner-stone on Ascension Day 1743, to the last baptismal or communion 
record of the present day. These include a declaration of the causes and 
resolution to build, the donation (or sale for one shilling) of five acres 
of land apiece by Sebastian Fischer, Christian Lauer and George 
Unruh for building and burial purposes, a complete list of 166 heads of 
families who signed a document of principles and thus of membership ; 
and these may all still be consulted in these ancient church records. 
It is very evident from their original Declaration, a copy of which was 
deposited in the corner-stone, that they did not want the former troubles 
at Rieth’s church to be repeated. We quote the latter half: “Therefore 
it is also our unanimous agreement and will, that no other teacher 
or preacher than one, who with heart and confession adheres to the 
pure Evangelical Lutheran Doctrines, shall teach or perform any minis- 
terial acts in the same according to Gal. 1: If any man preach any other 
Gospel thari that which the Apostles preached, let him be accursed, 
and even if it be an angel from heaven, he shall not be permitted in our 
time, nor in the time of our descendants to do so. Should any one 
of our number or any of our descendants soon or later depart from 
this true and pure Evangelical Lutheran Religion, based upon the Word 
of God and in accord with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and not 
remain steadfast to the same to his end, he shall have no part whatever 
in the same, but shall have lost all his rights to the same without any 
further strife, dispute or process for rights, for all time to come he 
shall be entirely excluded from all use of the same and shall never 
again seek and secure the least part of the same. That all of this shall 
be kept firmly and without violation by us now present and by all of our 
descendants, according to this writing, and that this, thanks to God, 
now begun church building shall be used for no other purpose, neither 
intentionally nor maliciously, neither with power nor with deceit with 
a pretence of right, otherwise than as stated above, we testify for our- 
selves and our descendants by our subscription by our own hands. The 
corner-stone which we laid be witnessed between us today, the same 
shall become a House of God. To the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, be praise, adoration, honor and thanks for this great grace now 
and forever. May the same remain among us and our descendants and 
preserve the word and sacraments pure unto the end of the world, and 
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save all of us through the same! Amen! Jehovah help! Jehovoh pros- 
per all in the future, Amen! Amen!” 
For the sake of preserving the record of these first members, and 
incidentally give a list of the early settlers of these parts (though 
some lived at least twelve miles away ) we append here the signatures of 
those who had subscribed to this document. They are the following: 


Sebastian Fischer 
Michael Naef, S. 
Erasmus Dunkenmajer 
Martin Noeker 
Peter Hollsteiner 
Valentine Urich 
Thomas Koppenhoefer 
Michael Erhardt 
George Graef, S. 
Frederick Kapp 
Andreas Kapp 
Reinhold Ezle 
Johannes Kitzmiller 
Leonhard Grace 
Christoph Kayser 
Joh. George Brigel 
Joh. George Lechner 
Andreas Graef 
Martin Stupp 
Christian Lauer 
Jacob Fischer 
George Unrah 
Johannes Immel 
Andreas Kreuzer 
Christian Walborn 
Andreas Salzgeber 
Martin Batdorf 
Joh. Heinrich Bayer . 
George Anspach 

Joh. Adam Lesch 
Joh. Peter Anspach 
Joh. George Koehl 
Nicolaus Dek 

Joh. Heinrich Dek 
Johannes Anspach 
Leonhard Anspach 
Joh. Phil. Schneider 
Balthaser Anspach 
Joh. Leonh. Hollsteiner 
George Brosius-— 
Abraham Lauk 
Michael Mueller 

Joh. Nich. Schwengel 
Andreas Wolf 
Michael Koppenhoeiffer 
Simon Carle 

Joh. Philipp Gebhardt - 
Michael Naef, J.~ 
Johan Schohs 
Abraham Naef ~ 
Andreas Wigner 


Joh. Michael Mueller 
Joseph Keller 

Peter Gebhard . 
Jacob Loewengut 
Joh. Mich. Kapp 
Joh. Martin Cass 
George Vitus Cass 
Joh. Mich. Kapp 
Joh. George Koenig 
Dorothea Etsbergerin 
Margaretha Basslerin 
Niclaus Hafner 
Philip Moderer 

Joh. Mueller 

Joh. Adam Lang 
Peter Kreuzer 

Nich. Gaucher 
Jacob Katterman 
Peter Zerb 

Johannes Graef 
Heinrich Schupp 
George Graf, J. 

Joh. Adam Christ 
Philipp Kunz 

George Pfaffenberger 
Wilhelm Leitner 
Frederick Suess 
Marg. Kreuzbergerin 
Joh. Kistler —~ 

Anna Cath. Baurin 
Melchoir Debler 
Mar. Cath. Christian 
Franciscus Brossman 
Christoph Noeker 
Joh. Kastniz 

Anna Elis. Lenein 
Hermanus Batdorf 
Jacob Sesch 
Leonhard Feg 

Joh. George Goldman 
Joh. Gotfrid Roehrer 
Joh. Jacob Koehler 
Anna Barbara Riedin 
Daniel Schneider 
Joh. Adam Mueller 
Johan Peter Mueller 
Heinrich Gruber 
Jacob Mueller 
Conrad Sharf 
Christian Gruber 
Joh. Dieter 


Joh. Valentine Lang - 
Jacob Mauz 

Cristoph Bescher 
Joh. George Lauk © 
Andreas Kraft 
Stephanus Umbenhauer 
Johannes Kettner 
Johan Casper Stever 
George Michael Kettner 
Conrad Ernst 
Adam Schrof 
Gotfrid Fiteler — 
Michael Schauer 

Eva Martinin 
Martin Pfateicher 
Jacob Zorn 

Philipp Strauss 
Adam Schauer 
Johannes Zerb 
Jacob Zerb 

Adam Schmid 

Adam Ulrich 
Leonhard Mueller 
Johannes Waidman 
Balthas Suess 
George Albert 

Martin Waidmann 
Daniel Huber 
George Kline 

Jacob Kline 

Jacob Heil 

Hartman Vertries 
Leonhard Hof 

Joh. George Heil 
Peter Rau 
Heinrich Rothe 
Johannes Bauer 
Joh. Adam Oberlin 
George Eichelberger 
Michal Spiegel 
Matthews Albrecht 
Johann Peter Kucher 
George Steitz 
Johann Sigmund Herle 
George Zeh 

Wendel Heil 
Friderich Ruth 
George Greentner 
Valentine Heckelroth 
Adam Stump 
Heinrich Majer 
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Joh. Bartel Schaefer Joh. Heinrich Bassler Adam Tiefenbach 

Franz Wenrich Joh. Jacob Etsberger Heinrich Bfejschlog 
Johannes Hack Christian Anbauer George Jacob Benz 
George Weirich Johannes Holurm Johannes Hamann 


While the building was going on in the summer of 1743 Rev. Henry 
Melchoir Muhlenberg, but recently arrived in Philadelphia, visited the 
scene for the first time on their invitation. He saw the situation at 
Rieth’s Church, became acquainted with Conrad Weiser, who was op- 
posed to Stoever as he had been to Leutbecker and as he (Muhlenberg) 
was consulted by his congregation, now in building of their church, as 
to a pastor he recommended to them Rey. Tobias Wagner, who, as 
pastor chosen, dedicated the completed church edifice on the Christmas 
Festival of that year (1743). 

Rev. Wagner’s ministry continued but a few years and was not 
characterized by the greatest harmony. So he resigned in April 1746. 
Among many other interesting records in the Church Book during this 
period, is the marriage by him of Rev. Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg 
to Miss Anna Maria Weiser, the eldest daughter of now justice Conrad 
Weiser. It occurred on April 22, 1745. Soon after Wagner’s removai 
the newly arrived theological licentiate, John Nicolas Kurtz was decided 
on as the future shepherd of this flock. In 1748 he was ordained and 
served this with a number of other congregations, during the stormy 
years of the French and Indian War, until 1770. . 

This congregation at once assumed an important place in the early 
history of the Lutheran Church in America. It was one of the com- 
ponent parts in the formation at Philadelphia of the first Lutheran Synod 
of Pennsylvania in 1748, when both the pastor was present, (examined 
and ordained at this meeting) and one of the members as a lay delegate. 
It was an outpost church during the bloody Indian warfare in the 
fifties and quite a number of its members and adherents were scalped 
and butchered by the Red Men in this devastating period and were 
brought hither for burial. By the pastor and other leaders of the com- 
munity were first sounded the notes of alarm in hurried letters to the 
governmental authorities in Philadelphia and to Muhlenberg. It was he 
(Kurtz), who gave an address and offered a prayer before an assembled 
company of farmer soldiers, whom Col. Conrad Weiser was leading forth 
to repel the invaded foe. His ministry was richly blessed. 

His successor as pastor in the fall of 1770 was the Rev. Christoph 
Emanuel Schulze, who had come from Germany in 1765 and mean- 
while served other churches under Muhlenberg’s direction and had 
married Muhlenberg’s eldest daughter. A new parsonage was built 
upon his arrival (1771), in which was born his family of children, among 
whom was one son, who was destined to become one of Pennsylvania’s most 
able and popular Governors. John Andreas Schulze served the State as chief 
executive for two terms from 1823 to 1829. The father had enjoyed equally 
high honors in the church, having served for six years as president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and adjacent states (1781-85 and 1793-94). 
The congregation has been honored by other names. Among the founders 
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of the General Synod in 1820 is found the name of Peter Brua, then a lay 
member of this congregation, who now lies buried in its cemetery, and 
who was the ancestor of the Bruas of Civil War renown. One was 
(John Brua) the brother-in-law of Simon Cameron, the first Secretary 
of War under Lincoln, and hence also an ancestor of once U. S. Senator, 
Hon. J. Donald Cameron. Major John Brua’s gift to Gettysburg 
College is the beautiful College Chapel, which now graces its campus. 

Rev. Schulze served the congregation faithfully for thirty-nine years 
until his death in 1809. During this period the second church edifice 
was erected (1785-86), which is still standing though several times 
injured by hurricane and a terrific dynamite explosion in the neighbor- 
hood, which followed with proper repairs and remodellings. Pastor 
Schulze served an extensive parish and he exercised a vast influence 
in this section of the state for an entire generation. Both he and his 
wife are buried in the first cemetery. 

His successor was the Rev. Daniel Ulrich, who likewise served a long 
term of years, from 1811 to 1851. The church record shows that during 
these forty years he baptized 2,071 infants and adults, confirmed 3,144 
souls, married 1,108 couples and buried 1,697 persons. This covers 
his entire parish. During his ministry the construction of the Union 
Canal took place which was a great and important event to this entire 
community. It led through the church’s lands. So was the Berks and 
Dauphin Turnpike built during this period, which also led by or 
through the church’s landed property. And the congregation in his time 
aided in the establishment of a German Professorship in the Institutions 
at Gettysburg. He also died while pastor here and his remains lie 
interred in its newer cemetery. 

In 1852 Rev. Lewis G. Eggers became pastor. He served this and a 
number of surrounding churches for fourteen years, when he resigned, 
but continued his ministrations for six months longer until April 1867. 
During his pastorate both the Lutheran Church at large and the country 
itself passed through deep struggles leading to divisions in both cases. 
Individual Synods separated from the general body of the church, (the 
General Synod) and forming another body (The General Council), 
while eleven of the southern states of the union, seceding from the 
Federal Union set up a separate government of their own, the Con- 
federate States of the South. This led toa four years’ war, in which every 
community was affected. Many of Rev. Egger’s members were in the 
northern army in that terrible Civil War, which raged from 1861 to 
1865. A goodly number never came home again but rest on southern 
battlefields. Some were brought home for honorable sepulture in the 


church cemeteries of their homes. In all these trying times he was a 


true pastor and served his congregation faithfully. 

In 1868 Rev. Frederick P, Mayser, recently graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Theological Seminary, was elected pastor, and he con- 
tinued his ministry here for five and a half years, to 1874. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. A. Johnson Long, who served this charge for thirty- 
five years until his death in 1909, Two calamities befell the church 
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edifice during this pastorate. On Nov. 6, 1884, the walls were dreadfully 


shattered by a dynamite explosion in some neighboring stone-quarry, 


which called for an expenditure of $6,500 to restore, and not three years 
later, on August 1, 1887, this beautiful and newly renovated edifice was 
struck by lightning during a severe storm and in a few hours only the 
four bare walls were standing. It was under the pastor’s leadership that 
the congregation rose again to the task of rebuilding and in a little over 
a year the work was done and on October 7, 1888 the new church 
(old walls retained) was consecrated. The Sesquicentennial was ela- 
borately celebrated in 1893. Pastor Long died 1909 and was buried here. 
His official acts count up 1,368 baptisms, 1,082 confirmations, 1,027 
marriages, and 937 funerals. 

The successor was Rev. Wm. S. Dry, who served from 1909 until October, 
1921 when he resigned. During his pastorate a new parsonage was built at an 
expense of $5,500, situated in the village of Stouchsburg. Since the spring 
of 1922 the Rev. D. F. Longacre has been the pastor. The church has 
given two sons to the ministry in the persons of Revs. John W. Klinger 
and W. K. Fisher. 

There is one more church which in a certain sense is an outgrowth 
of the first, or Rieth’s church of this Tulpehocken Valley. It is the 
present North Heidelberg Union Church but which began in 1744 as 
the Heidelberg Moravian Church. 


The Heidelberg Moravian Church—When the Lutheran membership 
almost entirely withdrew from Rieth’s to build Christ Church in 1743 but a 
small remnant remained to keep up worship here. Even these were divided 
into two bands, a few still clinging to the pure Lutheran side of which Rev. 
Stoever had been the pastor, while the remainder were the Moravian Lutheran 
(?) under the influence of the Bethlehem Unitas Fratres Society. of which 
now Count Zinzendorf was the leader. Conrad Weiser had again be- 
come affiliated with this branch of the local congregation. He still 
hoped to secure a well-educated, purely Lutheran pastor from Halle— 
now through the promised cooperation of Zinzendorf. Finding himself 
again deceived and meeting about this time the newly arrived Hallenser, 
Rev. Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg, who was called by the three united 
Lutheran congregations of Philadelphia, New Providence (Trappe), 
and New Hanover, he was soon set right by him as to the theological 
status and unionistic movements of Zinzendori, so that Weiser’s con- 
fidence in the Count was shaken and his ardor for him and his cause 
cooled. Besides him others found the struggle of the little flock at 
Rieth’s a hard one. Death had invaded the ranks and taken away one, 
or more, of its principal leaders. Rightful ownerships of the church 
property was again a mooted, debated question, with Weiser now 
siding against the Moravian wing. 

Meanwhile, in 1744, a follower of Count Zinzendorf, Tobias Bickel by 
name residing about six miles to the east, in what is now the eastern 
part of North Heidelberg Township, donated a few acres of his land for 
church and burial puposes on the basis of a purely Moravian Church. 
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Soon a little log meeting-house was erected here and a Moravian congre- 
gation organized. By and by the few Moravian members left at Rieth’s 
and attached themselves here while Rieth’s flock and property was 
again bought back to its original Lutheran fold under the influence of Conrad 
Weiser and the new pastor at Christ Church, Rev. John Nicolas Kurtz. 

Bishop Augustus G. Spangenberg was the Moravian organizer at 
Heidelberg, after both Eschenbach and Zinzendorf had made preaching 
tours through this section, which impression now crystallized by the 
organization of a congregation and the erection of a church edifice and 
another house utilized as both a school-house and parsonage. There 
was also a graveyard laid out on the land donated by Bickel.* In 1744 
Anton Wagner was chosen as the first minister and school teacher, and 
he occupied the home. A Moravian Synod presided over by Henry 
Antes of Germantown convened here that same fall (November). It 
gave stimulus to the little flock and they were soon established into a 
healthy, growing, country church and became a potent factor in the 
up-building of a religious life in this community. For many years the 
congregation flourished. In 1753 the twelfth Provincial Synod was 
held here under Bishop Boehler. Regular pastors served. 

Towards the end of the century, however, the membership began to 
dwindle and the interest flag. By 1830 so many of the once faithful 
membership had either died, or moved west, that this constant drain 
and disintegration caused the remnant to disband. The Reformed and 
Lutheran people having come to settle in these parts more thickly, not 
only took over the Moravian farms but also their church property. 
About 1835 the church edifice was taken over by these neighboring 
Reformed and Lutheran settlers and a union congregation organized 
with Rev. Isaac Miese as the first Reformed pastor and Rev. George 
Muinich as the first Lutheran pastor, the few Moravian families still 
holding a small interest. In 1846 the present plain brick church was 
erected and equipped for services. It contains a large pipe organ and 
other helpful accessories. The Reformed pastors succeeding Rev. Miese 
have been Revs. Thomas C. Leinbach and his son, Rev. Edwin S. Lein- 
bach. Revs. D. D. Trexler, J. J. Cressman, and L. W. Miller have 
succeeded Rev. Muinich. Neither congregation numbers over a hun- 
dred communicants, the Reformed having always been the stronger. 

A movement was started a few years ago to raise a fund for the im- 
provement, care and maintenance of the ancient and modern burial 
grounds. This fund has reached the sum of over $3,500, and already 
the long forsaken “God’s acre” of the Moravian dead has been restored 
and beautified and the original stone markers—many of which had been 
stunk beyond sight—replaced, and fading epitaphs recarved. About 
this historic sight still ebbs and flows a healthy and devout neighbor- 
hood life. 

What has taken place in the communities where the Host Reformed 
Christ Lutheran and the Heidelberg Moravian churches were estab- 
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Other members were Fred Bickel, Stephen Brecht, John Fisher, Sr., John Fisher, Jr., 
Fred. Gerhardt, Nich. Glass, John Graefer, John Zerbe, John Keller. 
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lished in the first half of the eighteenth century, was repeated largely 
in all other neighborhoods of this territory, as rapidly as these filled 
up with settlers and felt themselves strong enough to establish and 
maintain congregations and church properties of their own. Thus were 
the beginnings made in the early county’s history of the old churches 
at or near the present towns of Rehrersburg, Millersburg, Strausstown, 
Bernville, Sinking Springs, Wernersville, Robesonia, and the flourishing 
rural churches of St. Michaels, Bellamans, Eplers, Bern, Little Tulpe- 
hocken, and other communities. To tell the story of these church 
developments is to write the history of settlement,. progress, social 
intercourse, religious advancement and general prosperity of these 
neighborhoods. Since much would be repetition in each case, it would 
become tedious to go into detail development, so that we can but con- 
fine ourselves to the barest outline in the church life of each separate 
community. Suffice it to say by way of introduction to all these brief 
sketches that nothing more occupied the mind and absorbed the com- 
munity interest for long generations as the local church life. Practically 
everybody believed in the religion taught, attended the services faith- 
fully and contributed a little in money and in active or passive interest 
to help it on. The local pastors in the early period were the moulders 
of neighborhood thought and character and their Sunday sermons among 
the chief topics of conversation during the week. 


Hain’s (St. John’s) Reformed Church—The location of this church 
is a short mile north of the present village of Wernersville. It was at 
first known as “the Church on the Cacoosing,” and was organized to 
provide for the religious needs of the early settlers of this section. Its 
origin dates back to the thirties of the eighteenth century. Already in 
1739 a reference to it is made in one of Rev. John Philip Boehm’s reports 
to Amsterdam. The ground for the erection of the first church and 
burial purposes was given by George Hain one of the earliest settlers 
of these parts. The first Record-Book dates back to 1746, which pro- 
vides for the recording of baptisms in this flock with the following 
inscription: “May God strike their names from the records of sin and 
‘ascribe them in the Book of Life. Amen!” It contains this complete 
record from that day to this, summing up thousands upon thousands 
of infant names, who were consecrated to Christ by its pastors, includ- 
ing names who later filled almost every walk of honorable life. These, 
together with later records of marriages and funerals have all been 
published in a large volume on the “History” of this church by the 
present pastor, Rev. W. J. Kershner and Adam G. Lerch, Esqr, of 
Wernersville. It was published in 1916 by I. M. Beaver of Reading, 
and to this volume we refer the student for detailed information. A 
summarized sketch of the growth and development of this congregation 
follows. - 

Revs. Boehm, Goetschi and Lischy seem to have supplied this section 
with the ministrations of the gospel and the sacraments up to 1757, when 
Rev. John Waldschmidt, became regular pastor. He served this congre- 
gation, with others, until 1771. It was during his pastorate, in 1766 that 
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the second church edifice was erected. It is built of limestone, its walls 
being three feet thick. Dimensions are 40 x 50 feet, and the structure is 
still standing and forms a part of a new and remodelled edifice, built 
in 1844, which today forms the conspicuous and commodious church of 
this large congregation, set upon a hill so it may be seen for miles as 
a most attractive landmark of this portion of the beautiful Lebanon 
Valley. This old building was erected in the reign of King George the 
Third of England, and has an engraved stone in its front elevation in 
German, which translated reads: “High German Reformed Church, 
erected in Heidelberg Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, in the 
year of Christ 1766. May all who here go in and out, be subject to 
God and the King!” 

Rev. W. Boos (Boas) was pastor from 1771 to 1789. Then Rev. John 
Christ Ammann succeeded, who remained until 1792, when Rev. Boas 
returned and served another term of eighteen years (1792-1810). Dur- 
ing this period a pipe organ was supplied, built by Tanneberg of Lititz. 

Little is recorded in the church records of the events of the political 
changes that came up to this time but despite its declaration to the 
contrary, when revolution was bred against the mother country, be- 
cause of its tyranny to the colonies, which rose into armed resistance 
this community was loyal to the cause of the colonies and many marched 
forth to fight the battles of eight years of war for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Quite a number of graves are flagged in its cemeteries on 
each Memorial Day and decorated as Revolutionary soldiers. 

Other pastors serving the church were Rev. Philip Mayer (1810-1814), 
Rev. Wm. Pauli (1814-16), Rev. Wm. Hendel, D.D., (1816-1822), Rev. 
F. A. Herman, a “free-Synod” man (1822-1826), Rev. Joseph S. Dubbs, 
D.D., (1826-1831), Rev. John Hantz (1831-1832), Revs. Augustus L. 
Herman and Thomas H. Leinbach, D.D., supplied the next two years, 
when (1834) Rev. Chas. Aug. Pauli began his ministry here of thirty- 
seven years, continuing till 1871. During his incumbency the church 
was enlarged and elaborately remodelled at considerable expense (1844). 
The old brick floors were taken up, bricks ground into sand and made 
into a stucco, with which the exterior walls were plastered, then striped 
in imitation of brick to be in keeping with the new addition. Elaborate 
dedicatory services were held. In 1851 a belfry was added and equipped 
with a far-sounding bell, which for miles around summons the worship- 
pers to its services on Sabbath and Festival days. On Easter Commun- 
ion Sundays the crowds often run up to 1,500 and over. 

Rev. W. F. P. Davis was Rev. Pauli’s successor. He served from 
1872 to 1883. Alterations to the church took place again under his 
pastorate. In 1883 the present pastor, Rev. W. J. Kershner, took 
charge and his long pastorate is characterized by many improvements to 
the interior of the church, such as the installation of a new organ in 
1904, the upbuilding of a flourishing Sunday school and large accessions 
to the membership of the congregation. 


Altalaha Lutheran Church, Rehrersburg—The name Altalaha seems 
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a corruption of the name Altohoe, which was applied to this section of 

land stretching along the northeast branch of the Swatara Creek, with 

neither definite knowledge of its meaning or origin, but which seems 

to have been clinging to the Lutheran Church founded here about’ 
1746-50. A Mr. John Wolfort about this time donated four acres of 

land for the Lutheran faith, which was erected in due time about two- 

and-a-half miles within the northern boundary of this manor of Altohoe 

and two miles from its western boundary. Rev. Casper Stoever’s 

private record of ministerial acts performed in this region, between 1746 ° 
and 1763, counts up to 147 entries. Public records of the congregation 

were begun in 1757. 

Rev. John Nicolas Kurtz became its first settled pastor, serving in 
connection with his Tulpehocken churches. Gradually the congrega- 
tion grew in numbers and added to its property. Henry Holtzman in 
1765 and Sabastian Brosius and Godfrey Roehrer in 1786 added, by 
gift, to the acreage of the church property. In 1765 the first two-story 
log church was built, which served the congregation until 1808, when 
the present brick edifice was erected, since several times remodelled 
and improved. The same pastors that served Christ Tulpehocken 
Church have served this congregation as a part of the same charge. In 
1847 a portion of the membership of this congregation united with 
Reformed members of this community and established the Trinity 
Union Church of Rehrersburg, which has kept up a healthy, though 
numerically weaker church-life ever since. 


Christ Little Tulpehocken Church—This is located in Jefferson town- 
ship, along the Tulpehocken Creek, about two miles west of Bernville 
and is one of the oldest churches of the county. We have seen that 
the Rev. Stoever performed official ministerial acts in this region as 
early as 1730. It is not certain when the first church was erected here, 
but doubtless grew out of the confusion that prevailed at Rieth’s Church, 
and may have come into organized life about the same time Christ 
church near Stouchsburg, was erected (1743), and to distinguish the 
two this came to be called the Little Tulpehocken (Christ) church 
(being always much smaller) in contradistinction from the former. It 
is older than Frieden’s Church of Bernville, or which is the original 
“Northkill” church, of which Rev. Stoever writes.. The late Rev. Early, 
one of Berks County’s most diligent and reliable church historians, 
claims its priority to the Friedens congregation. So does Mr. M. A. 
Gruber of Washington, D. C., another local historian, and the pre- 
ponderating evidence seems to favor this view. In Stoever’s own hand 
the first Church-Book here is inscribed under date of 1742, but with 
entrance of acts performed in this flock before, as early as 1730 and 
possibly copied into it from his private record kept ere the congrega- 
tion was provided with a Church-Record Book. A warrant of thirty- 
five acres of land as belonging to the Little Tulpehocken Lutheran 
Church was executed in 1744. Among its earliest members are men- 
tioned Michael Showers, Jacob Miller, Simon Minnig, Conrad Ernst, 
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Matthias Smith, Henry Gruber and Martin Batteicher. The patent is 
signed by Thomas and Richard Penn. 

The first log church, erected somewhere between 1742 and 1749, 
remained in use until 1809. In the latter year a new stone church was 
erected which is still in use. It Preserves the old style of church archi- 
tecture with three entrance doors, galleries on three sides, until recently 
a wine-glass shaped pulpit at one end, organ and choir loft opposite and 
two stoves, with long pipes, in the middle, A small farm is run in 
connection with the church, in the house of which lives the organist, and 
formerly the parochial school was kept by the same person. A long 
list of pastors has served this flock on both the Lutheran and Reformed 
(since 1853) sides, usually the same as at Christ Tulpehocken, and 
Bernville Reformed charges. Present Pastors are Rey, Ira W. Klick, 
Lutheran and F. W. Ruth, Reformed, 


Frieden’s Church, Bernville—With the question of identification of 
this or the Little Tulpehocken Church as the original church of “the 
Northkill” unsettled, we must allow this congregation its privilege of 
the claim. Which ever way future historians will settle it, it is certain 
both are very old congregations and wielded far-reaching influences 
over half-a-dozen gencrations, Rey. J. C. Stoever is claimed as the 
originator and first pastor by both churches. It is known and a matter 
of record that Muhlenberg visited this flock at Bernville and preached to 
them as early as July 5, 1747. It is probable that this visit resulted 
in the change of pastors from Stoever to J. N. Kurtz about this time, 
as the latter’s pastorate dates from this year. It was served by the 
Christ Tulpehocken Pastors until about 1839, the close of Rev. Daniel 
Ulrich’s term, after which the following Lutheran pastors served here, 
viz: Revs. Marcus Harpel (1840-45), JC; Smith (1845-1855), Charles 
Russ (1856-58), Hugo Grahn (1858-66), Thomas Steck (1866-68), D. D. 
Trexler (1868-76), J. J. Cressman (1877-1901), C. E, Kistler, supply, 
(1901-03), H. L. Straule (1903-05), supplied by D. G. Gerberich (1906- 
12), L. W. Miller (1912 to-date). “The! firet church stood until 1791, 
when with some outside financial! assistance a new structure was erected. 

Up to 1834 the congregation was exclusively Lutheran. That year it 
was made Union and remained so until 1897, when the question of 
Separation and the building of two most beautiful church edifices on 
opposite sides of the street was decided on, the Friedens wing remaining 
entirely Lutheran and the St. Thomas Church Opposite Lutheran and 
Reformed. They are among the finest churches in Berks County. 

The original ground was donated in 1745 by two Lutherans on condi- 
tion that the church remain forever Lutheran, All these cautions 
undoubtedly grew out of the experiences at Rieths Church earlier, for we 
find the name of Rev. Stoever a witness to such a document. Among the 
old church records is found the following will, or agreement, witnessed 
to by Rev. John Casper Stoever, Jacob Hartman, John George Haag, 
and Albrecht Strause :-— 

“I the undersigned, for myself and my heirs and assigns hereby and 
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by virtue of these presents promise that I will measure out an acie of 
my land where it is most suitable and convenient for the newly built 
Evangelical Lutheran Frieden’s Church and I will pay for the same 
to the proprietor, and this shall be a present from me and my heirs and 
posterity and so continues as long as this church remains on this spot 
and shall be called an Evangelical Lutheran church forever; I hereunto 
bind myself and my heirs in 50 pounds of Pennsylvania currency. Wit- 
ness my hand and seal this 25th day of December, 1745. 

| Samuel Filbert [Seal]” 


To this are attached above names as witnesses. This acre was pos- 
sibly given for burial purposes, though not so specified in document. 
Later events show how stipulations of this kind are twisted or violat- 
ed, when in later generations new conditions confront successors in 
office. The moral influences of these generations of church activities 
have doubtless been more potent in the building of strong, upright 
characters in the community than any other force besides. Around these 
churches have revolved the moral and social standing and virtues of 
Bernville and neighborhood. : 


Three North-End old Churches—Three other old churches, spreading 
northward from Bernville like a circle from east to west along the base 
of the Blue Mountains are the St. Michaels of Tilden Township, the 
Blue Mountain Church of near Strausstown and the Bethel Church of 
near Millersburg. They filled the spiritual wants of the early settlers 
of these parts when this was pioneer and dangerous ground to occupy, 
in which the war-whoop of the Indian was heard, and the murderous 
hatchet and scalping knife were brandished during the years of the 
French and Indian War. Practically all these upper township inhabit- 
ants then or later, worshipped in one, or the other, of these churches. 

St. Michael’s Union Church is situated in the center of Tilden Town- 
ship. It seems that for some time Philip Jacob Michael, an unordained 
but pious preacher of the Reformed faith, preached to the early settlers 
of northern Bern Township in houses and barns and under trees, before 
the people combined to build a church for themselves. But in 1769 
Reformed and Lutheran residents of this section united and erected 
the first church in this section. Five acres of land were donated for 
church and burial purposes by Joseph Zotlinger and a log church erected 
upon it. It was dedicated on Aug. 6, 1769 and named for a Biblical 
Angelic personality, but doubtless also to honor this first devout shep- 
herd. It was established from the first as a union church, the first Re- 
formed pastor being Rev. Michael, while the Lutheran pastor was Rev. 
Peter Mischler. 

Among its first members were the Shartles, Kaufmans, Billmans, 
Geschwindts, Wagners, Shammers, Starrs, Clousers, Rentschlers, Lin- 
denmuths, Shocks, Sassingers, Longs, Zollingers, Reins, Mays, Gott- 
schalls, Nebbers, Hausknechts, Kalbachs, Mayers, Hennes, Reicherts, 
Webbers, Molls, Kramlichs, etc., etc. The first consistory consisted 
of Philip Faust, John Schock, Michael Lindenmuth, Peter Lehr, John 
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Clouser, Jacob Shartle and Jacob Wagner. In this list we notice a name 
who rose to prominence as a soldier in the Revolutionary War, Col. 
Michael Lindenmuth. 

The first church by and by outgrew its membership and becoming 
dilapidated it was resolved to build a new church in 1810. The building 
committee of this second edifice consisted of John Marshall, Frederick 
Moyer and Jacob Loeb, Reformed: and Geo. Rentschler, Philip Kaufman 
and Michael Shock, Luthern. After 64° years of constant use, this 
second church was again in need of extensive repairs and often proving 
too small for its increasing congregations, it was resolved to build again 
a new and more commodious church, Accordingly in the spring of 
1874 the corner-stone of the present large and beautiful brick edifice 
was laid. It has a seating capacity of 1,200 and is considered the finest 
country church in the county. The Building Committee of this third 
edifice consisted of William Renno, Peter Naftzinger, William Loeb, 
Michael Rentschler, Benjamin Balthaser and Jacob Rentschler the three 
first named being Reformed and the rest Lutheran. On Whitsuntide 
of 1875 the great feast of dedication occurred when the pastors, Revs. 
Thomas C. Leinbach and Benjamin Zweizig, Reformed and Lutheran 
respectively were assisted by Rev. Prof. Wm. Reilly, Rev. Samuel 
A. Leinbach, Rev. Edwin Gernant and a number of Lutheran pastors. 
At the afternoon service the audience was greatly disturbed by the 
breaking out of a fire among the hundreds of horses and vehicles in the 
grove nearby, where presumably through the careless throwing away 
of a lighted match or cigar, the leaves caught fire, and before control 
could be gained over a dozen horses were burned to death and as many 
buggies and carriages consumed—a sad circumstance still spoken of in 
the neighborhood. 

The pastors who have secured this long-time flourishing church are 
as follows: On the Reformed side Philip Jacob Michael (1769-1774), 
Rev. John Waldschmidt (1775-76), Rev. Henry Hertzel (1776-1792), 
Rev. John Mann (between latter date and 1809, limits not accurately 
known), Rev. Philip Mayer (1809-1852), Rev. Jacob D, Zehring (1857- 
1864), Rev. Aaron S. Leinbach, D.D., (1864-1867), Rev. Thomas C. 
Leinbach (1867-1883), Rev. Thomas N. Reber (1883-1885), Rev. Samuel 
A. Leinbach, D.D., (1885-1921). The Lutheran pastors were Revs. 
Peter Mischler, Daniel Shumacher, Conrad Miller, Daniel Lehman, John 
Knoske, Marcus Harpel, Carl J. C. Schmidt, Thomas T. Iaeger (1861- 
1900), B. D. Zweigig (1901-1912), D. G. Gerberich, and the present 
pastor Rev. L. R. Miller. 

The Zion’s Union Church, near Strausstown, known popularly as 
“the Blue Mountain Church” had its origin in 1739. It shows how early 
these frontier settlers provided themselves with spiritual food for their 
spiritual necessities. It is to the credit of this German stock of settlers 
all over this county, that in every neighborhood the church and school 
arose almost simultaneously with its first settlement, and that as the 
population increased and prospered finer and larger churches arose, with 
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all the equipment of church outfit—such as appropriate pulpit and altar 
furnishings, costly pipe-organs, bell and belfry, usually tall and grace- 
ful church steeples. It provided church accommodations for practically 
everybody and usually everybody was attracted to the community 
church, joined its membership and faithfully attended its services. This 
characterized the masses in every community for all past generations. 
If this generation has become lax, and pleasure and other allurements 
have brought on an apostasy in church circles, it certainly has deviated 
from the ways of the fathers. So the story of the community church 
embraces the story of community life and character. 

There was doubtless some preaching in these parts and an organiza- 
tion affected before 1739, when it would seem the first log church was 
erected, since the corner-stone of the present edifice bears the three 
dates of 1739-1819-1905, the years in which respectively the three church 
buildings were erected that have served these congregations for nearly 
two hundred years. A “proclamation” placed in the corner-stone of 
the second building (1819) states that this building was begun during 
the administration of James Monroe as President of the United States 
and Wm. Findlay as Governor of Pennsylvania; that it is to be and 
remain a German Evangelical Lutheran and German Evangelical Re- 
formed Church in which the pure and plain Gospel is to be preached, 
and “that we expect of our children and children’s children, that they 
will never neglect their assembling with the congregation,” showing 
what concern the forebears had for the generations following. 

The “Constitution” of the church, also deposited into this second 
church corner-stone, provides equal rights and obligations to both parties 
of the Union Church, giving each congregation exclusive right to elect 


their own minister but such minister must belong to some Synod (a posi- | 


tion taken against the “face” or “independent” tendency of so many 
ministers and congregations of this period), that the school teacher 
shall be jointly elected and that every member to enjoy church or 
membership rights must also contribute to its and the school’s main- 
tenance. A parochial school was connected with the congregation from 
the beginning, but it ceased with the adoption of the Free School Sys- 
tem -in 1855. 

Early records were poorly kept, so that many of the names of the 
congregation's first originators are lost.* But at the time of the building 
of the second church a substantial stone edifice, the Reformed members 
of the Building Committee were: Jacob Klahr, John Aulenbach and 
Jacob Reber. On the Lutheran side Jacob Degler, John Wertz, and 

- Peter Gebhard served in this capacity. Head Masons were Matthias 
Roth and John Batteiger, and head carpenter was John Schwallm. 
We know that the early settlers of this community, among whom were 
the Boltzes, Kuehners, Hiesters, Holtzmans and others were all actively 
connected with this church. From out of this congregation have gone 
a number of young men to serve their day and generation in the office 





* Adam Sontag, Valentine Reintzel and Jacob Resh are mentioned as Trustees in the 


Proprietary warrant for Church lands, granted March 7, 1746. 
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of the holy ministry. among whom we recall the two Hiester Brothers, 
Revs. Jonathan FE. and Eli E. Hiester. There were doubtless others. 

The third church edifice, now in use, was erected in the years 1904-05. 
It is large and convenient, built according to modern church archi- 
tecture, with auditorium on first floor and aisles converging to the pulpit 
so placed in a corner, that a large adjoining room used for Sunday School 
purposes, can be utilized by the mere opening of a movable partition 
and thus bring the speaker into a central position of this enlarged audi- 
torium. A large amount of money was spent in the construction and 
new equipment of this fine church, but the membership and community 
contributed liberally, and what debt remained after its dedication, to- 
gether with the cost of a modern commodious Lutheran parsonage and 
a new organ secured since, have all been paid off since that day. The 
Building Committee of this third church were the two sets of trustees, 
viz: John W. Hollenbach, John H. Degler, and John G. Bare, Lutheran; 
and Wi. D. Hiester, Charles Christman, and W. M. Anspach, Reformed. 
The feast of dedication, on May 20, 21st, 1905, was a great event for 
this community in which no less than fifteen different ministers parti- 
cipated. The congregations worshipping here are well-organized into 
an active Sunday School and the usual other organizations of a working 
church and manifest a healthy life. 

The pastors who have served this church can all be named except 
perhaps the very earliest, due to a paucity of early records. It is 
known, however, that that pioneer Moravian Reformed missionary, 
Lischy, was on the ground in the primitive years and reported condi- 
tions here to Bishop Spangenberg as early as 1744. He was followed on 
the Reformed side by Revs. Stoy, Hendel, Sr., Mayer, Boyer, Herman, 
Berky, Miesse, Hassinger, Zehring, Schwartz, Thomas C. Leinbach, 
E. S. Leinbach, Leiby and the present incumbent Rev. F. W. Ruth. 
The Lutheran pastors known to have served here are Revs. Schumacher, 
Mischler, Lehman, Knoske, German, Minnig, Deitzler, Grahn, Grim, 
Finfrock, Kramlich, Pflueger and the present pastor Rev. Ira W. Klick. 

No one can measure the immediate, and the far-reaching beneficial 
influence these staid old churches throughout rural Berks have exerted 
upon the uplift and betterment of the surrounding community and the 
good of society at large. Here as elsewhere was maintained a flourish- 
ing parochial school from the beginning. The congregation elected a 
capable teacher as its head, who was provided with a small farm, 
and a free home with some other stipend often for his services. He 
usually was farmer, sexton, teacher, organist and choir master all in one. 
Even in an emergency they could take the pastor’s place as lay-readers, 
in his absence, conduct services and read a printed sermon, or administer 
the rite of infant baptism, in extreme need (Noth-taufe), as we know 
happened repeatedly in this flock. So the teacher became an important 
and conspicuous character in the congregation and community. Among 
the remembered teachers of this Blue Mt. church are a Mr. Trewitz, 
Peter Gilbert, Charles Butzer and William Miller. The church in 
those days of Bible instruction, catechetical training, house-hold religion 
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and piety culture in sacred music and reverential, congregational wor- 
ship was a molder of character and stamped itself indelibly upon the 
neighborhood. 

We turn now to a brief sketch of the Salem or Bethel (Union) 
Church (though not so old as either of the above, 1810) located a little 
to the south of the village of Millersburg in the north-western section 
of the county. Whilst this church was at first organized as a Reformed 
congregation only, it was built on ground donated by a Lutheran, Gott- 
fried Rehrer the founder of Rehrersberg. It would indicate no hostility 
to the organization of a Lutheran congregation within it existed when 
once the membership thereabouts was strong enough and the desire so 
to do was expressed. This is what happened when in 1852 the Rev. T. T. 
Iaeger organized the Lutheran people of this vicinity into a congregation 
and they acquired from the Reformed rights to the use of the church 
building “so long as the Lutherans wish it and the majority of the voting 
members of the Reformed congregation permit it.” Certain stipulations 
provided the method of proceedure, should this agreement ever wish 
to be changed or annulled and obligates the Lutherans to share in the 
expense of the upkeep and improvements of the edifice. The Lutheran 
pastor must be a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, by the same provision. It goes far in the way of illustrating 
Christian brotherhood and community good-will to say that for seventy 
years these two congregations have lived up to the spirit of this agree- 
ment, in which period extensive and costly repairs were made to the 
property, with the expenses borne conjointly. In the neighborhood, 
and as members of this church, lived years gone by the famous Dieffen- 
bachs, builders of many pipe-organs, by handicraft, and one of their 
instruments has for generations led in the service of song and divine 
praise in this sanctuary—a home product. 

A sturdy, wide awake farming community constitutes the population 
along the southern base of the Blue Mountains. Their farms and their 
churches show alertness, diligence, progress and order. They may 
have inherited these sterling qualities from the hardening and discipline 
which frontier life inbred into their ancestors, when they were called 
upon to brave the inroads and onslaughts of the treacherous Indian foes 
in time of the French and Indian War. Fierce storms of murder and 
depredation were then encountered by them and scores of victims suc- 
cumbed to the bloody tools of the Redmen. Their alarm finally brought 
succor and protection from the colonial authorities. Two stockade 
fortifications were built in the mountain gaps and _ fortresses 
back of them and manned by military companies. These forts, known as 
Fort Henry and Fort Northkill, were part of a chain of fortifications 
along the Blue Mountains, from the Dauphin to the Delaware Gaps. It 
is with reference to the former of these named forts that the location 
of this beautiful .Salem church has itself been connected. For it is 
situated according to an old document “on a triangular plot of ground, 
in the forks of the road, just beyond the banks of Little Swatara Creek, 
one-quarter mile south of Millersburg, (Bethel P. O.), on the famous 
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Indian trail and post-road, leading from Philadelphia through Reading 
across the Blue Mountains, near Fort Henry, close by Round Top; at 
Dietrich Six’s, where earlier so many Indian massacres occurred, to 
Shamokin (Sunbury).” 

The present beautiful church edifice is indeed the original stone build- 
ing erected in 1810, but since remodelled and greatly improved. It is 
built of native mountain stone, with beautiful ornamentations, present- 


ing, with surmounted steeple, attractive lines in keeping with ecclesi- 
astical architecture. It will possibly stand another century or two as 
an attractive landmark of this section of Berks County. Its builders 
and maintainers deserve credit for their good taste, its religious workers 
for generations for their good deeds. 

Among its originators were the Bordners, Kleins, Lerchs, Millers, 
Muths, Royers, Shueys, Webers, Zeibachs and others. The pastors who 
have served here were, Reformed: Revs. Wm. Hendel, A. Hovitz, 
William Good, Thomas H. and Chas. H. Leinbach, H. J. Welker, Henry 
Hilbish, H. A. Keyser, C. A. Butz, Thos. H. Bachman, and the present 
incumbent, Chas. M. Risslinger; Lutheran: Revs. T. T. ldeper, J. C. 
Schmidt, H. Grahn, D. D. Trexler and Ira W. Klick, the present in- 
cumbent. The church has given at least three sons to the holy ministry, 
viz: Revs. D. B. Lerch, (deceased), Daniel F. Brendle (deceased) and 
A. S. Weber, of Baltimore. 

We continue the brief sketches of other old churches of this section 
whose histories cannot be omitted in an_ historical survey of these 
early settlements. At least five or six more such are included in western 
Berks, whose beginnings go back over a century and a quarter. They 
are the Corner, or St. Daniel’s Lutheran Church near Robesonia, Bell- 
eman’s Church in Center Township, Bern and IXpler’s Churches in Bern 
Township, and for their prominence though not as old as the Sinking 
Spring and the Womelsdorf churches. 


St. Daniel’s (Corner) Lutheran Church—There is perhaps no church 
in Berks County that has preserved a more complete transcript docu- 
mentary history than this St. Daniel’s (Corner) Church. All records 
pertaining to this congregation from its formation in 1751 to the present 
day, wherever the originals were found, either in Church Book, in Court 
Records, in historic addresses, or other reliable sources, have been 
carefully sifted and arranged, then transcribed to uniform type-written 
quarto sheets and these carefully and neatly bound in a stout quarto- 
size book of 562 pages—all the painstaking work of a son of the congre- 
gation, Mr. M. A. Gruber of Washington, D. C.,—and presented to the 
congregation by him. It is an invaluable historical treasure and be- 
speaks almost a herculean task, while it shows a most commendable and 
scholarly devotion. From these “Records” a full history, as to minutest 
details could be written. It is ever awaiting the research student. Our 
present purpose is only a brief survey of its most important data, and 
so we cull from it these salient facts. ; 

Doubtless due in part to the dispersion of the Rieth Church member- 
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ship and the building of churches by these out-branchings elsewhere, 
and the constant increase of new settlers in every portion of this part 
_ of Berks County, the Lutheran dwellers of this eastern end of the origi- 
nal Tulpchocken settlement, concluded to form a congregation of their 
own, as the Reformed members of this Heidelberg district had already 
done three miles to the east and the. Moravians had done four miles to 
the north. In its first membership we find names formerly adhering to 
the Rieth flock. The organization was effected in 1750 and the first 
building erected on land bought of John Artz, Michael Shower and 
Abraham Laucks, in 1751. It was a stone structure, and was situated 
where the corners of a number of farms met, on the northwestern 
corner of a country cross-roads on an elevation or ridge about a mile 
north of the present village of Robesonia. The name “Corner” seems to 
have originated because of its “cornered” location, while some of the old 
flocks in this period and later seem to have associated “saintly” honors 
with the life of their pastors and so in due time gave their congregations 
the Biblical, “sainted” names of their pastors ( as St. Michaels of Tilden 
Township after Rev. Michael, Reformed pastor, and later St. Thomas 
of Bernville after pastor Rev. Thomas C. Leinbach) so this second 
name of St. Daniel’s came into vogue only at the building and dedica- 
tion of its second edifice, erected in 1814 when the Rev. Daniel Ulrich 
was its beloved pastor. 

The land of the first congregation was held in trust by John Beyer 
and Frederick Weiser the nominal sum of five shillings having been paid 
for each small tract, when deeds were acknowledged before Justice 
Conrad Weiser, wherein a declaration of trust shows said land is to be 
for the benefit, use and behalf of the poor of said Dutch Lutheran 
congregation at Heidelberg aforesaid forever, and a place to erect a 
House of Religious worship for the use and service of said congregation 
and if occasion shall require, for a place to bury their dead. It would 
seem as if the more well-to-do landowners had provided burial plots 
for their dead on their own farms and contemplated interment thereon, 
as we know many did in that period. But this custom soon gave way 
to the common church-yard, or “Gottes-Acker” at the church, as a 
congregational burial place for all its members and now we find here 
three cemeteries are filled with the vast numbers that have since been 
carried hither for sepulture, embracing rich and poor, high and low of 
an extensive community. Most of them have dwelt “along the cool 
sequestered vale of life,” from which “their sober wishes never learned 
to stray.” Others, braved the storms of battle-front, or walked in life’s 
illustrious paths. Here are buried soldiers, probably of every national 
war, as we know is the case on other old cemeteries of this section. 
Among them was honored by the placing of a fitting marker upon his 
grave this past year (1923) by the Berks County chapter D. A. R. one 
of the lineal descendants of that celebrated.German Lutheran preacher 
and hymn-writer of the seventeenth century, Rev. Paul Gerhardt, whose 
rich hymns have often been sung by generations of worshippers within 
the sanctuary wails close by. It is almost certain that here lies sepul- 
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tured also the once noted Baron Henry W. Stiegel, who dying poor at 
the Charming Forge in most inclement and mid-wintry weather and 
hence buried here, but in an unmarked grave, 

The congregation had a small beginning—only sixteen male mem- 
bers being reported in 1753— but has steadily grown so that now over 
800 members of both sexes are enrolled and the dozen surnames of the 
original flock have multiplied to about 180. Among these names are 
the Bechtels, Benders, Brickers, Brossmans, Browns, Engels, Ernsts, 
Fidlers, Filberts, Fishers, Gerharts, Graters, Grubers, Hasslers, Himmel- 
bergers, Hubers, Hoovers, Kochs, Leiningers, Lengels, Longs. Machamers, 
Madernesses, Millers, Mountzs, Moyers, Palms, Potts or Putts, Schaeffers, 
Smiths, Snyders, Strausses, Stumps, Wagners, Wolf and Wenrichs of 
this community. The cemeteries show entablatures of their worthy 
forebears, the moulders of life in the neighborhood for generations and 
the makers of local history. 

Andrew and John Dietz are mentioned as masons of the first church 
walls, who did their work at 20 cents a perch. Frederick Kobel and 
Christian Betz did the carpenter work on it, including doors, pews, 
nails and glue for $105. These economies show the spirit of devotion 
as well as low wages for skilled labor in that day and shame the spirit 
of greed and graft so prevalent in our day. 

The second building was erected also of stone between the years 
1814-17. Remodellings and extensive renovations of this building were 
made in 1849, 1883, and again in 1911, when 14 feet were added to the 
last end, surmounted with tower and bell; also a pulpit recess of 8 feet 
to the west end, when the floor of the auditorium was raised and pitched, 
a new ceiling inserted, steam heat installed and the church newly 
furnished at an expense of over $13,000. In 1922 electric lights were 
installed and paid for by the Sunday School. 

The Lutherans for 125 years were exclusively owners and worship- 
pers here, but in 1876 “permission was given to a Reformed congrega- 
tion in consideration of the sum of one dollar per annum to have a tight 
to hold religious services in the building.” Accordingly the first Re- 
formed service was held here on Christmas of that year, and hence- 
forth continued to worship here until February 19, 1905, when owing 
to a desire to have a church building of their own they moved out to 
build a more modern church edifice of their own and located in the town 
of Robesonia (St. Paul’s Reformed). Rev. Thomas C. Leinbach was 
_ pastor. 

St. Daniel’s has been a part of the Lutheran Tulpehocken Charge for 
many yeats and served by its pastors (Christ Church), but in 1887 it 
became a part of the Womelsdorf Lutheran Parish and was since served 
by its pastor. In 1917 a portion of this flock, mostly those living in 
Robesonia, detached themselves from the mother church and founded 
Trinity of Robesonia. The pastors who have served mother and daugh- 
ter congregations are as follows: Revs. Kurtz, Schultze, Beates, Ulrich, 
laeger, Miller, Finfrock, Kramlich, Pflueger, and H. S. Kidd, the present 
incumbent. 
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As one reflects on the simple, but steadily continuing ministrations 
here of the holy Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, by devoted 
and Godly ministers during all these past generations of dwellers in 
this neighborhood, we must give it the credit largely under God, of 
keeping this community honest and upright, moral and neighborly, 
cheerful and hopeful amid the struggles and vicissitudes of this earthly 
life—the biggest factor in moulding community life. 


Belleman’s (Salem’s) Union Church—This old country, church of 
western Berks is located in Center Township on the back road from 
Leesport to Bernville. It was founded asa congregation about 1746 and 
has always been a Union Church (Reformed and Lutheran). Its first 
log edifice, erected in 1746, stood in the northwest corner of the old 
cemetery. The name Belleman is generally supposed to have been given 
to it because it is believed the land for its use was given by an old 
settler of this name. An old German Bible is still extant, which on its 
fly-leaf states the fact that it was purchased by twenty members of the 
flock and presented for use of the congregation in 1767. This church 
has been the moulding center of moral influence in this entire com- 
munity for the first generations. Nothing else so absorbed the interest 
of dwellers in this neighborhood as did the teachings, developments and 
varied influences of this vicinity, church and school. Its pastors and 
teachers were the builders of its life and the leaders of its thought. 
What came to youth in the school-room and the catechetical class sup- 
plemented by the faithful inculcation of home virtues, went into charac- 
ter and produced a stock of citizens that were noted for their thrift, 
stolidity and honest good-citizenship. 

It is known that from the beginning of the establishment of the 
church, a local church or parochial school, was also established. But 
it is to be regretted that no records are on hand to tell us who the 
first teachers were. Some of the early pastors’ names are even lost. 
The Reformed list of pastors, however, is known to include Revs. Stoy, 
Hendel, Sr., and Jr., Mayer, Herman, Leisse, Miese, Schwartz, Apple, 
Hoffman, Mishler and Herbein, the present incumbent; while of 
Lutheran pastors doubtless the early pastors of St. Michael’s and Blue 
Mountain churches also served here, while in the last century Revs. 
Strein, Mueller, lager, Zweizig, Gerberich and L. M. Miller, the present 
incumbent are given. 

Whoever the earlier teachers may have been it is known that on 
August 27, 1820 Valentine Auge of Moselem was elected to fill this 
sphere. He received as per agreement 50 cents per scholar for tuition, 
$60.00 annually ($30.00 of it in cash and the other in produce at Reading 
market prices), sufficient feed for one cow to be brought well-cured; 
sufficient firewood for school and family use; the congregations to plow 
and seed the farm, haul the manure and keep the fences in good 
repair. The teacher offered to cultivate the land himself, if he were 
given one bushel of oats and one or more bundles of straw to keep a 
horse. To this all agreed. Mr. Auge obligated himself to perform his 
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duties faithfully. We hope he could live and keep his contract and 
at least have definite understanding as to whether the oats and straw 
for horse were yearly or weekly, Doubtless the farm yielded the wheat 
for flour, butter and milk, potatoes and corn and other needed vege- 
tables, while the $30.00 worth of produce kept the family in molasses, 
salt, coffee and sugar. But so lived and shifted in the earlier days not 
one, but practically all our moral. moulders of society, teachers and 
preachers. Surely those were primitive days of humble living, and 
yet days of contentment withal. Compare them with the present and 
strike a balance. 

By 1813 the old church had outlived its use and accommodatiuns 
and it was resolved to build a new edifice of stone. Three votes were in 
favor of a brick church, yet by some unexplained procedure it was 
finally built of brick, instead of stone. It still stands, by architects 
pronounced a most perfect specimen of colonial church-architecture as 
to its exterior and interior. It may be due to this, as well as senti- 
mental memories, that the third edifice now rising was possible only 
on condition that the old structure be preserved as a landmark. On 
these terms Mr. Wellington Dietrich of Reading, hailing from these 
parts, made the first subscription of $6,000 towards the erection of the 
new church. So strongly can an old church or school edifice enwrap 
itself into the meshes of our thoughts, our loves and our actions! 

When the second building was erected, in 1813-15 the following 
persons served as a building committee—three representing each con- 
gregation—Peter Ludwig, Jacob Himmelberger, Jacob Loose, Nicholas 
Klein, Valentine Mockel and Simon Wertman. A constitution was 
adopted at this time regulating the building enterprise as well as future 
relations between the two congregations. It provides joint labors and 
payment in erection of church edifice. Pastors to be elected and re- 
munerated by each congregation respectively ; to be loyal in their teach- 
ings to the doctrines of their own denominations; their conduct to be 
-“with a godly walk and conversation.” Should either flock elect an 
unworthy pastor, the associated congregation has power to restrain 
his services; otherwise no interference shall be had by either congre- 
gation with the other. It provides a novel way of handling the moneys 
collected by the oldest deacon of one church one year and the next year 
by the oldest deacon of the other flock and thus alternately. The teacher 
was elected jointly and so also remunerated. Each congregation is to have 
one elder, elected for four years, and two deacons, elected every second 
year, order and discipline among the memberships to be enforced ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ and to be in force until amended or 
rescinded by a majority of both congregations. In 1915, June 6th, the 
one hundreth anniversary of the erection of this second church was 
celebrated amid elaborate services. 

From thence dated the agitation for a new church edifice, which how- 
ever did not materialize until the matter of location was determined by 
the conditional subscription of Mr. Dietrich, as stated above. Mr. 
Howard Zerby now donated an acre for the new church and Mr. Henry 
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Phillips two acres beyond the street for auto parking purpose. [Country 
people now come to church in fine autos, instead of afoot or, best of 
all, on horse-back, as did the founders. And they need large space for 
parking, such often is still the crowd attending these rural services— 
especially at communion and other special seasons.] In consequence 
there is now completing here in the shadow of the old church, which 
has stood and been in constant use for over a century, one of the finest 
and most commodious rural churches of which the county can boast. 
Every community is advancing. Wealth is increasing and so is liberal- 
ity. Saloons and debauching drinking places are closing. Finer schools 
and churches are going up everywhere. 


Bern (Union) Church—About six or eight miles south of Belleman’s 
Church, on the main road between Reading and Bernville, in Bern 
Township, is now situated one of the handsomest church edifices to be 
seen in any countryside. It is the fourth building of the worshippers 
here, erected in 1917-19 by the union congregations (Reformed and 
~ Lutheran) of this community. It is its origin and development as a 
center of religious acivity exclusively by the Reformed congregation at 
first, as early as 1740, or thereabouts that concerns us now. In 1743 the 
Penns conveyed about 15 acres of land for the use of the German Calvin- 
ist congregation in these parts to a Mr. Henry Resier (Risser?) when 
a log church was built thereon. Even as early as 1736 this section was 
the scene of Rev. Goetschy’s labors and of Lischy’s in 1744. They were 
the first heralds of the Gospel in these parts. 

It is incalculable what these and other early missionaries and preach- 
ers did in the way of starting these pioneer settlers aright in the way 
of building up these varied communities in moral rectitude, industrious 
and thrifty habits, laudable ambitions and enterprises and kindly, fra- 
ternal and neighborly associations for which virtues the generations 
that have sprung of this stock have ever since been noted. The funda- 
mentals of religion, such as the reverent fear of God and the upright, 
brotherly treatment of one’s fellow-men, have been implanted from one 
generation to another, which have resulted in nobility of character and 
lofty action. Thus it is not strange that from this interior community 
of Bern, as in every other section where the church was established 
early and religious life faithfully cultivated there have gone forth men 
and women to bless the larger communities and commonwealths of 
America, whose names add distinction to the place of their birth. Bern 
Township has given not a few of this class, among them one of the 
state’s famous governors. Who shall say that the fostering of a religious 
life in this settlement of their childhood home, where their ancestors 
were among the most earnest and conscientious promoters—as was 
the case with Governor Joseph Hiester and others, who hailed from these 
parts—was not in a large measure the responsible cause of these honors 
and promotions in their children? Godliness has the promise of this 
life as well as of that which is to come. And hence it is that we devote 
these pages to outline briefly the establishment of the religious insti- 
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tution of the church and the christian school so early in the communities 
of these German immigrants and settlers, . 

What effort pastors and people made to plant their churches and 
promote religion! The early ministers encountered every hardship of 
pioneer life, such as long journeys, poor roads, unbridged streams to 
cross, often most primitive accommodations where they stopped for the 
night in their itineraries. They served large fields and ministered to 
many and widely-separated flocks, when the best form of travel was on 
horseback. But they brought the people of the wilderness the unadulter- 
ated bread of life for which they hungered and to receive which they 
dropped all other duties and many themselves oft went long distances. 
But the messages brought cheer to the heart, courage to noble enter- 
prise, a sense of God’s presence in their loneliness and exposure to 
danger. They reared their families in the knowledge, fear and trust in 
God, while the minister was looked upon as God’s true messenger and 
the church-life, the center and unifier of the community life, an integral 
nucleus of the state’s commonwealth and of the general government. 
This was practically the same in every district where a new church 
sprang up in those early years. It was the case at the Bern Church. 
Succeeding generations but strengthened, developed and outwardly 
extended this fundamental purpose. While prosperity in material up- 
building has come in the later generations, true family-religion and 
inward personal piety has not aly ‘ays kept pace with the coming of all 
the complexity of modern civilization, new societies and fraternal orders 
conveniences and home-life, of wealth and luxury with which country 
life even has been favored in our day, has gone out much of the warmth, 
piety and simplicity of our earlier home-life, and possibly the flame of 
devotion does not burn as brightly on our church altars today as in the 
days of earlier simplicity, fewer wants and more devout piety. 

But the churches have served these communities long and well and 
still are among the chief factors of neighborhood unity and solidarity. 

The Bern Church has had a career of 180 years of steady progress. 
Already in 1762—twenty years after the erection of its first log structure 
did the congregation find it necessary to build larger and more sub- 
stantially. Then a new church was built, its walls of rough-stone. On 
its ceiling was the painting of a large bear some explaining it to repre- 
sent II Kings 2:23, 24; others believe it came down with the Swiss 
legend of St. Gall and suggested it, as these first settlers came largely 
from that mountainous country. In these early years flourished and 
for generations was maintained a parochial school, attended among 
others by a diligent pupil of the name of Joseph Hiester, who was 
destined to play a prominent part in the Revolutionary War as com- 
mander of a Berks County division of soldiers, and later as the fifth 
governor of Pennsylvania. 

In 1836 the Lutheran people of the neighborhood applied for per- 
mission to worship conjointly in the same church with the Reformed, 
which permission was granted and soon thereafter (1837) another and 
still larger sanctuary, the third edifice was erected, conjointly as a union 
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church, which relation has been amicably maintained to the present day. 

During the decades since the two-fold congregational life has been 
well cultivated by its respective pastors. The flocks have increased in 
numbers and wealth so that the membership of the Reformed wing 
alone is over 300 souls; the Lutherans somewhat weaker. In 1917 it was 
- decided to build again, this time a deviation from the old type of rural 
churches, with their three-side galleries and wine-glass pulpit perched 
at the fourth-side, but a modern one-story church—a blending of Eng- 
lish-Gothic and American-colonial architecture. As such it has been 
pronounced a masterpiece—one of the most faultless ecclesiastical struc- 
tures to be found anywhere—a pride of rural Berks. 

The structure is of brick with Indiana limestone trimmings, Gothic 
in style, and an annex for Sunday school purposes, separated from the 
main auditorium by curtains with painted Biblical scenes, which room 
becomes easily available for seating larger crowds on special occasions. 
The windows throughout are of the finest cathedral stained-glass, repre- 
senting Biblical scenes in the highest art. The two Reformers, Lutheran 
and Zwingli, are here again brought together in life-size figures in a 
turn window. Above the altar one large window shows Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, in life-size picture. The church js equipped with 
organ, sacristan, and a dining room in basement. 

A Ladies’ Aid Society gave impetus to the building enterprise and the 
raising of funds. Nineteen campaign teams in pairs made the collection 
and took pledges. The Building Committee consisted of Harry ~S: 
Kerschner, (treas.), Henry S. Field, Harry Baer, Lutheran; W. K. 
Hiester, Cyrus Ruth, John A. Leib, H. K. Hiester, (sec’y) Reformed. 

It was built at an expenditure of about $50,000, which was almost 
altogether paid for on day of dedication June 29, 1919. Every Sabbath 
since a high-church liturgical service is conducted by either of the pastors, 
in which the rural worshippers take part—and that in English. Seldom 
is there a German service conducted here. The following pastors have 
served “Reformed:” Revs. Goetschy, Lischy, Miller, Waldschmidt, 
Lupp, Boas, Mayer, Boyer, Hautz, Berkey, Gerhart, Miese, Schwartz, 
Aaron S. Leinbach, Samuel A. Leinbach, and since 1905 M. L. Herbein. 
“Lutheran:” Revs. Minnig, Kohler, Iaeger, Finfrock, Brownmiller, and 
since 1917 J. W. Bittner. 


Epler’s Union Church—This is another old church of Bern Township, 
situated on a commanding site in the central part of the township and 
like the Bern Church was begun by the Reformed people alone and so 
maintained for about a century—an evidence that Bern, as its name 
would indicate, was settled by immigrants largely from the Reformed 
country of this Swiss canton, while in Heidelberg and Tulpehocken it 
would seem the Lutherans predominated. 

It is probable that a congregational organization here antedated that 
of the Bern church by a few years, though exact dates in either case 
are missing. Their first edifice was a log structure which served them 
about fifty years, when in 1788 a stone church superseded it. This 
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remained in use until 1851, when the present plain brick church was 
erected. A building committee of four supervised the construction of 
this last edifice who were Abraham Koenig, William Herbine, Jacob 
Gerhart and John Fox. Bell tower and pipe-organ have been added 


since. A school has been maintained in connection with the church 


for many years. 

In 1825, the Lutherans of the community were organized into a con- 
gregation and granted rights and privileges in the church, and it has 
since been a union church. The Reformed pastors have been presumably 
those of Bern, while the Lutherans were Walz, Minnig, Wagner, Kuen- 
dig, Zweitzig, Seaman, and the present incumbent, Rev. E. E. Landis. 
Present Reformed pastor is Rev. Geo. W. Gerhart. 

There is no doubt but that a Mr. Epler donated the first land used 
by the church, as the Eplers were the first settlers in these parts and 
owners of surrounding property. Hence the name. The family has 
been prominent for many years in the activities of this congregation. 
More land has been acquired since. A cemetery of about six acres 
adjoins. Constant improvements to property have been maintained. 
Recently the interior of the church was overhauled, electric lights intro- 
duced and the walls frescoed. A prosperous Sunday school flourishes 
under the superintendence of William Blatt. Present church officers 
are Elmer W. Potteiger, Samuel J. Stoudt, Clinton F. Bagenstose, Harry 
H. Rothermel, Raymond V. Roth, Harvey T. Reifsnyder, William Bal- 
thaser, and Walter Rothermel. 


The Sinking Spring Churches—To the traveller on the William Penn 
highway, passing through the village of Sinking Spring, there is nothing 
more attractive architecturally than the two large brick churches, which 
adorn the northern slope at the western end of the town, with their 
tall white spires pointing skyward, and the large cemetery filled with 
white marble tomb-stones pointing the eye and mind earthward. For 
one hundred and twenty-five years the people of this community have 
been worshipping here and laying their dead to rest. 

The older of these buildings is the St. John’s Reformed, the newer 
the St. John’s Lutheran Church. At first the Reformed members of 
this community, formerly members at Hain’s Church and at Reading, 
decided to erect a church of their own. This was done in 1792, after 
Christian Ruth donated one and one-half acres of land for the purpose, 
when the following original male members banded themselves together 
to found the congregation: Christian Ruth, Francis Krick, John Shoup, 
John Hill, Peter Palm, Ulrich Hander, John Gernant, Joseph Wanner, 
David Gring, John Matz, William Gaul, George Ruth, Jacob Ludwig, 
John Sharman. Of these surnames many have come to shine in the 
later annals of Berks County and beyond, while descendants of these 
original promoters of church-life here are still found in the community. 

The first walls of this edifice are still standing, though the building 
has undergone a number of remodellings and enlargements. The first 
edifice had a brick floor, laid in figures. The woodwork was elegantly 
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carved; pulpit of the wine-glass type. It was “community built,” in 
that the ground was donated, foundations dug, bricks made and laid, 
stones quarried nearby and laid, and all material hauled gratuitously 
by members. 

The first name adopted was “St. John’s Evangelical Presbyterian Re- 
formed Church” by which the beloved disciple of Christ, the emphasis 
to the Gospel, the form of elder-ruling government and the doctrines 
of the Zwinglian phase of the Reformation were all to be included and 
distinguished. A local parochial school was maintained here for half 
a century and among its teachers were a Mr. Diehl, John Ock, William 
Ruth, Frederich Zimmerman and Peter Gerhart. Early teachers were 
choristers of the church as well. 

In 1818 the Lutherans of the neighborhood were granted permission 
to worship in this church under certain stipulations. In 1896, however, 
it was found advisable to close this former agreement, and so the two 
congregations separated on amicable financial terms and the Lutherans 
built their own edifice in the shadow of the old. Since then the two 
churches have flourished side by side and one generation after another, 
after the activities cease and life’s fitful fever is burned out, are gathered 
to sleep together on the same peaceful hillside. But who can tell the 
blessed and stimulating and consoling morally-uplifting influences that 


. have gone out here from the Christian fellowship and Gospel proclama- 


tions, to uphold the generations past in all the strenuous and perplexing 
problems of life? 

The Reformed pastors have been three Paulis, (Rev. Philip R. Pauli, 
1793-1815; Rev. Wm. Pauli, 1816-1855: Rev. C. A. Pauli, 1856-1871) and 
following them, Rev. W. F. P. Davis, 1872-1883 and since 1883, the 
Rev. W. J. Kershner. The Lutheran pastors were Revs. H. A. Muhlen- 
berg, D.D., pastor also of Trinity, Reading, 1818-28; Jacob Miller, 1829- 
1850, during the latter years of which period Rev. F. A. M. Keller of Read- 
ing, supplied a growing demand for partly English services; 1852 T. T. 
Iaeger supplied, J. W. Richards, D.D., 1853 to his death in 1864; B. D. 
Zweizig, 1864-1903; since 1903 to date Rev. J. W. Lazarus has served. 
Three sons of the congregation have entered the ministry: Francis T. 
Hoover, eminent author, now deceased; Franklin K. Huntzinger founder 
and builder of St. Luke’s large congregation and its pastor for over 
fifty years, now deceased, and William J. Masser, present pastor at 
Orwigsburg. This flock has latterly contributed valuable help in giving 
of its membership to the formation of a number of churches in Reading, 
Shillington, Wyomissing and Wernersville. It has contributed its share 
of young men to the wars of the nation and to the pursuit and advance- 
ment of the varied enterprises that Promote advanced civilization in 
the peaceful walks of life. 


Zion’s Union Church, Womelsdorf—We will sketch briefly another 
church, whose beginnings go back into the 18th century, to show how 
universally covered was every section of western Berks with churches 
and the all-dominant influences of religion upon the early settiers of each 
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neighborhood. This is the Union Church of Womelsdorf. Its first two 
generations worshipped either at one or the other of the older Tulpe- 
hocken churches or else at the Corner Church. But with the laying out 
of Womelsdorf as a town in 1764 and its up-building the demand grew 
for a church in its midst. It crystallized in 1792 by the laying of the 
corner-stone of a stone church edifice on June 30th of said year. It 
also had at first a brick floor. It is situated upon elevated ground in the 
Present borough of Womelsdorf, Surrounded by cemeteries into which 
have been laid to final rést the generations of worshippers here ever 
since. Its first Building Committee were Heinrich Hirsch, Jacob Seltzer 
and John Bennethunn, among the earliest settlers of the town. Its final 
indebtedness was defrayed by means of a lottery, not an uncommon nor 


While the original walls of the first edifice stil] stand—and seem to be 
good for another century or two—the building has been since several 
times remodelled and added to, so that now it has become modernized 
in form, a large vestibule hallway with two Stairways added surmounted 
by a tall spire and belfry, from which a clear and far-sounding bell 
announced every day for generations the hour of 1] o’clock A. M. to 
notify farmers and other workmen of the approach of noon. Might its 
first idea have been a call to prayer like the Angelus? 

The congregations steadily grew during the strong and faithful minis- 
trations of its earlier pastors on both the Lutheran and Reformed sides, 
so that elaborate and advancing improvements and additions to the 


steps were taken for the division of the two congregations and the 
erection by each Separate flock, of new churches, more easily accessible, 
on the main street of the town. This was accomplished so that by 1917 
the new Reformed church was dedicated and a year later the Lutherans 
dedicated their new edifice, the former located at 2nd and High streets, 
the latter at 3rd and High streets. These fine and modern stone 
churches, fully provided with social and Sunday school rooms, pipe 
Organs and other needed accessories are proud Ornaments of the town 
and bespeak great churchly devotion in view of the fact that these costly 
edifices are almost paid for at this writing. Two active and flourishing 
congregations with modern equipment, organizations and methods 
now carry forward the work of church-life and Biblical teaching, which 
was begun by their forebears over 125 years ago under the pastoral 
Supervision of these Pious, learned and energetic pastoral leaders, Rey. 
Wm. Hendel, D8 Ter Reformed Pastor, and Rey. Christopher E. 
Schulze, Lutheran shepherd of the Tulpehocken charge for thirty-eight 
years. The list of pastors follows: 


Lutheran Lutheran 
Rey: Fy Serine At ta 1792-1809 Rey. Daniel Ulrich .... 1821-1851 
” J. Andrew Schulze (asst.) ., 1796-1802 ” Thomas T. tS ee 1851-1855 
(He was afterwards twice elected ” Jefferson M. Deitzler .... 1855-1858 
Governor of Pennsylvania), ” Lewis G. Rees 1858-1865 
Rev! Wai. Bactis .., 1810-13816 ” Aaron Finfrock ..... | 1865-1891 


Sere ee ee 1817-1821 ” Wm. W. Kranich e250. 1892-1901 
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Lutheran Reformed 
Rev ina ic the uniwes 1902-1913 Rev. Geo. W. Wolff, D.D. .....1861-1870 
eS Rd ter cee eee 1914 to date. ” David U. Wolff (Supply) _. 1879-1881 
Reformed ibe Say 3 page se = 5s ggencghe deel 1881-1883 
Rev. Wm. Hendel, D. D. Jr. 1792-1829 1, ~. Stambach .......... 1884-1909 
” Bred AgvMermatios. 05.21 1829-1834 ” D. K. Laudenslager ...... 1910-1919 
* Chasi Ap Paull Lance oof: 1834-1855 ” Harvey J. Miller ....... 1920 to date. 
DP iusthke SEUIIE Boe gk as 1855-1860 


We have briefly sketched the first and oldest churches of this district 
covering every neighborhood and practically every one of which began 
with the earliest augmented settlement of such section and has continued 
in unbroken life and activity to this day. About these churches ebbed 
and flowed the strongest current of neighborhood life in all these years. 
From their preachers and teachers went forth the moral and intellectual 
moulding of these neighborhoods. From the stimulations of these 
leaders went forth the influences that kept succeeding generations strong 
in the paths of moral righteousness and examplary in the conduct of a 
wholesome family life as well as safe, courageous and reliable in the 
up-building of community life and the wider state. So we cannot stress 
too strongly the influences of these old churches in the earlier, simpler 
days of our country’s growth and development. If one walks these 
days of faster, bigger and apparently more reckless methods of social 
ecclesiastical and commercial intercourse, and strolls into the scores of 
old “God’s acres,” hard by these early churches, where generations of 
these humbler but upright actors have gone back to moulding dust, 
pastors and people together, and is not moved to reverence for their 
virtues and grateful for their sacrificial contributions to our highly 
developed civilization with its comforts and luxuries and privileges, 
one is lacking the heart that appreciates and the mind that reflects, to 
say the least. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF WESTERN BERKS 


We lay so much stress on education in our day that we feel it must 
always have been an essential element in the progressive development 
of any community. And so we feel it could not possibly have happened 
that Berks County could have risen to that high degree of intelligent 
advancement and material progress, which it has attained, without a 
backing of good schools. Hence we look for these springs of intellectual 
action in the generations past. . 

A careful search into the records and a proper study of the character 
of the pioneers proves that Berks County was settled by a people among 
whom education stood at par with religion. The church and the school 
were developed side by side in the advance countries of Europe in which 
the fruits of the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century pre- 
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vailed. In the provinces of the upper Rhine, whence most of Pennsyl- 
vania’s early settlers came, there flourished schools from the kinder- 
garten to the university at the time of this great exodus to the new 
world. Among these immigrants to Germantown the Wissahickon, 
Skippach, the Perkiomen, the Manatawny and the Tulpehocken valleys, 
were graduates of all grades of these schools, even the universities. 
And these lovers of light and learning not only brought their books 
with them, but their constitutional hatred of illiteracy. They established 
schools wherever they erected churches as the safest way of quarantin- 
ing the plague of ignorance and its train of evils. Hence little illiteracy 
prevailed among them. If some first settlers made their marks instead 
of signing their names, the reason was commonly because the first legal 
documents they were to sign were written in English and timidly kept 
them from attempting the same in an unknown tongue. Their own 
earliest documents, such as appeals for roads, for governmental aid 
in military assistance, and various contracts show that almost every one 
of a neighborhoods first squatters and settlers could read and write 
in German. Many of their leaders were versed in several languages, and 
such men as the Spyckers, Weisers, Rieths, Hiesters, Eplers, and the 
ministers were well able to write their thoughts in intelligent English. 
Rev. J. Peter Miller was able to translate the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence upon its adoption by Congress into seven different languages of 
Europe, and he was here as early as 1733, or more than forty years 
before 1776. 

So the first schools sprang up with the first churches in practically 
every neighborhood of the entire county. We have already seen that 
parochial schools were established in the thirties and forties and fifties 
of the eighteenth century at the Tulpehocken, the Northkill, the Blue 
Mountain, Center, Bern, the Heidelbergs and Spring townships. They 
were church schools and under the control of congregational boards of 
trustees or church councils. The teacher was about as important as the 
minister and he always centralized his efforts since he covered less 
territory than the pastors. He was an employee, if not an officer of the 
local congregation. He taught the youth the rudiments of religion, the 
Bible, Psalter or New Testament, the catechism and hymnbook, as well 
as the three “R’s” of Reading, writing and arithmetic (“Readin, Ritin 
and ’Rithmetic”). The teacher, while preparing the youth for the 
church, for the finishing touches of the minister as religious catechist, 
also served the congregation oft as lay-reader and organist. True, educa- 
tion was somewhat limited, but it was usually thorough as far as it 
went. The first teachers were noted as drill masters. They were usually 
imported from Germany, or came from thence on learning of their 
demand in this country, and sometimes there was quite a number of 
these peripatetic school-masters hunting jobs, sometimes alas! hunting 
lost moral reputations as well. 

To write the history of one of these first schools in western Berks 
is to write practically the Story of all. It meant the provision usually 

of a house large enough to house a family and a school-room for the 
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training of the youth of the flock. The pay, which was meager enough, 
was supplemented by the use of the glebe land, which nearly every old 
congregation had provided, in larger or smaller acreage, and which the 
teacher was supposed to farm between school duties, and the produce 
of which helped to keep body and soul united. 

Perhaps the fullest records in hand of any of these first local church- 
schools is that of the one in connéction with the Rieth’s. Lutheran 
Church, the very oldest of all. It is known to have been opened in a 
log building, that stood near the log church, as early as 1730. In the 
archives at Bethlehem, where much documentary history of this early 
church and school are still preserved, is found the evidence that the 
first teacher here employed was Casper Leutbecker, a pious tailor, 
whose former residence had been Mateschen Hill, above Norristown. 
He seems to have come into this section about this time in one of his 
artisan journeyman’s peregrinations and his conduct and attainments 
commending themselves to the congregation, he was employed as the 
local teacher by those in authority at the church. He soon become the 
lay-reader (“Vorleser”’) of the flock, later the chosen minister. Evi- 
dently after the assumption of the pastoral office another man had to be 
found as teacher. Thus it came that by 1744 a Mr. George Niecke held 
this position. Complaint was lodged against this teacher to Peter 
Boehler of Bethlehem (the Congregation and school having by this 
time come under Moravian control), about the violation of the rules 
and regulations of this téacher. Patrons of school and deacons of the 
church brought this complaint. Mr. Boehler held the office of Inspector 
(of schools and congregations) in the Moravian Church. There rules 
and regulations had but recently been drawn up and adopted at a con- 
gregational meeting held in the house of Michael Rieth (Feb. 27, 1744) 
and presided over by said Peter Boehler. The document was signed 
by Peter Boehler, Hermanus Walborn, Casper Rieth, Johannes Schaef- 
fer, Jacob Schaeffer, Peter Schaeffer, Michael Schaeffer, George Loesch, 
Johannes Zerbe, and Ludwig Klopp. These rules were to govern both 
a Boys’ and a Girls’ School. The latter was taught by Niecke’s wife. 
We submit in abbreviated form some of these rules and regulations: 


1. If scholars do not attend regularly and promptly, it is the teacher’s duty to look 
after them, to visit them. 
2. The small Catechism of Luther is to be used in the instruction given. 
(a) It is to be made plain by the teacher—following the explanation of H. Van 
Thr. (Zinzendorf). 
(b) Scripture texts and hymns are to be committed to memory. 
(c) The text-book for the study of the language (German) is the primer and reader 
issued by the University of Jena. 
(d) Advanced readers are to use the Bible. 
(e) Writing is to be taught. 
(f) The reading of the same. 
(g) As much arithmetic as is necessary for a “Plantage Mann,” i. e. one who man- 
ages a plantation, i. e. a farmer. 
3. It is the duty of deacons to visit the schools. 
4. Especially should scholars going to and from evening school be well behaved. 
5. If the congregation has a pastor of its own, the chief supervision belongs to him. 
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Other teachers of this school (and that of the Reformed) were George 
Stiefel, George Lechner, J. Valentine. Kraft (later pastor at Moselem) 
and J. Nicholas Kurtz, whom Muhlenberg first stationed at Christ Tul- 
pehocken Church as teacher, and was afterwards elevated, at their 
request, to the office of pastor. 

At North Heidelberg the Moravians maintained a congregational 
school for many years with the following persons serving as teachers, 
viz: Daniel Neihart, Messrs. Werner, Weiler, Blatzer and Polk. 

Among the earliest teachers remembered at the Corner Church- 
school are Andrew Fleisher, Philip A. Guth, Samuel Saltzer, Jonathan 
Bertram and Samuel Werner. Sometimes these teachers prac- 
ticed trades, such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpentering, tomb-stone cut- 
ting etc. At Rehrersburg Peter Walborn and Jacob Kline are recalled 
as parochial school-teachers. : 

Upon the arrival of Rev. Michael Schlatter in this country (1746), 
the establishment of so-called charity-schools took place in many parts 
of eastern Pennsylvania, among the scattered German settlements, 
some of the benefits of which fund reached these Tulpehocken first 
schools. But Charity Schools soon declined, 

By and by the church-schools were not sufficient to supply the ever 
increasing population of these settlements, when there were organized 
in many neighborhoods what were known as pay or subscription schools. 
Sometimes these were started by itinerant teachers, who promised to 
Stay as long as the community secured them a livelihood. The building 
was erected by the neighborhood and contributions in cash and labor. 
Trustees were then elected, who would have power to hire the teacher 
and take general charge of the school affairs. 

Pay-schools usually did not lose all the religious characteristics of 
the parochial schools, yet they lacked supervision by able and conscien- 
tious clergymen and began to secularize and deteriorate. Punishments 
were generally severe, often cruel and brutal, and methods of instruc- 
tion crude. Itinerant teachers were usually educated Germans, some 
of whom were coarse morally, personally unclean, using tobacco and 
whiskey freely, and whose history was unknown, but savored of low 
morals and vagabondage. Sometimes one of these nomads was capable, 
morally good and experienced. His influence was uplifting, and it was 
usually on the record of these exceptions that other scallawag peri- 
patetic professionals banked and were admitted. The neighborhood 
pay-schools had their day. They produced sometimes the desire on 
the part of more well-to-do families to employ private instructors for 
their exclusive use. In a few instances rooms were set apart in homes 
built, or else small school rooms erected for the private training of one, 
or few families’ children. But later the desire for these advantages of 
carefully selected teachers, with more personal interest in each child, 
grew and it resulted in the establishment of local academies and finally 
the state took into hand the supply of a liberal free education in all 
parts of its territory by the establishment of the free school system. 

Flourishing academies were established in different parts of Berks 
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County, those best remembered in western Berks were the academies of 
Womelsdorf and Stouchsburg. At Womelsdorf such teachers of the 
pay-school as Michael Oyer, Philip Lynch, Christian Couch, Benjamin 
German and Walker Stephen had raised the standard and good name 
of education in the community so that it was not difficult to find sup- 
porters of the academy idea. Accordingly among its leading citizens 
were found the originators of the Womelsdort Academy. As early as 
1828 such men as Dr, John Livingood, John Seltzer, and Andrew Taylor 
founded the first Union Academy here, which flourished until 1855, 
In.1866 a second school of academy rank came into existence here and 
was kept up for some years. Among its best teachers were C. F. Evans 
~——at one time mayor of Reading and whose name Reading’s Chief Ceme- 
tery now bears—and John S. Krumbine, one of the most scholarly 
teachers the county has known, excelling particularly in mathematics. 
He died young (at 38 years of age) and was mourned for a generation. 
Two academies flourished in and near Stouchsburg. The old Tulpe- 
hocken Academy, located a mile west of the borough of Stouchsburg 


-was founded in 1831 and Myles Green, an Irishman became its first 


teacher. He gave the school a good name. He was succeeded in 1837 
by J. C. Kessels. It lived until 1840, when it was turned into a town- 
ship free school. 

The Stouchsburg Academy proper was established in 1838, a building 
having been erected for the purpose in the eastern part of the village. 
Among its promoters the most prominent were Samuel Moore, George 
Lechner, Samuel Lindenmuth and Jacob Seibert. Not meeting with 
the expected success of its promoters the school after a few years of 
trial passed into the hands of Jacob Seibert, who conducted it as a pri- 
vate enterprise for some years. Mr. William H. Seibert taught here 
successfully from 1840 to 1854. Other noted teachers were Thomas ny 
Searle, Simon S. Miller, Isaac S. Moyer and W. Z. Deck. In 1876 the 
school-house was converted into a residence. 

As comment apropos to this stage and form of education in western 
Berks, we quote from an address, delivered at Womelsdorf, during the 
Celebration of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of the Tulpehocken 
Settlement in the summer of 1923, by County Superintendent, Prof, Eli 
M. Rapp, from which address we have culled much of the data on 
schools herewith given. Says Prof. Rapp: 


“The good that was done by these academies far surpassed in value the crops and cattle 
which their pupils might have raised as educated farmers. They were the most effective 
in liberalizing the views of those opposed to a general and advanced system of education 
and were the forerunners of our present system of high schools. In nothing did the 
forefathers of this community exhibit greater wisdom than in the generous spirit in which 
they provided for a more liberal education for their children through these academies.” 


In 1809 so called “pauper” schools, because intended to provide edu- 
cation for poor children between the ages of five and twelve years, came 
into existence. But, because of their discrimination between rich and 
poor, they gendered a spirit of caste among the pupils, became unpopu- 
lar and had to be abandoned after twenty-five years of trial. Out of 
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their failure, however, sprung the free-school idea, which would provide 
education alike to rich and poor and without discrimination. It was 
adopted by the state in 1834, and became the foundation of the present- 
day public school system of Pennsylvania. 

It is a singular fact that though this section of Pennsylvania-German 
settlers were slow to approve and adopt this system for the education 
of their children, due to their unwilling abandonment of what they had 
long tried, their parochial schools where the rudiments of religion were 
taught and to the forcible introduction of more English into the schools 
and doubtless to the greater expense of maintenance, to be provided by 
a system of general taxation, yet out of this very section of Berks arose 
the men who were most instrumental in promoting and introducing the 
free-school system into Pennsylvania and Berks Co. It was in western 
Berks where were born the two governors of the state, Joseph Hiester 
and John Andrew Schulze—the former in Bern Township, the latter in 
Tulpehocken (now Marion) Township—who did most to prepare the 
State Legislature for the creation of this mode of public education. 
Their messages abounded in recommendations of free-schools, and called 
it “an imperative duty” of the Legislature, “to introduce and support a 
liberal system of education.” Their earnest plea and positive stands 
made it possible for their immediate successor—another son of Pennsyl- 
vania-German stock, George Wolfe of Northampton County—to bring 
about the Free-School system of Pennsylvania, whose “Father” he be- 
came by common consent. Though it created a storm of opposition 
throughout the state (principally the eastern section) and brought on 
a political battle-royal between the friends and foes of the system, 
which resulted in the defeat for re-election of Gov. Wolfe the measure 
was saved by the favoring of it by his successor, Gov. Joseph Ritner, 
another Berks County, Pennsylvania-German, farmer, governor, “who 
was mistakenly supposed to be hostile to the school system, but proved 
one of its most earnest friends.” In all this long free-school controversy, 
it is pointed out with pride that no liberty poles against the system were 
ever raised in the zone of influence of these old academies. 

Likewise were the first two county superintendents of public schools, 
after the establishment of the office by an Act of the Legislature in 1854, 
selected from western Berks. The first incumbent was, Rev. Wm. A. 
Good, who was brought up at Rehrersburg, received his early educa- 
tion in the parochial school of that place, was married to a daughter of 
Peter and Susan Eckert of Womelsdorf thus thoroughly identified with 
this western district of Berks, and who, because he understood the 
peculiarities of this stock of settlers and because of an amiable disposi- 
tion, succeeded in winning their confidence and support in safely launch- 
ing the office of County Superintendency among a people at first gen- 
erally opposed to the Act. John S. Ermentrout, the second County 
Superintendent, also was born in western Berks, at Womelsdorf, of one 
of the most illustrious families of the county. He combined such a 
chain of excellent qualities as a thinker, writer, teacher and public 
speaker that he was recognized everywhere as, at this time, one of the 
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leading champions of education in Berks. He held the office of super- 
intendent for nine years, promoted the State Normal School's establish- 
ment at Kutztown, was its first principal and died as one of its pro- 
fessors. He was always engaged in defense and helpful uplift of his 
stock and is on record as at one time answering repeated slurs and 
aspersions of his Berks County constituents at an Educational Confer- 
ence, in these eloquent terms: 


“They (the Pennsyivania-Germans) came among the earliest people and settled in almost 
every part of the province. By their industry and thrift they made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. With the Puritan of the north and the Cavalier of the south they 
fought the battles of our country’s freedom. The sweat of their brow has fertilized the 
soil of their country, and the light of their genius has illumined the councils of the nation.” 


Since the day of these path-finders the propriety of the office of special 
superintendency of our schools by a chosen educator has never been 
questioned. Doubtless the county superintendency has done more to 
advance the cause of education in the state and uplift the schools from 
their low estate than all other causes combined. The true superintend- 
ent has been and will be the central educational dynamo in his county, 
sending his power of sympathy, inspiration and courage into every 


school. He will always be a helper, inspirer, organizer and leader. 


As one of the results of this systematic oversight and the constantly 
rising tide of higher public education in Pennsylvania, schools have 
greatly advanced in every section of this county and all of Berks is 
now blest with good graded schools, consummating in first class town- 
ship and borough high schools. 


CHAPTER IX 
WESTERN BERKS DURING THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


By the middle of the eighteenth century the western section of Berks as 
we have seen, was already well settled. The land, during the few decades 
preceding this period, was occupied, in larger segments indeed, and the wave 
of immigration and settlement was washing over the Blue Mountain barrier. 
All the sections south of it had seen these pioneers rear their homes and 
farm buildings into communities more or less distantly separated, but yet 
bound together into neighborhoods by the common ties of religion, education 
and political unity.. About the churches centered the community life, as west 
of Reading and the Schuylkill River village-centers had not yet been begun 
in 1750. The scattered rural dwellers were therefore helpless and unprotect- 
ed against any organized outside foe. True every farmer had his rifle, or 
flint-lock fowling piece and was usually a crack marksman and could, there- 
fore, feel safe against the attack of wild beast or single prowling remnant of 
the Indian tribes. So these scattered neighbors dwelt in comparative security 
and peace, even if, for more perfect security against a devastating raid as 
a surprise by the red-men, they did carry their rifles and powder-horns with 
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them to church on Sunday. Seldom were they so molested in their worship 
or in the quietness of their home firesides until past this period. But ere the 
middle of the next decade had been reached the situation had changed. There 
had been war between England and France prior to this period, which, however 
had been terminated and the controversy settled between them by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. But this peace treaty did not settle the jealousies and 
contentions between the two nations respecting the territory of their colonies 
in America. The English had a chain of flourishing colonies stretching along 
the Atlantic Coast from Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to Georgia. These various 
settlements had an unlimited westward extension. The English, therefore, 
claimed the right to press their unmarked westward boundary indefinitely 
across the continent towards the setting sun. But the French, who had poss- 
essed Canada, the valley of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes section 
and had already explored and taken possession of the Mississippi Valley to 
its mouth, also claimed the intervening territory west of the Alleghanies. 
Along the headwaters of the Ohio, these two claims and advancing forces 
came into collision, and thus these counter claimants rushed into a fierce and 
bloody war of long duration. In this conflict the French sought to gain the 
assistance of the Indians and in the main succeeded. It was not hard, by 
appealing to their old hurts and disappointments, by misrepresentation often, 
to inflame the passions of the varied tribes of the Redmen, against the 
English, who had come into possession of such vast areas of their once 
happy hunting grounds, and have them take up the rifle, scalping-knife, 
tomahawk and fire-brand against the dwellers of these areas, out of which 
they now believed they had been swindled. Finding the entire frontier of 
these settlements open, devastating forces of them were started eastward on 
raids of depredations and massacre and repossession. These blows for several 
years fell heaviest on the settlers of this frontier from the Delaware to the 
Potomac and stretching in a southwesterly direction on the southern slope 
of the Kittatinny, or Appalachian range of mountains. It fell most heavily 
on this portion of Berks herein under consideration. But for the wise and 
able services of Conrad Weiser, who was instrumental in keeping the power- 
ful confederation of the Six-Nations’ tribes loyal to England, it is very 
probable that the French with their western Indian allies would have won 
this war of the colonies and our nation would have had a different history, 
as in that event its institutions and life would have had the stamp of the 
Latin-race civilization rather than that of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Inasmuch as this portion of Berks became so much largely the scene and 
battlefield of this devastating mode of cruel and barbarous warfare—where 
at least about a hundred families suffered from these Indian barbarities and 
butcheries—it is important that the reader get a true glimpse of these stormy 
years of massacre. We have yet preserved many of the contemporary docu- 
mentary appeals, descriptions and governmental orders for help and de- 


quoting some of these the best pictures of 
those troublous and bloody times may be drawn. 


Upon the outbreak of this War, or soon thereafter; England sent an army 
against the French located at Fort Duquesne, the junction of the two streams 
that form the Ohio where Pittsburgh is now situated. The expedition was 
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under the command of General Braddock, who did not reckon upon the 
treachery of the Indians, nor heed the cautions given him of their mode 
of ambush warfare, and hence was himself killed in battle and his army 
defeated. Only by ‘the ability and courage of young George Washington 
as aid-de-camp, upon whom the command now fell, were the shattered British 


forces rallied and saved. This victory..of the French and Indians brought 


on great boldness and precipitated that storm of subtle and cruel butchery 
which moved eastward with the fury of a hurricane and struck with terror 
and death the entire line of unprotected fronticr settlements along the south- 
ern base of the Blue Mountain range from Southwestern to Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

It brought many and loud outcries for protection from these terror-stricken 
inhabitants, which in turn brought from the officials of government a chain 
of fortifications along the base of this mountain-range from the Susquehanna 
to the Delaware. At least two of these fell in the present limits of Berks 
County. They were Fort Henry and Fort Northkill. They were garrisoned 
with companies of soldiers and scouting rangers. But they were built too 
far apart and could not wholly prevent the sneaking, guerrilla method of 
treacherous butcheries, which the Indians kept up at intervals among the 
settlers of this region for several years. The former of these forts was 
on Dietrich Six’s land, in the “Hole” (so called because of a kettle-shaped 
cove in the mountains near the Round Head) about two miles north of 
Millersburg. The latter was situated about two miles east of present 
Strausstown. They were rude loghouses erected for storage of ammunition 
and shelter of the garrison, but often crowded with fugitive inhabitants of the 
surrounding neighborhoods in times of danger or attack. Surrounding these 
forts were stockades of logs, about eighteen feet long, which were closely 
set in a perpendicular wall of fence, planted securely in the ground, so as to 
furnish safety to those inside the court and house so enclosed. Journals 
were kept by those in charge of these forts so that we may learn something 
of what transpired inside of them. Quoting from that of the commander at 
Fort Northkill we learn something of this effort at military protection: 

“June 14th 1754. I set out from Reading at break of day and arrived at 
Lieutenant Colonel Weiser’s, where I received orders to march with the 
company or detachment, to Fort Henry, and from there take a detachment of 
twenty men and continue till to Fort on Northkill. Accordingly on the 15th 
In the morning I took the said twenty men from Fort Henry of the new 
levies and marched straightway to the said fort (Northkill), accompanied 
with Capt. Busse and Capt. Smith. As soon as I arrived, I gave Ensign 
Harry (then commander at Forth Northkill), notice of my orders, and sent 
off two men immediately to Colonel Weiser with a report of the condition I 
found the fort in, and sent him a list of the new levies who were detached 
from Captain Busse’s fort (Henry) with me to this fort. 

16th. Captain Busse and Smith set off about 10 o’clock with a scout of 
ten men, which Captain Busse had ordered of his company on the 15th. 
[Here fort described. ] 

17th. I, with a Corporal and twenty men, according to orders from Lieut. 
Colonel Weiser, went a scouting and ranging the woods till to Fort Lebanon, 
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applied for assistance. J ordered out several detachments 
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where we arrived at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We staid there all night, 
being not able to scout any farther or return home because of a heavy rain. 

18th. Set out from Fort Lebanon in, the morning, being rainy weather and 
ranged the woods, coming back, as before, with the same number of men, 
and arrived at Fort on Northkill about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

19th. Sent orders to Sergeant Peter Smith to scout to Fort Leb 
to bring me report the next day of his proceedings. 
on the 30th (?) about 3 o'clock in the afternoon and made report that he 
had done according to his orders and that he had made no discoveries. 
Received a letter from Capt. Morgan, informing me that he had no news, 
[Capt. Morgan was Commander of Fort Lebanon. ] 

20th. Sent off Corporal Shafer to scout as before. 

2|st. Minister Shumaker (pastor of Lutheran congregations in this end 
of Berks), came and preached a sermon to the company. The scout arrived 
from Fort Lebanon. The Corporal reported that nothing strange had come 
to his knowledge. <A scout of Captain Busse’s arrived about 1] o’clock, and 
returned about 4 towards their fort, but upon the Indian alarms, they im- 
mediately returned back to my fort and gave me notice; in the midst of the 
rain I sent on the first notice Sergeant Smith with eighteen men, and ordered 
them to divide themselves into two parties, 

23rd. Sergeant Smith returned and made a report that he arrived at Dietz’s 
house about 10 o’clock in the night, when they heard a gun go off at Jacob 
Smith’s, about a mile off. They immediately set off again from said Smith’s 
towards the place where the gun went off, and surrounded the house (ac- 
cording to my orders). They searched all the house but found no marks 
of Indians. From this they marched to Falk’s house in the Gap, and sur- 
rounded it, but found no Indians. From there they went to the mountain, 
and arrived there at 2 o’clock in the morning, where Sergeant Smith, ac- 
cording to orders, waylaid the road in two parties, and as soon as it was 
day went back and buried the man that was killed, to wit, Peter Geisinger, 
who was shot and killed the day before. At burying him, they heard five 


anon and 


a girl about 15 years, daughter of Balser Schmidt, was taken Prisoner by 
two Indians, whose tracks they saw and followed, but to no Purpose. A party 
of Captain Busse’s company went along from this and remained with my 
men all the time. Fifteen or sixteen of the inhabitants came to me and 
to assist them.” 
So the record continues from day to day. Now the scouring of the moun- 
tains takes place. Then intelligence comes of rumors of Indians seen prowling 
about, always followed up by scouting detachments. Another day Col. 
Weiser sends intelligence of 4 Tumored raid about to fall upon a certain 
community, and with Capt. Busse’s assistance they are on guard at the 
time. On the 30th of June his men followed up a report to find that Fred 
Myers’ wife had been shot while out plowing and scalped. The man (Mr. 
Myers) was found some distance away in the woods dead and scalped. They 


Accordingly he arrived. 
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buried both with the assistance of summoned neighbors. Two small children 
were then found, one scalped but being yet alive, another, the baby, lying in 
a ditch but yet alive. Three others were kidnapped, a boy of ten, one of six 
and a girl of eight years of age. This heart-rending tragedy took place a 
mile and a half north of Shartlesville, in present Upper Bern Township, and 
until this generation the descendants of the scalped child, (but which re- 
covered and lived to become 78 years of age) have lived on the same farm. 
Lhe nanie is now written Moyer. The traditional date of this family cor- 
responds precisely with that given by the Commander of Fort Northkill. 

Despite these scouts and military guards massacres of this description 
were repeated again and again. The treacherous and wily foe made swift 
Swoop upon an unsuspecting household, like that of an eagle upon its prey, 
and its murderous deed was done and flight taken usually before any alarm 
could be sounded abroad. Thus the Hostetter family, living west of 
Shartlesville, and others were also murdered in this year of 1754. After 
the defeat of Braddock’s army on July 9th 1755, as heretofore stated, greater 
violence followed as larger bands of Indians moved eastward and then we 
find this portion of Berks thrown into greater terror and confusion. It 
seems tranquillity had reigned for nearly a year, inhabitants had become 
more easy and hopeful of continued safety, when suddenly the lowerings of 
a fierce oncoming storm were heard. Massacres of families in Tuscarora, 
Penn’s Creek and other places along the Susquehanna reached Berks County 
before the arrival of the murderous Indians. Flight was impossible and the 
desperation of the inhabitants can best be imagined by the quotation of letters 
of that day still in hand. On October 26 of this year, Conrad Weiser re- 
ceived reliable intelligence of this onrolling hurricane of Indian murder and 
devastation. He immediately sent out men to give the alarm through the 
neighboring townships and to call a meeting early next morning at Mr. 
Spicker’s (near present Stouchsburg) while he also despatched a letter to 
James Read, (the judge, later prothonotary) of Reading, who immediately 
sent word to Governor Morris of Philadelphia. We will let a few of the 
letters of this period tell their own story by way of describing the perilous 
situation. 

Already on October 22 Weiser wrote Governor Morris of the murder of 
six families on Penn’s Creek through reliable information received from 
Shamokin (Sunbury). He informs him of the great consternation prevailing 
there and the flight of the people, that he sent his two sons Frederick and 
Peter to assist in helping some of his relatives in their plight, who lived 
in those parts. By October 26th these sons had returned to Heidelberg 
and brought disturbing news, when he sent another letter to the Governor 
which closes with this significant warning: “I pray, good sir, don’t slight 
it. The lives of many thousands are in the utmost danger. It is no false 
alarm. If a body of men would go up they could gather plenty of Indian 
corn, beef and other provisions. Now everything is in the utmost confusion. 
I suppose in a few days hence, not a family will be seen on the other side 
of Kittatinny hills.” 


The following letter was written from his Heidelberg home at 11 o’clock 
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Sunday night on October 26th and addressed to Mr. James Read of Reading 
as above stated: 


Mr. James Read: 

Loving Friend: About an hour ago, I received the news of the enemy having 
crossed the Susquehanna and killed a great many people, from Thomas McKee’s 
down to Hunter’s Mills. 

Mr. Elder, the minister at Paxton, wrote to another Presbyterian minister, in 
the neighborhood of Adam Reed, Esq. The people were then in a meeting, 
and immediately designed to get themselves in readiness to oppose the enemy, 
and lend assistance to their neighbors, 

Mr. Reed sent down to Tulpehocken—and two men, one that came from Mr. 
Reed’s, are just now gone, who brought in the melancholy news, [ have sent 
men to alarm the townships in this neighborhood and to meet me early in the 
morning, at Peter Spicker’s, to consult together what to do, and to make prepara- 
tions to stand the enemy with the assistance of the Most High. 

I wrote you this that you may have time to consult with Mr, Seeley and other 
well-wishers of the people, in order to defend your lives and others, 

For God’s sake let us stand together and do what we can, and trust to the 
hand of Providence—perhaps, we must, in this neighborhood, come to Reading, 
but I will send armed men to Susquehanna, or as far as they can go for intel- 


Pray, let Sammy have a copy of this, or this draft for His Honor, the Governor. 
I have sent him about three hours ago, express to Philadelphia, and he lodges 
at my son Peter’s. Despatch him as early as you can. I pray, beware of con- 
fusion, be calm, you and Mr. Seeley, and act the part of fathers of the people. I 
know you are both able; but excuse me for giving this caution—time requires it. 
I am dear Sir, 
Your very good friend and humble servant, 
Conrad Weiser. 


What came of the meeting next morning at Spicker’s can be inferred from 
the following letter, written by Conrad Weiser from his residence in Reading 
on October 30th: 


May it please your Honor: Since the date of my last letter which I sent by 
express by Sammy Weiser, dated last Sunday evening, by the clock, and at about 
11 o’clock the same night, I sent a letter to Mr. Read in this town, who forwarded 
it to your Honor, by the same opportunity. 

The following account of what has happened since, I thought it was proper 
to lay before your Honor, to wit: After I had received the news that Paxtor: 
People above Hunter’s mill had been murdered, | immediately sent my servants 
to alarm the neighborhood. The people came to my house by the break of day. 
I informed them of the melancholy news and how I came by it, etc, They 
unanimously agreed to stand by one another, and march to meet the enemy, if [| 
would go with them. I told them that I would not only myself accompany them, 
but my sons and servants also go, They put themselves under my direction. [ 
gave them orders to go home and get their arms, whether guns, swords, pitchforks, 
axes or whatever might be of use against the enemy, and to bring with them 
three days provisions in their knapsacks, and to meet me at Benjamin Spicker’s 
at three, of the clock that afternoon, about six miles above my house in Tulpe- 
hocken Township, where I had sent word for Tulpehocken people also to meet. 

I immediately mounted my horse and went up to Benjamin Spicker’s, where I 
found about one hundred Persons, who had met before I came there; and after 
I had informed them of the intelligence, that [ had promised to 80 with them as 
a common soldier, and be commanded by such officers and leading men, whatever 
they might call them, as they should choose, they unanimously agreed to join 
the Heidelberg people, and accordingly they went home to fetch their arms and 
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provisions for three days, and came again at three o’clock. All this was punctually 
performed, and about two hundred were at Benjamin Spicker’s at two o'clock. 

I made the necessary disposition and the people were divided into companies 
of thirty men in each company and they chose their own officers; this is, a captain 
over each company, and three inferior officers under each, to take care of ten 
men, and lead them on, or fire as the captain should direct. 

I sent privately for Mr. Kurtz, the Lutheran minister, who lived about a mile 
off, who came and gave an exhortation to the men and made a prayer suitable to 
the times. Then we marched towards Susquehanna, having first sent about fifty 
men to Tolheo, in order to possess themselves of the gaps or narrows of Swatara, 
where he expected the enemy would come through; with those fifty I sent a letter 
to Mr. Parsons, who happened to be at his plantation. 

We marched about ten miles that evening. My Company had now increased to 
upwards of three hundred men, mostly well armed, though about twenty had 
nothing but axes and pitchforks. All unanimously agreed to die together, and 
engage the enemy wherever they should meet them, never to inquire the number, 
but fight them, and so obstruct their way of marching further into the inhabited 
parts, till others of our brethren come up and do the same and so save the lives 
of our wives and children. ‘ 

The night we made the first halt, the powder and lead was brought up from 
Reading (I had sent for it early in the morning), and I ordered it to the care 
of the officers, and to divide it among those, that wanted it most. 

On the 28th, by daybreak we marched: our company increasing all along. We 
arrived at Adam Read’s, Esq., in Hanover Township, at about ten o’clock. There 
we stopped and rested until the rest came Upweteon Ss 


The letter continues to relate that Mr. Read had word from the Susque- 
hanna that a party of forty men went to John Penn’s Creek. thence to 
Shamokin, and on their return they were fired upon by the Indians in am- 
bush and that twenty-six of them were missing and not heard of as yet last 
Monday. Now upon consultation it was thought best to return and take 
care of our own townships. : 

Necessary caution was given to be in constant readiness for defence, to 
have their fire arms in good order, when the return march was undertaken, 
with Mr. Read’s approval. An alarming rumor met them on their march 
that five hundred Indians had crossed the mountains, back of Tolheo, and 
begun butchery of our inhabitants. Messengers sent to inquire into the 
truth of the report, returned to say it was a false alarm, due to firing off of 
guns that had gotten wet, by the company sent into this region the day 
before. The whole township had been in consternation by this false report. 
Even messengers had come from Conestoga to get information and offer their 
assistance. At Tulpehocken they found about one hundred well-armed men 
ready to take orders. In all about five hundred men had sprung to arms that 
day. Mr. Read engaged to keep proper persons riding between his home and 
the Susquehanna, and if anything material should occur he would send me 
word, which I promised to dispatch to you (Governor). At Reading about 
two hundred persons had congregated to render help, who on learning of 
our return, were discharged without any understanding what to do in the 
future. “TI think most of the inhabitants would do their duty, but without 
some military regulations we shall never be able to defend the province.” 

Excitable letters and messengers were sent to and fro for warning, for 
information and for assistance. A company was sent out by Weiser to 
William Parsons on the Tulpehocken-Shamokin Road in Bethel Township, 
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to assist in the defence. He sent an express to Lancaster for more powder 
and lead, which Mr, Shippen supplied in but small quantities, as there was 
no more to spare. From a letter by him dated October 31st, we quote: 
“It is impossible to describe the confusion and distress of these unhappy 
people. Our roads are continually full of travellers. Those on the other 
side, of the men, women and children, most of them barefooted, have been 
obliged to cross these terrible mountains with what little they could bring 
with them in so long a journey through ways almost impassable, to get to 
the inhabitants on this side. While those who live on this side near the 
mountain are removing their effects to Tulpehocken. Those at Tulpehocken 
are removing to Reading, and many at Reading are moving nearer to Phila- 
delphia, and some of them quite to Philadelphia. This is the present 
unhappy situation of Pennsylvania.” 

On the same day (October 31, 1755) Mr. William Parsons writes Rev. 
Kurtz of the butchery of Henry Hartman and the absence of the rest of 
his family. [This is supposed to be the family of the ill-fated little Regina 
Hartman and her sister who were kidnapped at this same time and only 
Tecognized and recovered years afterward by her mother at Carlisle, by the 
singing of a hymn the child had often heard the mother sing, as given in the 
book, “Regina, the German Captive.” ] 

Many are the written accounts preserved of these dreadful times, pub 
lished in the Colonial Records and Penna Archives, in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, in Sauer’s newspaper, in “Hallische Nachrichten” (Halle Reports 
by Rev. Muhlenberg) and other places. They show that between 1755 and 
1763 this whole section of Berks was oft invaded by the barbarous enemy, 
that great confusion prevailed and that many families and individuals were 
cruelly massacred. Scouting parties were frequently sent out after these 
invasions, to find the results of the Indians’ devastations. One of these 
Scouting parties led by Capt. Jacob Morgan of Col. Weiser’s regiment, and 
Weiser’s sons, Philip and Peter, as leaders found on 16th of November 
1755, in the region back of the present Rehrersburg the following victims: 
A girl about six years old, scalped but-yet alive; at George Dollinger’s House 
much devastation, in the garden a child (daughter) of one Cola, lying dead 
and scalped, which they buried. At Abraham Sneider’s they found in a 
corn field, the wife of Cola and a child about eight or nine years old, both 
dead and scalped and in the house another child about ten years old similarly 
murdered ; at Thomas Bowers house a dead man, a shoemaker, scalped. Half- 
a mile from Dietrich Six’s home they found Casper Spring dead and scalped, 
whom they buried, and about one hundred rods beyond they found a man 
by name of Beslinger dead and scalped. Him also they buried. A little 
aside of the road they found a child of Jacob Wolf’s, scalped, whom the 
father was carrying in his arms to be buried. That one division of Said 
scouting party found John Leinberger and Rudolph Candel dead and scalped. 
They found the whole country thereabouts deserted, with horses and cattle 
browsing in corn fields and everything in utmost disorder. Weiser moved 
to and fro. Now we find him in Reading; then he hurries to Philadelphia 
and back; (having gone to seek aid from the government in the desolation 
of this region); next he is in Tulpehocken attending another important 
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meeting at Benjamin Spicker’s house. It seems that Weiser took a few 
friendly Indians along on his return trip from Philadelphia and was now 
intent on sending them to the headquarters of the friendly confederation at 
Shamokin and so brought them along to this mecting at Spicker’s. But 
the sight of any Indians in the present crisis, and in the presence of Conrad 
Weiser even, was like waving the red flag before an enraged bull, and it 
was with difficulty that either these friendly Indians, or Weiser, their protec- 
tor, escaped the suspicion and wrath of these excited settlers. We will let 
Weiser himself relate the incident: | 


“I made all haste with the Indians I could, and gave them a letter to Thos. 
McKee, to furnish them with necessaries for their journey. Scarouady had no 
creature to ride on. I gave him one. 

Before I could get done with the Indians, 3 or 4 men came from Benj. Spicker’s 
to warn the Indians not to go that way, for the people were so enraged against 
all the Indians and would kill them without distinction. I went with them; 
so did the Gentlemen before named (Emanuel Carpenter and Samuel Adam Kuhn, 
Esqs.) 

When I came near Benjamin Spicker’s I saw about 400 or 500 men, and there 
was loud noise. I rode before, and in riding along the road and armed men on 
both sides of the Road, I heard some say, why must we be killed by the Indians 
and we not kill them? Why are our hands so tied? : 

I got the Indians to the House with much adoe, where I treated them with a 
small dram, and so parted in love and friendship. Capt. Dieffenbach undertook 
to conduct them, with five other men, to the Susquehanna. After this a sort of a 
counsel of war was held by the officers present, the before named and other Free- 
holders. 

It was agreed that 150 men should be raised immediately to serve as out-scouts, 
and as guards at certain places under the Kittitany Hills for 40 days. That those 
so raised to have 2 shillings a day and 2 Pounds of Bread, 2 Pounds of Beaft 
and a fill of Rum and Powder and lead. Arms they must find themselves. 

This Scheme was signed by a good many Freeholders and read to the People. 
They cried out that so much for an Indian scalp would they have, be they Friends 
or Enemies, from the Governor. I told them I had no such power from the 
Governor nor Assembly. They began, some to curse the Governor; some the 
Assembly; called me a Traitor of the Country who held with the Indians and 
must have known the murder beforehand. I sat in the House by the Lower 
window; some of my friends came to pull me away from it, telling me some 
of the people threatened to shoot me. 

I offered to go out to the people and either pacify them, or make the King’s 
Proclamation: But those in the House would not let me go out. The cry was, 
The Land was betrayed and sold. The Common People from Lancaster (County) 
were the worst. The wages they said was a Trifle and somebody pocketed the 
Rest, and they would resent it. Some Body had put it in their Head that I had 
it in my Power to give them as much as I pleased. I was in Danger of being Shot 
to Death. 

In the mean Time a great Smoke arose under Tulpehocken Mountain, with the 
news following that the Indians had committed a murder on Mill Creek (a false 
alarm) and set fire to a Barn, most of the People Ran, and those that had Horses 
Rode off without any Order or Regulation. I then took my Horse and went 
Home, where I intend to stay and defend my own House as long as I can. The 
People of Tulpehocken all fled; till about 6 or 7 miles from me some few remains. 


eats such attack will lay all the Country waste on the west side of Schuyl- 


These quotations show the bewilderment, the confusion and nervous ex- 
citement to which the communities of this western section of Berks County 
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had been driven. We find, however, that this broken asseinbly of Spicker’s 
soon recovered their senses. On the 24th of November the principal in- 
habitants of these parts sent a petition to the Governor, in which they recited 
their distress and lack of order and discipline among the excited populace 
and suggested the Government’s offer of reward for Indian scalps. The 
first signature is Weiser’s. 

In December Weiser writes from Reading that refugees are congregating 
in the town and supported at Goverment’s expense, that all trade is stopped 


and town and county in great consternation, Fear and terror were almost 


indescribable. An issue of Sauer’s “Pennsylvanische Nachrichten” of Dec. 
16, 1755, declares a hundred men distributed as guards in five places of 
Bern Township to prevent Indian incursions upon more interior settlements. 
Same paper publishes a Teport of fifty men, who volunteered to guard the 
Passes along the Blue Mountains, and a hundred men doing the same brave 
deed in the contiguous townships west of Berks, then in Lancaster County. 

Fear subsided by and by and refugees slowly went back to their plan- 
tations. Mennonites of Lancaster County and others supplied the many 


1756 the civil authorities of the State were so aroused that the Governor 
(Morris) and a body guard came to Reading and passed up the valley to 
the Susquehanna and on to Carlisle. A company of Regulars was brought 
on from New York and stationed in the town of Easton and Reading, who 
assisted Col. Conrad Weiser and the commanders of the line of forts to 
strengthen the defences and make more aggressive efforts to repel further 
invasions. Henceforth the military was increased, better equipped and 
supplied and more aggressively organized and active. Forts were rebuilt, 
or strengthened. By spring and summer the inhabitants had mostly gotten 
back to their plantations, but were more securely guarded in their homes 
and at work by the ranging military scouts. Still occasional barbarities oc- 
curred. The “Pennsylvania Gazette” of June 24, 1756 states that advices 
from Fort Henry report two children of Lawrence Dieppel, about two miles 
from the fort, as missing, one of whom was afterwards found cruelly 
murdered and scalped, while the other was still missing. On October 19th 
Col. Weiser reports again “the melancholy news” of a new invasion of the 
Indians in upper Berks, when “two married women, a lad of fourteen years 
of age” were killed and scalped, and two children of about four years were 
wounded, one scalped and likely to die, the other with two cuts on the 
forehead; and carried off two more children, when disturbed in their bloody 

f the town 
guard of Reading were at Once sent to reinforce the mountain guard. On 
November 14 of same year another attack was made upon the family of 
one Nicholas Long, in the neighborhood of Fort Northkill, but soon the 


depredators, but not before two elderly men had been killed, 
set on fire with ten women and children hiding in the cellar. They succeeded 
in driving the Indians away and extinguishing the fire, thus Saving the rest 
of the family. Twenty farmers had soon congregated, but all but seven fled 
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during the battle, in which one soldier was wounded and the captain’s coat 
pierced in four places. 

For about six months after this there was no disturbance in the county. 
In summer of 1757 the massacres were again repeated. Two boys near 
the western borders of Berks were now the victims. In June Peter Gersinger 
was shot and scalped while plowing in Bethel Township. More murders 
were committed about this time in Allemaengel, east of the Schuylkill. On 
July 2, of this year the Rev. Pastor John Nicholas Kurtz of Tulpehocken 
Christ Lutheran Church (near Stouchsburg), sends the following distressing 
letter to the Rev. Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg of New Providence (Trappe) 
Montgomery County, to wit: 

“This morning seven corpses of murdered and scalped persons, viz. three men 
and four children, were brought hither for burial in our church-yard, who yesterday, 
about sun-down, five miles away, were killed by the Indians, all in the same house. 
One lad escaped with his life. Moreover the murderers had come three miles 
into the settlement to commit this horrible atrocity. In order to make a deeper 
impression and to grant me better opportunity to work upon the hearts of the 
dwellers with God’s Word, we have put off the funeral services till tomorrow 
and permitted the corpses to remain standing in the church. 

May the Lord grant me grace to speak to His honor and for the awakening and 
spiritual betterment of the people! We of this Tulpehocken Region are therefore 
in very straightened and frightful circumstances. Back of us the lands are entirely 
deserted, and while the murderers left the farthest frontiersmen undisturbed, rode 
by their habitations and invaded hereabout, one is truly no longer safe by day or 
by night. Aer. 3 oe 


Captains’ journals, frequent letters sent to governmental authorities, and 
newspaper accounts continue for some time to tell the news of widespread 
distress, which broke out again and again after each attack. More officers 
and men were sent as guards and rangers. As far as Fort Augusta (Shamo- 
kin) now Sunbury, forts were erected and garrisoned. But still massacres 
continued to be reported periodically. In April 1758 a man by name of 
Lebenguth and his wife of Tulpehocken were murdered. At Northkill 
Nicholas Geiger’s wife and two children and Michael Dietzler’s wife were 
killed. All were scalped. The wife of John Frantz and three children six 
miles from Fort Henry were carried away by another marauding band. In 
June a son of John Snabele’s “not far from Dubs” was killed and scalped. 
Tulpehocken farmers moved northward again to assist the soldiers in defence. 
Occasional murders occurred as late as 1763, and as far into the interior of 
the settlement, as near Sinking Spring, when and where John Fincher, his 
wife and two sons were killed and one daughter carried away by the red- 
skinned enemy. Also in this same murderous raid were four children of 
Nicholas Miller killed, wife and two more children missing. So there was 
no perfect rest and security in all these parts of Berks until the treaty of 
peace was signed between the French and English nations in 1763; after a 
string of victories by the English in Canada had reduced the French forces 
into subjugation. 

The period between 1754 and 1763 is therefore the stormiest, the bloodiest, 
the most horrible this county—and especially this western section—has ever 
seen. It was worse than a battlefield of honorable warfare, for it became, 
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under infuriated savages, a shambles where unsuspecting homes were stealth- 
ily, foully and cruelly invaded, and innocent and defenceless men, women and 
children were barbarously butchered. Dearly were these homesteads of 
western Berks purchased, when nearly every fireside knew of cruel massacre, 
and every plantation was steeped in innocent blood. Scarcely is there a vicin- 
ity of all this north-western section to be found that has not mingled with 
its soil the life-blood and bleaching bones of its forebear frontiersmen, upon 
whom fell the murderous blow of these infuriated savages, who were brought 
under the hostile spell of the French leaders by misrepresentation, an ap- 
peal to a vindictive passion of revenge, and a firing of their savage blood 
with rum. What a school of bitter experience for the survivors! What a 
price to pay for home and for the rich inheritance that came to every dweller 
since on these fought-over hills and valleys of western Berks! 


CHAPTER X 
WESTERN BERKS DURING THE REVOLUTION 


Scarcely had the long and terrific storm of the French and Indian War 
blown over, when there was gradually developed a feeling of unrest and 
oposition among the different colonies against the mother country. Ever 
increasing burdens and restrictions were added by the government across 
the Atlantic and imposed upon the colonists of this side of the ocean. It 
brought on agitation, repeated but fruitless attempts on the part of represen- 
tative leaders of the various colonies for redress and more satisfactory con- 
ditions of living and the granting of greater privileges and liberties. That 
these appeals were only treated with the contempt of the king and parliament 
and with the addition of greater burdens to the already heavy yoke of these 
discontented subjects is known by every American school-boy as a matter 
of grammar grade history. It brought the troubled sea of complaint to the 
boiling point in less than a decade of years under a system of threats, heavier 
taxation and taking away of privileges, with which the mother country 
sought to force the colonies into submission. But instead of submission it 
developed the spirit of forceful resistance and the determined outcry for 
liberty and independence from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. In the British 
parliament such harsher methods as the stamp act, duties imposed on tea, 
glass, paper, printer’s colors, etc., and the denial of created representation 
in this law-making body on the part of the colonies, were resorted to enforce 
the malcontents, while among the latter it provoked resistance, the call of 
public meetings, where the injustice and tyranny of these acts were well 
ventilated and the spirit of independence born. This strained relation between 
the two parties was carried so far that Parliament passed the “Boston Port 
Bill” and led the colonies to unite in a call for a provincial Congress. 

But the yoke was not so easily thrown off. Great Britain treated the 
pleadings and threats as the symptoms of arrogant rebellion and sent an 


army to quiet this insurrection. Now this was too much for the brave and. 
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independent spirit that had been fostered by the sturdy, open life of the 
pioneer, but lately nursed by a taste of resistance and war in the suppression 
of the French and Indian armies. The struggling colonists had discovered 
their latent strength and found enough brave and capable leaders. Everywhere 
the flames of a patriotic conflagration burst forth. From the fiery speeches 
of Patrick Henry and of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, of Charles Carroll 
and others of Maryland, of Franklin of Pennsylvania, the Livingstones of 
New York, the Adamses and John Hancock of Massachusetts, fires of resist- 
ance were kindled. ‘he appearance of an army of British red-coats in Boston 
finally set a match to the powder-keg and the explosion followed. Paul 
Revere, the Concord Boys and Lexington were names written in fiery red 
and which shot across the colonies like flaming torches. An army of bravest 
resisting patriots springs to its feet almost over night. The sound of the 
shot of the “embattled farmers” of Lexington soon reechoed in every section 
of the settled colonies, indignation meetings are held in every section. Sym- 
pathy and relief flows from every community to the Boston sufferers. Bodies 
of farmer and artisan soldiery rise in almost every county of every colony 


and keep step in a universal tramp, tramp, tramp of all sections to join the 


patriot forces about Boston. Washington is on his way from the Potomac 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to take command of these volunteer forces. 
A year of struggle in the field of war and carnage by the soldiery and of 
negotiation by the Statesmen in Congress assembled brings no relief, when 
Congress on the 4th of July 1776, in session in Philadelphia, having drawn 
up and passed, signs and proclaims to the world boldly, its Declaration of 
Independence from the tyrannical rule of the British Parliament. 

The news travelled almost on wings of lighting. It soon reached Berks 
County, where already public indignation meetings had been held and recruit- 
ing stations for the army were maintained. Here at Reading the sheriff of 
the county, a Mr. Vanderslice, publicly read the Declaration to an assembled 
multitude, according to orders from Congress. The county loyally dedicated 
itself to the long struggle, involving heavy expense, terrible hardships and 
considerable suffering and sacrifice on the part both of those on the firing 
line of freedom and those who kept the home fires burning. Till victory 
came the county never shirked nor failed. It did its conspicuous share 
and looks back with pride to the record. We shall endeavor to set before the 
reader some idea of the part taken by the western section of this patriotic, 
German-settled, English-named shire of the Penns. 

Already on July 2, 1774, the Boston Port Bill had provoked a public 
indignation meeting in Reading, with Edward Riddle, Esq. presiding, where 
it was resolved that while “the inhabitants of this county do owe, and will 
pay due allegiance to our rightful Sovereign, King George the Third, yet 
that the powers claimed, and now attempted to be put into execution by 
the British Parliament are fundamentally wrong, and cannot be admitted 
without the utter destruction of the liberties of America; that the Boston 
Port Bill is unjust and tyrannical in the extreme, and that the measures pur- 
sued against Boston are intended to operate equally against the rights and 
Uiberties of other colonies, etc.” It advocated the call of a general Con- 
gress of these Colonies to restore harmony between the mother country and 
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these colonies and for the establishment and security of American rights. 
It took steps to relieve Boston sufferers by appointing a committee of collec- 
tors and distributors of such subscription moneys, and a committee of seven 
esteemed gentlemen were appointed (of whom at least one, Daniel Broad- 
head, a prosperous miller of Heidelberg, hailed from Western Berks) to 
met and act with other similar committees of the province. 

From this time on to the close of the Revolution the County of Berks 
participated actively in the affairs of the province intended to further in- 
dependence. Western Berks did its generous share and had its proportion 
of representation in every conference, and its quota of men, money and sup- 
plies. Ata Congress of Deputies, held in Philadelphia, September 4 to Octo- 
ber 25, 1774, Berks was represented by a delegate. This Congress adopted 
articles of association and provided for a committee of observation for every 
county, city and town to be chosen by the qualified voters. This was done 
and fifteen representative gentlemen chosen. This committee in turn sent 
seven of its men as delegates to a Provincial Convention held in Philadelphia, 
January 23, 1775. Next the committee sent a circular letter to all farmers 
of the county to save all sheep and raise wool for immediate necessities. 
All of these things fed the patriotic spirit of the country folk. Next came 
orders to erect woolen factories to provide all manner of clothing and 
blanketing; that flax and hemp be raised and mills erected for breaking, 
swinging and softening same; that salt, saltpeter, gunpowder, nails, paper, 
glass, tinplates, copper sheets, etc., be manufactured, all this to make im- 
portation of these goods unnecessary. 

On April 19, 1775 the battle of Lexington was fought. As soon as the 
news reached the county, a company of men was formed, who wore crepe for 
a cockade in token of sorrow for their fellow patriots killed. Every town- 
ship in the county resolved to raise and train its quota of men, and by the 
26th of the month (exactly one week) a letter states “two companies of foot 
under proper officers” were raised, and that “in three weeks time there is 
not a township of this free county that will not have a company raised and 
disciplined, ready to assert at a risk of their lives the freedom of Amcrica.” 

When war had become inevitable Congress recommended the building of 
an army by the formation into companies for drill of all able-bodied men 
between 16 and 60 years of age. Among the colonels of the Associated Bat- 
talions, there were five from Berks, of whom at least two were from the 
Western section, viz. Daniel Broadhead and Christian Lower. It is found 
that Berks County always supported Congress and the civil authorities of the 
province by favorable, generally unanimous endorsement. 

In the Provincial Conference held in Carpenter’s Hall of Philadelphia, 
June 18th to 25, 1776, we find of the ten deputies from Berks, at least three 
are of the section of Western Berks herein treated, viz: Benjamin Spyker, 
Col. Valentine Eckert and Capt. Joseph Hiester. By this conference a con- 
vention was called for the purpose of forming a new government in the 
province on the authority of the people only, and Berks County was asked 
to send eight delegates to said convention. The convention met on July 15, 
1776 and Pennsylvania declared itself free and independent from British 
dominion in a stately declaration which compares well with the one drawn 
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up by Thos. Jefferson for the adoption by Congress. The eight men of the 
county who aided in making Pennsylvania free and independent by this act, 
were Jacob Morgan, Gabriel Hiester, John Lesher, Benjamin Spyker, Daniel 
Hunter, Valentine Eckert, Charles Shoemaker, and Thomas Jones—at least 
three from western Berks. They helped that summer in framing the first 
Constitution of our State. It also created a Council of Safety to replace the 
Committee on Safety. . 

The Constitution of the State made provision for the establishment of a: 
military system, by which counties were “enabled to supply promptly and 
successfully all the orders made by the State Government for troops during 
the progress of the Revolution.” The county organized and co-operated 
with the executive council to make this law effective, and the results show 
wise selections of lieutenant-colonels and majors of the seven battalions of 
associators in 1775 and shows how men of qualification and leadership in 
community influence were chosen. Among these officers we find the best men 
and largest taxpayers of the various communities of the county standing in 
the lead in business, political and social affairs. Among them for this 
northwestern section of Berks we find such splendid names as Gabriel 
Hiester, and Michael Lindenmuth as majors of their respective sectional 
battalions. At the meeting held in Lancaster on July 4, 1776, to elect two 
brigadier-generals to command the forces of Pennsylvania, we recognize 
among the delegates from this district, in addition to the above officers’ 
names, also those of privates Peter Filbert, John Hartman, Henry Spohn and 
Matthias Wenrich. Among the names of Berks County’s list of companies 
of Pennsylvania associators, elected in May, 1777, we find the following from 
various parts of this western district, arranged in their respective companies, 


Of the Third Battalion, with Michael Lindenmuth as Colonel, we have: 


Co. 3, Bern Co. 4, Bern Co. 7, Bern 
Captain chee Jacob Shraedel Sebastion Emerich Daniel Will 
sth alent, a2. ay George Albright Francis Umbehacker Jacob Meicksel 
end. Lieut. #77). 2 George Kaufman George Ludwig Henry Kalbach 
Ensign 2.48 AF. Adam Klauser George Moyer Abraham Luckenbill 


Christian Albright George Belleman 
Court Marshall Men. ‘John Knevel Anthony Kershner 


Peter Focht 
Peter Baldy 


Fourth Bat.: Co. 6, Heidelberg. 

Captaimnims cacie.from. Bethel... Tasie Conrad Eckert 

ict Tiewie of. the cane «at. Revlne fees Adam Hain 

POMeeU. be bots nb -ico. ck. Peter Young 

POURED Sng. eure ee tage alts Sees Matthias Wenrich 
Peter Kuhl 

> Moen. .fa. S220 anise wands Tnedsn . 


Simpson Hain 


Sixth Battalion officers (All from Tulpehocken): Col. Henry Spyker, Adj. Fred’k Ernst, 
Lieut. Col., Geo. Miller; Q. M., Geo. Lechner, Major, Michael Furrer, Surg, Philip Finckel. 


Co. 1 Heidelberg Co. 2, Bethel Co. 3, Tulpehocken 
Captain xan, seers John Lesher Geo. Batdorff Henry Shepler 
ist Lieut, A+. PRPOBTA, Isaac Dupuy Henry Batdorff Christopher Kern 


2nd Lieut. im .all, san John Anspach Jacob Rehrer John Riegel 

Bnsion. . He aavsttet ies Valentine Reed Tobias Rheam George Loos 
Martin Stupp Leonard Schwartz Nicholas Haak 

Court Marshall Men. ‘Jacob Weiser Nicholas Ketner John Foust 
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Sixth Battalion, continued: 


: Co. 4, Heidelberg Co. 5, Tulpehocken Co. 6, Tulpehocken 
Ciptisin: Sie. a Conrad Weiser Michael Bretz Henry Weaver 


ee ae: re Daniel Womelsdorf  Berah. Zimmerman John Scheffler 
re 0 Ea a Henry Walter Peter Bressler Henry Koch 
PGT ST Sapa a teat at ab George Gensemer Peter Smith Jacob Knoll 
Jacob Seltzer John Stone Adam Emerich 
Court Marshall Men. . George Brown Peter Smith Valentine Moyer 
Co. 7, Tulpehocken Co. 8, Heidelberg 
CADtaIN ae eee eee Jacob Kremer Philip Filbert 
Ishweuts? ASA Jacob Rehrer Philip Moyer 
end igevtat. forage. . Daniel Hoffman Francis Artelia 
EDSIZT Es. ponknotsewls-« George Stout Leonard Zerbe 
Michael Kehl Henry Knopp(Klopp?) 


Court Marshall Men. ‘George Berger Samuel Boyer 


Later lists of county militia organizations show practically the same names 
with occasional new names as officers chosen. Battalions were formed in all 
sections, with usually about seven-hundred men enrolled and drilled an 
average of eight captains to a battalion. When the time for call to battle 
came they were ready. 

Among the twenty-five companies from Berks that saw actual service are 
the following from western townships: Capt. Benjamin Weiser’s, Joseph 
Hiester’s, Jacob Livingood’s and probably others. Fullest information may 
be found by consulting the “Pennsylvania Archives” and the historian, Mor- 
ton L. Montgomery’s work on “Berks County in the Revolution,” where 
detailed information is given of the loyalty, bravery and sacrifices of this 
section of the Keystone State, with its German settlers in the struggle for 
American independence. They served at and about Cambridge. They fought 
in the battle of Long Island, two battalions of them, under command of Lieut. 
Cols. Nicholas Lotz and Peter Kachlein. They marched, under Capt. 
Jonathan Jones, in a campaign against the British in Canada. Under Capt. 
John Spohn, Peter Decker, and Henry Christ, they were in service about 
New York in 1776. They were engaged under Capt. Benjamin Weiser of 
Womelsdorf, a son of Conrad Weiser, the interpreter, at the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. Under Col. John Patton four companies of Berks 
were on duty at South Amboy, New Jersey. All the names show that the 


_ four companies came from Bethel, Tulpehocken, Bern and Heidelberg town- 


ships. Some of the sons of Berks fought at Brandywine, and others she 

their blood at the battle of Germantown, some others still doubtless suffered 
with Washington’s army the rigors of that memorable winter for suffering at 
Valley Forge. In 1778 men of Berks under command of Michael Linden- 
muth were on guard against the attacks of Indians on the frontier of 
Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. Col. Joseph Hiester’s company 
served in the New Jersey campaign in 1780. It embraces many familiar 
names of this western section of Berks. In 178] Capt. Jacob Livingood 
it appears, formed another company of riflemen from Heidelberg, so that 


-in all many hundreds of Berks County men were actively engaged in the 


Revolutionary Conflict—Montgomery mentioned by name 1542 of them— 
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and all sections of the county now find the old cemeteries beflagged with the 
national emblems waving over Revolutionary soldiers’ graves on Memorial 
Days. 

Besides soldiers the county furnished many army. supplies. These con- 
sisted of grain, flour, hay, powder, clothing, accoutrements, horses, and 
wagons. Reading became a general depot or storing these supplies for quite 
a period. Gun factories did flourishing business, while George Ege, and 
other iron-masters of the county furnished quantities of shot and shell. A 
system of military wagoners was inaugurated to collect and transport these 
supplies. We have an account of a monthly supply of six hundred barrels 
of flour, 600 bushels of forage, 20 wagons and 200 horses from Berks in 


July, 1780. A private note-book of Henry Vanderslice’s, formerly sheriff of 


Berks, but now, in 1777 and 1778, a wagon-master, has survived, which the 
writer recently had in hand, and which shows that in a single collecting 
swoop through Heidelberg and Tulpehocken townships, he collected fifty- 
one horses, mentioning the names of the contributors. Also wheat in large 
quantities and clothing, presumably for the Valley Forge sufferers. It shows 
how the successive waves of danger, need and extremity of the Revolutionary 


period washed over all parts of the county. 


To all these activities of patriotic Berks during the Revolution must be 
added the congregation and imprisonment here and the guarding of them, 
of prisoners of war for quite a period of the war. Near Reading the site 
of the Hessian prisoners’ camp is still preserved where these and other war 
prisoners were held and guarded by the local military. But space in this 
limited account forbids going more into particulars. We refer the student 
of details and the inquirer into personal names to the volume already alluded 
to—Montgomery’s “Berks County in the Revolution.” 


CHAPTER XI 
WESTERN BERKS DURING OUR LATER WARS 


Although the War of the Revolution was won by the American Colonies 
after an eight year struggle and the latter’s independence acknowledged and 
a new national government was formed, founded on universal freedom and 
justice, it did not keep the new country out of future wars. The greatest 
teacher and prophet of all time, being asked by His disciples about future 
events and the sign of His second coming and of the end of this present 
world order, replied that they should hear of wars and rumours of wars, 
of nation rising against nation, and kingdom against kingdom, before the end 
of this present age should come. It would seem then that universal peace 
was not assured, until He, the Prince of Peace, came to establish it upon the 
earth. Because of human depravity, greed and injustice and national 
jealousies and selfishness, wars will continue under the present order. 

And so this new Republic of America had to begin its national house-keep- 
ing by providing for a Standing army and navy and organizing its citizenry 
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into a system of local militia. The new government was their vine and fig- 
tree under whose grateful protection they could dwell in safety in times of 
peace, but for the defense of which they must ever hold themselves ready. 
And five times were they so summoned, since the battles for national free- 
dom were fought, to take up arms again. These were the second war with 
Great Britain, the war with Mexico, our Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War and the Great World War. We Shall give brief account of these national 
wars to show that Berks County, including ever this western portion, was 
universally and patriotically responsible to each call. 


The Second War with England, generally known as the War of 1812- 
14, did not arouse such universal excitement, as that of the Revolution 
had produced. It was more a naval conflict, since it originated about the 
question of Great Britain’s right to stop United States vessels upon the 
high seas, board them, even in harbors, and search them for seamen 
of English birth—though naturalized citizens of this country—and im- 
press them into their service. This annoyance and humiliation was 
patiently borne for a while, under repeated protest, but finally, after 
thousands of such seizures had been made, it could be endured no longer, 
and so on June 19, 1812, President Madison declared War against the 
offending nation. Governor Snyder of Pennsylvania, sensing to what 
the repeated offense of England was leading, had previously (on May 
12), issued an order for the prompt raising of 14,000 troops from among 
the State citizenship. After the declaration of war, event followed 
event, until, on Sept. 13, 1813, the battle of Lake Erie under the com- 
mand of Commodore Perry, achieved the brilliant naval victory, which, 
with the epigrammatic message sent to Gen. Harrison by this victorious 
commander: “We have met the enemy and they are ours,” greatly 
enthused the entire country. It reached through the counties of the State 
and the most isolated townships. At Reading the victory was cele- 
brated by a great illumination. 

But it was the burning of the Capitol at Washington and the threat- 
ened attack on Baltimore by the enemy shortly after (August 1814) that 
aroused to the highest pitch the military spirit of nearby Pennsylvania 
and brought forward a large number of men in her defense. Twelve 
companies were at once organized in Berks County and left for the 
front. While not called into any engagement with the foe, they were 
utilized for from four to six months’ service in military defense at 
York, Pa., and Wilmington, Del. A brigade was commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Daniel Udree of Oley, with John Addams of Reading as brigadier- 
general and Lieut-Colonel Jeremiah Shappell of Windsor, commanding the 
first regiment and John Lotz, of Reading, the second. There were 
eight companies from the county in Shappell’s regiment and three in 
Lotz’s and it is quite certain that among their captains and_ privates 
were men of Western Berks. Capt. Daniel De B. Keim commanded the 
twelfth company known as Reading’s Washington Guards. Thus Berks’ 
patriotism had again been tested and proven loyal. Victory came and 
peace was concluded upon the granting of American contentions in a 
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treaty, signed at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. When the news reached Read- 
ing, which was not until February, 1815, the event was elaborately cele- 
brated by the firing of cannon during the: day and the PAUP yOD of 
the city at night on Wacshitigten’ s birthday of that year. 


The Mexican War was gendered by the vexed questions rithtind to the 
independence of Texas and its annexation to the United States. These ques- 
tions had dragged through the administrations of Presidents Adams, Jack- 
son and Tyler, with the extension of slavery into new territory added by 
the pro-slavery statesmen of the South, so that when President Polk as- 
sumed office, war with Mexico was a certainty. On May 13, 1846, Congress 
declared war and authorized the President to call for 50,000 volunteers. The 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma had already been fought between 
our regulars, whose movements had been intercepted by the Mexican troops 
along the Rio Grande. The excitement that flared up reached Berks County 
and great patriotic feeling was stirred up. A town meeting at Reading ap- 
proved the President’s course and the three local military companies—the 
Reading Artillerists, Washington Grays, and National Grays—held meetings 
and tendered their services to the President. The first of these was accept- 
ed. The commander was Capt. Thomas S. Leoser. They left Reading in 
great eclat. They reached Pittsburgh on January 5, 1847, where they were 
mustered into service and sailed down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to 
New Orleans and served later with distinction and bravery to the close of 
the war. They were engaged in the battles of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Chapultepec, Belen Gate and participated in the taking of the City of Mexico 
on September 14, 1847. They returned home after peace was declared by 
the middle of summer of 1848 and out of their 102 men, one had been killed 
in battle, four died of wounds and twenty-two of disease. The United 
States had acquired not only Texas, but also Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. On August 29th, Berks gave its “Boys” a brilliant reception at 
Reading. 


The Civil War between the States on the long agitated question of 
slavery and State’s rights, and now hinging on the rights of secession 
of States from the Federal Union, followed comparatively soon this by 
many considered questionably righteous war with Mexico. Doubtless ag- 
grandizement of more territory for the extension of negro slavery was one 
of the controlling motives of the strongest pro-war men of America against 
Mexico. Now this question had ripened and was to be fought out upon 
its own territory by hitherto co-patriots of the same country. It was possibly 
hastened by the triumph of the Republican Party in the presidential election 
of 1860 and the choice of Abraham Lincoln, a pronounced abolitionist, as 
president. Before his inauguration a number of Southern States had seceded 
from the Union and others followed speedily upon his inauguration. It led 
to the organization of a new government of seceded States and the precipitat- 
ing act of firing upon Fort Sumter, in the harbor of Charleston, S. C., 
on April 12, 1861. It had become an “irrepressible conflict,” or the wise 
and generous course of the new President would have prevented it. But 
now the die was cast and President Lincoln was driven to take steps to 
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suppress armed and assaulting rebellion. He issued his call for 75,000 
volunteers and from all over the North the gallant and brave youth of the 
land sprang to arms. While Berks County had not given its majority vote 
for the Lincoln ticket, when secession and rebellion stalked boldly under the 
country’s flag and struck the first blow at the Nation’s life, the county was 
not slow to recognize its duty and to the credit of Berks County be it 
said that its company of Ringgold Light Artillery, commanded by Capt. 
James McKnight of Reading, and composed of men from Berks, Schuykill 
and Lehigh counties, was the first military organization of the entire country 
to reach Washington in answer to the President’s call for troops. It has 
given this organization the proud national distinction of being called “The 
First Defenders.” 

It is not the purpose to give here a treatise, not even a Synopsis, of the 
four years of bloody and expensive carnage that raged between the divided 
States. Limited space even forbids the detailed story of Berks County’s 
part, and the mention of the men who participated in this cruel and terrific 
struggle. We simply want to put it on record that in this heroic fight for 
the undivided union and life of our country, Berks County shared in the 
agony, the loyalty, the activity and sacrifice of men and treasure with all 
the rest of our loyal North, for the four long years of warfare, so that “the 
government of the people, for the people and by the people might not perish 
from the earth.” 

Despite the fact that the administration was criticized by a large number of 
the citizens of the county, of such as were opposed to the political opinions 
of those in power, especially aimed at methods employed in the conduct of 
the war, there was no trouble or riotous demonstration on this account. These 
critics were submissive and law-abiding and as repeated calls were made for 
troops, all parts of the county responded nobly, volunteered or endured con- 
scription, and paid their share of burdensome taxes. Thousands upon 
thousands left for the front until ninety-three companies had been mustered 
in, nearly all enlisted from the county. Two encampments were located at 
Reading, one in 1862 and another in 1863 which attracted much attention 
and kept up the high military excitement. The county appropriated about a 
million dollars for war purposes. A “Ladies Aid Society” was formed by 
the influential ladies of Reading at the very outbreak of the war and main- 
tained during its continued prolongation, with auxiliaries throughout the 
county, which collected and forwarded tons of material to supply the soldiers 
with such things as an army in the field or camp might need. A local 
military hospital was fitted out on Berks County’s Fair Grounds, with cots 
sufficient to accommodate 130 patients. It was successfully conducted for 


about a year. More than its quota of volunteers answered their country’s 
call, and the four conscription drafts ma 


filled. In all 8500 men of the county we 
the preservation of the Union. 

A roster of names might prove interesting here, or even a tabulated regis- 
try of the 93 companies in service, with the name of the captain of each com- 
pany given, but as these can easily be found in published histories and as 
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our space is limited we are obliged to omit these. Suffice it to say that the 
personnel of service was well distributed over the county and cemeteries in 
all parts of the county witness to the supreme sacrifice which men of all 
sections made for a noble cause. 


The Spanish-American War followed the Civil War after more than 
thirty years of peace and prosperity... The causes came from the U. 
S. Government protest and interference over Spain’s barbarous treatment 
of its subjects on the neighboring Island of Cuba. It was precipitated 
by the blowing up of the U. S. war vessel “Maine,” lying at anchor in 
the Havana harbor, where between two and three hundred of our marines 
lost their lives. This act of war on the part of Spain bred the spirit of 
revengeful hostility in every section of our land and the summer of 1898 
was spent in a great conflict entailing considerable cost of treasure and 
human lives on the part of America, but resulting in freeing Cuba of 
barbarity and tyranny and in bringing the Island of Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Archipelago under the folds of the American flag. The signal 
naval victories at Manila and Santiago, and those of our land forces at San 
Juan and other fields, added glory to our flag as our righteous treatment 
of a conquered foe added to our good name. In all these attainments a 


goodly sprinkling of Berks County “Boys” shared, quite a number of whom 
marched from our western townships. 


The World War, the last thus far of our national wars, and the 
bloodiest, the costliest, the most cruel and farthest-reaching in the dis- 
turbance of established world-order and the overthrow of former national 


_ balances came on in 1914, though our country kept out of it until 1917. 


More than a score of nationalities had already been drawn into this bloody 
vortex when, such was the constant disregard of our neutrality by the central 
powers of Europe, then fighting the western nations of Europe as allies, we 
were unwillingly dragged into the terrible fray. It had already nearly bled 
some of the European powers to death when we entered the conflict. Our 
Government by the quickest action ever soon raised four millions of soldiers 
and transported more than half of them to France and the battle front. 
It spent tens of billions of her own treasure in the effort to save democracy, 
it sacrificed 100,000 of her gallant sons, and loaded the future generations 
with a stupendous war-debt. But it helped to win the war for justice and 
democracy, for in about nineteen months the exhausted and depleted armies 
of central Europe sued for peace. It brought about a new map for Europe 
and parts of other continents, but brought in the wake of all countries en- 
gaged woes untold and well nigh financial bankruptcy. All nations are still 
staggering under the perplexing and burdensome aftermath. 

While the conflict was on, all parts of our great land were thoroughly or- 
ganized. The various wheels of war-machinery were set in motion in every 
community and absorbing attention was given to the outworking of every 
detail, so that the vast armies were gathered, trained, equipped and trans- 
ported; guns and atest accountrements of war were manufactured ; 
ships built and manned; submarines and air-craft supplied and shipped, and 
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all the vast sums of money subscribed to the various government loans re- 
quired to carry on the war. Every community had its war boards and organi- 
zations to promote speedily and efficiently this vast necessity. Every com- 
munity saw its “Boys” depart in larger or smaller groups, and the “service 
flags” began to adorn the churches, workshops, offices and organization-halls 
of every description. These, with published rosters, will forever tell how 
many and who went forth from every hamlet and community from our vast 
country. About one in every twenty-five of the population was included, 
making the soldiers of Berks fully as many as were engaged during the 
four years of the Civil War. The starred names on these service flags kept 
constantly growing, which indicated who of the “Boys” had made the supreme 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XII 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN BERKS 


It is evident that the first problem of settlement in a new, hitherto un- 
developed country is one of subsistence. The necessity of one’s daily bread 
precedes all others among pioneers. And the tilling of the soil is always 
the surest and shortest road to this solution. Usually it is the character of 
the soil that attracts or repels new settlers to a new country. It was doubt- 
less so in the case of the earliest settlers of Berks County territory. And, 
therefore, the first thing to which the vast hosts that poured into this portion 


- of Penn’s woods during the first half of the eighteenth century applied them- 


selves was the clearing of its forests and the bringing of its vast, rich 
acres under cultivation. Practically all of the first generation, or two, were 
farmers. And to this day the Pennsylvania~-German farmer stands second 
to none in America in qualities of efficiency. 

But man cannot live by bread alone—even in Berks County. One must 
have shoes and clothes and tools and implements and household flannels and 
linens and furniture and many other commodities to live in comfort and 
civilization. So the manufacture of these products and the artisan trades 
must be added to those of the farmer to make life agreeable in every 
respect. In these qualities the early settlers of this section were well 
equipped. Poor and unfortunate was the German’s son of this period, 
who did not thoroughly master some trade, some handicraft. The shoe- 
maker, the tailor, the blacksmith, the tin-smith, the cooper, the saddler, the 


tanner, the cabinet-maker, the mason, the carpenter, the fuller, the weaver, 


and so forth, could be found in every community. And on a smaller, or 
larger scale these various artisans established their shops, or industries, 
in practically every neighborhood as the country filled up with settlers, 
While these artisan shops abounded throughout all parts of the county, 
making it easy for every neighborhood to have its buildings erected and 
furnished, its clothes made and mended, shoes, hats, harness, implements, 
clocks and other household furniture manufactured and repaired by hand, 
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in every vicinity the manufacture of home-spun cloth, linsey-woolsy, 
made the raising of flax and its process of manufacture into cloths and linens, 
together with the needed tools of flax-break, hatchel, spinning-wheels and 
weaver’s-loom a necessity. All these were supplied and operated by these 
skilled German pioneers as a home product. Even pipe organs of consider- 
able width of fame came to be built in Western Berks as the churches of 
the country grew in numbers and size and wealth. All these various trades 
supplied constant employment for quite a large number of men in every 
community for a number of generations, till in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the combination of capital, the invention of manufacturing 
machinery, and the day of big business came and gradually put the small 
craftsman out of business by closing his small shop by the simple law of 
competition. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous and important of early industries in all 
rural settlements, where water-power was available, were the different mills— 
grist, saw and fulling-mills—with which every community of pioneers was 
supplied. Being of such an essential necessity to life and progress, amid 
such conditions and surroundings as confronted the early settlers of Berks 
County, and this western section being so well supplied with streams of 
water, we find these mills spring up along the Tulpehocken, the Swatara, 
the Northkill and the Cacoosing, and their branches, in the first generations 
of settlement. The grist-mills supplied the neighborhoods, who at first 
were its exclusive customers (hence the term “Kunne-Miihl”), with flour 
and meals, chop and bran. Later some of them were enlarged into commercial 
manufacturies of a larger scale and supplied a wider market than their local 
neighborhood. The saw-mills reduced the forests of the timber into work- 
able lumber, needed in the building and the implement and furniture-making 
trades. So fulling-mills were erected wherever the weaving industry 
flourished. The early newspapers of the State, especially in the German 
settlements, abound with advertisements by the weavers and fullers. An 
idea of the magnitude of the weaving business among the Germans in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century may be gained from a published account 
in Miller’s “Staatsbote” of 1770, where an itemized account is given of the 
cloth woven in the city of Lancaster alone between May 1769 and May 1770. 
The total number of yards amounted to twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three; with an additional six or seven thousand. yards still on 
the looms and sufficient yarn in the houses to weave one thousand yards 
more. It will thus be seen that western Berks was not confined wholly to 
the tilling of the soil, but that it was skillfully occupied in reducing the raw 
material of farm and forest and mine into usable and marketable products 
and so was busy in plying the various manufacturing trades from its earliest 
days of settlement. 

Two of the largest industrial plants, however, which flourished in western 
Berks before, during and after the Revolutionary War period were iron 
forges. Among these German settlers, workers in metals were by no means 
rare. Among them the manufacture of iron was of an early date as is 
evidenced by the many old forges that flourished before the Revolution in 
many parts of eastern Pennsylvania. In every community nail-makers, lock- 
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smiths, tin-smiths, coppersmiths and brass-founders were abounding. The 
manufacture of stoves and various castings gave employment to many iron- 
workers and their necessary assistants and concomitants jn these foundries 
or forges. Only two of them ever flourished in the territory here under con- 
sideration. They were the Charming Forge on the Tulpehocken and the 
Berkshire, or Reading Forge, located on a branch of the same stream that 
rises in the hills south of the present town of Wernersville, where in a 
mountain gully this second forge was located. 

The Charming Forge, at first named by its founders the “Tulpehocken 
Eisenhammer,” was begun in 1749, by John George Nikoll, a hammersmith, 
and Michael Miller, and built on land owned by the latter at the sharp bend 
of the stream that provided into first name, about three miles to the north- 
east of the present town of Womelsdorf. Here by means of a dam thrust 
across the stream sufficient water-power was generated to operate this 
“Eisenhammer,” that is, forge-hammer. The dam was built, the race-course 
dug, the simple machinery set up, the charcoal burnt on the neighboring 
South Mountain wooded slopes and supplied and the manufacture of iron 
was begun. It had a simple beginning, but it grew and prospered, a widely 
famous iron industry was established which was carried on here uninter- 
ruptedly for nearly one-hundred and fifty years. It helped to make a suc- 
cesion of owners and operators widely known and very comfortably well- 
to-do. When, like all the earlier industries of the eighteenth and most of 
the nineteenth centuries, it was finally supplanted by modern machinery and 
bigger business, it contributed to the building of the Robesonia Furnaces, 
which may be said to be its offspring and successor. Its ledgers and account- 
books show that Charming Forge (so named, it is said, by Baron Henry W. 
Stiegel of Elizabeth Furnace and Manheim glass-manufacturing fame of 
Lancaster County, who came to spend his last years here), did a most flour- 
ishing business for quite a number of decades. Forges of that day were in- 
dustries on a big scale. They called for wood-choppers and charcoal burners, 
teams of big proportions and skilled teamsters, besides housing and stabling 
quarters of sufficient size, and moulders and iron-workers of skill. So an 
iron-forge of that day was what a large manufacturing plant is to a com- 
munity today. It employed the extra labor of the neighborhood and drew to 
itself wide attention and traffic. Charming Forge was doubtless for many 
years the biggest, most attractive industry of western Berks. 

It changed hands necessarily a number of times in its long history. Thus 
we find that already after eight years its founders sold out to Michael Reis 
and Garrett Brenner. They operated it presumably on a larger scale from 
1757 to about 1772, when we find it came into the hands of Paul Zantzinger 
of Lancaster and George Ege, a nephew of Baron Stiegel. Very soon Ege 
acquired Zantzinger’s interest and became sole owner and operator. It was 
while in Mr. Ege’s possession and management that Charming Forge reached 
its zenith of importance and success. He operated it continuously for about 
fifty years, from 1774 to 1824, during which period it was enlarged and its 
products travelled far and wide, even to Washington’s army of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The property now consisted of a four-fire forge, a rolling mill, 
a grist and a saw mill, dwelling houses and other out-buildings, a fine stone 
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mansion, a farm of 370 acres, together with large tracts of mountain land. 
Yet, despite his one-time wealth and business success, placing Mr. Ege to 
the very top of personal wealth in Berks County, he found it necessary, in 
May 1824, to make an assignment of his vast possessions by the appointment 
of trustees to settle up his involved and insolvent business. The forge 
property thus shifted from different hands to new possessors until about 1840 
it came into the ownership of Henry. Robeson, the founder of Robesonia, 
and Clement Brooke of Pottstown. ‘These sold it to Andrew Taylor and 
his sons, William and Franklin. They together for about eleven years, and 
after the father’s death in 1866, the sons continued to operate the forge on 
a paying business for another twenty-five years. In 1892 they sold the 
property to George R. Taylor of Robesonia, whose widow in 1916 sold it to 
Claude K. Taylor and John J. Sallade of Womelsdorf, after having sold 
previously to the borough of Womelsdorf over 22 acres for use of an electric 
power-house, and water courses. Later Mr. C. K. Taylor sold his half 
interest in the forge property farm and mansion to Mr. Sallade’s son, Lee, 
so that now what is left of buildings and farm of this historic forge property 
is the possession of J. J. Sallade and son of Womelsdorf. 

During the palmy days of this forge, when Mr. Ege was in possession 
and at its height of success, Charming Forge was the local center of business 
and political influence. Socially the Eges stood high and were. connected 
with the best families of Berks by marriage and family ties, such as the 
Shultzes, Hiesters, Von Eides, Ermentrouts and others. During the Revo- 
lution George Ege was known as an ardent patriot, rising to a place in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1783, and from 1791 to 1818 a judge 
of the Berks County courts. In 1777 the Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
authorized the employment of Hessian prisoners of war, held incarcerated 
at Reading and Lancaster. The forge of Pennsylvania took advantage of 
this offer of cheap labor. Mr. Ege also purchased the services of thirty-four 
of these prisoners to cut a channel through a bed of rock to supply his slitting 
mill with water power. Later accounts show he paid Congress £1,020 for 
this labor. Records show also that he owned a few negro slaves at this 
period. The fine stone mansion, erected by Mr. Ege, with its luxurious 
arrangements, in which the family lived for five decades, and which witnessed 
the death both of Baron Stiegel and of its owner, Judge George Ege, is today 
the most eloquent and tangible witness of the aristocratic life of the period, 
when its long possessor and occupant was one of Berks County’s richest and 
lordliest iron-masters. 

The Berkshire Forge, erected about 1760 in the ravine of the South Moun- 
tains, at the base of that northern slope upon which the Walter’s Park 
Sanitorium is located, was a small industry that carried on the same general 
line of business as the Charming Forge, but not on so large a scale. It was 
always limited by its scant supply of water power. In 1790 Mr. George 
Ege of the Charming Forge bought the property, which included many 
hundred acres of woodland, and in 1793 removed the forge to the south 
of the present town of Robesonia, through which mountain ravine descended 
a strong stream of water, known as Mill Creek. He named it the Reading 
Furnace, though it was but a charcoal forge run by water-power. He, and 
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succeeeding owners, operated it until 1845, when Henry P. Robeson got 
possession of it. He built at once a new and large furnace with a weekly 


capacity of 50 tons of pig iron, using anthracite coal: In 1854 Mr. Robeson - 


built here a second anthracite furnace with a weekly capacity of 250 tons, 
now substituting steam for water power. In 1884 these furnaces were 
replaced with one having a weekly capacity of 1000 tons. The next year the 
stockholders incorporated into the Robesonia Iron Company, Limited. Once 
more, in 1915, a new furnace was built with a daily capacity of 160 tons, and 
these furnaces are idle only for repairs. 

Because this ancient iron industry adapted itself to the changing times it 
has survived the wreck and dismantling of many other old forges and earlier 
industries of Berks and other eastern counties. Where this was not done, 
nor perhaps possible, as in the case of many mills and tanneries and other 
industries, big business came along with its enormous capital and strong 
organization and gradually closed the doors of these once locally prosperous 
community industries. 

But while most of the fulling, carding, saw and grist mills of this section, 
together with its tanneries, have been shut down, or reduced in business, 
there have sprung up in these later decades, in almost every town-center 
of the territory, mills of another kind. The knitting, underwear and hosiery 
mills—sometimes a_ silk-mill—have found a way to reach these smaller 
centers of population, give employment to labor, generally to women, and 
find the business profitable. Besides these cigar factories, a few hat-manu- 
facturies, and here and there a brick- lant, on a larger or smaller scale, 
have kept most of the hands of western Berks employed, what are not used 
in farming and the building trades and local mercantile business. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BUILDING AND OPERATION OF THE UNION CANAL 


What was doubtless the boldest and most gigantic undertaking in 
the nature of a public internal improvement affecting Berks County 
was the planning, building and operation of the Union Canal. It was 
the scheme of connecting the Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers of 
Pennsylvania by means of a navigable lock canal, and thus bring Phila- 
delphia and other eastern seaport cities into commerical and navigable 
connection with Harrisburg and the other interior towns of Pennsyl- 
‘vania and other States that are strung upon this interior State water- 
course of the Susquehanna. It involved building a canal from Phila- 
delphia to the mouth of the Tulpehocken Creek at Reading, and thence 
up this stream to its source in present Lebanon County, then by means 
of a long level to be artificially supplied with water by means of pumps, 
to the Swatara Creek, whence this stream’s course would furnish a bed 
for the continuation of the canal to the mouth of this latter stream at 
Middletown on the Susquehanna. This later involved considerable en- 
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gineering skill, yet the State of Pennsylvania was moved to take a step in 
this direction by first having its Legislature pass an Act in 1791, esablishing 
the “Schuylkill and Susquehanna Navigation” and the following year (1792) 
authorized the “Delaware and Schuylkill Canal Navigation,” which two cor- 
porations were in 1811 legally consolidated and formed into “the Union Canal 
Company of Pennsylvania.” 

From a pamphlet by William Penn, but not published till 1690 by Andrew. 
Sowle of London, entitled “Proposals for a Second Settlement in the Province 
of Pennsylvania,” we learn that as early as that great Quaker founder’s day 
was this scheme of connecting these two rivers of Pennsylvania by means 
of a canal conceived of. From this we quote. Penn says: 


“Whereas I did about nine years past propound the selling of several parts or shares 
of land upon that side of the Province of Pennsylvania, next Delaware River, and setting 
out of a Place upon it for the building of a City, by the name of Philadelphia . . ~ 
advanced from a Wood to a good forwardness of Building, (there being above One 
Thousand Homes finisht in it)” .. . it is his purpose ... “to make another Settlement 
upon ... the Susquehanna, that runs into the Bay of Chesapeake, and bears about fifty 
Miles West from the River Delaware, as appears by the Common Maps of the English 
Dominion in America. There I design to lay out (a plot?) for the building of another 
City in the most convenient place for Communication with the former plantations on the 
East, which by Land is as good as done already, a Way being laid out between the two 
Rivers very exactly and conveniently, at least three years ago: and which will not 
be hard to do by Water, by the benefit of the River Scoulkill; for a Branch of that River 
lies near a Branch that runs into Susquehanna River and is the Common Course of the 
Indians with their Skins and Furs into our parts, and to the Provinces of East and West 
Jersy, and New York from the West and North-West parts of the Continent from whence 
they bring them.” 


From “Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. p. 409 we learn that 
in the year 1762 David Rittenhouse (with whom was associated Dr. William 
Smith, provost of the Univ. of Pa.) surveyed and leveled a route for a canal 
to connect the waters of the Susquehanna and Schuylkill Rivers, by means 
of the Swatara and Tulpehocken creeks. 

This was the first survey for a canal in the Colonies, and the later survey 
by William Weston passed largely over same route. 

Inasmuch as this portion of the Union Canal lies for all that part of it, 
included in Berks County, in this western portion of it here under considera- 
tion, it is of great importance, as it is with great satisfaction that we can 
furnish so much of its early history from the most reliable documentary 
publications. We owe our debt of acknowledgment and gratitude to our 
friend Mr. M.:A. Gruber of W ashington, D. C., for making these transcripts 
for us from these first publications and documents found in the Congressional 
Library. 

We, therefore, insert here a few of these published accounts and let them 
tell their own valuable historical stories: 


SCHUYLKILL AND SUSQUEHANNA NAVIGATION. 
Historical account of the tise, progress and present 
state of the The Canal Navigation in Pennsylvania—1795. 
Frinted by Zachariah Poulson, jr., 

No. 30 Chestnut St., MDCCXCYV. 


From the acts of the Pennsylvania Legislature and reports published in the above- 
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mentioned document the following extracts and data have been selected with reference 
to the early history of the Union Canal: 


“An Act to enable the Governor of this commonwealth to incorporate a company, for 
opening a canal and lock-navigation between the rivers Schuylkill and Susquehanna, by 
the waters of Tulpchoccon, Quittapahilla and Swatara, in the counties of Berks and 
Dauphin,” approved September 29, 1701, 

“Whereas the opening a communication by water for the transportation of the produce 
of the country, and of goods, wares and merchandizes, between the city of Philadelphia 
and the western and northwestern counties of the state of Pennsylvania, will greatly 
tend to strengthen the bands of union between citizens inhabiting distant parts of a country 
governed by the same free and happy constitution and laws, to the encouragement of agri- 
culture and manufactures and the promotion of commerce: And whereas, from reports made 
by certain Commissioners appointed by the late Supreme Executive Council, in pursuance 
of an act of the General Assembly of this commonwealth, it appears, that the waters of 
Tulpehoccon, Quittapahilla and Swatara in the counties of Berks and Dauphin, united, 
by means of a canal and locks, will be sufficient for an inland navigation for the purposes 
aforesaid; and it is reasonable that the expense of procuring so great a convenience should 
be defrayed by the persons who will derive an immediate benefit by the use of it: 

Section I. Be it therefore enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That Henry Drinker, Robert Hare, Joseph Hiester, George Latimer, 
George Fry, William Montgomery, and Samuel Miles, be, and they are hereby, appointed 
Commissioners, to do and perform the Several duties herein after mentioned, that is to 
say; They shall and may, on or before the first day of December next, procure a book, 
and therein enter as follows: “We, whose names are hereto subscribed, do Promise to 
pay to the President, Managers and Company of the Schuylkill and Susquehanna naviga- 
tion, the sum of four hundred dollars for every share of stock in said company set op- 
posite to our respective names, in such manner and proportions, and at such times, as 
shall be determined by the said President and Managers, in pursuance of an act of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, entitled, ‘An act to enable the Governor of this common- 
wealth to incorporate a company, for opening a canal and lock-navigation between ths 
rivers Schuylkill and Susquehanna by the waters of Tulpehoccon, Quittapahilla and 
Swatara, in the counties of Berks and Dauphin;’ and shall thereupon give notice in three 
of the public news-papers printed in Philadelphia, one whereof shall be in the German 
language, for one calendar month at the least, of the time and place when and where 
the said book will be opened to receive subscriptions of stock for the said company, at 
which time and place the said Commissioners, or any three of them, shall attend, and 
shall permit and suffer all persons who shall offer to subscribe in said book, which shall 
be kept open for at least fifteen days, for any number of shares of the said stock, not 
exceeding ten by or for any One person or copartnership at one time, and, if need be, 
shall adjourn from time to time, as the said Commissioners shall find proper and necessary, 
until the number of subscriptions shall amount to one thousand shares of Stock” ete. 

Succeeding sections provide “That whenever five hundred shares shall be subscribed 
to the capital stock of the company” the Governor shall incorporate by letters patent 
the subscribers by the name, stile and title of “The President, Managers and Company 
of the Schuylkill and Susquehanna navigation”; that the first seven persons named in 
the letters patent shall give notice of a time and place for organizing the corporation 
and choosing the officers thereof, which officers shall consist of “one President, twelve 
Managers, one Treasurer, and such other officers as they shall think necessary to con- 
duct the business of said company for one year”; that there shall be appointed and em- 
ployed superintendents, engineers, artists, workmen and laborers, to whom authority is 
given “to enter into and upon all and singular the land and lands covered with the 
water situate upon, near, and between Tulpehoccon creek, in the county of Berks, and 
Swatara creek in the county of Dauphin, and to lay out and Survey such route or tracks 
as shall be most practicable for effecting a navigable canal between the rivers Schuylkill 
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and private roads, payment of the subscription money, receiving of dividends, collection 
of tolls, etc. 

When the dvidends amount to 15 per centum on the capital, one per centum shall be 
reserved for the establishment of schools, etc. 

If the work is not carried on within two years, or is not finished within ten years after 
the passage of the act, “so as to open an easy and safe water communication from the 
mouth of Swatara to the mouth of Tulpehoccon, navigable for boats of at least seven 
tons burthen, then, in either of those cases, it shall and may be lawful for the Legislature 
of this commonwealth to resume all and singular the rights, liberties and privileges, hereby 
granted to said company.” 





The Report of William Weston, Esq., Engineer and Superintendent, etc. Dated January 
15, 1794, and submitted to the President, Managers and Company of the Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna Navigation. 

The following description of what appears to be the first survey of the Union Canal, 
from the summit level to the mouth of Tulpehocken, is taken from the above-mentioned 
report. The “plan” referred to in several] places in that report has not been found. I¢ 
would be interesting to know the Present owners of the several “plantations” mentioned 
in connection with the route of the canal. ‘ 

“The following description of the nature of the ground through which the canal passes, 
aided by a reference to the plan will convey as just an idea of it as can be obtained by 
any other mode than ocular observation. Beginning at the line of Michael Loy 
the summit level is continued twenty-two perches to the head of the first lock, between 
which, and Michael Loy’s road, there will be six other locks, of six feet fall each; at 
the tail of the seventh lock we shall acquire a considerable accession of water by taking 
in two copious streams which rise in the spring houses of Loy and Spangler; from this 
place, therefore, the canal may be considered as abundantly supplied with water at all 
seasons. Leaving Leonard Immels and Michael Ramlers on the south, the canal passes 
through the meadows to the west end of Bassler’s mill-pond, across which an embankment 
must be made for a towing path 320 yards in length, with a waste wear under it to 
discharge the superfluous water in the mill-pond. 

“The tenth lock is intended to be placed at the road from Myerstown to Lebanon, with 
a bridge over the tail. Leaving Myerstown about a quarter of a mile to the northward, 
the canal passes through land of Simon Bassler and John Myers, to Valentine Millers, 
in very favorable ground; from thence to the line of John Kuster is one continued rock 
in length forty perches; this part will be very expensive; I have considered in the estimate 
as cut through the solid rock, but if on trial it should prove difficult to quarry, I shall bank 
over it as the cheapest mode. Through the plantations of Kuster, Haag, Kreitzer and 
Wolborn the ground in general is good. Through Sharf’s plantation it will be rocky, but, 
by adapting the fall of the Preceding lock to suit the level of the ground, it may in 
a great measure be avoided. Near the great spring the Tulpehocken makes a considerable 
elbow, as will be seen by the plan; the canal is laid down as crossing the isthmus Of the 
propriety of this route I am not fully satisfied; the distance does not exceed twenty-two 
perches, but it is composed wholly of rocks in distinct but large masses. To cut the 
canal through these, and also a new channel for the Tulpehocken, will certainly be very 
expensive. The next mode of execution is to carry the canal over the Tulpehocken by 
means of two small aqueducts, and to bank across the isthmus; another mode is to 
make use of the bed of the river, which may be rendered navigable by erecting a dam 
at the second intersection, sufficient to raise the water to the requisite height. The first 
plan is the most Perfect, and the last most economical. I am not prepared to speak 
decisively on this point; but before it is set out, I shall carefully examine the ground, 
and adopt that mode which shall appear most eligible. From the great spring no material 
obstacle occurs till we arrive at Lower’s mill-dam. Here are two routes, the first through 
the hill to the northward of the mill, the other by an embankment through the dam; this 
last is the most preferable, as being much the cheapest. In the estimate I have divided 
the canal into five districts, the first of which terminates at this Place. The length is 
six miles, four furlongs, and six chains, and the fall one hundred and nine feet seven inches. 
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From Lower’s to Lechner’s mill the ground is various in quality, but in general it is 
not unfavorable. In many places it will be necessary to cut a new channel for the river, 
as it frequently runs so near the hills as not to leave sufficient width for a canal and 
towing path; it will be unnecessary to specify these instances particularly, as they will 
be shown more plainly on the plan, where they are denoted by a blue line. At Lechner’s 
the canal will pass through the hill between the mill and a small out building; at this 
place I propose te contract the width of the canal to eleven feet, admitting the passage 
of one boat only at a time; the length of this hill is twenty perches. From Lechner’s 
the canal passes through the plantations of Lantz, Read, Kortz, Brown, Sheafer and Meyer, 
in favorable ground. The course of the canal through Debe’s [probably meant for 
Deppen’s] meadow might have been more direct; but as the circuitous tract, laid down on 
the plan, saves a bridge, it will be the cheapest. At Edge’s [Ege’s] it will be advisable 
to make use of the present dam; indeed there is no alternative, as the hill on the west 
side, approaching nearly perpendicular to the water edge, precludes every idea of making 
a canal in this place. All that is necessary here will be to make a towing path elevated 
about three feet above the surface of the water, that being the height to which the floods 
generally rise in the winter season. This is the end of the second district, which is five 
miles, seven furlongs and two chains in length; and the fall is fifty-four feet, eleven inches, 
divided into eight locks. Leaving the mill-dam by the new race cut to the slitting mill, 
the canal passes through the plantations of George Ege, Deppe, Lutz and Clinger to 
Forrar’s mill* From this place to the North hill [Northkill] Creek the ground is very 
irregular in quality. In the wood belonging to Jasper [Gasper] Stump, the canal crosses 
the North hill [Northkill]; at the time I viewed it, the stream was very trifling, but 
from the appearance of its banks and the width of the channel, it must be very con- 
siderable in the winter season. Until I am better acquainted with it I cannot determine 
upon the most eligible mode of crossing it, whether by an aqueduct or a tumbling dam. 
The latter will be the cheapest, but the most inconvenient for the boats. The third district 
terminates here; the length is six miles and seven furlongs; and the fall forty-eight feet 
eight inches, which I have divided into six locks. From thence the canal passes through 
the plantations of Shomo, Stouch, Geis, and Dunder to Stouch’s mill, From this place 
to Hiester’s mill the ground is various in quality and irregular in surface; a considerable 
is rock, the particulars of which will be specified in the estimate. From Hiester’s mill to 
Raebar’s [Reber’s] the canal proceeds in very favorable ground; at this place the river 
must be turned from its natural course, which will be occupied by the canal. From 
Raeber’s the line of the canal runs through the plantations of Bon [Bohn], Ruhl, John 
Raeber, to Read’s mill, near which the fortieth lock is placed. From Read’s mill to the 
Schuylkill the ground on each side of the Tulpehocken, with very few exceptions, is 
so extremely irregular and rocky, that on account of the enormous expense that would be 
incident to a canal navigation, it will be the most eligible mode to make the Tulpehocken 
navigable by means of dams and side locks. ‘The ground on each side of the creek is 
well adapted to this purpose; in most places it will require no banking, nature having 
already performed that office; and in those places where the water will be raised above the 
surface of the adjacent land, it is of so little value as to render the purchase of it an 
object of little importance. The length of this district, extending from Hiester’s mill 
to the Schuylkill, is eight miles, seven furlongs and four chains, and the fall sixty-seven 
feet, eleven inches. The total length of the canal, from the east and of the summit level 


to the Schuylkill, is thirty-four miles, one furlong and six chains; the fall three hundred 
and ten feet, divided into forty-five locks.” 


The following general estimate is contained in William Weston’s report 
of January 15, 1794; 


“General estimate of the probable cost of completing the canal from Schuylkill to 
Susquehanna.” 


For the crown level from Lebanon to Michael Loy’s, nearly completed, upwards of 
three miles, £40000 0 0. 


* Forrer’s mill is the mill known as Krick’s mill, no longer standing. 
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Length Fall 
Mls. Furl’g Feet Inches 

From the summit to Lower’s mill .... 6 4, 6 109 7 £54233 0 IY 
Lower's to Inge? M Sting ject. dormth. a Wares 54 a 30575 7 1% 
Ege’s to MOfh-hum. Set. fe, orp. om 7, 0 48 8 Ty Oats sfa eS 
Northkill (North-hill) to Hiester’s ... 5 7, 4 28 11 26848 10 3% 
Hiester’s: to: SGI. 83. WEE es | ieee fac 67 11 43894 15 6% 

Sant Aqurgimedgigin tnty £°4$6373 "16" 3 


(Certain items in estimate not given here). 
Whole cost from Lebanon to Schuylkili, 38 miles, average £ 7000 per 


PAUC hasts ee dea es <8) OR BOREL ST ER, OF -PENNSYLVA £ 266000 0 O 
From Lebanon to Susquehanna the difficulty will not be so great—32 miles 

supposed mon castné? ODO0isper Milewsl, af .Cxzersiitoe cok Wave cenct. dy £ 192000 0 9 

Retaewalustonvet, Pebi: F825, «5. co eee cde oh. edocs £ 458000 0 O 

Sum provided by law, 1000 shares at 400 dollars ...................... 150000 0 0 

Dehcientisand , to, behprovideddforn: averal was. al. the. Ponesade £ 308000 O O 





In the first portion of the historical account of The Canal Navigation in Pennsylvania, 
printed by Zachariah Poulson in 1795, a number of estimates are given, among which is 
the following: 

Estimate of the expense of clearing the Tulpehocken Creek from its mouth to the 
head of the same, by Benjamin Rittenhouse and John Adlum, in 1789: 

Clearing the Tulpehocken from its mouth to Lechner’s mill, 28 miles and 

16“ebainostp pisaid {stream {hei retcuchive muma.eevelwete. cahiect to, | £1419 9 O 

Canal to be cut from Lechner’s mill to Loy’s spring at the head of Tulpe- 

hocken creek about 714 miles in length, 20 feet wide, and on an average 
7 feet deep, at 9 pence a yotds art. of deeends Apel: 1822: eerie voce: £7699 19 9 





UNION CANAL REPORT * 
November 20, 1827. 
Annual Report of the President and Managers of the Union Canal Company of Penn- 
sylvania to the Stockholders. 


Matter has been extracted from this report as follows: 


“It is with great satisfaction they (the Board of the Union Canal Company) can say 
that the Union Canal, which is to form the great link of communication between the 
Susquehanna and Philadelphia, is now complete in all its parts, with the exception of the 
planking on the summit which will be finished in ten or fifteen days.” 

It appears that “the whole canal was considered in a state of completion” but because 
of the breaking of a steam-engine pump, after the passage of the first boat, and the 
fact that the summit level was found less retentive of water than had been anticipated, the 
actual opening of the canal was unexpectedly delayed. “But the steam-engine as well 
as the great water wheel with pumps are now in perfect order, and before the opening 
of the spring a second water wheel and a second steam-engine will be in readiness, * * * 
The planking of the sides and bottom of the entire Summit has been nearly completed. 
* * * Every other part of the canal, including the navigable feeder, is now filled with 
water to the extent of about 80 miles.” 

The board estimated traffic upon the supposition that “the locks of the Union Canal 
will pass 8 boats an hour, of 25 tons each, or one every 714 minutes; then it follows that 
200 tons will pass every hour, or 4800 tons in 24 hours. If then the canal is navigable 
but 250 days a year, 1,200,000 tons may be passed in a single year.” 

Appended to that report as published in the Register, is a letter, dated Lebanon, Dec. 
30, 1827, which was received at the Union Canal Office, extracts from which are as 
follows: 


“Yesterday afternoon the boat Susquehanna, of Lebanon, Captain May, passed this 





* Taken from Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, Vol. isppps 7nd: 


hi 
covers the months of January to July, 1728. This volume 1 
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place with a load of Wilkesbarre Coal, from the Susquehanna, bound for Philadelphia, 
at which place I expect she will arrive on the first of January. 

“There is three feet depth of water in the summit; the supply from reservoirs being 
more than sufficient to keep up that depth. The navigation is now in good order, I 
may Say perfect, from Lewis’ pond on the Schuylkill below Reading to Middletown on 
the Susquehanna, as well as the navigable feeder to Jones-town on the Swatara. 

“Six boats have already arrived at this place with lumber and other articles, and 
today I expect the beautiful boat Hummelstown Enterprise, Capt. Richards, will be here 
from that place.” 

HAZARD’S REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Vol. 1, January to July, 1828. 


Union Canal Lottery: Report of Committee of Ways and Means, read in the House 
of Representatives, Feb. 9, 1823. 

The following extracts have been taken from this report (beginning on page 111 of 
the Register), in which are shown several acts of the Pennsylvania Legislature affecting 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna navigation: 

“By the act of the 17th April, 1795, the president and managers of the Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna navigation and the president and managers of the Delaware and Schuyl- 


‘kill canal navigation were authorized to raise, by way of lottery, a sum of $400,000 for 


the purpose of completing the works in the acts of incorporation mentioned, under a 
prohibition, that neither of them should form the Same into capital stock upon which to 
declare a dividend of profits. And by the act of fourth March, 1807, the said companies 
were authorized to raise their respective sums separate, subject to the like prohibition as to 
dividends thereupon, but the same to be considered as a bounty to said corporations to 
enable them to make the tolls as low as possible. ; 

“The two companies by the act of second April, 1811, were consolidated and incorporated 
by the name of the Union Canal Company of Pennsylvania; and were authorized, on 
such terms and conditions as they might think fit, to raise. by way of loan such sums 
of money as they may find expedient, for the completion of the canal upon the credit 
of the capital stock, including the neat proceeds and avails of the lotteries thereby author- 
ized, and to mortgage any part or whole of their property, tolls, profits or estates whatso- 
ever.” 

By the act of 1811 the Union Canal Company is authorized to extend their canal 
from Philadelphia to Lake Erie with the privilege of further extension as may be 
deemed expedient. 

“By the 3d section of the act of 29th March, 1819, the avails and neat proceeds of 


~ lottery granted by the 28th section of the act of 1811, were pledged as a fund for the 


payment of annual interest of six per cent. upon sums subscribed under this act, * * * 
The act of 1824 guarantees interest on 2250 shares amounting to 450,000 dollars for 25 
years, if the proceeds of the lottery granted to the Union Canal company and tolls 
shall not yield a sum sufficient.” 

In view of the fact that certain anti-lottery laws were in existence at the time, the 
report submitted the following resolution: 


“That it is expedient to resume the lottery grants to the Union canal company at 
this time.” 





HAZARD’S REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Vol. 1, January to July, 1828. 
First boat references. 
1. From Register of March 29, 1828, page 208. 


Extract from Middletown paper—Middletown, Monday evening, March 24, 1828, under 
heading ARRIVED: 

“The Canal Boat Dauphin, captain Thomas, from Philadelphia, belonging to. Eldridge 
& Brick, with a cargo of 


a87 Spanish. hides. ee es to the Dauphin tannery 
also other merchandise mentioned. 
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This boat sailed from Fair Mount Dam in company with several of the company boats, 
and parted with them on the evening of the same day, and heard nothing of them 
excepting that there was a report of their having got as far as Reading. This boat 
we consider the first from Philadelphia, with an assorted cargo; there was, however, an 
arrival of a small boat with oysters, etc., some days sooner.” (See paragraph 2 below 
as to date of arrival). 

Under the heading Union Canal (not dated), it is stated: 

“The water is in the canal and we were yesterday informed by a merchant of this 
place that a boat arrived at Middletown from Philadelphia.” (See paragrph 2 below). 

2. From Register of April 5, 1828, page 223. 

“The Dolphin was the first boat that arrived at Philadelphia through the Union Canal, 
with cargo of upwards of 22 tons. She left Reading at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
arrived at Philadelphia at 4 o‘clock next day.” 

“The first canal boat that left this city (Phila.) for Middletown was the Fair Trader, 
Captain Smith. She left the wharf of D. W. Wentz & Co. at Schuylkill Vine St., with 
a load of fish, belonging to Mr. Hood Irving, merchant of this city. On approaching 
Middletown on the 23 ult., the boat was met by a large concourse of citizens, who ac- 
companied her up to the town—being the first boat that arrived from the city at that 
place. The Dauphin arrived the day following (March 24). The consignees at Middle- 
town, Messrs. M’Nair & Rogers, acknowledged the arrival of their merchandise by for- 
wording to the shippers in this city a generous cask of real Monongahela.” 

3. As to boat Susquehanna, see sheet containing Union Canal Report of Nov. 20, 
1827. 





The enlargement of the Union Canal was a matter of special legisla- 
tion of Pennsylvania during the year 1839. It was necessary to conform 
to the size of the “Pennsylvania State Canal,” to catch the trade of the 
west, “a prize worth contending for by all honorable means.” 


The following has been taken from the report as contained under the heading “Descrip- 
tion of the canal’’:* 
“The main line of the Union canal is eighty miles in length, viz: 
Miles Chains 








fash te ’summie®* FOS SRIONS, AL Siube, we reached 2 38 2 
param evel’, UGS, SENET: Geactmenia of lataniry ang 7 38 
SENSES. UNCC RMI DRO lee ee 34 40 
‘Total MengthOer tant line. SOW dTYs, tO Mase a. 80 00 
Dength "om Bratch ‘caval ), Sie Land! yom Abyercow 22 00 
Witole“leigth* of Meatais sen, Duis OF Dekh). appe 102 00 


“The lockage on the East of the summit is 311 feet, and is overcome by 54 [or 64, 
first figure broken] locks. The lockage on the main canal west of the summit is 192% 
feet, and is overcome by 37 locks. The lockage on the branch canal is 95% feet, and is 
overcome by 13 locks 

“There are on the main canal 12 aqueducts, with an aggregate clear span of 832 feet. 
On the Branch canal there are five aqueducts, having an aggregate clear span of 290 feet. 
There are 130 bridges over the main canal and 28 over the branch canal, besides several 
over the tails of locks. 

“For about five miles, extending from Reading westward, the canal is constructed 
through a limestone region, beyond which the slate formation prevails to within about 11 
miles of the summit, where the limestone again appears and extends a short distance west 
of Lebanon forming the crest of the dividing ground btween the Tulpehocken and the 
Quitapahilla. North of Lebanon a slate ridge occurs dividing the Quitapahilla from the 
Swatara. Through this ridge the canal passes by a tunnel 243 yards in length. Slate 





* The foregoing facts pertain to the Union Canal before it was enlarged, 
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continues to be the prevailing stony material to within 12 miles at Middletown where 
the limestone again presents itself. 

“Tt is found that the canal is uniformly tight in the slate lands, but wherever the lime- 
stone is encountered it is subject to leaks, which have been secured by planking in many 
cases. The whole length of planking on the main canal, including 64% miles on the 
summit level, is 8 miles and 3520 feet, and on the branch canal 775 feet near Jonestown. 

“The Union canal has four feet depth of water. The main canal is 24 feet wide at 
bottom and 36 feet wide at water line. The branch canal is 20 feet wide at bottom 
and 32 feet wide at water line. The locks are 8% by 75 feet in the chamber on both 
main and branch canal. 

“The Union canal locks will admit a boat but 8 feet wide by 72 feet long, and carrying 
35 tons.” ; 


It must always be of considerable local interest to know that President 
George Washington took time in one of his journeys through this valley 
to make a personal inspection of the first locks built of this canal. It seems 
that work upon them and the canal in the long summit level east of Lebanon 
was begun soon after the passage of the Act by the Legislature, establishing 
this navigation company, so that by 1793 and 1794, some of this work was 
already completed. We have record that Washington traveled through the 
valley in both these years and tradition has it that he made inspection of 
this piece of engineering work on both trips. We have his own diary to 
show that this was the case in the last named year (1794), when with 
Alexander Hamilton, his secretary of the Treasury, and his private secretary, 
Bartholomew Dandridge, he left Philadelphia, via Norristown, Pottsgrove, 
Reading, Lebanon and Harrisburg to meet the militia of several eastern 
States in rendezvous at Carlisle for the quelling of the Whiskey Insurrection 
of Western Pennsylvania. We quote his diary for two days: 


“Wednesday, Oct. 1 (1794). At Reading, Pennsylvania, Oct. 1. Left the Trap (Trappe) 
early and breakfasting at Pottsgrove, 11 Miles, we reached Reading to Dinner 19 Miles 
farther, where we found several detachments of Infantry and Cavalry preparing for their 
march to Carlisle. 

“Oct. 2. An accident happening to one of my horses, occasioned my setting out later 
’ than was intended. I got off in time, however, to make a halt (to bait my horses) at 
Womelsdorps, 14 miles and to view the Canal from Myerstown towards Lebanon, and the 
Locks between the two places; which (four adjoining each other in the descent from the 
summit ground along the Tulpehocken; built of Brick) appeared admirably constructed. 
Reached Lebanon at night, 28 miles.” 


Another interesting account of the canal, soon after it came into opera- 
tion, is that of an anonymous traveller who made the trip westward from 
Reading on a canal-boat in 1829, whose observations are taken from 
“Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania” Vol. 2. p. 528, 529, 
descriptive of the sights and personalities of this section. The article is 
headed, “State of the Country at Swatara, Pottsville and Mauch Chunk” and 
the part pertaining to Western Berks is here appended: 

The observer started his trip on August 3, 1829, in the mail stage, probably 
from Philadelphia, at 3 A. M. for Reading, reaching that place at 11 o’clock. 


“The first hotel there was the house of Conrad Weisser, seen in 1829 as the little white 
store of General Keim, on the corner of Callowhill and Penn streets, and since replaced 
by a great new house of fashion. * * * Here I took my seat for Lebanon—to go along 
the line of the Union canal through the Tulpehocken country. The Tulpehocken country 
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ranging along the line of the creek, to Lebanon, is a rich valley country, with high moun- 
tains in the distant view. The cultivation and scenery always fine. This was the favorite 
home of the Indians, and of their supplanters, the Germans. To this land went Conrad 
Weisser, the Indian interpreter, he settled his farm at the present Womelsdorf, where 
we arrived at half-past two o’clock—a town chiefly of log houses, on a rising ground. 
There I inquired for Weisser—he has been buried there many years—his grandson is 
still there—Old Willick [Weirick] Seltzer, now alive there, remembers to have seen and 


talked with Conrad. He was a good man, the favourite of the Indians, who invited 


him to go and settle at their home. C. Weisser, as magistrate, married the first German 
minister there. The present aged Reverend William Hendel is said to have many facts 
of the primitive settlers. The whole tace of the country looks German—all speak that 
language, and but very few can speak English. Almost all their houses aré of squared 
logs neatly framed—of two stories high. They look to the eye like ‘Wilmington stripes,’ 
for the taste is to white-wash the smooth mortar beween the logs but not the logs 
themselves, thus making the house in stripes of alternate white and dusky wood colour. 
Much I wanted to make every house entirely white with the white-wash of their abounding 
lime. The barns were large and well filled, generally constructed of squared logs or stone, 
but all the roofs were of thatched straw—a novelty to my eye—said to last fifteen years. 
Their houses were shingled with lapped shingles. Saw no stately or proud mansions, but 
all looked like able owners. This character of houses and barns I found throughout my 
whole range of tour.” 


For over fifty years this canal did a thriving business. It aided such 
interior towns as it touched (Bernville, Womelsdorf, Myerstown, etc.), but 
it meant more to the internal development of the State at large, and with 
other canals and navigation companies, of the country at large. But the day 
of the iron-horse and steam came along and railroads gradually put canal 
companies out of business. In 1856-57 the Lebanon Valley Railroad was 
built and at once became a strong rival of the water carrier. Yet this canal 
of the valley kept up an ever decreasing business till about 1884, when the 
last boats were seen to pass up and down its once prosperous water-way. It 
it now in utter neglect. 


CHAPTER XAIV 
VARIED INSTITUTIONS IN WESTERN BERKS 


For a complete comprehensive sketch of this part of Berks County, lying 
west of the Schuylkill and north of the South Mountain Range, there yet 
remains to be told in a brief manner the story of several institutions that 
have been planted here and prospered in the years gone by. They are of 
entirely different classifications as to their purpose, yet we include them under 
this head, since they have been located here by different organizations and 
enterprises, wholly because of the territorially favorable situation which this 
section of Berks County afforded. The points of favor are the elevated, 
salubrious, scenic and well-watered conditions of these several locations. This 
favoring situation is afforded by the Northern hillside, crest and base of the 
South Mountain Slope, which south of Wernersville and Womelsdorf, has 
lured years ago half a dozen now famous Mountain Sanitoriums and Rest 
Resorts, a State Asylum for the Mild Insane, and a large Church Orphans’ 
Home to rear here their permanent abodes. The institutions have attracted 
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vast and important classes of persons with various motives and zest to these 
improved mountain sides and brought not only wealth, but fame and a good 
name to these rustic quarters of Berks. 

Wernersville health and rest resorts are known today far beyond the con- 
fines of the State. Like all things of solid worth, they had a small beginning 
and a steady growth. The first in order of time was what is now the Grand 
View Sanitarium. It was begun by Dr. Charles F. Leisenring in 1849 and 
was long known as the South Mountain ‘“Water-Cure,” attracting wide at- 
tention and a certain class of invalids by the treatment and use of water from 
mineral springs located here. The resort was in different hands up to 1879, 
when Drs. James W. Deppen and Reuben D. Wenrich purchased it and began 
to enlarge the buildings and widen the scope of treatment and develope a 
more extensive patronage. They also changed the name of Mountain Home, 
by which it was then known to the present very suitable one, calling attention 
to its superb scenic charm. The magnificent and extensive outlook over the 
Lebanon and Schuylkill valleys has won the exclamatory praises of its 
humerous patrons from all parts of the country. In 1895 Dr. Deppen died, 
when Dr. Wenrich assumed sole ownership and control. He has since greatly 
enlarged the institution, equipping it with all modern improvements, such as 
electric power-house and boilers for light, heat and power purposes, an 
electric elevator, large dining room, sun-parlor and rest rooms on fifth floor, 
a chapel, gymnasium, flower gardens and extensive acreage of farmland, 
orchards and woodland walks and shade, so that today it is recognized as 
“one of the finest and most complete health resorts in the United States.” 
In the latter years Dr. Wenrich has associated with him in the medical staff 
of the institutions his two sons, George G. and John A., both graduate 
physicians of the University of Pennsylvania. 

What was long known as “Walters Sanitarium,” now since changing hands 
recently called “South Mountain Manor Resort,” is located about a mile west 
of Grand View, on a similarly scenic slope of the same mountain side, was 
established by the late Dr. Robt. Walters, a Canadian by birth, but after an 
experience of some years in conducting a sanitarium and mountain home in 
Franklin Co., Pa., was attracted to this place in Berks County and after a 
few years’ experience in managing a water-cure here, determined on estab- 
lishing here an institution of his own, to be run exclusively in the treatment 
of invalids and well, but overworked people, by purely Sanitary methods. 
Hence he erected in 1876 the large five-storied building, which since graces 
this mountain side and has been advertised all over this country and drawn 
its patrons from far and near. 

The institution enjoys the same modern equipment, the extensive acreage 
and natural attractions with copious, cooling springs, and the same extensive 
outlook upon the wide valleys at its feet, which makes Grand View so 
famous. For about forty-five years this institution was controlled and man- 
aged by its founder, when at his death in 1921, it was sold to a company of 
Southerners, who have changed its name and cater more to those who seek 
rest and recreation from routine and business cares in an attractive moun- 
tain resort. 


It was now the fashion and found profitable to erect “resorts” upon this 
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mountain side. So others followed in quick succession. In 1876 another 
large house was erected by a Mr. Grosch, giving it a higher mountain setting 
with a western exposure and therefore named the “Sunset House.” It has 
since been enlarged, changed hands and management a few times and carried 
on business on the same general plan of others established earlier. For many 
years, since 1892, it was run by Mr. Grosch’s son-in-law, Dr. J. D. Moyer, 
.and is now presided over by Mr. George S. Gaul, enjoying its usual patronage. 

In 1880 Dr. James S. Preston erected another “House” near the crest of 
the mountain, but having a southern outlook and hence was long known as 
‘Dr. Preston’s “Sunnyside” Resort. For years after 1882 it was run by his 
son, James, Jr. Latterly it was bought by an Atlantic City Hotel Company 
and greatly altered and improved and named “Galen Hall” and run as a joint 
resort with the Galen Hall Hotel of the seaside, guests often exchanging 
hotels as the seasons change. 

Still another resort of note is the “Highland House,” conspicuous for its 
location and outlook, erected by James Schaeffer in 1890. It was later pur- 
chased by Mr. Richard Hassler, who has carried on the business ever since. 
These public institutions together with a number of fine and palatial private 
homes have given to these South Mountains, south of Wernersville, an en- 
viable reputation far and wide throughout our country, attracted men and 
women of renown and wealth and refinement, who have gone away hence oft 
restored in health and vigor, to sing the praises of Western Berks and its 
scenic health-resorts. 

An institution of quite a different character and scale and purpose is the 
South Mountain State Insane Asylum, erected here by the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the care and treatment of its chronic insane. An act had been 
passed in 1891 by the State Legislature authorizing such an establishment. 
A commission was accordingly appointed to select the proper site and after 
thirty-one different sites, located in nineteen counties, had been inspected this 
choice location, along the base of the South Mountain in Lower Heidelberg 
Township, about a mile west of Wernersville, was selected and building opera- 
tions begun. Several tracts of excellent farm land, aggregrating in all to 
540 acres, were purchased and a large and commodius structure erected, 
suitable for the purpose, at a cost of $500,000. By Sept. 15, 1894, all this 
had been completed, when the institution was taken over by the State and 
formally dedicated, Gov. Pattison himself presiding over the exercises. By 
the end of this year (1894) 662 inmates were placed within it, which number 
and corresponding accommodations for them, have since increased and been 
supplied. The institution is managed by a Board of Trustees, while the 
resident officers are a superintendent, a male and a female physician, steward, 
matron and clerks, together with a consulting staff of physicians, surgeons, 
neurologists, gynecologists and ophthalmologists. General physical good health 
has been maintained among its patients, by a system of out-of-door freedom 
and employment and various indoor entertainments and recreations. The 
expense per capita of maintenance and support is managed to be surprisingly 
low and the efficiency of superintendence and care has for years reflected 
great credit on Supt. Dr. Samuel S. Hill and his staff of capable assistants, 
who have had charge for many years. 
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Still another most valuable and noteworthy institution, that has for over 
fifty years nestled at the foot of this South Mountain range, is the Bethany 
Orphans’ Home of the Reformed Church in America. It is located just 
south of the town of Womelsdorf, where previous to its purchase in 1867, 
for this purpose, flourished for years the Manderbach Springs Hotel, quite a 
summer resort for Philadelphians and others during the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

It came to pass that when officials of the Orphanage of the Reformed 
Church, then located in Bridesburg, near Philadelphia, pressed by circum- 
stances to find a new location for this growing young institution, the proper 
authorities in 1867, among various others of homes and farms and sites, 
selected this property near Womelsdorf, where already a suitable building for 
housing about 100 orphans was on hand, together with land, springs and 
other attractions. The price was $37,000. 

On Oct. 1, 1867 this large family of orphans, under the superintendency 
of Rev. D. Y. Heisler, moved from Bridesburg to their new quarters. It 
was made an event of festivity by representatives of the board and church 
and the citizens of Womelsdorf, whose band of music conducted them from 
the railroad station to the new home, which the orphans in a song, prepared 
for the occasion, welcomed and consecrated as “Our Dear Mountain Home.” 
On account of shattered health Rey. Heisler, in a year after this event, was 
obliged to resign his position as superintendent, when the Rev. D. B. Albright 
of Orwigsburg was elected as his successor. He served in the capacity as 
superintendent for 17 years, resigning in 1886, when he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Thomas M. Yundt, who very successfully conducted the ever grow- 
ing institution to wider expansion and improved housing and equipment for 
a period of eighteen years, when after his resignation had been accepted in 
1904, Rev. Wilson F. More was elected as his successor, who has given his 
Services ever since, advancing the institution on the same steady upward 
course to the present time. 

During all these years by the wise management of those in charge—Board 
of Directors, Ladies Aid Board of Assistance, superintendents and matrons, 
the institution has been favorably brought to the notice of the church, its 
constantly increasing needs liberally met by the constituent church, well-to- 
do laymen and women of the church, supplying the means for new buildings, 
chapel and cottages constantly called for, so that now Bethany Orphans’ 


_ Home enjoys the reputation of being one of the most advanced and modernly 


equipped and best managed orphan schools and homes in America. It has sent 
forth into life—some into the higher walks of the learned professions—over 
1200 of its protégés, whom it has fed, clothed, housed, taught and trained, 
(hand, head and heart alike) and generally cared for, for a period of many 
years. It has today considerably over two hundred of the Church’s orphans 
in equal care and training, and on every Anniversary Day, when more than 
ten thousand of its glad patrons assemble here for a day of inspection and 
entertainment and instruction, they are convinced that this Home of Christian 
Charity is proving itself a great blessing, a source of widespread good and 
hallowed influence to the orphan children themselves and a reflex benediction 
upon the church, which founded and maintains it. 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church, 97, 

Agricultural & Horticultural Association: 58- 
59. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society: 56- 
58 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Dairying: 53- 
65 


Albany, village: 301. 

Albany, station: 301. 

Albany, Township of: 22, 26; schools, 299; 
general review, 295-304; industries, 298; 
churches, 299-301; Indian depredations, 301; 
villages of, 301-03; roads and railroads, 
303. 

Alleghenyville: 327. 

Allentown and Reading Traction Co.: 373. 

Alpheus Frauenfelter Company: 324. 

Alsace Township: public highways, 26; 22; 
schools, 68; general history, 273. 

Altalaha Lutheran Church, Rehrersburg: 
§10-11. 

American Legion: 124-25. 

Amish Church: 97. 

Amity Township: 22,26; schools 68; general 
history, 273. 

Amityville, formerly New Storeville: 272. 

Art Gallery & Public Museum, Reading: 
74-76. 

Artists of Berks Co.: 450. 

Assemblymen: 218-20. 

Attorneys: 131-36. 

Auditors, County; from 1797: 30-31. 

Baer Family: 431. 

Bally, Borough, formerly Churchville: Be fe 
281, 341; general history, 366-67. 

Banks and Banking: general review, 137-55; 

Baptist Church—see also town and borough 
classifications: 96. 

Barbecues, Some Memorable: 217-18. 

Barto, village: 273, 281. 

Baumstown: 273. 

Bechtelsville: 23, 274, 276, 281, 341; 360-61; 
367-68, 

Beekersville: 327, 

Beissel, Conrad, the Magus of Ephrata: 489. 

Belleman’s (Salem’s) Union Church: 521-23. 

Bells of the Old Court House and Market 
House, Reading: 442-43. 

Bench and Bar of Berks County: district 
attorneys, 34-35; general legal history, 129- 
36; judges from 1752 to 1790, 129; judicial 
districts, 130; president-judges from 1791, 
130-31; additional law judges, 131; other 
jurists, 131; attorneys at law, 131-36. 

Berks County: geology, 1-2; topegraphy and 
natural features, 2-5; plant and animal life, 
5-7; Indians, 9-13; early white settlements, 
15-19; original purchase from Indians, 18- 
19; erection of, 21-22; original divisions, 
22; boundary, 22; townships of, 22-23; 


boroughs of, 23; courthouses & prisons, 23- 
25; Poor House, 25-26; roads, 26, 44-45; 
charitable institutions, 27-28; county rec- 
ords, 28-29; civil list, 29-29; navigation, 
41; floods, 42; bridges, 42-43; railroads, 
46-51; street railways, 51; lotteries, 51- 
52; post offices, 52-53; agriculture, 53-65; 
area & valuation, 59-61; schools, 67-78, 
529-535; churches, 79-100, 469-529; military 
history, 101-127, 535-56; forts of 105-07; 
American Legion posts, 124-25; Bench and 
Bar, 129-36; Banks & Banking, 137-55; 
newspapers, 157-62; medical profession, 
164-75; dentistry, 177-78; language and cus- 
toms of Berks Countians, 179-81; hotels & 
taverns, 181-85; fraternal societies, 187-94; 
women’s organizations, 193-205; Red Cross, 
207-13; Political History, 216-21; Kistlers 
Valley, 223-32; City of Reading, 233-72; 
townships of, 273-339; boroughs, 341-399; 
industries, 401-27; pioneer families, 429- 
39; population, 441; artists, 450; literature, 
450; weather reports, 451; Western Berks 
history, 461-572. 

Berks County Boys’ Home: 27. 

Berks County Medical Society: 169-73. 

Berks County Trust Company of Reading: 
143. : 

Berkshire Country Club: 326-27. 

Bernadine Sisters’ (Polish) Convent: 328. 

Bern Township: 22, 26; schools, 68; 325, 326. 

Bern (Union) Church: 523-25, 

Bernville: 23, 68, 341, 326, 359. 

Bertolet Family: 432. 

Berthany Orphans’ Home, Womelsdort: 2h, 
SZ6}85 72% 

Bethel Township: 22, 26, 68, 325, 

Bicycle Manufacturers: 416. 

Birdsboro: 23; churches, 79-100; banks. 147, 
152, 327; founding of, 341; incorporation, 
342; town officials, 342-43; industries, 343- 
44, 424-27. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co.: 
343-44; 426-27, 

Black Bear: 273. 

Blandon: 294, 308. 

Blue Rocks, The: 282-83, 298, 346. 

Blue Marsh: 326. 

Blue Mountain Church: 514-17. 

Boone’s Birthplace. Daniel: 443. 


Bowers, Mrs. John B., writing on Society of 


Friends: 85. 
Bowers, Town of: 294, 338. 
Boyer Family: 433. 
Boyertown: 23, 274, 276; founded, 341; 
general history, 353-57; industries, 355. 
Brecknock Township: 22, 26, 68, 327. 
Bridges of Berks County: 42-43. 
Brooke Iron Company. The E & G; 424-26. 
Browersville: 327. 
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Brownsville: 326. 

Buena Vista: 294. 

Buildings: Historic: in Oley, 274; Liscum 
Pierre Lodge, 285-86; Trexler, 302; Rich- 
mond, 312; Kutztown, 334; Daniel Boone’s 
birthplace, 443; homestead of Abraham 
Lincoln’s ancestors, 443. 

Business & Professional Women’s Club: °202- 
03: 

Caernarvon Township: 2oreO, OS; Soh. 

Catholic (Roman) Church—see also town and 
borough classifications: 88-91, 

Centennial Exposition: 454-55, 

Centre Township: 22, 26; 685.325: 

Centreport, Borough of: 23, 326, 341, 360. 

Chamber of Commerce, Reading: 252-56, 
272. 

Chapel Rock: 274, 

Charming Forge: 558-59, 

Christ Little Tulpehocken Church: 511-12. 

Christ (Tulpehocken) Lutheran Church: 502- 
07 


Church of Christ Scientist: 100. 

Churches—see also denominational and com- 
munity classifications: Lutheran, 79-83; 
Reformed, 84-85; Society of Friends, 85- 
88; Roman Catholic, 88-91; Schwenkfel- 
ders, 91-94; Evangelical, 95; Episcopal, 
95-96; Baptist, 96; Dunkard, 96, 100; 
Moravian, 96-97, 100; Amish, 97; M. E., 
97; Presbyterian, 98; Jewish, 98-100; Uni- 
versalist, 100; United Brethren, 100; mis- 
cellaneous, 100; churches of Western Berks, 
481-529, : 

Civil List: 29-39, 215-21. 

Civil War: 110-13, 553-55, 

Clayton, Town: 293. 

Clerks of Orphans’ Court: 34. 

Clerks of Quarter Sessions: 34, 


Coalbrookdale Township: 22, 26; schools, 68; 


general history, 273. 

Colonial Trust Company of Reading: 141-42. 

Company A, Reading Militia in World War: 
Abie 1 0-22. 

Company I, Reading Militia, in World War: 
118-19, 

Conservation of Natural Resources: 62. 

Conservation Association of Berks County: 
63-65. 

Controllers. County: 31. 

Cootstown—see Kutztown: 

Coroners, County: 32-33. 

County Commissioners, from 1752: 29-30. 

County Home: 25-26, 328. 

Courthouses and Prisons: 23-25. 

Courts and Lawyers—see Bench and Bar. 

Croll Family: 434. 

Crystal Cave: 310-11, 443, 

Cumru Township: 22, 26; schools, 68; gen- 
eral history, 327-328. 

Croll, Rev. P. C., D. D., author of Western 
Berks County section: 461 et seq. 

Customs & Language of Berks Countians: 

179-81. 

Dale, village: 282. 

Dale Forge: 282. 

Daughters of the American Revolution: 194- 


Deatrick, W. W.: 303, 307, 320, 339. 

De Benneville. Dr. George, carly physician: 
164. 

De La Planck. Dr. Jacques, first physician 
in county: 164, 

De Long Family: 434. 

Delphian Society: 205. 

Dental Surgeons of County: 177-78. 

Der Schimmel, White Horse: 297. 

Detectives, Special: 35, 

Dierolf Family: 435, 

Dietrick Family: 435, 

District Attorneys: 34-35, 

District, Township of: 22, 26, 273, 278-80. 

Douglass Township: 22, 26, 68, 273. 

Douglassville: 273, 

Dreibelbis, village: 285. 

Dryville, formerly Stony Point: 273, 278. 

Dunkard Church: 96, 100. 

Eagle Point: 294, 3325 358, 

Earl Township: 22, 26, °68, 273: 

East Berkley: 294. 

East Penna. Railroad: 374, 

Eastern Star. Order of: 188. 

Eckville: 301, 

Education: see Schools. 

Elks, Benev. Prot. Order of: 191-92, 194. 

Engelsville: 273. 

English Settlers: 16-17, 

Episcopal Church: 95-96. 

Epler’s Union Church: 525-26, 

Eschbach, village: 273, 281. 

Evangelical Church: 95, 

Exeter Friends’ Meeting House: 85, 443. 

Exeter Township: 22, 26, 68, 85-87, 273. 

Farm Bureau of Berks County: 61-62. 

Farmers’ Bank of Reading: 137-38. 

Farmers’ National Bank: 138-39, 

Farmers’ Bank and Trust Co., Kutztown: 
151. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Boyertown: 147. 

Farmington: 294, 

Fertilizer Works: 328. 

Finances of Berks County: 28-29. 

First Iron Cookstove with Oven Cast in 
America: 292. 

First National Bank: of Bernville, 149; of 
Birdsboro, 147; of Fleetwood, 149; of 
Hamburg, 149; of Leesport, 151; of Oley, 
149; of Shoemakersville, 151. 

Fismes Sector. Berks County Soldiers in: 
119-20, 

Fleetwood, Borough of: 23, 319, 341, general 
history, 361-64. 

Floods: 42. 

Forges, Furnaces & Ironworks: various, 274; 
Rockland Twp., 277; District Twp. 279; 
Washington, 280, 281; Hereford, 291-92; 
Albany, 298; Richmond, 312; Windsor, 321; 
Marion, 326; Robeson & Union, 327; Max- 
atawny, 332; Birdsboro, 341-42, 343, 423- 
26; Boyerstown, 354; Bechtelsville, 367; 
Kutztown, 375; of county, 377; of wes- 
tern Berks, 423, . 

Fox, Cyrus T., editor. 

Fraternal Orders:—see also town and borough 
classifications: 187-94, 

Fredericksville: 279. 
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Freetown: 371. 

French & Indian War: 101-02, 535-46. 

Freytown: 326. 

Frieden’s Church, Bernville: 512. 

Friedensburg: 273. 

Friends, Society of: 85-88, 443. 

Fritztown: 326, 

Frush Valley: 273. 

Furnaces of County—see also Forges: 401. 

Gablesville: 273. 

Ganshowehanne (Indian name for Schuylkill 
River): 5, 12. 

Garbage Disposal: 328. 

Garfield. Memorial Services for President: 
446. 

Geigerstown: 327. 

Geology of Berks County: 1-2. 

German Settlement: 15. 

Gibraltar, village: 327, 328. 

Glendale: .273. 

Glen-Gery Shale Brick Company: 349-50. 

Glenside: 327. 

Gouglersville: 327. 

Grand Army of the Republic: 113-15. 

Grant, Death of Gen. U. S.: 447. 

Great Riot, The (1877): 269-71. 

Greenwald, Hamlet: 302. 

Greenwich Township: 22, 26; schools, 68, 
288-90; general history of twp., 282-90; 
the Blue Rocks, 282-83; villages of 234; 

. churches of, 286-88; 294. 

Greshville: 273. 

Grim, James S., author of article on plants 
and animal life: 5. 

Grimville: 285, 

Haefer Family: 436. 

Hain’s (St. John’s) Reformed Church: 509. 

Halfway House, village: 294, 309. 

Hamburg: 23, schools, 68; banks, 149, 152; 
churches, 99-100; 321, 322; general history, 
344-45. 

Hamburg Savings & Trust Co.: 145-46. 

Hancock: 294, 306. 

Hardie, Redemptioner Schoolmaster: 337-38. 

Harding, Memorial Services for President 
Warren G.: 449, 

Harlem, village: 293. 

Harrison, President Wm. H.: 445. 

Hat & Cap Industry: 417. 

Health Resorts of Wernersville: 570. 

Hebrew Congregations: 98-100. 

Heffner & Moyer Box Factory: 324. 

Heidelberg Moravian Church: 507-09. 

Heidelberg Township: 22, 26, 68, 325. 

Heinly Family: 436. 

Hendleton: 327. 

Hereford Furnace, erected in 1734: 443. 

Hereford Township: 22, 26, schools, 68, 294; 
general history, 290-94; industries, 292, 
293. 

Herdfordsville. Town of: 273, 293. 

Hessian Camp Site: 271-72. 

Hetrick, Dr. George, writing on the Medical 
Profession of Berks County: 163. 

Highways: 45, 311-15, 332-34, 344, 372, 357. 

Historical Society of Berks County: 236-37. 

Home for Friendless Children: 27. 

Homeopathic Hospital: 27. 


Hotels and Taverns: 181-85, 312, 314, 335, 
STestaole 

House of the Good Shepherd: 27. 

Huff’s Church. Village of: 273, 293-94. 

Huguenots of Berks Co.: 16. 

Hyde Park: 274. 

Indians of Berks County: 9-13, 18-19, 473- 
76. 

Insane Asylum, South Mountain State: 571. 

Inter-State Commercial College: 78. 

Industries of Berks County: of Reading, 248; 
Rockland, 277; District, 279; Washington, 
280-81; Hereford, 291, 293; Albany, 298; 
Longswamp, 306; Richmond, 312; Windsor, 
321-22; Perry, 324; Heidelberg, 326; Ro- 
beson & Union, 327; Cumru, 328; Birds- 
boro, 328, 343-44, 424-27; Millmont, 328; 
Montello, 328; Maxatawny, 331; Wyomis- 
sing, 349-50; Mohnton, 351; West Reading, 
352; Shillington, 352-53; Boyertown, 355; 
Womelsdorf, 358; Bernville, 359; Bechtels- 
ville, 361; Fleetwood, 361; Shoemakersville, 
365; Bechtelsville, 367; Kutztown, 375-78; 
iron industries, 401-03; general, 402; Read- 
ing Iron Co., 403-05; Carpenter Steel Co., 
405-09; Mt. Penn Stove Wks, 410-11; 
Reading Stove Works, 411; Parish Mnfg. 
Corp., 412; textile, 412-14; hardware, 414- 
16; bicycle, 416; hats and caps, 417-19; 
organs and pianos, 419; index of com- 
modities, 421; industries of boroughs, 422- 
24; industries of Western Berks, 556-60. 

Iron Industry of Berks County: 274, 292, 
306, 312, 355, 401. 

Jacksonwald: 274. 

Jefferson Township: 22, 26, 68, 325. 

Jewish Churches: 98-100. 

Jewish Charitable Organizations: 100. 

Judges of Berks County: see Bench and Bar. 

Junction, village, formerly Towerville: 274. 

Jury Commissioners: 38. 

Kempton: 294, 302. 

Keystone National Bank, Reading: 140. 

Keystone State Normal School: 337, 393-99. 

Kinesville: 294. 

Kirbyville: 315. 

Kistler, Rev. C. E.: 223. 

Kistler’s Valley: 223-32. 

Kline Family: 437. 

Klinesville: 285. 

Knights of Columbus: 192. 

Knights of Pythias: 190-91, 


=Krick Family: 437. 


Kriebel, H. W., writing on the Schwenckfel- 
ders: 91. 

Krumsville, formerly Smithville: 285, 294. 

Kutztown: Borough of: 23; schools, 68; 
banks, 148; 334, 338; founded, 341, 371; 
general history, 371-393; as borough, 371; 
first town officials, 371; highways, 372, 
374; hotels, 372-74; branch railway, 374; 
industries, 375-77; mercantile, 377; Press, 
378; Park, 379; theatres, 379; water supply, 
379; fire company, 380; civil bodies, 381; 
fraternal orders, 381-84; schools, 384-99; 
churches; 386-89; professions, 389-91; fairs, 
391; Indian history, 391; cemeteries, 392; 
Normal School, 393-99, 
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Land Titles, Extinguishing Indian: 18-109, 
Landis Store, hamlet: 279, 


Language and Customs of Berks Countians: 


_ 179-81, 

Leesport: 294, 

Lenhartsville: 23, 341, 346, 
Lenhartsville, Village: 284-85. 


evengood (Livengood, Livingood) Family: 
437 


Lincoin’s Ancestors, Home of: 443; death of. 


President Lincoln, 445, 

Liscum Hamlet: 285. 

List, Friedrich, publicist, reformer, ambas- 
sador: 455-57, 

Little Oley: 274. 

Lobachsville: 274, 276, 

Longswamp Township: 22, 26; general his- 
tory, 303-07; schools, 68, 305; settlers, 304; 
churches, 305; industries, $06; railroads, 
306-07, 

Lorah, formerly State Hill: 326. 

Lorane, formerly Exeter: 274. 

Lotteries: 51-52. 

Lower Alsace Township: 22, 26, 68, 273. 

Lower Heidelberg Township: 22, 26, 68, 325. 

Ludwig Family: 433. 

Lutheran Church—see also Churches, and 


town and borough classifications: LF 280. 
82-83. 


Lyons: 294, 332, 338. 

Maiden Creek Township: 22, 26, 68, 307-08; 
genera] history, 307-09. 

Manatawny Section: 273-94, 

Maple Grove: 204. 

Marion Township: 22, 26, 68, 325, 

Masonic Lodges: 187-88. 

Mass Meetings, Political: 216-17. 

Maxatawny Township: 22-23, 26; schools, 68, 
337-38; 294; general history, 328-38; erec- 
tion of, 329; Streams, 331; roads, 332-34; 
railroads, 334; Indians in 334; tavern, 334- 
35; churches, 335-37; villages, 338, 

Medical History ; 163-75; early physicians, 
164-69; Berks County Medical Society, 
169-73; Library, 173-74; World War record, 
174-75, 

Medical Library of Berks County: 173, 

Memorial Services for Great Americans: 445- 
0 


Mennonite Brethren: 100. 

Mertztown: 294, 306. 

Methodist Episcopal Church—see also com- 
munity classifications—: 97. 

Mexican War: 109-10, 553. 

Military History: 101-127, 535-556, French 
and Indian War, 101-02, 535-46; Revolu- 
tion, 102-05, 546-51; Whiskey Insurrection, 
107; House Tax Insurrection, 108; War of 
1812, 108-09, 552-53; in Mexican War, 109- 
10, 553; in Civil War, 110-13, 550-5; G: 
A. R. posts, 113-15; Spanish American War, 
115-17, 555; World Wate 119.27, 174-75, 
555-56; the Selective Service records, 122. 
24; war bonds, 124; American Legion posts, 
124-25; Armistice Day, 125-27; of Western 
Berks County, 535-56, 

Militia of Berks County in World War: Liz. 
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Miller, Rey, Peter, pioneer Reformed min- 
ister: 487, 490, 
Millersburg: 326, 
Millmont: 32/1, 328° 
Milltown: * 294. 
_Mills, Early: 279, 281, 285, 298, 312, 321, 
324, 328, 331, 344, 
Mineralogy of Berks County: 2, 
Mohnton, Borough of: 23, 327, 341, 350-51. 
Mohnton Trust Co: 150. 
Mohrsville Station: 326. 
Mohrsville: 294, 324, 
Molltown, village: 309, 
Monocacy Station: 274, 
Monocacy, Village: 327, 
Montello: 327, 328, 
Montello Brick Works: 328. 
Monterey, village: 294, 338, 339. 
Moose, Loyal Order of: 193. 
Moravian Church: 96-97, 100 (see also Zin- 
zendorf), 
Morgantown: 327.. 
Morysville: 274. 
Moselem: 294, 311, 312, 315, 316. 
Moselem Springs: 319, 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund: 28, 
Mount Aetma: 326, 
Mount Penn, borough: 23, 341, 347-48 
Mountain, hamlet: 302. 
Muhlenberg Township: 23, 26, 273.- 
Museum and Art Gallery, Reading: 74-76, 
Mystic Shrine & Rajah Temple, Reading: 
188-89, 
National Bank of Boyerstown: 146-47, 
National Bank of Topton: 118-49. 
National Union Bank of Reading: 139, 
Navigation, Schuylkill—see also Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna Nay.: 41, 
New Berlinville: 274. 
Neversink Bank, Reading: 141. 
New Jerusalem, village: 274, 278. 
Newspapers of Berks County—see also 
Press—: 157-62. 
North Heidelberg Township: 22, 26, 68, 325, 
Northeastern Trust Company, of Reading: 
142, 
Northumberland County: 19-20, 23. 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of Reading’s Founding: 264-69. 
Ontelaunee Section: 294-325, 
Ontelaunee Township: 23, 26, 68, 294, 
Organ Manufacturers: 419, 
Otto, Dr. Bodo, early Physician: 165-66. 
Pagoda on Mt. Penn: 443, 
Passmore Village: 281, 
Penn Gravity Railroad: 241-42, 274, 
Penn National Bank, Reading: 140, 
Penn Township: 23, 26, 68, 325, 
Pennsylvania R. R. System: 50-51. 
Pennsylvania Trust Company, Reading: 143- 
45, 
Peoples’ Trust Company, of Wyomissing: 151. 
Perry Township: 23, 26, 294; general re- 
view, 323-25; churches, 324-25; schools, 
325 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad: 46-50, 303. 
Piano Manufacturers: 421, 
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Pike Township: 23, 26, 68, 273, 276. 

Pikeville: 274, 276. 

Pioneer Families of Berks County: 429-39; 
of Western Berks, 472-81. 

Plant and Animal Life: 5-7. 

Pleasantville: 274. 

Political History: Presidential votes, 215-16; 
mass meetings, 216-17; barbecues, 217-18; 
state senators, 218; assemblymen, 218-20; 
state and national representation, 220-21. 

Poor Directors: 35-37. ; 

Population: 441. 

Potts, Dr. Jonathan, early physician: 164-65. 

Presbyterian Church: 98. 

Press—see also Newspapers—378, 463. 

Pricetown, village: 274, 275. 

Prison Inspectors: 37-38. 

Prison Wardens: 38. 

Prisons of County: 24-25. 

Prison Statistics: 28. 

Prothonotaries of County: 33. 

Quaker Societies—see Society of Friends. 

Quota Club: 203-04. 

Railroads: steam, 46-51; electric, 51. 

Reading, City of: 1, 22; schools, 68, 69-78; 
chronology, 71-73; school buildings, 73- 
74; school board, 74; school statistics, 74; 
museum and art gallery, 74-76; Schuylkill 
College, 76-78; Interstate Commercial Col- 
lege, 78; churches, 81, 82-83, 85, 89-91, 95, 
96, 97, 98-100; military history, 102, 103- 
04, 107 108, 109-10, 11-12, 115-16, 118-27; 
war bonds, 124; Am. Legion posts, 124-25; 
Armistice Day, 125-27; banks and banking, 
137-45; banking statistics, 152; newspapers, 
158-62; physicians, 164-69; dental surgeons, 
177-78; hotels, 181-85; fraternal orders, 187- 
94; women’s organizations, 195-205; Amer- 
ican Red Cross, 207-08; Politics, 216-21; 
Kistler’s Valley, 223-32; historic buildings, 
233; water, 235; sewerage, 235; lighting, 
235; churches and schools, 235; Historical 
Society, 236-37; turnpikes and stage lines, 
237; modern improvements, 237-39; parks, 
239; street railways, 240-41; mountain 
railroads, 241-43; City Hall, 243; Post 
Office, 243; cemeteries, 243-44; names of 
streets, 245; some important events, 245- 
48; fires, 248; industries, 248; Progressive 
influence, 248-49; population, 249; borough 
and city government, 249-50; city officials, 
250-51; markets, 251-52; Chamber of Com- 
merce, 252-56; music, 256; Rotary Club, 
257-59; Rainbow Fire Company, 259-64; 
175th Anniversary, 264; Hessian Camp Site, 
271-72; points of excellence, 272. 

Reading Artillerists: 115-16. 

Reading Branch Bank: 137. 

Reading Cement Inlaid. Tile Co.: 324. 

Reading Disposal Plant: 328. 

Reading Hospital: 27. 

Reading Industries: 401-27. 

Reading Iron Company: 403. 

Reading Liberty Bank: 141. 

Reading National Bank: 140-41. 

Reading Trust Company: 142-43. 

Reading Water Supply: 274. 

Recorders of County: 28, 33. 


Red Cross, American: 207-213; in Reading, 
207-08; county, 209-12; home service per- 
sonnel, 212-13. 

Reformed Church—see also community classi- 
fications and Churches: 84-85. 

Registers of County, since 1752: 33-34. 

Rehrersburg: 326. 

Reith’s Lutheran Church, first. in the Tul- 
pehocken: 470-72, 483-84. 

Representatives—state and national: 220-21. 

Revolutionary War: 102-05, 546-51. 

Richmond Township: 23, 26; schools, 68, 318- 
19;-Crystal Cave, 310-11; general review, 
309-18; churches, 316-18. 

Roads, Turnpikes, Highways—see also High- 
ways—: 26, 44-45. 

Robeson Township: 23; schools, 68; general 
review, 327. 

Robesonia Borough: 326, 353. 

Robesonia State Bank: 150-51. 

Rockland Township: 23, 26, 68, 273, 276-78. 

Rotary Club of Reading: 257-59. 

Rothbrocksville: 294, 338. 

Ruscombmanor Township: 23, 26, 68, 273, 
274-76. 

St. Catherine’s Female Orphan Asylum: 27. 

St. Daniel’s (Corner) Lutheran Church: 3518- 
21. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital: 27. 

St. Lawrence: 274. 

St. Michael’s Union Church, Tilden Twp.: 
S132 

St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum: 27. 

Salem Union Church, Millersburg: 517-18. 

Saul Family: 439. 

Schaefferstown: 326. 

Schofer, hamlet: 339. 

Schoharie Palatine Settlement on Tulpehocken: 
472-81. 

School Superintendents: 39. 

Schools—see also town and borough classi- 
fications—: common schools, 67; free 
schools by districts, 68; statistics for 
county, 68-69; Reading public schools, 69- 
74; chronology, 71-73; buildings, 73-74; 
board, 74; Schuylkill College, 76-78; Inter- 
state Commercial College, 78; Keystone 
State Normal School, 393-99; Western 
Berks schools, 529-35. 

Schultzville: 274. 

Schuylkill College: 76-78. 

Schuylkill River: 5, 41. 

Schuylkill & Susquehanna Navigation (Union 
Canal): 41, 344, 560-69. 

Schuylkill Section: 327-38. 

Schuylkill Valley Stone Co.: 328. 

Schwenckfelders’ Church: 91-94. 

Second National Bank, Reading: 139-40. 

Senators, State: 218. 

Settlers, Early: in Manatawny section, 274; 
in Washington Twp., 280; in Hereford, 291; 
in Longswamp, 304; in Maiden Creek, 307; 
in Tulpehocken section, 326, 466-80; Kutz- 
town, 341, 371; pioneer families, 429-39; 
Western Berks, 466-80. 

Settlements, Early: the first settlements, 
Swedes, 15; Germans, 15-16; Huguenots, 
16; English, 16-17; Welsh, 17-18; other 
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nationalities, 18; in Western Berks, 466-80. 

Seyfert: 327. 

Shamrock: 294, 306. 

Shanesville: 274, 

Shartlesville: 326. 

Sheriffs, from 1752: 31-32. 

Shillington Bank, The: 151. ~ 

Shillington, Borough of: 23, 327, 341, 352-53. 

Shoe Manufacturers: 375. 

Shoemakersville: 294, 324, 341, 364-66. 

Siesholtzville: 274, 292-93. 

Sinking Spring: 327, 353. 

Sinking Spring churches: 526-27. 

Soldier Memorial Marker: 345, 

Solicitors, County: 35, 

South Mountain Sanataria: 570. 

Spanish-American War: 115-17, 555. 

Spiritualists of Berks County: 100. 

Spring Township: 23, 26, 68, 327, 328. 

Springmont: 327. 

Stage Lines: 45. 

Steel Manufacturers: 405-09. 

Steiner, John Conrad, early minister and 
schoolmaster: 288-89. 

Steinmetz, Mary Owen, writing on D. A. 
RAPT195} 

Stoever, Rev. John Casper, pioneer Lutheran 
minister: 486, 492. 

Stonetown: Stonersville: 274. 

Stony Creek Mills: 274, 348. 

Stouchsburg: 326. 

Stove Manufacturers: 411-12. 

Strausstown: 326, 353. 

Sunday Mails: 450. 

Surveyors, County: 35. 

Swedes, First to settle in Berks County: 15. 

Taverns—see Hotels. 

Taxation, Summary of: 28. 

Teachers’ Institutes: 69. 

. Telegraph: 53. 

Telephone: 53, 54. 

Temple Borough: 353. 

Temple: 274. 

Textile Plants: 376, 412-14—see also Industri- 
al and municipal classifications. 

Tilden Township: 23, 325. 

Topography of Berks County: 2-4. 

Topton, Borough of: 23, 307, 341, 368-71. 

Topton Orphans’ Home: 27. 

Trap Rock Quarry, Birdsboro: 328. 

Treasurers of Berks County: 31. 

Treichlersville: 274, 293. 

Trexler, village: 302-03. 

Tuckerton: 274. 

Tulpehocken, The Religious Confusion of: 
483-98, 

Tulpehocken Reformed Churches: 499-502. 

Tulpehocken Section: 325-27. 

Tulpehocken Township: 23, 26, 68, 325. 

Turnpikes: 44. 

Twenty-eighth Division, A. E. F.: 119-22. 

Union Canal: 41, 326, 327, 344, 359, 560-69. 

Union Township: 23, 26, 68, 327. 

United Brethren Church: 100. 

Universalist Church: 100. 

Upper Bern Township: 22, 26, 68, 325. 

Upper Tulpehocken Township: 23, 26, 68, 
325. 


Valuation, Berks County: 59-61. 

Virginville: 294, 306, 316, 320. 

Vital Statistics: 444, 

Voters, Registered in County: 28. 

Votes, Presidential: 215-16. 

Wagner Knitting Mills. The J. H.: 324. 

Walnut-town: 294, 320. 

War Bonds, County statistics: 124. 

War of 1812: 108-09, 552-53. 

Wars—see Military History. 

Washington, Death of George: 444. 
Vashington Township: 23, 26, 68, 273, 280- 
82. 

Weather Reports: 450-54. 

Weavertown: 274. 

Weilersville: 294. 

Weiser, Conrad, teacher, monk, jurist, soldier: 
19, 313, 326, 415, 444, 473, 486, 490, 537- 
44, 

Weitzelville: 327. 

Welsh Settlers: 17-18. 

Wernersville: 326, 353. 

Wernersville National Bank: 147-48. 

Wernersville State Asylum: 27, 326. 

West Hamburg: 326. 

West Leesport: 23, 326, 346-47. 

West Reading, Borough of: 23, 341, 327, 351- 
52. 

Western Berks County: 462-572; introduction, 
462-64; settlement, 465-68; frontier life, 
468-72; land titles, 472-77; early settlers, 
477-81; early churches, 483-85; religious 
history—-Tulpehocken churches, 483-98; 
other old churches, 498-529; schools, 529- 
35; military history: French and Indian 
War, 535-46; Revolution, 546-51; War of 
1812, §51-52;. Mexican. War, 553; Civil 
War, 553-55; Spanish War, 555; World 
War, 555-56; Industries, 556-60; Charm- 
ing Forge, 558-59; Berkshire Forge, 559- 
$60; Union Canal, 560-69; institutions, 
569-72. 

Wessnersville, village: 294, 302. 

Whiskey Insurrection: 107. 

Widows and Single Women, Home for: 27. 

Windsor Castle, Village of: 294, 306, 322. 

Windsor Township: 23, 26; schools, 68, 323; 
churches, 322, 294. 

Womelsdorf, Borough of: 23, 68, 326, 341, 


~ - 390-59. 


Womelsdorf Union Bank: 148. 

Women’s Clubs: Reading, 197-202; Werners- 
ville, 203; Womelsdorf, 203; Wyomissing, 
204-05. 

Women’s Organizations: D. A. R., 195-97; 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
Reading, 202-03; Quota Club, 203-04; Del- 
phian Society, 205. 

Woolen Mills: 274, 361. 

World War:—see also Military History: 117- 
27; 174-75; 555-56. 

Wyomissing, Borough of: 23, 327, 341, 248- 
50. 

Yellow House, village: 274. 

Zion’s Union Church, nr. Strausstown: 514- 
ihe 

Zion’s Union Church, Womelsdorf: 527-29. 

Zinzendorf, Count, (Unitas Fratrum); 496. 
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JOHN H. KEPPELMAN~—Seldom is a city more 
deeply moved by grief than was the case in Reading on 
August 9, 1924, when John H. Keppelman passed from a 
life of signal devotion to civic duty and individual effort. 
The outstanding position attained by this upright and 
worthy citizen gave him a wide influence in the progress 
of city, county and Commonwealth, while to the group 
which came in close personal touch with his varied and 
far-secing activities his entire life was a record of extra- 
ordinary usefulness—an example honored in countless cases 
by the sincere compliment of emulation. The phase of his 
career most clearly recognized, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant to the gencral well-being, was his unfailing attitude 
of interest in and benevolence towards others. Mr. Kep- 
pelman was a singularly selfless man. His laurels of 
achievement were striven for and won in the promotion of 
the public good, and no effort so fully aroused his en- 
thusiasm or absorbed his energies as did the many move- 
ments which he instituted or led looking towards the public 
good. He was universally known in this city and as 
universally esteemed and beloved. 

The Keppelman name is one of great honor in Germany, 
and John Keppelman, grandfather of John H. Keppelman 
was a distinguished soldier, who fought under Napoleon. 
Participating in the battle of Wagram with signal courage, 
John Keppelman was awarded two medals in honor of his 
service to the cause and his valor in action. These medals 
are now in the possession of his descendants and comprise 
one of their most highly prized heirlooms. John Keppel- 
man died at forty-six years of age, but his wife survived 
for many years, living to the great age of ninety years, 
They were the parents of four children, their son, John 
Joseph Conrad Keppelman, having been the only one to 
become a resident of the United States. 

John Joseph Conrad Keppelman, son of John Keppelman, 
and father of John H. Keppelman, was born in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, in 1827, and there learned the trade of 
locksmith. At the age of twenty-one he left home and 
country to come to America, and for a time resided at 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. Shortly afterward he came to 
Reading and here became largely successful in the foundry 
business, conducting an extensive interest over a period 
of many years. He maintained and operated three plants, 
one on North Sixth Street, another on North Fifth Street, 
and a third in the locality known as Riverside. He died 
in 1909. His name is still remembered and honored both in 
business and social circles in Reading. He married Christ- 
iana Bower, daughter of John and Wilhemina (Beltz) 
Bower, and they were the parents of ten children: 1. 
William, who married Ella Brown. 2. John H., of further 
mention. 3. Emma, who married Dr. Samuel Ermentrout. 
4. Edward, who married Ella Beacher. 5S. Howard, who 
married Ida Seiders. 6. Ida, who married Joseph Veasey. 
7. Katharine, who married Dr. F. X. Wolf. 8. Albert, who 
married Catharine Schroeder. 9. Theodore, who married 
Sallie Rowe. 10. Florence, now the wife of Howard 
Frees. Christiana Keppelman, the mother of these children, 
is still living and is ninety-two years of age. 

John H. Keppelman, son of John Joseph Conrad and 
Christiana (Bower) Keppelman, was born at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, February 16, 1853. Receiving his education 


in the public schools there, he was graduated from the: 


High School in the class of 1870. He then learned a 
practical trade, that of moulder, in his father’s foundry. 
Following his trade for some nine years, Mr. Keppelman 
then became identified with the public service in the 
capacity of city clerk of Reading, which office he ably 
filled from 1879 to 1884. Later, in 1887, he accepted 
the office of superintendent of the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, which is one of the widely important enterprises of 
the city of Reading, and Mr. Keppelman’s responsibilities 
were of an exacting nature. He, nevertheless, went forward 
with efficiency and ability, his supervision of the activities 
of the concern counting in a large measure for the daily 
Welfare of the people through the excellent service which 
they received. His associates in the organization, without 
exception, held him in the highest regard, while in business 
circles his administration of its affairs was commended 
in the highest terms. Mr. Keppelman filled various other 
public responsibilities, having served as councilman from 
the Sixth Ward from 1885 to 1897, the early part of that 
period in the Common Council, but the latter eight years in 
the Select body. Mr. Keppelman’s alert attention to the 
needs of the people always constituted a determining fac- 
tor in his activities, and during this period of twelve years 
he did much to improve conditions, especially in fostering 
and bringing to successful accomplishment such important 
necessities as the early sewer system and the paving of 
the streets. Of his early civic leadership a local daily 
hewspaper said in an extended review of his life: 


Doubtless the most notable service rendered Reading 
by the late John H. Keppelman during his career of 20 
years as a city official was the movement which he 
fathered and which resulted in the first paved streets and 
the first house sewers being installed here. 

From the time that he began his career as a public 
official with his election as city clerk, Mr. Keppelman 
applied himself diligently to an exhaustive study of muni- 
cipal matters. His wide knowledge of city affairs was recos- 
nized throughout the State and he frequently was con- 
sulted and his opinions obtained on many important 
questions dealing with municipal government. 

When he began his career as a public official, Reading 
was just about in its formative period as a municipality. 
Mr. Keppelman was quick to see the necessity for begin- 
ning permanent public improyements and much of his 
time and effort as a public official was devoted to this 
end. 


A loyal Democrat since the attainment of his majority, 
Mr. Keppelman held the public good above merely par- 
tisan consideration, and was therefore never considered a 
politician rather a servant of the people. On many 
occasions his colleagues in civic endeavor tried to per- 
suade him to accept the nomination for mayor of the 
city of Reading, but he consistently declined this honor, 
although among his friends it was felt that his eminent 
qualifications for this position made his reluctance to 
accept it a regrettable fact. A characteristic phase of 
Mr. Keppelman’s usefulness in whatever matter engaged 
his attention was his minute thoroughness. No proposal 
for civic projects or public works could be brought to 
his attention without his informing himself exhaustively 
regarding every aspect of its cost, its value to 
the municipality, its probable permanence and its gen- 
eral feasability. Another important public service which 
he rendered was his promotion and championship of the 
filtering of the city’s water supply, which involved a loan 
of $500,000, and it was unquestionably due, in a great 
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measure, to his ceaseless labors that it was accomplished. 
That was done in 1907, and some three years later he 
made many stirring speeches for the loan of $1,275,000 
then proposed for general public improvements. 

No record of Mr. Keppelman’s usefulness as 2 citizen 
would be complete without mention of his first service 
of a public nature. Always appreciative of his own edu- 
cational opportunities, although these were limited to the 
public schools, Mr. Keppelman opened, almost immedi- 
ately following his graduation, an evening school for young 
men. He chose a location in the northwestern part of 
the city, which was then known as Ricktown. There 
centered the brick yards and other industrial plants, where 
much cheap labor was employed, principally youths under 
their majority, who had little or no education. He took 
over the direction of their part time studies in this way, 
and such was his kindly brotherly attitude and manner 
that they made of him their friend and confidant in many 
of their problems outside of the school routine. It is said 
that a great number of these young men now trace their 
subsequent success to this benevolent work carried on by 
a youth, who at that time was one of their age. This 
enterprise was the more noteworthy, considering the fact 
that educational legislation was then a matter undreamed 
of and no opportunities were available for this stratum 
of society. The Nursery Literary Association, which was 
one of the influential organizations in educational affairs 
in Reading for many years, was the direct outgrowth of 
this early school conducted by Mr. Keppelman. Many 
instances of the good which he did could be enumerated 
in detail, were it not for the fact that his extensive bene- 
volences and charities were never heralded and rarely 
acknowledged even among his closest friends. 

Fraternally, he became affiliated, in 1881, with Teu- 


-tonia Lodge, No. 367, Free and Ac cepted Masons, of which 


his father was the founder and first Master, and he later 
became affiliated with the various Scottish Rite bodies of 
the order, including Harrisburg Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, is a Noble of the Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of Reading, the Ben- 
evolent and Protective Order of Elks, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce and the Wyomissing 
Club. Mr. Keppelman, himself, was a leading spirit in 
the organization of Reading Council, Royal Arcanum, 
which is now.one of the thriving fraternal orders of this 
city. He served as president of the Board of Trade for 
a number of years, was long a director of the First Nat- 
ional Bank, was a director of the Colonial Trust Company, 
served for a number of years on the board of managers 
of the Reading Public Library, and was president, manager. 
and a ‘tirector of the Consumers’ Gas Company. Mr. 
Keppelman was one of the fore-members of the Keystone 
Hook & Ladder Company, and so highly was he regarded in 
this organization that the hall and apparatus of the company 
were draped in mourning for thirty days following his 
death. One of his great services to the community was 
his activity as a director of the Reading-Berks County 
Safety Council and that body, shortly after his decease, 
passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the board of directors of the Readinz— 
Berks County Safety Council has learned, with regret, 
of the death of Mr. John H. Keppelman; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the board 
record its appreciation of Mr. Keppelman's service to 
this community both as a public official and private 
citizen, his leadership in business and particularly his 
interest in public safety as manifested in his work as 
president of this organization, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Reading-Berks 
County Safety Council offer to his family its sincere 
sympathy. 


Many personal expressions of the esteem and affection 
borne toward this remarkable man among his contem- 
poraries were brought out by his death, of which the 
following, from a lifelong friend, finds place in this rec- 
ord: 


His grasp on detail during the entire period of his in- 
cumbency of the office of city clerk made him of marked 
value in that position, and his knowledge of city affairs 
has probably never been excelled by any predecessor or 
Successor. He carried that thoroughness into the work of 
his later years, a trait that gave him the highest position 
in the company whose destiny he guided for a number 
of years. 

It falls to the lot of few executires to be held in greater 
esteem by those under them than was the portion of Mr. 
Keppelman. The Consumers’ Gas Company had no labor 
troubles under his leadership. Every employee regarded 
him as a personal friend, to whom they went in time 
of trouble, and no appeal was ever disregarded by him. 
Only a few of his closest personal friends had even a 
faint idea of his charities, which were legion. 


John H. Keppelman married, in 1876, Mary E. Arthur, 
of Reading, daughter Colonel John E. and Rebecca P. 
(Moyer) Arthur. Mrs. Keppelman preceded her husband in 
death by two years, having died August 10, 1922. Their chil- 
dren were three, and are: 1. John Arthur, a sketch of 
whom follows. 2, Edith, deceased in infancy. 3. Robert, 
who passed away in the flower of his youth. 





JOHN ARTHUR KEPPELMAN—In presenting to 
the public the representative men of Reading and the State 
of Pennsylvania, who by superior force of character and 
energy, together with a combination of qualities of natural 
ability and excellence have made themselves conspicuous 
and commanding in public and private life, we have no 
finer example to present than John Arthur Keppelman, 
a leading attorney of Reading, Pennsylvania. Not only 
has he risen high in his profession in Pennsylvania, but he 
also possesses those excellencies of human nature that 
make men worthy of the highest regard among their 
fellowmen in their daily contact with each other. Mr. 
Keppelman is a self-made man in the truest and best 
sense of the word. His professional life is always a full 
and busy one, his everyday affairs making heavy demands 
upon his time, yet he never shrinks from his duty as a 
citizen or his obligation to his State and Nation. 

John Arthur Keppelman was born in Reading, June 
18, 1877, and after receiving there a public school educa- 
tion graduated with honors from the High School for 
Boys with the class of 1895, of which he was the class 
orator. Preparatory to entering Yale University he en- 
tered Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, where 
he graduated in 1897. He entered Yale in 1897 and 
graduated there in 1901, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. At Andover and at Yale he was one of the most 
prominent men of his time. He was well known as a 
scholar and an athlete, was awarded prizes for oratory 
and literary work, and he belonged to the most exclusive 


‘ undergraduate societies at Yale, notably Skull and Bones, 
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probably the most highly regarded college secret society 
in the United States. He was socially prominent at Yale, 
and took a leading part in maintaining the ideals of that 
institution. Ever since graduation he has maintained the 
keenest interest in his preparatory school and his alma ma- 
ter, and has been instrumental in sending a number of 
boys to both. From Yale he went to Harvard University in 
1901, and graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1904, 
with the degree of Bachelor cf Laws. Intending to perman- 
ently practice his profession in New York City, he entered 
the offices of Simpson, Thatcher & Bartiett there in 1904, 
and while with them was identified with the organization 
and management of some of the largest and most pros- 
perous corporation and public utilities in the country. He 
remained with them until 1907, and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1906. Though rising steadily in his 
profession in New York he yielded to the persuasion of 
his family to establish himself in Reading, and giving 
up the promise of a brilliant career in New York he came 
to Reading in 1907, where, after a brief association with 
the late Isaac Hiester, Esq., he was admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania and Berks County bars in 1907. He opened his 
own offices in Reading in 1907, and this city has since 
been the center of his professional and business activities. 
His early practise was general in character, tending later 
to specialization in corporation law, in which field he 
has attained the reputation of one of the leaders of the 
Pennsylvania bar. 

Mr. Keppelman’s professional and business activities 
are wide and varied. He has been identified with some 
of the most important litigations in Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. He has been and is counsel for numerous manu- 
facturing and industrial corporations, banks, and public 
utilities, including gas, street railway, electric, and water 
companies, in some of which he is also a director and an 
officer. He was instrumental in the drafting of the Pub- 
lic Service Company Law of Pennsylvania and other legis- 
lation affecting public service companies. He is regarded 
as an authority on public service company law in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It was through Mr. Keppelman’s efforts that the first 
extension of Reading’s territorial boundaries in fifty years 
was made by the annexation of an extensive outlying 
district now constituting the eighteenth ward. The pre- 
cedent he established was used in subsequent annexations. 
In 1918, 1919 and 1920 he was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. During 
the World War he was Federal Food Administrator for 
Berks County, and in that capacity succeeded in cement- 
ing the people of the County in a common purpose to 
conserve food products with loyalty to the Federal ad- 
ministration. Recently he was appointed chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee having in charge the first National 
Defense Day celebration, which was a signal success and 
which firmly established the purposes of that day. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He has been for some years a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and has been the reprsentative of the Reading Chamber 
of Commerce and the City of Reading at its annual con- 
ventions. 


Mr. Keppelman is an ardent sportsman. He recently 


organized the Berks County Rod and Gun Association, 
and through it has been able to replenish the fields and 
streams of Berks County with game and fish. As a 
book-lover he is widely known, and he has what is prob- 
ably one of the finest private libraries in Pennsylvania. 
He has devoted much time to the selection of original 
editions and rare bindings. 

Mr. Keppelman has delivered many public and semi- 
public addresses upon political and literary subjects. He 
is a gifted public speaker, and possesses singular charm and 
magnetism. His addresses are full of inspiration and evi- 
dences of unusual culture. His public utterances are free 
from equivocation and are marked by directness of state- 
ment and conviction. 

Upon the death of Mr. Keppelman’s father, August 9, 
1924, he was chosen as president of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, of which he was formerly a director and general 
counsel, His knowledge of public service companies, his 
grasp of local conditions, and the high respect which is 
held for him by the people of Reading make him especially 
fitted to fill this responsible position. 

Mr. Keppelman is a member of the American, Penn- 
sylvania, and Berks County Bar associations, Yale Chapter 
of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, the Wyomissing Club, the 
Berkshire Country Club, the Yale Clubs of Philadelphia 
and New York, the University Clubs of Reading and 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania German Society, the His- 
torical Society of Berks County, the Pennsylvania Society 
of New York, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Academy of Political Science of New York, Read- 
ing Chamber of Commerce, Engineers’ Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Congressional Country Club of Washington, 
American Economic Association, American Society of in- 
ternational Law, and numerous other associations. He is 
also a member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of which he is a Past Master, the Scot- 
tish Rite Bodies, Chapter and Commandery, and Council, 
and Rajah Temple. He is also a member of Reading 
Lodge, No. 155, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 

In National and State politics he is a Republican, and 
though he has been independent in local politics, has never 
cared to accept office, but has preferred to devote his time 
to professional and business affairs. He is an Episco- 
palian, and is a member of Christ Episcopal Church, of 
Reading. 

On March 19, 1907, Mr. Keppelman married Harriet 
May Sternbergh, daughter of the late James Hervey 
Sternbergh, president of the American Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company, which was later purchased by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, a sketch of whom fol- 
lows. Mr. and Mrs. Keppelman have had five children, 
all boys, four of whom are living, as follows: John Ar- 
thur Jr., Arthur Conrad, Richard Schuyler and Robert May. 
Pearl Lambert died in 1914. They have a most ideal 
family life. Both Mr. and Mrs. Keppelman are firm 
believers in living their daily lives with their children, 
and their relations with their children are an example 
to the community. 


JAMES HERVEY STERNBERGH—tThe work of 
the industrial pioneer cannot be too highly commended, 
for upon the leaders of progress along lines of production 
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and raanufacture depend the economic security and pros- 
perity of a nation. A few men of great spirit and daunt- 
less courage recognized in the natural wealth of the 
State of Pennsylvania the possibility of meeting the needs, 
not only of this but of other nations. Further, they de- 
vised methods and invented mechanisms which opened new 
avenues Of industrial advance -and gave to the world 
the means of ever greater wealth, of ever higher achieve- 
ment. In the life-work of James Hervey Sternbergh was 
exemplified the broad significant genius consecrated to 
practical purposes. He was alert to the highest possibili- 
ties lying latent and undiscovered in the conditions of 
a time from which the world has now emerged full- 
handed. Mr. Sternbergh took an honored place among 
those outstanding figures of a generation or so ago who 
uncovered and developed the rich treasure stores of the 
Keystone State and made her what she is to-day. 

The Sternbergh family was one of importance in Ger- 
many, and has for nearly two centuries and a quarter 
been prominent in America, four brothers by name David, 
Adam, Nicholas and Lambert, having come to this country 
in the year 1703. They took refuge in Colonial America 
from the religious persecution in the Rhine Valley during 
the troubles in the Palatinate. The pioneer members of 
this family were the first producers of wheat in Schoharie 
County, New York, where they became important land 
owners, and in every generation the family was marked 
by men of great longevity. William Sternbergh, father 
of James H. Sternbergh, a direct descendant of one of 
those brothers, was a prosperous farmer in the Genessee 
Valley, but in later years removed to Saratoga Springs. 
The mother, Margaret (Schuyler) Sternbergh, was a mem- 
ber of the Schuyler family, and a direct descendant of 
General Peter Schuyler, of Revolutionary fame. 

James Hervey Sternbergh was born at Henrietta, Mon- 
toe County, New York, May 20, 1834, and became a resi- 
dent of Saratoga Springs with the family as a lad. For 
a number of years he was active as general passenger 
agent of an early railroad which ran through Saratoga, 
later absorbed by the New York Central, although his 
education had been governed by his ambition to enter 
a profession. Close application to study had threatened 
his eyesight and business interests were accepted’ as an al- 
ternative. Mr. Sternbergh became a resident of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1865, where he began the manu- 
facture of bolts, nuts, rivets, etc. In the year 1867 was 
Patented a machine of his invention for making hot- 
pressed nuts which greatly facilitated production formerly 
done entirely by cutting processes. This machine has 
been in continuous use since, for with the far-vision of 
true genius, Mr. Sternbergh devised a mechanism which 
has never been materially improved upon, The impor- 
tance of the machine has been evidenced by the fact that 
in foreign countries as well as in America it has been ac- 
cepted as standard equipment. A long list of other in- 
ventions stands to Mr. Sternbergh’s credit as well, in- 
cluding a grinding machine which operates on the harder 
metals more effectively and at much smaller cost than pre- 
viously. In every branch and department of the work in 
which he was engaged he applied his inventive ability to 
different operations or machines, and many of his ideas 


have come into general usage both with and without. 


the formality of patents. The start was made in a tem- 
porary structure at the foot of Pine Street, where Mr. 
Sternbergh was compelled to lease power from a neighbor- 
ing concern. He started with a force of only eight or ten 
men. Today thousands find the means of livelihood in 
their labor in the employ of the amalgamated interests 
which are the outgrowth of this early venture. Nor was 
the path trodden by this pioneer in his particular 
field without its rough and thorny places. Prosperity 
followed his early endeavors, and year by year the enter- 
prise gained importance. In the year 1886 Mr. Sternbergh 
received his son, Philip, into partnership and this son, 
who was one of the most promising young men of this 
section, was later made manager of the branch plant in 
Kansas City, Missouri. His death on April 2, 1903, when 
yet scarcely thirty-eight years of age, was a fearful blow 
to the older man who was beginning to feel a comforting 
dependence upon his ability and Permanent interest in 
the organization. Meanwhile, on February 6, 1891, when 
Mr. Sternbergh himself was in New York City on busi- 
ness, a disastrous fire occurred at the works in Reading 
and except for the rolling mill buildings and some large 
machinery the holdings of the concern were destroyed. 
Mr. Sternbergh’s courage under this misfortune and his 
tireless efforts in the rehabilitation of the plant form a 
record of faith in himself and his associates not frequently 
duplicated even in an industry which has seen so much 
of misfortune disregarded and obstacles overcome. Only 


- ten days following the fire Mr. Sternbergh was again 


turning out the usual product with the customary effi- 
ciency, if not in normal volume. The succeeding years 
saw extensive development, new buildings arising one after 
the other upon the location where the great industry 
still stands, the eight acres of land which comprise the 
ground space being bounded by Third and Fourth streets, 
the Lebanon Valley Railroad and Buttonwood Street. Ex- 
tensive modern buildings, equipped in the most approved 
manner, now, with the necessary yard space, cover this 
acreage, the only building ante-dating the fire being erec- 
ted in 1868 and first occupied in January of the following 
year. Several great structures, one 456 x 110 feet in 
ground .dimensions comprise the plant, this largest build- 
ing being devoted to the manufacture of nuts, bolts, wash- 
ers, rods and rivets for bridge building, etc. They main- 
tain a complete rolling mill with four heating furnaces 
and three upright steam engines as well as the entire list 
of mill equipment. Some fifty thousand tons of rolled 
iron, including all sizes of bar iron in common distribution 
to the trade, comprise the output of this plant and place it 
among the leading enterprises of its kind in America. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the Stern- 
bergh products received medals at Philadelphia (1876), 
Chicago (1883), New Orleans (1885), Paris (1889), and 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition (1893). 

The later years of Mr. Sternbergh’s active connection 
with the concern saw changes and consolidations of vital 
importance not only to the enterprise but to the trade. 
On September 1, 1899, the firm of J. H. Sternbergh & 
Son consolidated with the Pennsylvania Nut & Bolt Com- 
pany, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and the Lebanon Iron 
Company, the East Lebanon Iron Company, both of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, also the National Bolt, Nut & 
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Rivet Works, of Reading, Pennsylvania, to form the Am- 
erican Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company. The impetus 
given to this great concern during. the six years and one- 
half which followed carried it to a foremost place in the 
world of iron and steel under the leadership of James 


Hervey Sternbergh as president. In February, 1907, he 
retired leaving the concern capitalized at $5,550,000, and 
employing four thousand men. This company was pur- 
chased in 1918 by the Bethlehem Steel Company. - - 


Other business affairs, particularly during the six years 


of his wide prominence in the sieel world, sought the at- 
tention of Mr. Sternbergh and gained the benefit of his 
marvelous ability and seasoned judgment. He was made 
a director of the Second National Bank, of Reading, also 
of the Reading Trust Company, not to mention the fact 
of his having founded, in 1887, the Kansas City Bolt 
Nut Company. He was a member of the Reading Board 
of Trade, for three years president of this body and al- 
ways influential in its deliberations. He was distinguished 
by more than one nation, for he was an honorary member 
of the Academy of Inventors & Manufacturers, of Paris, 
France, also the European Society of Brussels, Belgium. 
Interested in every phase of human endeavor, and partic- 
ularly welfare work among young men, he was one of 
the founders of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of Reading, and for many years served as president of this 
organization. A member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of Reading, he served as Sunday School superintendent for 
eighteen years, and until his death was for years a ruling 
elder of the church. 

James Hervey Sternbergh married (first), in the year 
1862, Harriet M. May, of Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
Their children were five in number: William Hervey, who 
died in 1864; Philip Hervey, who died in 1903; Pearl 
Lambert, who died in 1892; Herbert May, who is still 
living; and Harriet May, who is the wife of John A. Kep- 
pelman, one of the foremost corporation attorneys of the 
State of Pennsylvania, whose life precedes this. Harriet 
M. (May) Sternbergh died in 1886. Mr. Sternbergh mar- 
tied (second) Mary Candace Dodds, of North Hero, Ver- 
mont, who still survive him; their children are: James 
Hervey, Jr., born May 26, 1890; Helen, born August 
18, 1891, died November 11, 1894; David, born December 
29, 1892; Lambert, born March 29, 1895; Margaret Schuy- 
ler, born May 20, 1897; and Gertrude, born May 8, 1899. 

The death of James Hervey Sternbergh, which occurred 
in May, 1913, removed from the city of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, such a man as all too rarely is vouchsafed to 
any civic body. His tireless energy was demonstrated 
in the fact that throughout his active career in the business 
world he never experienced a single day’s illness, and even 
after his retirement, at the age of seventy-three years, he 
was mentioned as “an example of manly strength and 
mental superiority.” In the few years of leisure which he 
permitted himself in the sunset of life he still kept active 
in the benevolent endeavors for which a busy career leaves 
but little time. His interest in human-kind never wavered, 
and until his passing he kept in close touch with the daily 
march of events, lending constructive aid to any cause 
or movement which promised to advance the general well 
being and taking sincere pleasure in supporting the chari- 
ties and beneficent institutions which are the outgrowth 





of organized endeavor. His was a life of exemplary ac- 
tivities, lofty interests carried forward in channels which 
most directly contribute to current progress and the up- 
building of the community, the commonwealth and the 
nation. That he was great enough to fill such a position 
in his chosen field of endeavor reflected honor upon the 
city of his residence and upon all who held his friend- 
ship. It is given to few to serve so broadly as did James 
Hervey. Sternbergh the welfare of his’: day and genera- 
tion, and the record: which he left behind him reveals 
how nobly, how fully and how wholeheartedly he ful- 
filled his trust. ‘ 





COLONEL JOHN E. ARTHUR—A name of per- 
manent significance to Berks County and to the city 
of Reading, and one which is an ornament to the records 
of civic and patriotic activity is that of Colonel John E. 
Arthur. Many years have passed since he laid aside the 
responsibilities and duties of life, obeying the higher sum- 
mons to which, eventually, all must respond. Yet so close- 
ly did his forward endeavors parallel the progress of his 
time that his life story is one of the keenest interest to 
every student of conditions and affairs, and it bears direct 
relation to the immediate advance of the present day. 
Colonel Arthur was a man singularly devoted to his own 
high appreciation of the meaning of the word duty. This 
principle governed his life and inspired his every act. 
His brilliant mentality and forceful, courageous spirit, 
together with his habitual attitude of looking forward, 
reaching upward, all these combined to form a majestic 
character, while his deep appreciation of the problems and 
achievements of others gave him that sympathy which 
even in his own day and generation made him honored 
and beloved. 

The family of which Colonel Arthur was an honored 
representative came to America from the North of Ire- 
land, emigrating from County Tyrone in the person of 
John Arthur, father of Colonel Arthur, in 1810. Engaged 
in the profession of teaching for some three years in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, he removed to Lycoming County 
shortly after his marriage, but continued in the work of 
an educator. A pioneer in spirit he did much outstand- 
ing work in this profession during those early years of 
the development of the Public School System of Penn- 
sylvania and much credit is due to his devoted endeavors. 
He was active as a teacher until his death at an early age 
in 1830. John Arthur married, in 1813, Rebecca Parker, 
who was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, of Eng- 
lish descent. She survived her husband for forty-eight 
years, passing away in 1878 at the great age of ninety- 
two years. 

John E. Arthur was born in Muncy Creek Township, 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, April 25, 1826, and died 
April 1, 1903. His education was received in the public 
schools of his birthplace, and although it was limited 
to the common school course his keen mind and interest 
in study were the same throughout his lifetime of constant 
acquisition of useful knowledge, while his pleasure in liter- 
ature and the arts made of him a highly cultured man. 
As a young man he mastered the blacksmith’s trade, com- 
pleting his apprenticeship at the Reading Railroad Shops 
where he became an employee at the age of nine- 
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teen years. In those early years Colonel Arthur’s career 
was interrupted by the War with Mexico in which he took 
a prominent part. A considerable period passed after 
his return to civilian life before he was entirely recovered 
from wounds and hardships endured during the war. 
In 1854 he became identified once more with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Company, this time as fore- 
man of their blacksmithing department. Civil War called 
Colonel Arthur a second time to the colors and before 
its close he was returned to his home broken in health 
and exhausted. He resumed his position as foreman of 
the blacksmith shop, however, before the close of the 
war, and while he was still again interrupted in the per- 
formance of his civilian duties by local military activities 
he remained with the same railroad for a number of years. 
In all his activities as a business man he revealed the 
ability to lead others which was so definitely marked 
in his military service. Rising in the organization until 
he filled a position of large responsibility, Colonel Arthur 
was a factor of importance in the history of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad during the years immediately 
subsequent to the Civil War. In 1870 he was elected treas- 
urer of the city of Reading on the Democratic ticket for 
a term of two years, and his services in that largely re- 
sponsible office were so entirely satisfactory to the people 
that no opposing candidate entered the field for the next 
election, both political parties giving Colonel Arthur the 
unanimous nomination, and the people following with a 
splendid vote at the polls. His remarkable judgment and 
absolute integrity were so fully recognized by the people 
that he was re-elected to the Same office for six successive 
terms, serving thus from fourteen years of consecutive ac- 
tivity. His retirement from municipal office in 1885 prac- 
tically closed his active career. The remaining years of 
his life were devoted to his real estate interest and other 
personal affairs. 

The military record of Colonel John E. Arthur began 
with his enlistment in Captain Thomas Leoser’s company 
in a Pennsylvania unit for Service in the Mexican War. 
Going with this company to Philadelphia, he was trans- 
ferred to Chambersburg, and irom that point marched 
to Pittsburgh. Recruiting en route had largely augmented 
the numbers of this military body, and upon their arrival 
in Pittsburgh Colonel Arthur was assigned to the second 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. The soldiers 
went to the front by river boats down the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi, joining General Scott’s army on the Island of Lobos 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Colonel Arthur Participated in 
the siege of Vera Cruz in the spring of 1847, and after 
the surrender of that stronghold he accompanied General 
Scott to the city of Mexico, taking a gallant part in the 
short but spectacular battle at the pass of Cerro Gordo 
when the Mexicans fled before the invading army. Gar- 
risoned for a time at Jalapa to keep a clear road for the 
commissary wagons to pass through to the other branches 
of the army, he joined his regiment later at the city of 
Pueblo and Participated in the storming of Chapultepec, 
two miles outside the city of Mexico. At the very entrance 
of the city, at the Belen Gate, a rifle shattered by a can- 
non ball instantly killed five men and Colonel Arthur re- 
ceived several wounds from the flying fragments of metal. 
On September 14, 1847, that little contingent of some six 
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thousand men under General Scott lifted the stars and 
stripes over the city of Mexico above the “Halls of the 
Montezumas,” the Stately buildings erected by the early 
successors of old Cortez. Stricken as he was just before 
the final success, Colonel Arthur was cared for in the mili- 
tary hospitals within the city for six months, his wounds 
dressed by a Mexican surgeon. It was after an absence 
of a year and a half that he returned with his company 
to Reading, and of those who belonged to that company 
twenty were still living in 1886. 

It was one of the sadly needed seasoned veterans of his 
time that Colonel Arthur entered the activities of the 
Civil War. He recruited Company B of the Ninety-Third 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and with his command 
was assigned to the Army of the Potomac. He bore a 
part in the seige of Yorktown, the battle of Williamsburg, 
also the battle of Fair Oaks, and endured the fearful strain 
of the seven days’ seige of Richmond. Throughout the 
entire peninsular campaign of 1862 he revealed the strength 
and lofty spirit of the true soldier, receiving commenda- 
tion from his brigade commander, General Peck, for cool- 
ness and bravery at the battle of Fair Oaks. For several 
months thereafter he was placed in command of the 
regiment, and his Promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel was received in July of the same year. Later 
in that year Colonel Arthur served in the battles of Chan- 
tilly and Antietam. Past his first youth when he entered 
the activities of the Civil War, the strain of the earlier 
conflict having left its mark, two years of service in the 
cause of the Union so aggravated a chronic disease con- 
tracted in Mexico and the trouble resulting from the 
wounds of that war early in 1863, that Colonel Arthur was 
honorably discharged from the service by recommenda- 
tion of the military surgeons. Returning home, Colonel 
Arthur resumed work in the shops of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad as soon as he had partially recovered 
his health. There the second Confederate invasion of 
Pennsylvania found him engaged in the interests of civilian 
life, still the military leader. He instantly recruited a 
splendid company to meet the emergency, practically all 
of the prominent business men of Reading rallying around 
him to drive the invaders back to their own territory. 
This company, under Colonel Arthur’s command as lieut- 
enant-colonel, was assigned to the Forty-Second Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. Although the active 
duties of this unit amounted to little more than emer- 
gency service, Colonel Arthur held his commission for 
three years before finally resigning from military affairs, 
His record of faithful service forms one of the bright 
and inspiring pages in the annals of advance in Penn- 
sylvania, and is a worthy record of patriotic endeavor. 


Colonel John E. Arthur married, May 3, 1851, Re- 
becca P. Moyer, daughter of Amos Moyer, of Reading, 
and they were the parents of the following children: 1. 
Mary E., wife of John H. Keppelman, (q. v.) of Reading. 
2. Frank M., a Superintendant of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia. 3. Amos A., a Metho- 
dist clergyman, stationed at Philadelphia. 4. John E., 
foreman of the Consumers’ Gas Company, of Reading. 
S. Emily, wife of Samuel A. Mester, formerly of Reading, 
now of Columbus, Ohio. 
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JONATHAN MOULD—A broadly noteworthy 
figure in Berks County, Pennsylvania, was Jonathan 
Mould, who for well over a_ half-century was a 
resident of Reading. Reared on the farm, but active 
in business affairs throughout a long and honorable 
career, Mr. Mould could look back upon a life of use- 
fulness as well as success, and in his enjoyment of 
the fruits of many years of effort he was looked upon 
as one of the honored citizens of Reading. 

The Mould family has been in this country for 
more than two centuries, Christoffel Mould, who 
emigrated from Holland about 1712, having settled 
at Kingston, New York. Descendants of this pioneer 
scattered to many communities, near and far, and 
many bore arms in the Revolutionary War in the 
cause of the Colonies. In direct line several an- 
cestors of Jonathan Mould were Revolutionary War 
soldiers. Jonathan Mould, Mr. Mould’s grandfather 
and namesake, was born in Orange County, New 
York, where he was engaged in farming until his 
death, which occurred in the year 1855, at the age 
of seventy-three years. 

John Mould, son of Jonathan Mould, and father of 
our subject, was born on the home farm in Orange 
County, New York, and devoted his entire career to 
agricultural interests in that locality, passing away in 
1888, at the age of seventy-five years, after a use- 
ful and upright life. He married Emily Douglas, 
who was a direct descendant of William Douglas, the 
Scottish pioneer, who came to America in 1640, 
settling in Boston, Massachusetts. Emily (Douglas) 
Mould, was a daughter of Isaac Douglas, a noted 
educator of his time, who taught at the Catskill 
(New York) Academy, but died at an early age, his 
career cut short in the flower of his manhood. 

Jonathan Mould, son of John and Emily (Douglas) 
Mould, was born in Orange County, New York, in 
the vicinity of the city of Newburgh, February 20, 
1847, and died in Reading, November 24, 1924. 
His education was begun at private schools and 
was completed at Montgomery Academy. During 
the course of his studies, his leisure time was oc- 
cupied by such minor duties as fall to the lot of 
the farm lad, he being at the beck and call of every 
member of the family. At the age of eighteen years 
Mr. Mould went to Newburgh, where he became 
identified with the A. K. Chandler interests, then a 
leading merchant of that city, active in the dry 
goods business. Continuing for seven years in this 
connection as a salesman, Mr. Mould then acted as 


-Mr. Chandler’s assistant in the founding of a chain 


of dry goods stores through New York State and 
Pennsylvania. It was in the course of his duties in 
this connection that Mr. Mould came to Reading, 
in January, 1871, and opened and developed a suc- 
cessful dry goods store in this city, which, after a 
year or more of activity, was sold to Schoefield & 
Company. Meanwhile, Mr. Mould formed a large 
circle of acquaintances in Reading and determined 
to make this city his home. He remained with the 
new firm as assistant manager until January, 1875, 
then struck out independently in the same general 
field of endeavor. Opening a department store at a 
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desirable location on Penn Street, at No. 325, the 
growth of the interest was so marked that only three 
years later he was compelled to arrange for definite 
expansion. . Accordingly removing to No. 645 Penn 
Street, he conducted an ever-increasing business at 
that location for twelve years, then, in 1890, pur- 
chased property adjoining this building on both sides. 
Thereby controlling Nos. 647-49, Mr. Mould erected 
a handsome four-story brick structure, designed 
particularly to meet the needs of his enterprise, thirty 
feet in width and two hundred and seventy feet in 
depth. This became the permanent headquarters of 
the Mould interests and one of the favorite shopping 
marts of the people of Reading; a full complement 
of efficient and courteous employees was maintained 
at all times, and thriving wholesale trade, as well as 
retail, made the enterprise one of significance to the 
entire community and, indeed, throughout an extensive 
district of this part of the State. For a number of 
years he employed his brother-in-law, George H. Bell, 
as an assistant, and in 1887 received Mr. Bell into 
partnership, the firm name thereby becoming J. 
Mould & Company. Mr. Mould later retired from 
active business. He was for many years identi- 
fied with the Farmers’ National Bank, of Reading, as 
a director, and is also a director of the Neversink 
Bank and various industrial concerns. He was an 
active member of the Chamber of Commerce. In the 
Reading Fair Association he was a member of the 
buildings committee, and a member of the Rotary 
Club. He was also a member of the executive com- 


‘mittee in charge of arrangements of the 175th an- 


niversary celebration in 1923. He was a member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, of Reading. 

In 1911 Mr. and Mrs. Mould presented the city of 
Reading with a beautiful pagoda, situated on the top 
of Mt. Penn, and ten acres of mountain land, ad- 
joining the park system. At a public ceremony the 
deed to the property was given to Mayor Ira J. 
Stratton for the city of Reading by Mr. Mould and 
his wife. Several years ago a bronze tablet was 
placed in the wall of the building commemorating the 
event. With William H. Luden, Solan L. Parkes and 
Daniel K. Hoch, Mr. Mould, at the request of Mayor 
Stratton, attended the National Conservation Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., in 1911. The 
committee brought back the idea for a local organiza- 
tion and it was formed on September 12, 1914. 

Jonathan Mould married, in 1871, Julia E. Bell, 
daughter of Dr. William P. Bell, a well known 
physician of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, in the State of 
New York, a generation or so ago. 


HENRY K. HARRISON—One of the foremost 
executives of the present day in Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, is Henry K. Harrison, president and cashier 
of the Reading National Bank, whose prominence 
places him in an outstanding position in the world of 
finance and whose influence in various branches of 
organized and general progress counts definitely for 
the good of the people. Mr. Harrison has been active 
in banking affairs since his education was completed, 
and founding his success upon an excellent prepara- 
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tion and large natural ability, he has won his way to 
distinguished rank. : 

The Harrison family in the present branch traces 
back to General John Harrison, who was a leader in 
the crusade against the unjust taxation and despotism 
of CharlesI, of England, and who, for his participation 
in the troubles which ended in the death of that mon- 
arch, was beheaded by Charles II, his successor. The 
three sons of General John Harrison sought political 
refuge and freedom in America, coming to Virginia. 
Of these sons, John later came to Pennsylvania, where 
he served as a surveyor in the office of the surveyor- 
general. John Harrison took up a very considerable 
tract of land in 1732, in the general region of Union 
Township, where he built a substantial stone dwell- 
ing, and was active in farming during the remaining 
years of his life. His son, John Harrison, maintained 
the homestead farm in his turn, his son Caleb, the 
next in line, also Succeeding to the farm. Caleb 
Harrison became a noted public servant and did much 
for the early advance of educational activities. He 
was one of the founders of the Philomathean Academy 
on the farm of Henry S. Kupp, in 1855. He was a 


~ member of the Society of Friends and later became a 


leading figure in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

George W. Harrison, son of Caleb Harrison, and 
father of Henry K. Harrison, was born on the home- 
stead farm, June 8, 1833. He received a practical 
education in Union Township, and with the formation 
of the borough of Birdsboro, the old homestead was 
included within its boundaries. Thus the young man 
was interested in the progress of the borough from 
its inception and did much for its advance. He con- 
ducted a store in Birdsboro until 1862, when he was 
made chief clerk to Major Henry S. Kupp, upon the 
major’s appointment as Commissioner of Draft for 
Berks County. The following year Major Kupp was 
Promoted to provost marshal of the county, but Mr. 
Harrison was retained as chief clerk of the Draft 
Commission until 1865, when, by appointment of Sec- 
retary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, he became Com- 
missioner of Drafts. This responsible position he 
filled until the close of hostilities. 

For four years George W. Harrison was identified 
with the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, 
after which he entered the gteat industrial organiza- 
tion fof, FE. .&°G. Brooke, the principal industry of 
Birdsboro, and upon the incorporation of this concern 
in 1880, under the title of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Company, he became treasurer and a director, also 
general manager. Mr. Harrison continued in this 
largely responsible position until his retirement only 
a few years before his death, which occurred February 
22, 1903. He had further business affiliations of im- 
portance as one of the founders of the First National 
Bank of Birdsboro, in 1888, and its vice-president 
until his death; as a director of the Pennsylvania 
Diamond Drill and Machine Company, of Birdsboro: 
and also as a director of the Reading Foundry. A 
leading Republican, and one of the prime movers in 
the election of the borough, he was a member of 
Birdsboro’s first council. He married Hannah 
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Amelia Knabb, and they were the parents of two 
sons: Ward, and Henry K., of further mention, 
Henry K. Harrison, son of George W. and Hannah 

Amelia (Knabb) Harrison, was born in Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania, October 20, 1864. Receiving his early 
education in the local public schools, he also attended 
Birdsboro High School, then became a student at the 
Hill School, a famous institution for boys at Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, where he prepared for matricula- 
tion at Yale University. Entering Yale University 
in the fall of 1881, he was graduated in the class of 
1885, and upon his return to Birdsboro following 
his graduation, he took up the duties of a minor Posi- 
tion in the First National Bank of Birdsboro. From 
the beginning Mr. Harrison’s ability was evident to 
his associates, and his tireless attention to duty, to- 
gether with his great capacity for detail, led to his 
steady promotion in the organization. Resigning from 
the office of assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Birdsboro, Mr. Harrison accepted the duties 
of teller and assistant cashier in the Reading National 
Bank and served in this dual capacity for a number of 
years. With the progress of the institution, Mr. 
Harrison’s associates found in him a man needed in 
the official personnel of the organization, and he was 
elected to the vice-presidency of the Reading National 
Bank, and at the same time Was appointed to the 
position of cashier. Later he was elected president 
of the same bank. Devoting his tireless energies to 
the welfare and progress of the institution, his cease- 
less vigilance has done much to guard the interests 
of the depositors, and Mr. Harrison has gained the 
highest esteem and confidence of everyone with whom 
he comes in touch. He has served as vice-president 
and cashier of this great institution until the present 
time (1924), and in his influence for ever higher ideals 
and ever wider usefulness in the organization, he has 
given his name enduring significance to the people of 
Reading. 

A Republican by political affiliation, Henry K. Har- 
rison has been a force for progress in the ranks of the 
party since attaining his majority, but nevertheless 
has consistently declined all offers of party leaders 
tooking towards candidacy for public office. He is 
prominent in fraternal circles as a member of the 
Free and Accepted Masons, and he is a well known 
member of the Wyomissing, University, and Reading 
Country clubs. He is a member of St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church of Birdsboro, which he serves as 
rector’s warden, and is a member of the board of 
trustees of St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Henry K. Harrison married, June 7, 1895, Elizabeth 
Lincoln, daughter of David Jones and Mary (Ives) 
Lincoln. 





LEVI HENDEL—No more interesting or profit- 
able time can be spent than in studying the records 
of pioneer achievement in any realm, and tracing 
from the effort of early leaders the great development 
of present day affairs. In every realm the work of 


the pioneer bears living significance to every genera- 
tion that follows, but this is particularly true of the 
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industrial advance of a nation. When industry first 
entrenched herself within the protection of this Re- 
public too many men saw in the possibilities here 
open only the privilege of personal gain. Not so with 
Levi Hendel. His vision of the future comprehended 
a great people whose need of remunerative occupa- 
tions by which they might sustain life was the basic 
principal upon which American prosperity must stand. 
He knew that his actual accomplishment of worthy 
purpose would of necessity be limited within certain 
bounds of time and space, but he foresaw, neverthe- 
less, that the very self forgetfulness of his owr? en- 
deavors would count largely in the future prosperity 
of the people. Thus he founded an enterprise which 
has reached international scope, and which has be- 
come one of the most important in its field in 
America. 

Levi Hendel was a resident of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. Orphaned at an early age, his boy- 
hood was spent in Brecknock Township, in that 
county, where he had been indentured to a farmer 
whom he was obliged to serve until his fourteenth 
year. At this age he became a hatter’s apprentice, 
and when he had mastered the trade, with only the 
equipment of a common school education and his 
youthful experience, he established himself in the 
manufacture of wool hats. He was possessed, how- 
ever, of another kind of capital than either education, 
experience or great resources. He was endowed with 
that faith in himself and in his fellowmen that sur- 
veys unmeasured spaces, and visions achievements 
yet to be. Two of his sons, John and George Hendel, 
became of an age, in 1860, to join in the enterprise, 
and establishing hitnself in Adamstown, Lancaster 
County, he opened a factory under the firm name of 
Levi Hendel & Sons. Both John and George had 
been identified with the plant as apprentices and as 
employees, thus it was with practical experience not 
only in the trade but in the immediate organization 
that they assumed executive responsibility. The enter- 
prise went forward in a largely successful way for a 
period of four years. The sons then felt that a change 
of location would be advantageous, but the father 
was reluctant to remove from the scenes of his life- 
long activity, so John and George Hendel withdrew 
from the interest and established themselves in a 
similiar line of endeavor in Berks County. The 
father continued active in Adamstown, Lancaster 
County, until his death in the year 1868. He was 
largely successful in subsequent years, and became 
widely known as an able and outstanding business 
executive of Lancaster County. His usefulness in 
the community both as a business executive and as a 
progressive citizen gave his name wide significance 
to the people, and he left behind him a record of 
lofty attainment and high honor which is the pride 
of his descendants and which reflects credit upon the 
region in which his life was spent. 

Levi Hendel married (first) Susan Bollman, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Bollman, a well known farmer of Cumru 
Township, later known as Spring Township, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. They were the parents of six 
children: John, a sketch of whom follows; George; 


Kate, wife of Isaac Lausch; Henry B.; Louisa, wife 
of William Humbert; and William. Levi Hendel 
married (second) Susan Will, daughter of Henry 
Will, a manufacturer of coaches in Cumru Township, 
and their children were: Emma, wife of Isaac Y. 
Spang; and Howard, who died in infancy. 


JOHN HENDEL—With limited advantages to 
obtain an education, broad-minded, observant, en- 
ergetic, possessing the ability of keen appraisal of 
economic affairs, John Hendel, in every sense, was a 
self-made man. His practical knowledge, gained in 
the school of experience, made him a man of the 
strictest integrity, and he was highly honored and re- 
spected as a citizen. A native of Lancaster County, 
Mr. Hendel came to Reading as a young man, and in 
the early development of his industrial interests in 
this city he took into account not only the future of 
the enterprise, as it affected his personal welfare and 
prosperity, but as it was to grow into one of the 
important and influential industrial concerns of this 
region. He believed in his own ability to carry it 
forward, and to make of his own achievement a 
worthy and admirable work. With his younger 
brother in association with him, he went forward fear- 
lessly, and in the accomplishment of his ultimate 
purpose the city has been greatly benefited. 

John Hendel was born in Adamstown, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, December 7, 1833. He learned 
the trade of hatter in the employ of his father, Levi 
Hendel, a sketch of whom precedes, who was a 
pioneer in this field and whose interest was then a 
growing enterprise. At the age of twenty-seven years 
Mr. Hendel was received into partnership with his 
father, his brother George also becoming a member 
of the firm. For four years father and sons were 
thus associated under the firm name of Levi Hendel 
& Sons, then John Hendel and his brother struck 
out for themselves in an independent enterprise. Com- 
ing to Berks County, they opened a plant at St. 
Lawrence, Exeter Township, which they conducted 
with ever growing success for a period of three years. 
This venture placed them on a sound financial basis 
and gave them the certain assurance of their own 
ability, in short, gave them confidence in themselves 
and in their future as an industrial organization. The 
time came when expansion was a necessity and the 
brothers felt that wider opportunities of growth could 
be obtained in a community of larger population. Ac- 
cordingly they removed to Reading and located first 
on Maple Street, south of Chestnut Street. Three 
years of activity in that location carried the interest 
to definite importance, also determined the brothers 
upon going forward each as an individual operator. 
Wholly in an amicable way, they dissolved partner- 
ship and the Maple Street plant was sold. 

John Hendel then purchased a plant at the corner 
of Eleventh and Spruce streets, where for one year 
he went forward independently along the same general 
line of manufacture. His activities gained him wide 
recognition in the hat trade, and in 1871, two of 
his brothers, George and Henry B. Hendel, were 
received into the organization. They bought the 
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large building on South Fifth Street, which had been 
until that time conducted as the Wyomissing Woolen 
Mills. This factory they fitted out with the most 
modern machinery of the time for the manufacture 
of woolen hats, and thereby placed it in leading rank 
in the State in this industry. They operated as Ji 
Hendel & Brothers and developed a business of such 
magnitude as to command wide and favorable at- 
tention throughout the East. In 1879 John Hendel 
received into the organization as further associates 
his three sons, Levi H., Daniel J. and James M. 
Hendel. The constantly increasing growth of the 
business, requiring as it did greater numbers of ex- 
ecutives, other partners were also admitted by John 
Hendel, the founder remaining at the head of the 
organization until his retirement in 1895. This event 
closed a period of thirty-five years of activity as a 
hat manufacturer, and Mr. Hendel holds honored 
place in the records of industrial advance in Berks 
County. The enterprise has gone forward under the 
leadership of his sons, and under the title of John 
Hendel’s Sons, until at the present time it is one of 
the foremost American concerns in the hat trade. 
In other realms of local advance, John Hendel 
filled equally constructive responsibilities and bore a 
worthy and honored part. He was for many years a 
director of the First National Bank of Reading, also 
of the Reading Trust Company, and his long and 
eminently successful record as an industrial executive 
made his usefulness in these Organizations wide and 
permanent. A Republican by political convictions, 
and a fearless advocate of the principles and policies 
of the party, Mr. Hendel was a cordial supporter of 
every endeavor which contributed to the welfare of 
the civic body and advanced its economic prosperity. 
A previous history of Berks County said of this 
distinguished and outstanding captain of industry: 


He was very highly esteemed for his superior character 
88 & man; and he had an exceptional career as one of 
the leading successful manufacturers at Reading for 
twenty-five years, having operated his large establishment 
in a most remarkable manner through all the costly 
fluctuations of that trying period. 


In those realms of endeavor which reach out to 
others the fraternal or benevolent hand, John Hendel 
from his youth bore a worthy and ever generous part. 
His lofty character was expressed in great generosity 
of spirit toward those less fortunate than himself, 
and he was a leading member of Chandler Lodge, 
No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons, taking the spirit 
of the order into his every day life, as well as into the 
councils of the fraternity. He was further affiliated 
with the Masonic Order as a member of De Molay 
Commandery, No. 9, Knights Templar. Deeply re- 
ligious in spirit and always devoted to the work of 
the Evangelical Church, of which he was a member, 
he did much to promote and develop the growth of 
this church society in Berks County and indeed in 
this general section of the State, and his work in 
the local church organization was of great significance 
to its prosperity. For many years he served as 
steward and trustee of the Reading Evangelical 


Church, and also was prominent in the organization 
as a class-leader. 

John Hendel married, in 1853, Catharine Stieff, 
daughter of William Stieff, of Adamstown, and they 
were the parents of eleven children: Levi H.; Daniel 
J., a sketch of whom follows; James M.; John O.; 
Mary A., wife of Walter A. Boas; George W.; 
Charles W., a sketch of whom follows; Edwin F., a 
sketch of whom follows; Harrison P., a sketch of 
whom follows; Harvey H.; and Catharine A., wife 
of George G. Guenther. Of these children, John O., 
George W., and Harvey H., died at an early age, and 
‘James M. was the New York representative of John 
Hendel’s Sons for a number of years and until his 
death, which occurred in 1889, when he was thirty- 
two years of age. 


DANIEL JACOB HENDEL—Rarely does a man 
in any realm show greater ability in leadership 
than has Daniel Jacob Hendel, of Reading, who for 
many years was at the head of one of the greatest 
and most important hat factories of the East, the 
firm long known under the trade title of John 
Hendel’s Sons. In recent years Mr. Hendel has per- 
mitted himself more leisure, and thereby has been 
enabled to devote his splendid energies and the ac- 
cumulated experience gained in business to those 
interests of a benevolent and general nature for which 
the rush and hurry of industrial. responsibility leave 
little time ‘or opportunity. He has delegated the 
actual work of the office to other hands, but still holds 
a large financial interest in the business and is fre- 
quently consulted on those matters which vitally affect 
its progress and in which his long and successful 
experience is of inestimable value. 

Daniel Jacob Hendel, second child and second son 
of John and Catharine (Stieff) Hendel, was born in 
Adamstown, Pennsylvania, July 8, 1855. Educated 
in Adamstown and Reading, he also covered a course 
at the Millersville State Normal School, then entered 
his father’s factory, familiarizing himself with the 
business in every department, Serving an apprentice- 
ship as a stranger would have done, he was made 
foreman of the finishing department at the age of 
twenty-one years, and from that time forward he filled 
large responsibility. His ability was clearly evident, 
even in those early years, and his progress was 
acknowledged as that of a talented and alert execu- 
tive. 

The leadership of Daniel Jacob Hendel began with 
the retirement of his honored father, and with his 
experience in the organization and his brilliant natural 
equipment he took over the great responsibilities of 
the concern, which had now assumed large impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, he extended the scope of the 
interest ever more widely and largely, and through 
his counsel the manufacture of wool hats was 
abandoned in December, 1897. He was confident that 
wider opportunities lay in the production of soft fur 
hats of medium quality. The entire plant was re- 
modeled, and a complete equipment of new ma- 


chinery of a different type than formerly used was 
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installed. The results were most gratifying. Where 
the interest had extended over a considerable area 
in the past, the sales of the new product extended 
to all parts of the United States and Canada. Sales 
agents were sent to New York, Chicago, and all the 
principal cities of this country, also to Canadian busi- 
ness centers, and the distribution of the product has 
even reached the export trade. Through all his activ- 
ities as the leader and chief executive of the interest, 
Daniel Jacob: Hendel maintained inviolate the princi- 
ples of integrity and the standards of attainment which 
have come to be associated with the Hendel name 
in every manufacturing plant with which it had been 
identified. Mr. Hendel led the organization to a lead- 
ing position in the trade in America. The develop- 
ment and expansion of the enterprise has been his 
life work, and no figure in Reading is more sincerely 
honored in the industrial world than that of the now 
venerable Daniel Jacob Hendel. In January, 1924, 
Mr. Hendel laid aside his responsibilities as leader 
of this great organization, turning them over to the 
younger men whom he had trained and who still 
feel the inspiration of his long leadership. Mr. 
Hendel’s son, George Stanley Hendel, and his nephew, 
Raymond H. Hendel, are now at the head of this 
great concern which is still going forward under the 
title which for thirty years has meant so much to 
industrial Reading, John Hendel’s Sons. 

It was but natural that during the long years of 
his business activity various civic and fraternal inter- 
ests should seek the co-operation and influence of 
Mr. Hendel. He has for many years been a director 
of the First National Bank, and its successor, the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company. His service in this 
capacity was unbroken over the merger of these two 
important institutions. He is still identified with the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company in the same capacity, 
and his wise counsel is considered one of the strong 
and progressive forces which count for the continued 
and ever widening growth of the institution. In 
many benevolent and charitable endeavors Mr. 
Hendel has always lent his influence to worthy effort, 
but of this phase of his career the world knows little. 
He has chosen to aid the poor and down-trodden 
without ostentation or parade, and perhaps for that 
reason his work in this general realm is the more 
deeply appreciated both by his fellow-laborers for the 
common good and by those who feel the benefit of his 
aid and benevolence. In many branches of organized 
endeavor he lends his influence to progressive and 
forward-looking effort of every nature. 

Fraternally, Mr. Hendel is an outstanding figure of 
his day. He was made a member in 1883 of St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 453, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Reading, and was advanced steadily through the 
degrees of the Chapter and Council, also becoming 
a member of Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights 
Templar, which he served as Eminent Commander 
in the year 1894. Mr. Hendel is a charter member 
of Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, by which he attained the thirty-second degree in 
Masonry. He has long been treasurer of this body 
and still serves in that capacity. On September 19, 


‘of Reading. 


1911, Mr. Hendel had the very unusual distinction of 
receiving the thirty-third degree in Masonry at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, and he thus stands in the 
small group of Americans who have been thus hon- 
ored. He is further identified with Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
Mr. Hendel’s life story is a full and 
highly commendable record of honorable achieve- 
ment and high attainment. His usefulness is of that 
vital type which ever contributes to the growth of 
the civic body and the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. He is one of the most highly-esteemed and 
revered figures in Reading today, and numbers among 
the people of Pennsylvania and of the trade in which 
he was so long active countless friends who delight 
to do honor to his name. 

Daniel J. Hendel married, in 1880, Amanda M. 
Bachmann, daughter of Charles S. and Sarah F. 
(Barndt) Bachmann. Mr. and Mrs. Hendel are the 
parents of three sons: George Stanley; Fred Bach- 
mann and Harry Bachmann, twins, who died in 
early youth. George S. Hendel is now the head of 
the firm of John Hendel’s Sons, and is demonstrating 
in this largely responsible position the same ability 
and integrity which have made the Hendel name 
one of the most noteworthy in the history of Berks 
County. 





CHARLES W. HENDEL—One of the foremost 
executives of fiance in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
is Charles W. Hendel, a leading citizen of Reading. 
Besides his position as president of the Reading Na- 
tional Bank, he is affiliated with various branches 
of industrial advance. Mr. Hendel is a man of large 
and constructive ability and in his varied interests 
is exerting a strong influence for progress along 
many lines of effort. Mr. Hendel is a son of John 
and Catharine (Stieff) Hendel, both now deceased. 

Charles W. Hendel was born in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, February 22, 1864. Receiving his early 
education in the public schools of Reading, he later 
attended Centenary Collegiate Institute, at Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, then a co-educational school but 
now a school for girls. Following the completion 
of his studies, Mr. Hendel associated himself with 
his father in the plant of which the latter was the 
owner, the activities of this enterprise being the 
manufacture of wool hats. Beginning in a minor 
capacity and familiarizing himself with every phrase 
of the business by the practical method of experience, 
Mr. Hendel fitted himself for executive responsibility, 
which he assumed in the year 1886. Embarking in 
a similar business in an independent way, he estab- 
lished himself as the pioneer fur hat manufacturer 
in this section. Purchasing and remodeling a build- 


ing on South 3rd Street, below Pine Street, for the 
purpose, he began operations in 1890 and he later 
rebuilt and enlarged the capacity of the plant. His 
success in this enterprise was due to his practical 
grasp of affairs and conditions in the business world. 
He continued at the head of a constantly widening 
interest until the year 1918, when he sold the plant 
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to his son, Paul B. Hendel, now the head of the 
concern which is still actiye and successful. Mr. 
Hendel has since retired from active business, al- 
though he still retains a financial interest in various 
industrial Organizations. Mr, Hendel’s career from 
the first has been one of constructive endeavor, and 
for a number of years he was actively engaged in 
the management of the Reading Cold Storage and 
Ice Company, of which he is still vice-president and 
a director. He is also a director and vice-president 
of the Angelica Water Company and of the North 
Lebanon Foundry Company. Mr. Hendel’s long 
experience and successful activity in the world of in. 
dustry led financial leaders many years ago to seek 
his codperation in banking affairs in Reading and 
he became one of the Organizers of the Reading 
National Bank, of which he was made the first sec- 
retary of the board of directors. The Presidency of 
this institution became vacant in 
Mr. Hendel was considered the suitable and logical 
Successor. His election followed immediately and 
under his leadership the organization is now going 
forward to ever larger success with a capital of over 
$500,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. Mr. Hendel 
has few interests except of a business nature. He 
enjoys traveling and has visited many lands, He is 
a member of the Berkshire Country Club; Wash- 
ington Library; the Wyomissing Club; and the 
Masonic Order. 

Mr. Hendel was Married twice. His first wife, 
Emma L. Stoltz, daughter of Jacob and Rebecca 
Stoltz, died in 1910. She was the mother of the 
following children: Dr, Charles W., Jive hod. a 
member of the faculty of Princeton University; Dr. 
James M., Ph. D., a member of the faculty of Hunter 
College, New York City; Ruth H.; Paul B.; and 
Elizabeth S., wife of Dallas D. Dupre, Jr., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In 1912 Mr. Hendel was married to 
Adelaide L, Keller, daughter of Jefferson M. and 
Helen Keller, with whom he resides at No. 746 
Centre Avenue. 


—— 


EDWIN FRANKLIN HENDEL—The life record 
of Edwin Franklin Hendel reflected honor upon the 


ment as a business executive marked his career as 
One of permanent ‘Significance to the people. A man 
of large breadth of mind, coupled with the genial 
Spirit of brotherhood toward all mankind, he gave to 
every phase of life and its responsibilities the whole- 
hearted endeavor which counts for the constant up- 
lift and well-being of the civic body. Mr. Hendel was 
for a number of years the junior partner of the inter- 
nationally important firm of John Hendel’s Sons, and 
his place in the organization was one of definite and 
outstanding leadership. 

Edwin F, Hendel was born at St. Lawrence, near 
the city of Reading, March 30, 1866, and was the 
eighth child and the seventh son of John and Cath- 
arine (Stieff) Hendel. An infant when the family 


the year 1920 and 


residence was removed within the city limits, Mr. 
Hendel attended the public schools of Reading, and 
later completed his studies in Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. In common with his brothers, he became 
interested in the manufacture of hats and learned 
this trade in all its details in his father’s factory, 
which was even then one of the important plants in 
its field in America. He continued active in the 
plant as an employee until 1895, then with his two 
brothers, Daniel J. and Harrison P., he formed the 
co-partnership, which from that time forward was 
known as John Hendel’s Sons. Mr. Hendel’s share 
in the development and Progress of the enterprise 


a large ability and a progressive 
attitude. This spirit of ever looking forward was 
perhaps the most characteristic phase of Mr. Hendel’s 
nature, for no question came before him for con- 
sideration without receiving the closest attention, both 
as it might affect the future, as well as the immediate 
Present. Always approachable, always glad to listen 
to the problems of others, and willing to bear a full 
share of the general responsibility, Mr. Hendel was 
sincerely esteemed and beloved among the personnel 
of the factory, both official and employees. In the 
Progress of the day, no matter what branch of worthy 
effort appealed to him for aid and support, he gave 
to contemporary advance the loyal endeavor of the 
worthy and devoted citizen. In fraternal affairs Mr. 
Hendel was largely Prominent, having been a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted 
Masons, from 1903 until his death. He was also 
affiliated with the Chapter and Council, and in June 
of the same year he received the thirty-second degree 
in Masonry in the Philadelphia Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite. He was later demitted from 
that body to become a charter member of Reading 
Consistory, which affiliation he held until his death. 
Mr. Hendel’s death was widely felt, not only in the 
Organization of which he was a leading executive, 
but throughout the city, county and State, and also 
in the hat trade. His exemplary life and worthy 
character will long be remembered by all whose 
privilege it was to know him, and the inspiration of 
his example will live for many years in Reading and 
will continue to be an influence for progress in 
generations to come. 

Edwin Franklin Hendel married, in 1887, Mary A. 
Faber, daughter of John T. and. Savilla (Miller) 
Faber, of Reading. Mr. and Mrs. Hendel are the 
Parents of two children: Raymond Harrison; and 
Catharine Marie, wife of Charles A. Mills. 


Periph ttn A 

HARRISON P, HENDEL—One of the most de- 
Plorable losses suffered by the city of Reading within 
recent years was the death of Harrison P, Hendel, 
which occurred in 1907. A young man of large 
ability, who had attained a distinguished position in 
the manufacturing world, Mr. Hendel was a citizen 
of whom no derogatory word could be spoken with 
truth. He was gifted with a temperament unusually 
charming, and his spirit of generous, kindly, upright 
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manhood had carried him to a position where every 
member of the community, who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance, honored and esteemed him and he was uni- 
versally known. As a supporter of all worthy effort 
in civic, social, and fraternal endeavor, as well as in 
his position as a leading manufacturer, Mr. Hendel 
commanded the esteem and admiration of all. As a 
churchman he was a leader of religious advance and 
a consistent exponent of the principles of Christian 
brotherhood, which formed a part of his creed. In- 
deed, in every relation of life, he was a man exemplary 
and worthy of the highest praise. ; 

Harrison P. Hendel, the youngest son of John 
and Catharine (Stieff) Hendel to live to-a mature age 
and successful activity, was born in Reading, Sep- 
tember 12, 1867. He was educated in Reading, and 
in a nationally famous school in Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. As a young lad he, as well as his brothers, 
entered the hat manufacturing plant of which his 
father was the head, and familiarized himself with 
the business by the practical method of experience 
in each department. His first position in the Hendel 
plant was in the capacity of clerk, and he filled minor 
responsibilities of a general nature until 1895, when, 
with the re-organization of the concern, he became 
a member of the firm, which from that time until the 
present has been known as John Hendel’s Sons. 
Thus, for about twelve years, Mr. Hendel was iden- 
tified with the organization in an executive capacity, 
and during the entire period his endeavors counted 
largely to sustain the standing and promote the 
growth of this great concern. Still a young man 
when he was called, can it be doubted to higher 
usefulness and activity, his associates and the people 
generally were looking forward to a long and ever- 
widening usefulness, and in the immediate organiza- 
tion his worth and inspiring presence were valued 
very highly. 

Mr. Hendel was prominent in various branches of 
social and fraternal advance, and a supporter of all 
worthy effort in every civic and benevolent field. He 
was a prominent member of the Masonic Order, and 
was one of the most popular members of Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Reading. With many fellow-members of 
this organization he started for the Shrine Conven- 
tion on the Pacific Coast in May, 1907. He was a 
passenger on the ill-fated train which was wrecked 
at Honda, California, on May 11th, of that year, and 
with many other citizens of Reading, who represented 
the flower of the city, men of distinguished attain- 
ments in many realms of advance throughout the 
County of Berks and the State of Pennsylvania, he 
lost ‘his life in that catastrophe. The fearful news 
of that terrible wreck stunned the people of Reading. 
There was scarcely a home which did not directly or 
indirectly feel the terrible loss, and the entire Hendel 
organization mourned. Mr. Hendel’s brothers im- 
mediately purchased his interest in the concern from 
his heirs, and the work of the plant went forward 
with only the interruption of a brief recess in honor 
of his name. To his countless friends, as well as to 
his immediate associates, Mr. Hendel’s death was a 


deep and never-to-be-forgotten grief. His life was so 
full of promise, and his attainments having already 
placed him in so broadly noteworthy a position, it 
seemed he could not be spared from the community. 
The inscrutable hand of Providence removed him 
from the community at a time when he was in the 
zenith of his powers, when seemingly many years of 
usefulness yet lay before him. Nevertheless the in- 
spiration of his memory and the sacred trust he left 
to those who carried on the interest are still forces 
of vital significance to the progress of the city of 
Reading, and surely it may be said that his life was 
not in vain. 





HENRY B. HAGY—The financial advance of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has been guided by a group 
of thoroughly progressive men who see the future in 
every phase of current progress and appreciate the 
importance of directing passing events into channels 
which will contribute to the welfare and happiness of 
generations to come. Henry B. Hagy, president of 
the Pennsylvania Trust Company, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, is a representative figure of this group, and 
his endeavors have carried him to an enviable position 
in the local world of finance. The Hagy family is a 
very ancient one, and for many generations has been 
established in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the 
early pioneers in this section bearing leading part in 
the founding and developing of the prosperous com- 
munities which have been of such significance to the 
growth of the State and development of its industries. 
William Hagy, Mr. Hagy’s father, was throughout his 
lifetime a prominent and successful merchant of Read- 
ing, and married Sarah A. Bitler, also a member of an 
old Pennsylvania family. Both parents are now de- 
ceased. 

Henry B. Hagy was born at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 2, 1864. His education was received 
in the local public and high schools, his graduation 
from high school occurring in the class of 1883, Mr. 
Hagy, in 1883, became identified with Kendall 
Brothers, civil engineers, active in this and allied 
fields in Reading. This firm, in a subsequent year 
(1885), established a private bank, and Mr. Hagy 
remained with the institution for about one year as 
the teller and bookkeeper. He then entered the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company, with its organization 
in 1886, the business of Kendall Brothers having been 
absorbed by this company. Mr. Hagy served as 
the first teller and bookkeeper of this new concern 
and his connection with the institution has been con- 
tinuous since. Working up through the various 
grades of responsibility to his present pre-eminent 
position as president, Mr. Hagy has served the con- 
cern in practically every executive capacity, his un- 
tiring zeal and faithfulness to duty being potent 
factors in the growth and development of the insti- 
tution. This is now one of the strongest banks in 
the State of Pennsylvania and holds a leading position 
among financial institutions of the East. The Penn- 
sylvania Trust Company was organized June 21, 1886, 
and serving as teller and general bookkeeper for a 
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little more than six years, Mr. Hagy was made sec- 
retary July 13, 1892. To the duties of this position 
were added those of assistant treasurer, on January 
24, 1898, then on February 9, 1904, Mr. Hagy was 
made treasurer and trust officer. By these gradual 
steps he rose to second vice-president, to which office 
he was elected January 25, 1912, and to vice-president 
November 14, 1916. His election to the presidency 
occurred February 8, 1921, and in this largely re- 
sponsible position he still ably serves. It is un- 
questionably a fact that the growth and popularity 
of this widely noted financial institution has been due 
in no slight measure to Mr. Hagy’s tireless en- 
deavors, his executive ability, and the genial sincere 
and ever forward-looking spirit which actuates his 
services. Mr. Hagy is deeply interested in all that 
tends to advance in any way the progress or welfare 
of Berks County, and bears a constructive part in 
every movement calculated to benefit the city and 
county, or the people of his day. Mr. Hagy has few 
affiliations not closely connected with his official posi- 
tion in the world of finance, but is a member of the 
Berkshire Country and Wyomissing clubs. He is a 
member of Christ Church, and for some years has 
served as clerk of the vestry. 

Henry B. Hagy married, at Marietta, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, October 11, 1899, Mary E. 
Eby, of Virginia, and they reside at No. 718 North 
Fifth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





ALFRED HENDRICKSON SATTER. 
THWAITE—Few men have been given to the city of 
Reading whose business ability and worthy spirit have 
been of closer significance to the people than was the case 
in the career of Alfred Hendrickson Satterthwaite. The 
recent death of this outstanding and worthy citizen cast 
a deep shadow of mourning over the community, for Mr. 
Satterthwaite was widely known in local circles and uni- 
versally esteemed. His long activity in Reading made him 
a true son of Pennsylvania, although he was a native of the 
adjacent State of New Jersey. A resident of Reading for 
nearly thirty-eight years, and during the entire time 
prominent in the business affairs of the community, Mr. 
Satterthwaite had come to be looked up as one of the 
foremost men of his day in commercial activities in Berks 
County. Applying his talents a3 he did to eminently prac- 
tical and useful business endeavors, he came in touch daily 
with the needs of the common people, and he was long af- 
filiated with the F. W. Woolworth interests in this city, later 
active in an independent way. 

The Satterthwaite family was one of wide prominence in 
Burlington County, New Jersey, for many generations, and 
Alfred Satterthwaite, Mr. Satterthwaite’s father, was a 
prominent citizen of that county, with residence at Cross- 
wicks and business interests in that section. Other mem- 
bers of the family still reside in New Jersey, and in every 
generation, from the pioneer down, the name has been con- 
nected with worthy endeavor and Progressive achievement, 
and they were valued members of the Society of Friends, 
Alfred Satterthwaite, Sr., married Catharine Hendrickson, 
also a member of a distinguished family long prominent in 
America. 


Alfred Hendrickson Satterthwaite was born in Cross~ 
wicks, Burlington County, New Jersey, July 30, 1862. 
He grew to manhood in his native place and had the ad- 
vantage of an excellent education, his father giving the 
lad the best opportunities he could afford. Coming to 
Reading in 1886, at the age of twenty-four years, Mr. 
Satterthwaite associated himself with the firm of William- 
son & Middleton, a men’s furnishing store on Penn 
Street, where he was active until 1887. When F. W. 
Woolworth, the nationally famous originator of the five 
and ten cent store idea, opened his first establishment in 
Reading, he induced Mr. Satterthwaite to become his 
local partner and manager. For twenty years Mr. Satter- 
thwaite remained active in that connection, developing an 
interest which took rank with the most important of Mr. 
Woolworth’s many branch - stores. Mr. Satterthwaite 
retired from this affiliation in 1916. In 1920 he associated 
himself with his son Frank W., in connection with the 
Standard Typewriter Company, opening a store on Sixth 
Street; later his was removed to Penn Street. There 
they conducted the business with large success until Mr, 
Satterthwaite, Sr’s. death. 

Mr. Satterthwaite’s health had ordinarily seemed of the 
best, and his sudden Passing, on February 12, 1924, was, 
accordingly, a great shock to the entire business world of 
Reading. The immediate cause of his death was heart 
trouble, and suffering a sudden attack, a physician was 
called, but although immediate measures were taken to 
relieve him, death followed within a few moments. Mr. 
Satterthwaite’s loss was universally felt in the community, 
for he was an eminently public-spirited citizen, always 
having borne a worthy and helpful part in every activity 
which counted for the general good. He was independent 
in political affiliation, and, as a citizen, a staunch supporter 
of American principles. Deeply loyal to American customs 
and ideals, he served during the World War in charge 
of the State and Federal Employment Bureau in Reading, 
and did much to promote the well-being and economic 
prosperity of the community. Fraternally, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite was affiliated with the Free and Accepted Masons, 
and his breadth of interest in all that counts for the welfare 
of his fellow-beings was expressed in his membership and 
activity in the Rotary Club. 

Alfred Henderson Satterthwaite married Catharine EF. 
Wanner, a member of a distinguished family of Pennsyl- 
vania. Martin Wanner, the Pioneer of this family, came 
to this country from the Palatinate in 1733, making the 
voyage on the ship “Samuel” from Rotterdam. Peter 
Wanner, his son, was a Prominent farmer of Colebrook- 
dale Township, and was thrice married. John Wanner, 
son of Peter and his third wife, Magdelina Dreibelbis, 
widow of an early Rothermel, was born in Maiden Creek 
Township, October 10, 1788, but his lifetime was principally 
spent in Ruscombmanor Township. Joel B. Wanner, 
son of John and Elizabeth (Biehl) Wanner, was born in 
Ruscombmanor Township, and became one of the foremost 
lawyers of Reading and one of the most noteworthy citizens 
of his day. He was mayor of the city of Reading at 
one time, and was a leading Democrat. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War and was presented with a sword by the 
City Council of Reading. The Hon. Joel B. Wanner mar- 
ried Anna Louise Zieber, and of their children, Catharine 
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E. became the wife of Alfred Hendrickson Satterthwaite, as 
above mentioned. The children of Mr. and Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite are: 1. Frank W., now manager of the Standard 
Typewriter Company, who resides at home. 2. Alfred W., 
who graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, class of 1913, who died 
in 1918. He married Helen Kestner, of Connecticut, and 
left two children: Alfred W., and Marcia. The Kestners 
belong to one of the honored pioneer families of Berks 
County. 3. Ruth Louise, wife of Harry N. Atwood. She 
died in 1920, leaving three children: Katrina Satterthwaite, 
Ruth Louise, and Gene Nelson. Mrs. Satterthwaite survives 
her husband and lives at the homestead at No. 715 North 
Fifth Street, Reading. 





HON. JOEL B. WANNER—In the person of the 
Hon. Joel B. Wanner, of Reading, the city which bears 
this name was represented in the progress of his time by 
such spirit as all too rarely is given to any community or 
to any profession. Mr. Wanner was one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of Reading, and twice mayor of this 
city, also a veteran of the Civil War, and in every phase 
of his career his activities moved parallel with civic, State, 
and National progress. 

The Wanner family is one of more than usual distinc- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic, and dates back to very 
early times in Germany. The family seat, however, was 
originally in Austria, and through many early generations 
the head of the family was allied with political affairs 
throughout Europe. This line is traced to the year 790 
A. D. when Charles the Great, then on the throne of 
France, extended the limits of Wangen, a leading city of 
Upper Swabia, and built high walls about the city. He 
then appointed, as chief counsellor of the city, Bertrand de 
Vanneres, who has come down in history as “a distinguished 
and experienced warrior.” He was a native of France, 
later went to Germany, and upon becoming a resident 
of Wangen he adopted the surname of Wanner as more 
closely conforming to the German language. Thus as 
Bertrand Wanner he was known. He married Julia Kurtz, 
of Recordia, and his death occurred in the year 832, two 
sons, Winifred and Herbert, surviving him, they carrying 
the same name and escutcheon. The escutcheon of the 
family is given in a standard historical work as follows: 

Two lilies were engraved upon his shield and one upon 
the helmet; these composed the escutcheon of the family in 
France. Besides the two lillies he had engraved on the sides 


of the one a horn, as a sign that he was empowered to counsel 
and protect those of the city. 


Even in early times the Wanner family became very 
numerous, and many members still reside in the city of 
Wangen, where they are counted among the nobility. King 
Ludwig re-established and ratified their rank; the escutch- 
eon was improved in his reign and awarded to the families 
of the name in Upper Swabia. Charles V, of Germany, 
ordered biographies prepared commemorating the names 
of the foremost members of the family and placed in the 
archives at Vienna. There they are still in an excellent 
state of preservation and an object of interest to every- 
one knowing the name. Because of almost unceasing war 
only two families of the Wanner name remained in 
Germany in the year 1539. The heads of these families 





were Godfried and Henry Wangen, both counsellors of 
Wangen, and from the former the line of present interest 
descends. 

Godfried Wanner founded the line which still exists in 
Swabia, but not all of his children remained there. He 
became chief burgess of Wangen, and was considered one 
of the most distinguished men of his time. He married 
Lucia Dollinger and left three sons: William, Anthony, 
and Friedrich, of whom the eldest remained in Wangen, 
the second spent his life in Augsburg, and the youngest 
removed to Switzerland. ‘The father of these sons died 
in “1592. 

Henry Wanner, another son of Godfried Wanner, whose 
death preceded that of his father by twelve years, went 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main and became a wealthy trader in 
gold and silver. He married Bertha Jannetka, and their 
son was Rudolph, of whom further. 

Rudolph Wanner became a very wealthy goldsmith of 
Frankfort. During the Thirty Years War, however, he 
was subjected to repeated robberies by the Spaniards, and 
his sons inherited only a small patrimony. 

(I) In direct line of descent Martin Wanner, the 
pioneer of the family in America, came to this country from 
the Palatinate in 1733, being a member of the great party 
of refugees from religious and political persecution who 
crossed the Atlantic oh the ship “Samuel” from Rotterdam, 
landing on this side near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
August 17, 1733. He established the name at Colebrook- 
dale, Berks County, Pennsylvania, and his three sons: 
Christian, Jacob, and Peter, became in their turn worthy 
and progressive citizens of this section. Of the life of 
the eldest no record remains; Jacob married Mary Eliza- 
beth Dreibelbis, their children being: Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, David, Peter, Magdalina, and Mary; Peter was the 
next in line; and the three daughters linked the family name 
with other families of importance in that early time. 

(IE) Peter Wanner, son of Martin Wanner, removed 
to Fleetwood, then known as Coxtown, where he conducted 
the Old Stone Hotel, one of the most famous taverns of its 
time, where many celebrated people of the time stopped 
when traveling in this region. He also conducted a grist 
mill and woolen mill, and lived to the great age of ninety- 
two years, passing away at the home of his son John. 
Peter Wanner married (first) Catharine Rothermel, and 
they were the parents of six children. He married (second) 
Anna M. Schwartz, and their three children all died in 


infancy. He married (third) Magdelina (Dreibelbis) 
Rothermel. 
(III) John Wanner, son of Peter and Magdelina 


(Dreibelbis-Rothermel) Wanner, was considered one of the 
very highly distinguished men of his time, and his activities 
both as business man and as a citizen led the people to 
hold him in the loftiest esteem. Several times he was 
elected justice of the peace and county commissioner, and 
was elected to represent his place of residence in the 
Legislature of his native State. He founded the homestead 
on a farm near Kutztown, on the Reading Road, and there 
died in November, 1842, in the prime of life. John Wanner 
married Elizabeth Biehl, daughter of Christian Biehl, and 
they were the parents of the following children: Maria, 
who became the wife of Mr. Sharadin; Anna, wife of a 
Mr. Mertz; Ephraim, who died at an early age; William, 
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who became a successful farmer; John Daniel, a surveyor 
and farmer; Joel B., of further mention; Peter Christian, 
married a Miss Moyer; John Charles, a successful mer- 
chant of Philadelphia; Charles H., a well known physician, 
who married a Miss Hilbert; Elizabeth, who married into 
the Humbert family; Amos, a successful lawyer; and Henry, 
a tanner and currier. 

(IV) The Hon. Joel B. Wanner, son of John and Eliza- 
beth (Biehl) Wanner, was born March 5, 1821. Following 
his early studies, he entered Franklin and Marshall College, 
_ from which he was graduated in the class of 1846. Reared 
on the farm, he taught school to secure the necessary 
funds for his college education, and following the com- 
pletion of his course in the liberal arts he studied law 
under the Hon. William Strong, of Reading. His ad- 
mission to the bar occurred in 1849. Practicing his chosen 
profession in the city of Reading, Mr. Wanner became a 
leading figure of his time, and in addition to his individual 
interests he handled much real estate. He was an able 
and forceful speaker, thus a striking figure in any court 
of law, while he always kept profoundly informed of legal 
practice and precedent, making his advice of great and 
permanent value to his clients. He was active in practice 
until his death with the interruption of frequent public 
services of importance and honor. 

A loyal Democrat, and always a leader of his party, Mr. 
Wanner was elected mayor of the city of Reading in 1856. 
and filled that office with honor and distinction for two 
years. He was nominated by his party as a candidate for 
United States Congress to fill the unexpired term of the 
Hon. J. Glancy Jones, but the strength of the Republican 
Party was too great and he failed of election. In 1861 
he was again elected mayor of Reading and served until 
August, 1862, when he resigned to take up arms in defense 
of the Union. 

He was commissioned major of the 128th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, August 25, 1862, and 
participated in the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
resigning from the service, November 29, 1862. In the 
fall of that year Mr. Wanner was again his party’s can- 
didate for the United States Congress, but again the strong 
feeling against the party caused his defeat. He died at 
his Reading home in the year 1876, and was considered 
one of the most worthy and distinguished citizens of his 
day. It was said that he did his full duty as he saw it, 
as a Christian man and a good citizen, and it is of interest 
to note that even in his lifetime he was given the ap- 
preciation of his fellow-citizens for his many worthy deeds 
and services. The City Council of Reading presented him 
with a sword in acknowledgement of his patriotism and 
distinguished public services. 

The Hon. Joel B. Wanner married Anna Louise Zieber, 
daughter of Philip Zieber, and a member of an old family. 
Mrs. Wanner died in Reading in 1895. They were the 
parents of five children, of whom only one is living, 
Catharine E., wife of the late Alfred H. Satterthwaite 
(GeV). 


JOSEPH B. GANTER—A life of more than usual 
significance to the people of Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was that of Joseph B. Ganter, whose usefulness 
was evident in various branches of community ad- 


vance as well as in the individual endeavors which 
carried him to success. Mr. Ganter was a man of 
large ability, who won his way to an outstanding 
position through his native genius for the manage- 
ment of affairs and whose exemplary life and career 
formed one of the bright chapters in the history 
of Berks County. He not only devoted his business 
endeavors to useful pursuits which contributed to 
the general welfare, but in the public affairs of his 
day he gave to the world the constructive ability 
and devoted effort of the experienced executive of 
large natural talent. More than a decade has passed 
since his death brought sorrow to the people of Read- 
ing, but his name is still spoken among all who knew 
him as one of the honored names of the municipality. 

The Ganter family is a distinguished one in Baden, 
Germany, and Mr. Ganter’s grandfather, Philip Ganter, 
was born in Thannheim, in that duchy, where he 
married Mary Fahrenbach, and there their five chil- 
dren were born. Enduring a period of religious and 
political tyranny from which thousands fled to Amer- 
ica about the middle of the nineteenth century, Philip 
Ganter left his position and fortune for the sake of 
moral liberty in 1850, and crossing the Atlantic with 
his wife and children, also the daughter of his eldest 
son, he settled near Marietta, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. There the family took leading rank 
in social advance, while Philip Ganter became one of 
the most prominent citizens of his day. 

Joseph A. Ganter, son of Philip Ganter, was born 
in Thannheim, Germany, and was a mature young 
man when he came with the family to America. First 
employed in an iron furnace in Marietta, he removed 
to Berks County, where his wife joined him a year 
following the arrival of the Ganter family. Securing 
any honest employment at the beginning, he worked 
as a laborer, then was able soon to better himself in 
the employ of the McIlvaine Iron Company. His 
thrift and business judgment counted largely for the 
prosperity of the family, for he early purchased prop- 
erty, paying only a small amount at the time of the 
transaction. His tireless energy made him a valued 
employee of the concern and he remained with the 
same company until breaking health compelled him to 
seek less strenuous employment. Removing to No. 
40 Hamilton Street, he was one of the earliest settlers 
of that section, which was known sometimes as Rick- 
town but more generally as Gantertown. For many 
years he conducted a hotel, located at No. 38 Hamilton 
Street, and this interest developed to such importance 
that it later occupied a handsome structure, opening 
upon Front and Hamilton streets and Schuylkill 
Avenue. This became the famous and popular Hamil- 
ton House, and he continued as its host until his 
retirement, when he removed to No. 213 North Ninth 
Street. During all these years Joseph A. Ganter had 
invested and reinvested his savings with such wisdom 
and foresight that his extensive real estate holdings 
gained rapidly in value. He was thus able to give 
all his children a good start in life, and his generous 
contributions to public and benevolent endeavors 
made his name one of large significance to the people. 
Joseph A. Ganter married Theresa Bucher, and they 
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were the parents of six sons and three daughters: 
Benjamin; Francis X.; Franklin; Joseph B., of further 
mention; Edward; Charles; Pauline; Rosa; and 
Theresa. 

Joseph B. Ganter, son of Joseph A. and Theresa 
(Bucher) Ganter, was born in Reading, in January, 
1864, and died in the place of his birth, November 
5, 1913. He received his education in the parochial 
schools of Reading, but he was preéminently self- 
educated, for from his early life his persistent search 
for knowledge was one of the most constructive 
characteristics of his nature. His first business was 
along such lines of endeavor as he was able to com- 
mand, and his wages at times would amount to as 
small a sum as seventy-five cents per week. Feeling 
that these desultory endeavors would amount to little 
in the end, Mr. Ganter soon entered upon an ap- 
prenticeship in the employ of Henry C. Geissler, with 
whom he learned the trade of tinsmith. His inde- 
pendent spirit was expressed when he was still a 
young man by his launching out for himself with a 
small hardware store, located at No. 201 Schuylkill 
Avenue. He also dealt in house-furnishings, and was 
active at his trade. Later Mr. Ganter retired from 
commercial affairs and established himself in build- 
ing activities in partnership with Adolph Eichner. 
On April 5, 1901, a third associate was received into 
the firm which thereby became known as Ganter, 
Davis & Eichner, but this endured for only one year, 
the original partners going forward thereafter to- 
gether. Many of the fine and now well established 
suburbs of Reading were at least in part promoted 
and built up by these progressive men, and Mr. 
Ganter’s participation in real estate brokerage and 
development formed an influence of permanent sig- 
nificance in the advance of the municipality. Mr. 
Ganter won large success, his excellent judgment 
guiding him away from the many pitfalls and dangers 
of business affairs, and his eminent fair dealing giv- 
ing his name and his every endeavor the respect and 
honor of the people. Few men of Reading ever en- 
joyed more fully the confidence of their associates 
and cotemporaries, and in the record of his life the 
city was benefited. Mr. Ganter was one of the 
organizers of the Schuylkill Fire Company, and until 
his last years held membership in the organization, 
retaining his keen interest in its welfare until his 
death. Politically a Democrat, he cared nothing for 
the honors and emoluments of office, but he was a 
worker for the good of the party. Fraternally he 
was connected with Aerie No. 66, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles; the Northwestern Beneficial Association; 
and the Harmonia Beneficial Association. He at- 
tended St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church. 

Joseph B. Ganter married, at St. Paul’s Roman 
Catholic Church, of Reading, on September 13, 1887, 
Mary Louise Zwukeller, of Macungie, Pennsylvania, 
daughter of Joseph and Marietta Zwukeller, both 
deceased. Mrs. Ganter’s father was born in Baden, 
Germany, and coming to this country at the age 
of nineteen, located first in Macungie and later in 


Mertztown. He was an ore mine contractor through- 


out the greater part of his career and a leading 
figure in his field, 





JOHN LLEWELLYN RHOADS—When the tide 
of prosperity carries a man to a high position in life, 
all honor is due him if he meets responsibility wisely 
and faithfully, but when it is only through his own 
struggles that he is able even to reach firm ground, 
and then climbs to prominence and influence, he 
becomes an example worthy of the most earnest 
emulation. Berks County, Pennsylvania, has its share 
of men who inherit both wealth and position, and 
those who achieve these advantages, and in the latter 
group stands John Llewellyn Rhoads, who for many 
years has been a national figure in industrial progress, 
and in many branches of local endeavor holds a lead- 
ing place, his interests centering in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Rhoads inherited the sturdy integrity 
which has given the name the closest significance to 
the welfare and prosperity of Berks County for many 
generations, and also the aggressive spirit and indo- 
mitable perseverance which led him to make an early 
start in an independent way that carried him to great 
success. 

The Rhoads family has been one of large prom- 
inence in Berks County, Pennsylvania, for many 
generations, and the first mention of the name in this 
section is said to have been Jacob Rhoads, of Boyers- 
town, Pennsylvania, a prosperous citizen of an early 
day with considerable property interests. Prior to 
this, however, the name was Roth, and Mathias 
Roth was the pioneer of the family in this State. 
Hezekiah Rhoads, Mr. Rhoads’ grandfather, was one 
of the foremost citizens of Boyerstown, and a man 


of more than usual influence in this section. Frank- = 


lin Rhoads, his son and father of the subject of this 
review, was born in 1837, and died in December of 
1915, at an advanced age. In early life, he followed 
farming, then later became a bookkeeper in the 
National Union Bank, of Boyerstown. Highly edu- 
cated, both through school attendance and by self 
study, he qualified for the work of a surveyor, and 
activities of this nature commanded a share of his 
time and attention for many years. He married 
Rebecca Lorah, who died at the age of thirty-six 
years, and they were the parents of five sons and 
four daughters, of whom four sons and two daughters 
still survive. The mother of these children was also 
a member of a broadly prominent family of Berks 
County, and a daughter of John Lorah, of Amity 
Township. Her great-grandfather’s farm of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one acres is now the property of her 
son, John Llewellyn Rhoads. 

John Llewellyn Rhoads was born in Amity Town- 
ship, Berks County, Pennsylvania, January 30, 1868. 
The family resided on the farm in his boyhood, and 
with the multiplicity of duties which fell to his lot, 
his school attendance was sadly neglected, twenty- 
four months at the district schools of the period com- 
prising his entire formal education. Mr. Rhoads, 
however, is a born leader, and with seemingly inex- 
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haustible energy, has conquered every adverse con- 
dition, surmounted every obstacle and achieved much. 
Leaving home at the age of ten years on account of 
the death of his mother, he secured a position on a 
farm, turning to the only work with which he was 
familiar. Active along this line until January of 1885, 
he then entered the employ of the Scott Works, of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, as pattern maker’s apprentice. 
His first year’s wages amounted to forty cents per 
day, and as he was obliged to pay fifty cents per day 
for his board, the discrepancy had to be made good 
out of his savings from farm work, and by odd jobs 
done during his spare hours. This left little time 
for pleasure, and gave the lad a closely intimate 
knowledge of the value of money. Serving an ap- 
prenticeship of four years, Mr. Rhoads went to 
Davenport, Iowa, in the year 1889, and there became 
identified with the Davenport Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where he was active for one year and three 
months. During these early years he made a point 
of saving a portion of his income, and upon leaving 
the Iowa concern, where he had risen to foreman in 
that short period of time, he returned to Reading. 
At that time (1890) entering the employ of the 
Reading Iron Company, he remained with that con- 
cern for about three years, after which he became 
identified with the Textile Machine Company, of 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, as foreman of the plant. 
Here Mr. Rhoads found scope for his inventive abil- 
ity, which has lain behind a large measure of his 
success. He made all the patterns for the first full 
fashioned hosiery machine in America, and this pio- 
neer work was of marked significance to the industry 
concerned. Remaining with the Textile Machine 
Works until 1899, he then identified himself with the 
planing mill business, as a member of the firm of 
D. C. Roth & Company. In the year 1903, the bus- 
iness was reorganized, and Mr. Rhoads acquiring the 
majority of stock, operated the enterprise until Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, under the title of the North Eastern 
Planing Mill Company. On the date mentioned, he 
liquidated that concern and has since gone forward 
as the John L. Rhoads Company. As president of 
this organization he is still carrying it forward with 
large success. 

The demonstrated abilities which placed John Llew- 
ellyn Rhoads among the leading business executives of 
his native county were long since recognized by the 
captains of finance in his home city and county, and 
his capacity for leadership has here also counted in a 
definitely constructive way beneficial to the com- 
munity. On December 15, 1919, with a group of 
other progressive and influential citizens of Reading, 
Mr. Rhoads organized the Northeastern Trust Com- 
pany. He was made president of the concern, and 
has served in that capacity since, still filling the 
responsible duties of this office. The Northeastern 
Trust Company, under his leadership has enjoyed a 
truly phenomenal growth, and now takes rank with 
the foremost institutions in its group. On the date 
of organization deposits reached $81,829.68, and its 
resources stood at $222,671.52, while just one year 
later the deposits had reached the mark of $707,249.75, 


and its resources $1,020,238.00. The support of the 
people was based upon the great confidence they 
felt in the men who made up the personnel of the 
organization, and the impregnable business standing 
of its president, Mr. Rhoads. A statement issued 
September 29, 1923, shows the deposits of the com- 
pany to be at that time $1,515,161.27 and the total 
resources $2,290,760.22. A statement issued January 
1, 1924, shows deposits of $1,934,467.45; resources 


_ $2,703,446.09. Of this truly remarkable showing Mr. 


Rhoads and his associates are justly proud. The 
officers and directors of the institution are now as 
follows: John Llewellyn Rhoads, president; Horace 
Fehr, vice-president; E. J. Titlow, vice-president; E. 
W. McSparran, treasurer; Paul D. J. Himmelreich, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; O. H. Rothermel, 
real estate and trust officer; Edgar S. Richardson, 
solicitor; directors, Daniel H. Hunter; Samuel M. 
Sherman; George F. Lance, Jr.; Calvin Dries; E. J. 
Titlow; William Mayer; Herbert W. S. Gehrke; 
Horace Fehr; W. W. Staudt; B. S. Bergey; Edgar 
S. Richardson; John B. Stevens; Herbert V. Landis; 
Floyd H. Schlegel; John L. Rhoads; Joseph S. 
Lerch; James O’Rourke; W. Wayne Weber; and 
Emil R. Snyder. The institution is located at the 
corner of Ninth and Spring streets, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Many other branches of industrial, financial and 
fraternal endeavor command the attention of Mr. 
Rhoads. He was the founder and is a director of 
the Northeastern Building and Loan Association, and 
in this connection has done much to encourage the 
ownership of homes among the working people. He 
is one of the organizers and president of the North- 
Eastern Street Railway Company, a corporation of 
$250,000, which is being organized to supply a 
long needed street railway service in the rapidly 
Growing Hampden Heights section. He organized, 
in the year 1920, the Northeastern Lumber Company, 
which is located at North Eleventh Street and City 
Line, and which comprises besides a complete and 
always. well-stocked lumber yard, a planing mill 
equipped to handle the heaviest timber. Indeed Mr. 
Rhoads is a pioneer in the planing mill activities of 
this section, and not one of the men who were active 
contemporaneously with his early venture now remain 
to share the emoluments to be gleaned from this vital 
field today. Mr. Rhoads became definitely interested 
in farming some fourteen years ago, inaugurating 
active work in this line on his great-great-grand- 
father’s farm in Amityville, in the year 1910. He 
now has the entire one hundred and thirty-one acres 
under cultivation. Owning also another handsome 
farm, in Berks County, the Landis store farm of two 
hundred and twenty-seven acres, he conducts these 
according to the most approved methods, and in the 
case of the last mentioned has erected a complete set 
of fine new buildings, with the most modern equip- 
ment. Fraternally, Mr. Rhoads is identified with 
Teutonia Lodge, No. 367, Free and Accepted Masons; 
the various bodies of the Scottish Rite up to and 
including Reading Consistory, in which he holds the 
Thirty-second degree, also Rajah Temple, Ancient 
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Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Since 
1887, he has been a member, and at one time was 
president of Washington Camp, No. 163, and he has 
long been affiliated with Richard Cotfee Command- 
ery, Knights of Malta. He has always borne a 
constructive part in religious advance, and still holds 
membership in Amityville Union Church, in which 
he was confirmed, contributing liberally to its sup- 


_ port. . 


John Llewellyn Rhoads married, at St. Stephen’s 
Church, of Reading, Pennsylvania, on November 7, 
1889, Mary Roth, daughter of Daniel C., and Frances 
(Meckley) Roth, both now long since deceased. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rhoads are the parents of three sons: 
1. Daniel Llewellyn, who served for five years as gun- 
ner in the United States Navy, and is now actively 
associated with the Wolde Horst Company. 2. Calvin 
Franklin, president of the Shillington Motor Com- 
pany, in which his youngest brother is also affiliated 
with him. 3. William Arthur, salesmanager for the 
Northeastern Lumber Company, while interested fi- 
nancially in the motor concern. All three sons are 
graduates of Reading High School. 





WILLIAM H. LUDEN—The public in general is 
deeply interested in the careers of the men whose 
personalities and labors are the background for some 
article of daily use or consumption. Thus, while in 
his native Reading and Berks County William H. 
Luden needs no presentation, in the wider circles 
where this work will be perused, the record of his 
life and work will be enjoyably read by the vast 
number of his fellows who will at once make asso- 
ciation between his name and Luden confections and 
the world-famous “Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops.” 
In this district it is as an able financier, a wise and 
considerate employer, and as a generous and public- 
spirited citizen that he is held in earnest appreciation 
and esteem. 

William H. Luden was born in Reading, March 
5, 1859, son of Jacob Luden, who was born at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, where he learned the watchmaker’s 
and jeweler’s trade, which he followed until about 
1850, when he came to Pennsylvania and made Read- 
ing his home. In 1855 he opened a store at what 
is now Nos. 35-37 North Fifth Street, and was a 
successful jeweler at this location until his death, 
which occurred in 1864, at the age of forty-two years. 
He married Sarah A. Musser, of Reamstown, Lan- 
caster County, a descendant of a family long seated 
in that locality, and they were the parents of six 
children: 1. Caroline, who married William L. C. 
Bailey. 2. Edward Musser, who married Lizzie Etzel. 
3. William H., subject of our sketch. 4. Sallie A., 
who married James B. Marsh. 5. Jacob C., who mar- 
ried Anna Benson. 6. A child who died in infancy. 

Mr. Luden obtained his early education in the 
public schools, and in 1879, before he attained his 
majority, he began the manufacture of candy in small 
quantities. He was able to dispose of his product 
profitably and was thus encouraged to follow that line 
further. His first manufacturing was done in his 


home at No. 37 North Fifth Street, which was also ' 


his father’s business address, and for ten years its 
accommodations were ample, although as he gradually 
widened his line, he occupied larger quarters at the 
northeast corner of Sixth and Washington streets. 
The four-story building at this location was equipped 
with efficient machinery and he soon employed nearly 
one hundred and fifty hands, working up a carload 
of sugar weekly to supply a trade which had extended 
into the Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. In 
1900 the accomplished and promised growth of his 
business made it necessary once more to enter larger 
quarters, and a property was purchased on North 
Eighth and Walnut streets, with a siding extended 
from the Philadelphia &-Reading Railroad. Here a 
four-story brick structure, with a frontage of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet and a depth of one 
hundred and ten feet, was erected, and in June, 1900, 
it was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. Al- 
though it had been equipped with the most modern 
and complete mechanical appliances for confectionery 
manufacture, and provided for a greatly increased 
output, the year 1909 saw the necessity for enlarge- 
ment, which was accomplished by a four-story ad- 
dition at the south end, sixty feet front and one 
hundred and ten feet deep. In 1923 a new building 
was erected at North Eighth and Walnut streets to 
keep pace with the steadily developing demand for the 
Luden products. At the present time there are eight 
hundred and fifty employees engaged in the manu- 
facture of all kinds of confections, which have found 
a market in all parts of the United States as well 
as in the export field. During the last several years 
the establishment has made a specialty of “Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops,’ which have gained wide- 
spread popularity, with annual sales aggregating 55,- 
000,000 five-cent packages. About thirty-five tons of 
sugar, cocoa beans, nuts, etc., are used daily in the 
production of the Luden confections, which, whether 
manufactured solely as candy dainties or with medicin- 
al attributes, measure up to the high single standard 
of purity and absolute cleanliness in manufacture 
that has been a characteristic of the business since 
its founding in 1879. 

Mr. Luden ranks as one of the largest and most 
successful manufacturers of candy in the United 
States, and the Luden plant is notable not alone for its 
size, but for the spirit of hearty co-operation and 
goodwill existing between employees and employer. 
One of the outstanding features of a comprehensive 
welfare program that has endeared him to his co- 
workers is an annual outing that has long been a 
most successful social event. 

Mr. Luden has numerous official and financial in- 
terests in the district, and in 1890 assisted in the 
organization of the Schuylkill Valley Bank, of Read- 
ing, of which he has since been a director, and was 
president until merged with the Berks County Trust 
Company, in 1923, having succeeded John Kissinger 
in 1906. In 1904 Mr Luden founded the “Reading 
Natatorium” on North Fifth Street, which has had 
an extensive patronage, and to which large and en- 
thusiastic crowds have been attracted during the 


basketball season, Reading having long been con- 
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spicuously represented in this popular indoor sport. 
He is a prominent member of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association, and the Reading Board of Trade, 
and his clubs are the Wyomissing and Reading Coun- 
try, also the Congressional Country Club of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Luden married (first), in 1889, Annie Ritter, 
daughter of William Snyder and Julianna (Shearer) 
Ritter. They and their children were devoted and 
generous members of the Universalist Church of Our 
Father, and for a number of years Mr. Luden has 
served as a member of its board of trustees, losing 
no opportunity for the advancement of its religious 
and social service program. Mrs. Annie (Ritter) 
Luden was a member of Berks Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, being a lineal de- 
scendant of John Christopher Shearer, who emigrated 
from Germany in 1769 and then settled at Reading, 
in Berks County, where he came to enlist in the Revo- 
lution, and subsequently filled the office of Justice 
of the Peace for nearly twenty years, dying in 1830, 
aged seventy-seven. She was also a lineal descendant 
of Francis Ritter, the progenitor of the Ritter family 
in Exeter Township, who died in 1825 and left four 
sons: Daniel, John, Jacob, and Samuel, and four 
daughters, Daniel having been her grandfather. Mr. 
and Mrs. Luden were the parents of the following 
children: Harry Ritter, Albert Musser, Dorothy, Mar- 
jorie, Frederick Shearer, Milford Dirk, Jeanette, and 
Wilma. Mr. Luden married (second) Kathryn Fasig, 
and they are the parents of two children: Catharine, 
and William, Jr. The family home, “Bon Air,” is 
one of the finest residences in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and is beautiful in its setting and appointments. 





ROBERT BROBST FILBERT—The name of 
Filbert means much to Berks County, and in the 
person of Robert Brobst Filbert the present genera- 
tion numbers a young man broadly representative of 
American ideals and purposes. 

(1) The pioneer of this family in America was 
Samuel Filbert, who crossed the Atlantic on the 
ship “Samuel,” Hugh Percy, master, from Rotterdam. 
His signature on taking oath of allegiance, August 
30, 1737, was written Samuel, but in the copying of 
the rolls it was mistakenly recorded Daniel. He 
lived to an advanced age, passing away in 1786, and 
his white marble tombstone still stands, although its 
inscription is illegible. He and his wife, Susanna, 
were the parents of six children, each of whom filled 
a worthy and prominent part in early affairs in this 
section, one of whom was Philip, of whom further. 
Samuel Filbert gave to the North-Kill Lutheran Con- 
gregation of Bernville one acre of ground on which 
the first chutch edifice was erected. In honor of this 
donation the present building bears a beautiful stained 
glass window with inscription “Samuel Filbert, 
Founder, 1743.” 

(II) Philip Filbert, second son and fourth child 
of the pioneer, was born December 7, 1743, and was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War. He was first 


mustered into the service, December 3, 1777, and 
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served for thirty days. He was commissioned captain 
of the Eighth Company of Colonel Jacob Morgan’s 
regiment, and in 1778 he was made captain of the 
Sixth Battalion, later in 1780 holding the same rank 
in the Second Battalion. His will mentioned not only 
his own children, but Maria Magdalena, a daughter of 
his wife. He died August 20, 1817, and is buried 
in Bernville. Philip Filbert married Anna Maria 
Myers, and among their children was John, ef whom 
further. 

(III) John Filbert, son of Philip and Anna Maria 
(Myers) Filbert, was born on the homestead farm 
in North-Kill. He became a prosperous farmer and 
was indeed very rich for his time, also prominent in 
public progress. Genial and cordial in his relations 
with his fellowmen, he had countless friends and his 
name was remembered for generations. He married 
Anna Maria Leiss, and they were the parents of the 
following children: John; Samuel, of whom further; 
Anna Maria; Elizabeth; Gabriel; Elias; Matilda. 

(IV) Samuel Filbert, son of John and Anna Maria 
(Leiss) Filbert, was born in Heidelberg Township, 
now North Heidelberg, but then known as North- 
Kill, on the farm now owned by Dr. L. J. Livingood, 
and died at the age of sixty-two years, in 1872. His 
entire career was spent in farming, and he also be- 
came possessed of much property. He was a lead- 
ing Democrat, and at one time or another held every 
local office-in the gift of the people. His reputation 
was of the highest, and he was considered one of the 
most noteworthy men of his time. Samuel Filbert 
married Catharine Kalbach, daughter of John Kal- 
bach, her maternal line, the Ruth family of North 
Heidelberg Township. They were the parents of the 
following children: John; William S.; Rebecca; 
George, of whom further; Sarah; Maria; Amelia; 
Adam M.; and Dr. Peter. 

(V) George Filbert, son of Samuel and Catharine 
(Kalbach) Filbert, was born June 18, 1838. He was 
educated in the structure which is now remembered 
by but few as the old log schoolhouse on Franklin 
Street, Womelsdorf. He also studied in the free 
schools for a time, their establishment having oc- 
curred almost coincidental with his entering business. 
Later for two sessions he attended Stouchsburg 
Academy, but when eighteen years of age he be- 
came identified with his father on the farm. In the 
twenty-first year of his age he purchased a half 
interest in the store theretofore conducted by Richard 
See and W. S. Filbert, a prosperous Womelsdorf 
enterprise. The firm name thereby became Filbert & 
Brother, and it prospered for fully nineteen years in 
the same location. While still active there the firm 
purchased property at the corner of High and Second 
streets, also a plot:adjoining it, and they built a fine 
two-story brick structure. Later, in 1877, the firm 
became W. S. Filbert & Son, and in 1893 the 
brothers, George and. William S. Filbert, exchanged 
their interests. George Filbert thereby became the 
owner of the farm and grain warehouse, later ac- 
quiring the store structure and its contents. The 
name of W. S. Filbert & Son was retained, how- 
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ever, until 1905, when George Filbert went forward 
under his own name. Other interests engaged his 
attention, including a grain business in partnership 
with his son, Martin S. Filbert, and an industrial plant 
known as the Laucks Mill, at Womelsdorf, bought 
in 1891. Mr. Filbert also became a prominent cattle 
dealer, and owned large real estate interests in farm 
property. The burning of lime formed a part of 
these rural holdings, while he also owned and rented 
a considerable number of dwelling houses in Womels- 
~ dorf and near-by villages. He was further a producer 
of shingles from his rich timber lands on South 
Mountain. A previous history of Berks County char- 
acterizes him as a “clear headed, sensible business 
man, upright and just in his dealings, and one who 
has not only the respect, but also the friendship of his 
~ fellowmen.” 

George Filbert married (first), in 1858, Emma R. 
Scharff, daughter of Isaac and Rebecca (Leiss) 
Scharff, and she died in 1872, leaving four children: 
Samuel; Martin S.; Rebecca; and George W. George 
Filbert married (second) Etta M. Brobst, daughter 
of Dr. Edward Brobst, of West Leesport, Penn- 
sylvania, and they were the parents of two children: 
Robert Brobst, of further mention; and Marguerite 
i 

(VI) Robert Brobst Filbert, son of George and 
Etta M. (Brobst) Filbert, was born in Womelsdorf, 
Pennsylvania, August 31, 1891. Receiving his early 
education in the local public schools, he was graduated 
from Womelsdorf High School in 1906, then entered 
Allentown Preparatory School, where he spent one 
scholastic year. Matriculating in the Pennsylvania 
State College, he entered the Department of Electrical 
Engineering in that institution, and was graduated 
with the usual degree in the class of 1911. His first 
experience in his chosen field of endeavor was along 
engineering lines in affiliation with the Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company, and later as con- 
struction engineer for the Womelsdorf, Richland & 
Myerstown Street Railway Company. His military 
activity interrupted his work, and in the service of 
his country and humanity he rose to the rank oi 
captain. In June, 1919, he identified himself in an 
_ independent way with the industrial life of Womels- 
dorf, his native place, as a manufacturer of under- 
wear. He has developed a largely important in- 
dustrial enterprise, which is ever widening in the 
scope of its usefulness and which forms a distinct ad- 
dition to the economic progress and security of the 
community. As an industrial executive, Mr. Filbert 
reveals those qualities of sincerity and progressive 
spirit which have marked his ancestors in every 
branch, while at the same time he brings to his work 
definitely individual gifts and talents which already 
have won general recognition in this section. His 
future is one of undoubted importance and ever- 
widening success. 

Loyal to the public good, and a natural leader, 
Mr. Filbert has been deeply interested in political 
affairs since attaining his majority. He served in 
1920 as alternate delegate to the Democratic National 


Convention in San Francisco, and he is now (1924) 
a member of the Democratic State Committee from 
Berks County, his term of service in this connection 
to expire in 1926. Major Filbert’s military record is 
worthy and commendable. He has the distinction of 
having been the first man to register his name from 
this part of the country for the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Niagara, New York. He went over- 
seas as commanding officer of Company B, 31lth 
Machine Gun Battalion, 79th Division, and served 
during the Meuse Argonne Offensive, which was 
instituted September 26, 1918, and during this terrific 
drive he was seriously gassed. He received his honor- 
able discharge, April 12; 1919, from the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, District of Columbia, and 
now holds his commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as Major assigned to the 314th Infantry, 79th 
Division (Reserve) as Regimental Machine Gun 
Officer. 

Fraternally, Mr. Filbert is affiliated with William- 
son Lodge, No. 307, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, of which he is Past 
Master; -Albert Pike Consistory, Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, of Washington, District of Columbia; 
Almas Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, also of Washington, District of Col- 
umbia; and Neversink Forest, No. 32, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, of Reading, Pennsylvania. He is also a 
member of Womelsdorf Volunteer Fire Company, No. 
1, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, and an original charter 
member of General D. Mc. Gregg Post, No. 12, 
American Legion, Reading, Pennsylvania. He at- 
tends Zions Evangelical Lutheran Church, of 
Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Brobst Filbert married, in Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania, August 18, 1917, Helen Reber Luit, of 
Wernersville, daughter of Frank B. and Mary (Reber) 
Luft, her mother now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Filbert 
are the parents of two children: Mary Etta, born 
November 19, 1918; and Robert Brobst, Jr., born 
February 15, 1921. 





IRA G. SHOEMAKER, M.D.—Upon a foundation 
of medical skill and diligent professional labors Dr. 
Shoemaker has built a structure of service to his 
community and of prominence in his calling. The 
demands of medical work are often such as to ex- 
clude interests productive of additional public benefit, 
but Dr. Shoemaker has throughout many years been 
in touch with numerous forms of civic work. His 
place in the community is that of a practitioner of 
broad usefulness and a citizen observant of his duties 
and responsibilities in community life. 

Dr. Shoemaker is a son of a physician whose field 
of practice was in Berks and Lehigh counties, Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Isaac N. E. Shoemaker, and his wife 
Margaret L. (Graff) Shoemaker, both deceased. He 
was born in Balliettsville, Lehigh County, Penn- 
sylvania, August 14, 1869, and obtained his general 
education in the public schools of Reading, going 
from high school to the Medico Chirurgical College 
of Philadelphia, where he was graduated in 1891. In 
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the year of his graduation he began practice in Read- 
ing, and has continued in a constantly widening 
circle of service until the present. Dr. Shoemaker 
is a member of the staff of Reading Hospital and a 
chief of one of the branches of its work. 
long been a member of the leading medical societies, 
and has taken an active interest in their proceedings 
as a means of retaining touch with professional 
thought and progress. He is a past president of the 
Reading Medical-Association, past president of the 
Berks County Medical Society, a trustee of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the American Medical Association, also 
holding membership in the Medical Club of Phila- 
delphia. He was elected president of the Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania to serve during the term be- 
ginning October, 1925. He was named for the office 
by a large majority. 

For twelve years Dr. Shoemaker served as a mem- 
ber of the Reading School Board. During the World 
War he served as a member of Draft Board No. 2, 
of the city of Reading, in the operation of the 
Selective Service Act. He fraternizes with the 
Masonic Order, holding the thirty-second degree in 
Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
and he is also a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is a 
communicant of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Shoemaker married, in Reading, November 4, 
1891, Aquila G. Markley, daughter of Benjamin and 
Sarah (Gearhart) Markley. Their one child, Made- 
line M., married Carl N. Miller, of Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


JOHN P. WANNER —Successful in his individual 
endeavors as attorney and counselor-at-law, and a 
prominent figure in public affairs, both in the city 
of Reading and Berks County, John P. Wanner has 
given to the activities in which he has been engaged 
a rare, progressive spirit and a foresight which 
comprehends not only the immediate welfare and 
prosperity of the civic body and the Commonwealth, 
but future possibilities and wider influences. Mr. 
Wanner’s record as controller was highly commen- 
dable, his work counting largely for economy in the 
administration of the affairs of the county and in- 
spiring his associates to ever more worthy effort. 
Mr. Wanner is a son of Peter D. and Katherine M. 
(Mellert) Wanner, his father a native of Maxatawney 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, and a dis- 
tinguished attorney of his day, also largely successful 
in the iron business. He served one term as district 
attorney, and was active in all public affairs until 
his death, which occurred in 1914. The mother is 
still living. 

John P. Wanner was born at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 15, 1886. His education was begun 
in the local public schools, and he is a graduate of 
the Reading High School, class of 1906. Later en- 
tering Dickinson School of Law, at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, he was graduated from that institution in 
the class of 1910, and admitted to the bar of his 
native State March 26 of the same year, at Reading. 





He has 


the first Monday of January, 1924. 


He was later admitted to the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia, and also the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Wanner’s individ- 
ual practice has been along general lines of pro- 
gress, and his success has been definite, achieved 
while he is still a young man, and the influence 
thereby gained bent in worthy and progressive direc- 
tions. In 1919 Mr. Wanner was elected controller 
of Berks County, his period of service to close with 
During the first 
three years of Mr. Wanner’s services as controller 
he saved the taxpayers of Berks County $46,535.64 
by stopping the abuses of city aldermen, in the illegal 
collection of discharged costs under an Act of Assem- 
bly passed in 1791, a good law which aldermen abuse 
in collecting monies under our antiquated fee system; 
by greatly increasing collection of monies due the 
county, and which former adminstrations passed up; 
by surcharging the county treasurer with monies 
which for years had been erroneously retained by 
such officials; and by correction of other errors in 
the administration of county affairs. Mr. Wanner 
was a candidate for district attorney on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in September, 1923, but his strenuous 
campaign in the economic interests of the county 
probably cost him the more distinguished office, for 
he was defeated at the polls on the eighteenth of that 
month. Fearless in every line of advance, and pos- 
sessing the highest qualifications for the profession 
in which he is active, the world will unquestionably 
hear more widely of John P. Wanner with the 
passing of the years, and he will attain the success 
which he deserves. 

Mr. Wanner is well known in fraternal circles, 
being a member of Muhlenburg Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, of Reading; Camp No. 89, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America; Reading Chamber, 
Knights of Friendship; Bavarian Beneficial Society; 
and the Reading Tent of Maccabees. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rainbow Fire Company, also is a member 
of the Ivy Leaf Association and the Northeastern 
Democratic Association. . 





LUDWIG TALBOT CUSTER—As an individual 
and. as a citizen of Berks County, Pennsylvania, Lud- 
wig Talbot Custer, both in commercial life and out- 
side of his business interests, held the unqualified 
esteem and confidence of his fellowmen. The Custer 
name is one of distinction in America, and has for 
many years been established in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The most dependable authorities obtainable 
are of the opinion that all members of the Custer 
family in America descended from the original an- 
cestor of this line, and it is probably a fact and in- 
deed may safely be stated as such that General 
Custer, of the United States Army, whose campaigns 
against the Indians were his most brilliant achieve- 
ments and cost him his life, was a member of this 
family. 

(1) Paulus Custer, the pioneer of this family, was 
born in Germany, and came from Crefeld, in that 
country, in 1682, settling near Germantown, Penn- 
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sylvania. He brought with him his wife, Gertrude 
(Streiper) Custer, and three sons, Arnold, Johannes, 
and Hermanus, of whom further. All became worthy 
and upright citizens, and all were devoted members 
of the Mennonite Church. 

(II) Hermanus Custer, youngest son of Paulus and 
Gertrude (Streiper) Custer, was born in Germany, 
and became a prominent citizen of Germantown. Of 
his children was Paul, of whom further. 

(III) Paul Custer,-son of Hermanus Custer, it is 
believed, became a resident of Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, and largely prominent in agriculture. 
He also manufactured woolen yarns on a considerable 
scale for that period. He purchased two hundred 
acres of land in that county, near Skippackville, al- 
though from 1708 to 1760 he was a resident of 
Perkiomen Township. He married Sarah Martha 
Ball, daughter of John Ball, a leading Virginian of the 
time, who was a relative of George Washington. Paul 
and Sarah Martha (Ball) Custer were the parents of 
five sons: John; Jonathan, of whom further; Paul; 
George; and William. 

(IV) Jonathan Custer, the second son of Paul and 
Sarah Martha (Ball) Custer, married Hannah Kendall, 
and their children were: Benjamin; Jonathan, of 
whom further; George Peter; and Hannah, who be- 
came the wife of a Mr. Prutzman. 

(V) Jonathan Custer, son of Jonathan and Hannah 
(Kendall) Custer, made his home between the villages 
of Douglassville and Amityville, acquiring large acre- 
ages of land and becoming a very successful farmer. 
He was a strong Democrat, but although he was a 
leader in party affairs, it cannot certainly be stated 
that he held official positions. He was a member of 
the Lutheran Church, and his family united with him 
in worship with that denomination. Jonathan Custer 
married Eva Rosanna Ludwig, and they were the 
parents of thirteen children: John; Hanna; Samuel L., 
of whom further; Susan; David; George; Michael; 
Jacob; Aaron; Lewis; Lydia; Rebecca; and Solomon. 
The youngest son became a member of the State 
Legislature. 

(VI) Samuel L. Custer, son of Jonathan and Eva 
Rosanna (Ludwig) Custer, was born in 1793, and was 
active on the homestead farm as a young man. He 
conducted this farm very successfully until 1835, 
when he became a resident of Lancaster County, and 
purchased there a desirable property. A man of 
quiet tastes, and never a leader in public affairs, he 
was a substantial and universally honored citizen, and 
his life was a record of worthy activity. He died in 
New Holland, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He 
married Rachel Ubil, who also died in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and who was a member of the 
Episcopal Church. He was a member of the Lutheran 
Church. The children of these parents were: Wil- 
liam, married Lydia Owen, and their children were: 
Elizabeth, Wallace, Frank, Charles and Valeria; Lud- 
wig Talbot, of further mention; and Elizabeth. 

(VII) Ludwig Talbot Custer, son of Samuel L. 
and Rachel (Ubil) Guster, was born in New Hol- 
land, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, July 30, 1835. 


B.-B.—2 


The public schools of his native place were the 
source of his early education, and later attending 
Whitehall Academy, Cumberland County, he gained a 
broadly liberal education. Active on the home farm 
as a young man, he remained with his father in this 
connection until March, 1858. He then established 
himself in a general mercantile interest in Werners- 


ville, where he continued until the spring of 1863.- 


Other interests also commanded his attention, and 
for some years he was employed by his father-in-law, 
John Musser, of Adamstown. Active there until 
1876, Mr. Custer then struck out for himself as an 
independent executive in the manufacture of hats. 
His interests still centered in Adamstown, where he 
continued active until October, 1904, when he dis- 
posed of that business to become a resident of Read- 
ing and devote his attention more closely to his affairs 
which centered in this city. Mr. Custer’s business 
ability was an influence for progress in various local 
concerns, notably the Adamstown and Mohnsville 
Electric Railroad, of which he was president. From 
May, 1903, until his death he was also president of 
the Consumers’ Gas Company in Reading, while he 
was for many years a director of the Kutztown and 
Fleetwood Electric Railroad, also the United Traction 
Company, of Reading. A director in the Schuylkill 
Valley Bank, Mr. Custer was a director also of the 
Reading Power Company, and in all these varied 
interests his constructive endeavors counted largely 
for their growth and their progress. He was a 
loyal supporter of the Democratic Party. 

Ludwig Talbot Custer married, in 1863, Catharine 
Musser, born in Lancaster County, a daughter of 
John and Cassiah (Miller) Musser, of Adamstown. 
Mrs. Custer died at the Reading home on August 8, 
1919, having survived her husband for almost 
four years. Both are buried in the family mausoleum 
in Cedar Grove Cemetery, Adamstown. Mrs. Custer 
was a woman of beautiful spirit and charming charac- 
ter, and was a devoted member of the United 
Evangelical Church. Ludwig Talbot and Catharine 
(Musser) Custer were the parents of two daughters: 
Caroline M.; and Elizabeth M., wife of Charles T. 
Nagle, both of Reading. 





RALPH H. MENGEL—The history of the Menge! 
family in America is a record of persistent effort, guided by 
rare courage and faith, and its trend determined by mental 
power and a discriminating taste in the accumulation of 
knowledge. Ralph H. Mengel, a distinguished member of 
this family, has for many years borne a noteworthy part 
in professional advance in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
and a review of his activities is essential to the complete 
survey of professional progress in Reading. 

(I) The Mengel family dates back many generations in 
Germany, and early in the eighteenth century Nicholas 
Mengel crossed the Atlantic, settling in Pennsylvania. He 
made the voyage with two young friends, also of German 
birth, and in accordance with a custom frequently followed 
in those days among passengers who were too poor to 
raise funds, bound themselves out on their arrival in Amer- 
ica to cancel the debt thus incurred. Nicholas Mengel 
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18 READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


became a servant of John Gernant, a farmer, who lived in 
Maiden-Creek Township, in what was then known as 
Philadelphia County, now Berks County. No less than 
three or four years of faithful service was the span of 
time exacted of the young man in payment of his debt, 
but he was given such fair treatment, according to the 
standards of the times, that he remained with Mr. Gernant 
for some time thereafter. Thereby accumulating a small 
competence, Nichclas Mengel was enabled to purchase a 
farm of three hundred acres in Maiden-Creek Township. 

(II) Peter Mengel, son of Nicholas Mengel, was born 
on this homestead farm in Maiden-Creek Township, but 
when he became of an age to establish his own life inter- 
est he removed to Fritztown, Berks Ceunty, Pennsylvania, 
and there founded a saw mill which he conducted for some 
years. In the year 1789 Peter Mengel removed a second 
time to Caernarvon Township, also in this county, and 
there bought three hundred acres of land. The heavily 
wooded slopes of his many acres determined him upon 
converting this virgin property into a profitable business 
and here again he conducted a saw mill. He married a 
worthy young woman of the community and they became 
the parents of a large family of children, the father and 
mother living out their lives on the home farm. 

(III) Henry Mengel, son of Peter Mengel, was born in 

1784, and throughout his life followed farming activities. 
Industrious and respected he became a force for progress 
in the community. He married Hannah Schoener, born 
in 1788, died in 1868, and they were the parents of a 
number of children, of whom those who grew to childhood 
or maturity were as follows: Matthias, of whom further; 
Peter; Christiana; Hannah; Eva; and Amelia Ann. 
. (IV) Matthias Mengel, son of Henry and Hannah 
(Schoener) Mergel, born January 31, 1814, on the home- 
stead in Caernarvon Township, became one of the distin- 
guished members of the family. His thirst for knowledge 
led him to add to his early education at the subscription 
schools a course in study under private tuition. On Jan- 
uary 30, 1838, he registered in the law office of Elijah 
Dechet, Esquire, in the capacity of student. Admitted 
to the bar of Berks County on April 9, 1840, Matthias 
Mengel became a largely influential man of his period. 
His public service was significant of much sood to the 
community, for he served for thirty years and a half as 
alderman of Reading, his first election occurring in 1845, 
Two terms immediately succeeded the first, and from 1868 
he was elected for many successive terms. He was also 
active at various times as water commissioner, treasurer 
of the School Board, and notary public. A Democrat by 
Political convictions, he set aside his party principles when 
the opposing forces brought forward a worthy man as 
candidate for any important office. He was considered 
one of the most prominent men of the city of Reading 
during his lifetime. Matthias Mengel married (first) Mary 
Ann Phipps, daughter of Jonathan Phipps, a prominent 
citizen of Chester County, Pennsylvania; she died August 
19, 1860, leaving two children: Henry and Jonathan P., 
both now deceased. Matthias Mengel married (second) 
Amelia M, Soder, their two children being Matthias, a 
well known physician of Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Levi W., a teacher at the High School for Boys 
at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


(V) Jonathan P. Mengel, son of Matthias and Mary 
Ann (Phipps) Mengel, was born in Reading, in 1849, and 
died in 1879, passing away in the flower of his manhood. 
He was a young man of great promise, and his death 
was the source of great regret among all with whom he 
had mingled. He married Alice V. Hain, and their three 
children were: Ralph H., of whom further; J. Hain; and 
one who died in infancy, a daughter. 

(VI) Ralph H. Mengel, son of Jonathan P.-and Alice 


' V. (Hain) Mengel, was born at Reading, Pennsylvania, 


January 8, 1872. Receiving his early education in the 
public and high schools of his birthplace, he was graduated 
from high school in 1890, and read law under the Hon. 
H. Willis Bland. The elevation of Mr. Bland to the 
Bench if his State forbade further continuance of Mr. 
Mengel’s study in that connection, and he pursued his 
legal preparations under Cyrus G. Derr. Mr. Mengel was 
admitted to the bar of Berks County, November 6, 1893; 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, February 27, 1899; 
to the Superior Court, December 2, 1902; and to the 
Circuit Court of the United States in and for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, in the Third Circuit, April 17, 
1911; he is a member of the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
and of the American Bar Association. 

His progress in his profession has been steady from the 
first, and his success has been ample vindication of his 
choice of his life work. Mr. Mengel’s attention, however, 
has been more or less divided between his professional ac- 
tivities and business affairs. In association with his brother, 
J. Hain Mengel, Mr. Mengel purchased, in the year 18965, 
the real estate and insurance business of their deceased 
uncle, George C. Zeber, theretofor conducted at No. 60 
South Sixth Street, Reading. 
gel & Mengel they purchased the old Times Building in 
1903, and making very extensive alterations and improve- 
ments in that property they have since maintained their 
headquarters as a business firm at this location, No. 9 
North Sixth Street. Their rooms are handsomely and con- 
veniently equipped for the accommodation of their large 
patronage, the firm being one of the best known business 
concerns in the city. They have the largest business of the 
kind in Reading, and give employment to a large corps of 
clerks and assistants. Both members of the firm rank 
among the most progressive citizens of Reading, are mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, and are giving sub- 
stantial aid toward making the city one of the foremost 
in the Commonwealth. 

Applying the most modern business principles to their 
real estate and insurance activities, and realizing the ben- 
efit of Mr. Mengel’s legal training and experience, the 
brothers have won high rank in these allied fields and 
are numbered among the foremost executives of Berks 
County. In addition to the interests already mentioned, 
Mr. Mengel serves as the attorney for the New Home 
Savings and Loan Association of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
which he helped to establish. As may be judged from 
the important affairs entrusted to him, Mr. Mengel is one 
of the best known young business men of Reading, and 
he was won his way to the front rank of successful citizens 
by the exercise of a rare degree of tact and ability. 

Mr. Mengel is a Democrat in politics. He is active in 
the religious life of the community, being a member of 
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the Second Reformed Church of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
of which institution he has served in the capacity of 
trustee and treasurer for a number of years. He is well 
known and popular in fraternal and club circles, being a 
member of Lodge No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Reading Chapter, No. 152, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay 
Commandery, No. 9, Knights Templar; Reading Lodge of 
Perfection; Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, in which he holds the thirty-second degree; and 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is also a member of Vigilance Lodge, No. 194, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Friendship Comman- 
dery, No. 247, Ancient and Illustrious Order, Knights of 
Malta; Washington Camp, No. 89, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America; Reading Lodge, No. 155, Loyal Order of Moose, 
and he is a member of The Berks County Historical 
Society, Reading Alumni Association, Reading Country 
Club, and Masonic Temple Club. 

Mr. Mengel married, October 6, 1904, Deborah D. De 
Turck, of Reading, daughter of Lewis P. and Sarah P. 
(DeTurck) De Turck. To this marriage one child was 
born, Ralph H., (2) born May 28, 1916. The Mengel 
residence is at No. 532 Walnut Street, Reading. 


EDWARD HENDERSON KNERR—An interest- 
ing figure in varied branches of progress in the city 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, is Edward Henderson 
Knerr, who for many years has been identified with 
The Pennsylvania Trust Company, and was formerly 
a leading figure in local musical circles. Mr. Knerr 
is also widely prominent in fraternal affairs and well 
known in club life. He is a son of L. Frank and 
Caroline (Shaaber) Knerr, his father for many years 
identified with the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
now retired. 

Edward Henderson Knerr was born at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, January 1, 1874. His education was 
begun in the loca! public schools, and he is a graduate 
of Reading High School, class of 1890. His early bus- 
iness experience was acquired in the hardware store of 
Bright & Lerch, of Reading, and later with the 
Second National Bank, where he continued until 1898, 
when he entered the organization now known as 
The Pennsylvania Trust Company. Remaining with 
this concern permanently, Mr. Knerr’s ability and 
faithfulness were early recognized, and first, as a 
valued member of the clerical force, and later in res- 
ponsible executive capacities, he has been advanced 
from time to time until now he fills the office of vice- 
president. His activity in the concern has been con- 
structive from the beginning and his ability has coun- 
ted in no slight degree not only for the prosperity 
of the organization but for the economic security of 
the city and its people. In other important affairs 
Mr. Knerr has for years taken a deep interest and has 
done particularly noteworthy work as a member of 
the City Planning Commission of Reading. 

Parallel with Mr. Knerr’s activity in the financial 
world of Reading was his prominence as a musician. 
He served for a number of years as organist at the 
First Baptist Church, of Reading, successively filling 
a similar position at St. Barnabas and Christ Epis- 
copal churches. Even more widely recognized was 


his excellent work as director of the Reading Choral 
Society, which continued until within a few years 
ago, when Mr. Knerr definitely retired from musical 
activities. His work, however, in this field was a 
contribution of more than local significance to the 
progress of music in Pennsylvania, and his inter- 
pretation, both as organist and director, gave to the 
people of Reading a deeper appreciation of many 
of the great compositions of the masters. 

Fraternally Mr. Knerr is affiliated with Lodge, 
No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons, also the Scottish 
Rite, including the thirty-second degree; and Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is further identified as treasurer of Berks 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross, also 
is president of the Reading Choral Society, and his 
clubs are: The Kiwanis, of which he is treasurer; 
Wyomissing, Reading Music, and the Reading Mus- 
ical Art. 

Edward Henderson Knerr married, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, June 26, 1900, S. Helen Glaze, daugh-: 
ter of Charles F. and Lucinda (Jones) Glaze, and 
they have one daughter, Virginia Glaze, born May 
10, 1904, attending Brown University. The family 
attend Christ Episcopal Church, and Mr. Knerr the 
First Baptist Church. The Knerr residence is at No. 
555 North Fifth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





FERDINAND THUN—Born in Barmen, Germany, 
in 1866, educated in the public schools and technical school 
of that city, he came to America in 1886, after having 
vorked for three years in the office of a manufacturing 
establishment in his native city. In_ this manufacturing 
establishment, braids, laces, and similar notions were man- 
ufactured, and a large part of same were exported to all 
parts of the world, the United States taking a considerable 
percentage. 

Realizing that a knowledge of American business con- 
ditions, and a more perfect command of the English lang- 
uage, would be helpful for his future, Mr. Thun made 
plans to come to America for a short stay. It was his 
good fortune to settle near Reading, in the beautiful rural 
community of Stony Creek Mills, and to find a position 
as bookkeeper with the firm of Louis Kraemer & Company, 
Louis Kraemer, Sr., having been a lifelong friend of his 
father. Arriving in September, 1886, Mr. Thun stayed in 
his new position until the summer of 1888, and during 
this interval he made a number of friends in Reading and 
Berks County, and became so deeply impressed with the 
advantages of Pennsylvania and Berks County as a place 
to live in, and with the opportunities that America offered 
to a young man with a practical knowledge of the man- 
ufacturing business, that he resolved to go back to Ger- 

many, but not in order to stay, but chiefly to acquaint 
himself with more detailed, practical knowledge of the line 
in which he had had three years’ commercial experience 
prior to his coming to America. This was the manufac- 
ture of braids, trimmings, and notions of various kinds, 
practically the same articles that are now made by the 
Narrow Fabric Company. This industry is the specialty 
of his native city of Barmen, which city is famous all 
over the world for this class of merchandise. 
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20 READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


Coming back to his German home in the summer of 
1888, he arranged to work in a factory, having previously 
had only office experience. In the mornings he worked 
on braiders, and every afternoon on a loom, making rib- 
bons and other woven trimmings. In the early spring of 
1889 a New York manufacturing concern, the Sutro 
Brothers Braid Company, advertised in a Barmen paper 


for a young man to take charge of its braid: manufactur-' 


ing plant in New York, in the capacity of superintendent. 
This advertisement was the direct cause of Mr. Thun 
going back to America rather earlier than he had an- 
ticipated, arriving in New York in February, 1889. He 
votained the position as superintendent of the braid fac- 
tory of Sutro Brothers, which was at that time, and 
which is still, one of the leading concerns in this industry. 
During his second trip to America, he brought along Max 
Mittendorff, a boyhood friend, and one filled with the 
same ambitions, and having had a similar training. Mr. 
Thun stayed with Sutro Brothers from 1889 to 1892, a 
period of somewhat more than three years. 

At that time the braiding machines which were used 
by the manufacturers turning out the best quality of braids 
were all imported from Germany, and as new industries 
of this kind were springing up, it became apparent that 
there existed an opportunity to build these braiding mach- 


.ines in the United States. 


Through Mr. Mittendorff, Mr. Thun had become ac- 
quainted with Henry Janssen, who was at that time con- 
nected with another braid manufacturing concern, the 
Castle Braid Company, of Brooklyn, in the capacity of a 
foreman of the machine shop. Mr. Janssen had worked 
in a braiding machine manufacturing plant in Barmen, 
and appeared to be the man qualified to successfully es- 
tablish this new industry in this country. From the very 
beginning it was contemplated to ultimately go into the 
manufacture of staple lines of narrow fabrics. The estab- 
lishment of a machine manufacturing concern was decided 
upon as the first step. 

During all these years, Mr. Thun had in mind establish- 
ing himself in business in Reading, realizing that it would 
be both a good place to live in and a good manufacturing 
center. On Washington’s birthday, 1892, they both availed 
themselves of the holiday to take a trip to Reading. 
Mr. Nolde, of the firm of Nolde & Horst, had previously 
offered to rent to Mr. Thun the factory building at Nos. 
222 and 224 Cedar Street, which had, up to that time, 
been used as-a hosiery mill, but was going to be vacated 
because the firm moved to their new factory on Moss 
Street. During this inspection they decided to rent this 
building to start the new enterprise on July 1, of that 
year (1892). During the intervening time, Mr. Thun, 
after giving notice to his New York employers, took a 
trip to Europe to arrange for some details in connection 
with the new project. 

On July 1, the necessary machinery was installed, and 
operations were begun. The beginning was not easy, be- 
cause the entire industry was more or less in its infancy, 
and orders were difficult to secure. It also took quite 
a while until the European competition in this class of 
machinery could be successfully met. Nevertheless, the 


young firm operating under the trade name of Thun & 
Janssen, succeeded in keeping about twenty workmen em- 


ployed, and graduaily extending their business. During 
the year 1892, the beginning of the Cleveland administra- 
tion, they went through the panic that signified that year 
in all manufacturing lines. Fortunately fashion turned in 
favor of the industry, because ladies’ hats made from 
braids came into vogue. A number of new concerns started 
in the millinery braid business, chiefly in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Chicago. Most of these factories were equip- 


ped with machinery turned out in the Reading plant. 


In 1896 the quarters on Cedar Street had become in- 
adequate, and more space was required. Just at that time 
the Reading Suburban Real Estate Company had laid 
out several farms in Wyomissing into building lots, and 
Messrs. Thun and Janssen realized that this open section 
to the west of Reading offered a favorable location. They 
secured a piece of land at Van Reed Road and the 
Lebanon Valley Railroad, and proceeded to construct their 
first building during the summer of 1896. This building 
was 200 feet long by 60 feet wide, with a two story office 
building in front, of which the upper story was used as 
a pattern shop, and one-half of the lower story was at 
first used as a drafting room. 

On May 20, 1896, Mr. Thun married Anna M. Grebe, 
of Stony Creek Mills, a daughter of one of the partners 
of Louis Kraemer & Company. After a wedding trip to 
Germany, they returned in September, at which time the 
original factory was nearly completed. They built a house 


‘in Wyomissing in 1908 at the corner of Reading Boulevard 


and Penn Avenue, Mr. Janssen having in the previous 
year built one for himself at the corner of Morey Avenue 
and Van Reed Road. 

This small machine shop became the nucleus of the 
Wyomissing Industries. In 1900 a pattern shop was erec- 
ted and the old machine shop increased to three times the 
original size, a stable building was put up, and a power 
plant was added. In 1903 the first foundry building was 
constructed, also a screw machine building. In 1907 the 
first part of the present large foundry was built. In 1900 
a new large power plant was erected, and in 1916 a new 
machine shop covering 63,000 square feet under a single 
roof was constructed. Another four story machine shop 
building was added in 1922, with a floor space area of 
56,420 square feet. 

During the years 1896 to 1900 the firm added to its 
products a full line of braiding machines, and other mach- 
inery used for covering and insulating electrical wires, and 
in 1900, the firm commenced to build the first fullfashioned 
knitting machine. With the advent of silk stockings for 
women, a great demand sprang up for the full fashioned 
hosiery machines, and to-day they form the chief product 
of the firm. In the meantime, in 1900, the original firm 
of Thun and Janssen was changed to a corporation under 
the name of Textile Machine Works, of which Henry 
Janssen became president and Ferdinand Thun, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Simultaneously with the incorporation of the Textile 
Machine Works, the Narrow Fabric Company was organ- 
ized, and started operations in a rented building at No. 
946 Court Street, Reading, Pennsylvania, where the man- 
ufacture of skirt braids and shoe laces was taken up. In 
order to provide larger quarters for this new industry, the 
Textile Machine Works erected a re-enforced concrete 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 2} 


building alongside of their machine shop in 1905, a building 
40x 200 feet, four stories high. This building is in use 
to-day as the office building of the Textile Machine Works. 
An experimental plant for making full-fashioned hosiery 
was opened here in 1906, turning out cotton hosiery in 
the grey for other manufacturers. At that time, Mr. Thun 
proposed to Mr. G. Oberlaender, who had been a friend 
of his in New York, to take a hold of this plant and 
incorporate it. A charter for the Berkshire Knitting Mills 
was taken out on July 12, 1906, and in 1907 a three-story 
building with a floor space of 42,000 square feet was erec- 
ted along the Lebanon Valley Railroad, east of Van Reed 
Road, the first unit of the present Berkshire Knitting 
Mills. Owing to the advantages of having sufficient room 
for expansion and to the close and favorable cooperation 
between the machine producing plant, and the textile 
plants, the three Wyomissing industries grew rapidly. The 
Berkshire Knitting Mills were helped tremendously by the 
fact that silk hosiery which, up to that time, had been a 
luxury, became an article of universal demand. To-day 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills occupy a floor space of 
428,000 square feet, and have on their pay roll, 1236 men 
and 924 girls, a ‘total of 2116 employees. The pay roll 
for the year 1923 amounted to over $2,500,000. They 
produce about ten percent, of all the full-fashioned ladies’ 
silk hosiery made in the United States. 

The Narrow Fabric Company also has become a leader 
in their field of endeavor. They now have two modern 
factory buildings, each containing approximately 190,000 
square feet of floor space, one of which was erected in 
1920, and the second unit in 1924. The Narrow Fabric 
Company under the able management of Mr. Howard M. 
Fry, secretary, and Mr. Max Mittendorif, vice-president, 
have made their product nationally known through ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns, and ‘“Nufashond” notions 
to-day are household words in every home in America. 
Mr. Fry came to the Narrow Fabric Company from 
Kline, Eppiheimer Company in 1907, while Mr. Mitten- 
dorff took the position of superintendent in 1909, and 
afterwards became vice-president. Prior to coming to 
Wyomissing, Mr. Mittendorff had occupied the position 
as superintendent of the Sutro Brothers Braid Company, 
succeeding Mr. Thun in that position in 1892. 

The combination of the Wyomissing industries and of 
the development of Wyomissing have been a particularly 
fortunate one. It has made possible the creation of 2 
model residential suburb. Mr. Thun was largely instru- 
mental in the incorporation of the borough of Wyomissing, 
and he has been president of council ever since its organ- 
ization in 1907, while Mr. Janssen as chairman of the 
street committee looked after the practical end of the 
development of the town. 

Through the instrumentality of the Wyomissing Devel- 
opment Company and of the Wyomissing Suburban Build- 
ing and Loan Association a great many houses were built 
in Wyomissing and it has been made not only an in- 
dustrial town but also a model residential town, in fact, 
the best residential district of greater Reading. 


> 





HENRY JANSSEN—Pioneer effort, in any line of 
endeavor, is commendable in itself, but in its significance 
~ to community and Commonwealth, the people and their 





prosperity, it is a vital force, the breadth and the strength 
of which can hardly be computed. The career of Venry 
Janssen exemplifies this truth, for it has much to do with 
pioneering. Through his wise and farsighted vision, from 
the early development of various industrial projects, the 
prosperity and present civic importance of the borough of 
Wyomissing has, to a very considerable degree, been built. 
Mr. Janssen is a thoroughly practical business man, an 
expert in mechanics, possessing inventive genius, and as 
president of the Textile Machine Works he hotds a fore- 
most position in the advance of American industry. 

Henry Janssen was born at Barmen, Germany, February 
8, 1866, one of six children of the late Albert and Helen 
(Benner) Janssen. The Janssen family originally settled 
in the lower Rhine country, bordering on Holland, and 
it was in that region, at XManten, that Albert Janssen, 
father of Henry Janssen, was born in 1834. At the age 
of twenty-six Albert Janssen moved to Barmen and mar- 
ried Helen Benner, daughter of Jacob Benner, of Hessen- 
Nassau. Besides Henry, their other children were: Albert 
and Helen, deceased; Ernest, a city surveyor of Barmen,; 
Johannes, merchant and member of the Prussian Landtag 
in Berlin; and Paul, merchant and hotel proprietor in 
Offenbach, Hessen, Germany. 

Henry Janssen was educated in the schools of Barmen, 
and in 1881 commenced serving a regular apprenticeship 
at the machinist trade, at the expiration of which time, 
following the custom of his native country, he worked in 
various machine shops in his own and other provinces 
of Germany. This experience, added to his natural genius 
for mechanics, qualified him as an expert machinist. In 
1888 he emigrated to America, landing in New York City 
and locating in Brooklyn, where be became superintendent 
of machinery in one of the most important extensive braid 
manufactories. His exceptional ability and genius for 
solving intricate mechanical problems soon brought him 
to the attention of his superior officers, and he was quickly 
promoted to the head of the machine shop, in which 
position he remained until 1892, when he resigned. 

It was in that year that Mr. Janssen became a resident 
of Reading and formed a partnership which determined 
the trend of his progress thenceforward. Having been 
acquainted with Ferdinand Thun, in his activities in the 
metropolitan district, Mr. Janssen united with Mr. Thun 
in establishing a plant at Nos. 220-222 Cedar Street, Read- 
ing, for the manufacture of textile machinery. These 
progressive young men co-ordinated their efforts so suc- 
cessfully that within a few years they were compelled to 
expand. Finding an advantageous location in Wyomis- 
sing, along the line of the Lebanon Valley Railroad, they 

secured several acres of land and erected a modern jac- 
tory. The firm name of Thun & Janssen was retained 
until 1900, when the business was incorporated under the 
name of Textile Machine Works, with Henry Janssen, 
president, and Ferdinand Thun, secretary and treasurer. 

Notwithstanding largely increased facilities, the business 
grew to such great proportions that further acreage, 
buildings and equipment became necessary. Various ad- 
ditions to the plant and equipment have been made, from 

time to time, as the demands of the business required, 
until today, thousands of square feet are occupied by oe 
latest improved equipment. The Textile Machine Works 
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not only ranks as one of the most important industries of 
Berks County but is among the largest, if not the largest, 
manufacturing concern in the world making full-fashioned 
knitting machines and braiding machines. It has, in ad- 
dition, one of the largest foundries in this section, pro- 
ducing high grade machine castings. The development of 
the business, while rapid, is permanent, its foundation 
being built on the thorough familiarity of its executive 
force with the field in which it is engaged, both from a 
production and a distribution standpoint. In 1898, the 
Narrow Fabric Company was incorporated to manufacture 
high-class braids and laces, with Henry Janssen, president, 
and Ferdinand Thun, secretary and treasurer. In 1906, 


the Berkshire Knitting Mills incorporated, with Ferdinand — 


Thun, president; Henry Janssen, vice-president; Gustav 
Oberlaender, secretary and treasurer, for the purpose of 
manufacturing ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, and is now 
conceded to be the largest manufacturer of such hosiery 
in the world. 

From the time the Textile Machine Works started op- 
erations in Wyomissing, Mr. Janssen displayed great inter- 
est in the development of the community and took a 
prominent part in the activities which resulted in Wyo- 
missing becoming a borough. Upon the accomplishment 
of this step and in recognition of his efforts, he was elected 
a member of the first Borough Council. He has been re- 


turned to the same office by the people at every election © 


since. As further evidence of his interest in community 
development, he assisted in the organization of the Wyo- 
missing Development Company, of which Ferdinand Thun 
is president; Henry Janssen, vice-president; and Gustav 
Oberlaender, treasurer. He serves on the board of the 
Reading Hospital. He is a director in the Berks County 
Trust Company and the People’s Trust Company. 

Henry Janssen married, in 1890, Wilhelmina Raeker, 
daughter of Henry Raeker, an esteemed and honored citi- 
zen of Lippspring, Westphalia. Mr. and Mrs. Janssen 
are the parents of four children: Harry, who died in the 
World War; Minnie, the wife of Dr. John E. Livingood; 
Helen; and Elsie, deceased. 


EDWARD G. METER, M. D.—A successful spec- 
ialist of Berks County, Pennsylvania, widely known 
in this part of the State, Dr. Edward G. Meter holds 
leading rank in the profession of his chcice, and his 
activities are contributing largely to the progress of 
the profession as well as the weliare of the people. 
Dr. Meter has been active in practice for nearly 
twenty-seven years, during the greater part of that 
time in Reading, and has now, for many years, spec- 
ialized in Roentgenology. He is a son of Jonathan 
and Mary (Forve) Meter, life long residents of this 
State, the father a prominent merchant throughout 
his lifetime, but now deceased. The mother is still 
living. 

Edward G. Meter was born at Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, April 2, 1876. Receiving his early education 
in the local public schools, he also attended the high 
school of Wilkes Barre, then took up the study of 
medicine under an able preceptor at Hazleton, Perin- 
sylvania. Continuing study in this connection for 
two years, Dr. Meter then entered the Medico-Chi- 


rurgical College at Philadelphia, from which he was 
graduated in the class of 1897. In August of the 
same year Dr. Meter began practice in \WVilliamsport, 
Pennsylvania, but on April 1, 1898, removed to Read- 
ing. Here he established himself in general practice, 
continuing along that line until 1902, when the then 
new science of X-ray attracted his attention. Going 
at once and deeply into the study of this new ther- 
apeutic element or force, Dr. Meter became one of 
the early experts in Reading and has done wonders 
in the realm of X-ray treatment: Hts work has 
been markedly constructive as a contribution to 
medical science in this field, and he is one of the 
recognized specialists in X-ray tréatment. He estab- 
lished the X-ray Department at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in 1902, and the X-ray Department oi the Read- 
ing Hospital in 1906, and has been head of the 
department in that institution up to the present time. 
He is a member of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society, the Berks County, Pennsylvania State, and 
American Medical associations. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Fhiladelphia Roentgen Ray Society. Dur- 
ing the World War he was on the Advisory Board 
of Reading Hospital. He is a member of the Con- 
servation Society of Berks County, and of the Berks 
County Historical Society. Fraternally he is affil- 
iated with the Knights of Columbus and the Knights 
of St. George. He also belongs to the Chamber of 
Commerce. His religious affiliation is with the St. 
Paul’s Roman Catholic Church. 

Dr. Meter married, January 30, 1901, Teresa Don- 
nelly, daughter of Michael and Susanna Donnelly. 
Dr. and Mrs. Meter are the parents of three children: 
William J., born in December, 1903; Edward G., Jr., 
born in September, 1908; and Florence, born in May, 
1910. 


ABRAHAM NICHOLAS KISSINGER—Through- © 


out the active lifetime of Abraham Nicholas Kissinger 
his endeavors have contributed largely to the prosperity, 
health and happiness of the city of Reading, for it is the 
practical every-day interests of life which have engaged 
his attention. Although he has now retired trom business 
activity and his health is broken, his influence is still felt 
in the community, the principles for which he stood and 
the work which he did standing as a strong and ever- 
living force for progress, an inspiration to lke endeavor. 
Mr. Kissinger took life as he found it, early devoting his 
attention to the humble duties which were apportioned 
to him by circumstances. Nevertheless he approached its 
responsibilities in an eminently-constructive spirit, and 
compelled conditions to conform to those ideals which 
animated and inspired him, and by the sheer power of 
his will governed by a brilliant intellect, and did wonders 
for the people. For many years active, he now lives 
retired, but his work goes on and the good he has accom- 
plished still hves. 

Washington S. Kissinger, father of Abraham N. Kissin- 
ger, was a leading farmer, miller and market operator 
of -his time, his farm lying in the outskirts of Reading. 
He was a man of tireless industry, indefatigable in pursuit 
of his various business interests, and was widely noted 
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for his strict integrity. It was commonly remarked that 
he would not permit a bill to remain unpaid over night. 
Exacting much of himself, he was free to condemn those 
who exploited others for their own gain, and he made it 
his life work to bring together the producer and the con- 
sumer, eliminating the much-discussed “middleman” who 
profits by another’s toil. He founded what became known 
as the Farmers’ and Kissinger’s Market, and it was the 
development of this enterprise that formed the life work 
of this worthy man and also of his son after him. Mr. 
Kissinger, after arriving at a position of success and in- 
fluence, did much for various charities and benevolences, 
and he is remembered by the older residents of Reading 
as a man of genuine sincerity and goodness. He married 
Elizabeth Yost, also a member of a prominent Berks 
County family. 

Abraham Nicholas Kissinger, son of these parents, was 
born in Reading, December 5, 1850. His education was 
received in the local schools and business college, and as 
a young lad he was active in the work of the farm at 
Lorane, Exeter Township. He also operated the ferry at 
Exeter Station, pulling the boat across the river by a rope 
and receiving a few cents in remuneration for his services. 
He also worked in a.store in the capacity of clerk, but 
when his father established the market in Reading, Mr. 
Kissinger became associated with him in the progress of 
that enterprise. At the age of twenty-one years he took 
charge of the market under his father’s general super- 
vision, and with the same progressive spirit which inspired 
the founder gave unceasingly of his time and energies to 
make it possible for the people to secure farm products 
reasonably and in excellent condition. He is still at the 
head of this interest as president and general manager, 
although, of necessity delegating the work largely to his 
subordinates. He has also for many years operated a 
warehouse, grain and feed: business, and in all his activities 
has held to the same ideals. Those who are best acquainted 
with the management of his affairs are most cordial in 
their praise of his usefulness and the Farmers’ and Kis- 
singer’s Market is a monument to the business ability and 
fairmindedness of the man. Mr. Kissinger is a stockholder 
in various local financial institutions, and in political aihl- 
iation is a Republican, although never interested in the 
honors of public office. He has for many years been.a 
member of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Abraham Nicholas Kissinger married (first), in Reading, 
April 16, 1874, Sallie R. Spohn, who died March 11, 1903, 
leaving three children: Clifford Washington, born Feb- 
ruary 6, 1875; Sally Elizabeth, born July 22, 1879; and 
Anita Mary, born July 13, 1889. Mr. Kissinger married 
(second) Mary Louisa Warren, daughter of Guel Ely and 
Hannah (Scott) Warren, and they are the parents of two 
children: Warren Nicholas, born December 2, 1906; and 
Emma Elizabeth Scott, born December 10, 1910. The 
family home is at No. 1030 Penn Street, Reading. 





ROBERT GREY BUSHONG—There are no 
traditions of which this country has more just reason 
to be proud than those of the American Bar, with 
its long list of illustrious names, its brilliant record: 
‘of high achievement and lofty service rendered to 
the causes we have ever held most dear, and no- 


where have these traditions been better established and 
upheld than among those splendid men who have, 
from Colonial days down to the present, represented 
the Pennsylvania Bar, and who have been its lights. 
Typical of these men who have collectively written 
this magnificent record for their City, State and 
Nation is Robert Grey Bushong, one of Reading’s 
most able attorneys. 

Robert Grey Bushong was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, on June 10, 1883, a son of Jacob and Lillie 
(Roberts) Bushong, his father, who died in 1896, 
having been superintendent of the Reading Paper 
Mills. 

Mr. Bushong received his early education in the 
private schools of his native place, and later, after a 
preparatory course at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, whence he was graduated in 1899, 
entered Yale University. Here he was graduated in 
1903, then proceeded to Columbia Law School, where 
he received his degree in 1906, In that year he began 
independent practice in Reading and has here con- 
tinued successfully until at the present time he is 
noted as one of the most able attorneys of this part 
of the State. On Thanksgiving Day, 1913, he was 
appointed Judge of the Orphans’ Court, sitting upon 
this bench until the first Monday in January, 1916. 
His previous public service has been in the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives, to which he was 
elected on the Republican ticket from the Reading 
District in 1908, serving in the session of 1909. Mr. 
Bushong is also interested in the financial affairs of 


his city, being a vice-president and a director of the 


Colonial Trust Company. 

Fraternally, Mr. Bushong is a member of the var- 
ious Masonic bodies, including the Consistory (thirty- 
second degree), and the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine; also is a member of the Wyo- 
missing and Berkshire Country clubs. 

On July 20, 1916, Mr. Bushong was united in mar- 
riage with Helen Bowman, a daughter of John L. 
and Elizabeth (Miller) Bowman. To this union has 
been born one daughter, Sarah. 

In all walks of life, whether private or public, Mr. 


Bushong is universally respected and esteemed by . 


all classes of citizens. In the large circle of his 
friends and acquaintances he has formed his opinion 
of men regardless of worldly wealth and position. 
He has labored, and not in vain, for the city wherein 
he resides, and enjoys in a marked degree that reward 
of an honest, upright citizen—the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellowmen. 





JOSEPH W. RICHARDS—A figure of prominence 
in the world of finance of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
for many years, is Joseph W. Richards, who is a veteran 
of the Civil War, and throughout his lifetime has par- 
ticipated in the general advance in a practical and ever 
progressive way. Mr. Richards was for a number of years 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Trust Company, of Reading, 
but in the summer of 1924 resigned on account of ill 
health, 


The Richards family is a. very ancient one in Western: 
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England, near the border of Wales, for many generations 
active in the tilling of the soil, and a family of dignity in 
tne community, possessed of rich and fertile lands. Hugh 
Richards was an upright and honorable man, living in the 
valley of the Dee, no great distance from the town of 
Liangollen, Wales. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
church, and married Jane Ellis Jones, who was a member 
of the Church of England. The mother died at an early 
age, and Hugh Richards came to America with four of 
his children about a year following her death and joined 
his brother, John Richards, who had become prominent 
as a laud surveyor in this country. 

Rev. Elias -J. Richards, son of Hugh and Jane Ellis 
(Jones) Richards, was born in the valley of the Dee, Eng- 
land, January 14, 1813, and died March 25, 1872. In early 
life he won the friendship of Judge Jonas Platt, a cele- 
brated lawyer of Utica, New York. The family had resided 
in Warren County for a time, but the youth, Elias J., 
under the friendly patronage of Judge Platt, secured a 
brilliant education in preparatory schools in New York 
City, and Bloomfield, New Jersey, later having been grad- 
uated from Princeton College in the class of 1834. His 
life was early consecrated to the Christian ministry, and 
following his graduation from Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1838 he was ordained by the Presbytery of New 
York, Evangelistic work at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 
followed by his pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Paterson, New Jersey, which he organized in 
1840. Two years later he went to the Western Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, then, on October 14, 1846, 
became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of Read- 
ing. The Gothic edifice which he built and dedicated in 
1848 is still one of the beautiful and dignified churches of 
this city, and many old members of the church still recall 
the distinguished presence. of the man who led this church 
society to prominence. Rev. Elias J. Richards, D.D., 
was for the last two years of his liie the first. moderator 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, following its reunion Rev. 
Dr. Richards married (first) Emily Theresa Ward, who 
died in 1857, and of their five children, Joseph W. Rich- 
ards is the subject of this review. Dr. Richards married 
(second) Elizabeth Frances Smith, who survived for many 
years; their only child, a daughter, is now deceased. 

Joseph W. Richards, son of Rev. Elias J., D.D., and 
Emily Theresa (Ward) Richards, was born in Philadel- 
phia, January 21, 1844, and was the eldest son of this 
family. Through his maternal line he is a descendent of 
Puritan ancestors, who settled in the colony of Connect- 
icut in 1635. Mr. Richards, as a young man, attended 
preparatory schools in the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and Danbury, Connecticut, also the Hill School, in Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, and had begun the study of medicine 
when Civil War was precipitated between the North and 
South. Joining the Union Army, August 10, 1862, he 
became a member of Company A, 128th Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, enlisting for nine months 
and serving throughout that period. He saw action in 


. the battles of Antietam and Chancellorsville, then, in the 


summer of 1863, he was active as corporal of Company 
C, 42nd Regiment, Pennsylvania Militia, this unit being 
a part of the troops raised for State defense when the 
Confederate Army invaded Pennsylvania. Between the 


years 1865 and 1869 Mr. Richards was active in the oil 
business in Cleveland, Ohio, then, upon his return to 
Reading, became a clerk in the First National’ Bank. 
Remaining with this institution for many years, he was 
made cashier in 1899, and upon his resignation identified 
himself with the Pennsylvania Trust Company, of Read- 
ing, accepting the office of treasurer, which office, as above 
stated, he has now resigned. Mr, Richard’s long experience 
in affairs has given him wide influence in Berks County 
and, indeed, throughout the State of Pennsylvania, and 
he is numbered among the venerable and noteworthy busi- 
ness execulives of Reading. He is identified with Keim 
Post, No. 76, Grand Army of the Republic, of Reading. 

Mr. Richards married, in 1872, Annie O. Kerper, daugh- 
ter of William Kerper, and a member of one of Reading’s 
oldest families, her father a prominent merchant for many 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Richards are the parents of three 
children, of whom one son is living. 





MAYOR CHARLES B. DOTTERRER, M. D.— 
In medical advance in Berks County, Pennsylvania, Mayor 
Charles B. Dotterrer, M. D., of Boyertown, holds leading 
rank, and as one of the prominent and noteworthy phy- 
sicians of his day he is numbered among the eminently 
successful men of this section. Affiliated with many 
phases of present-day advance, as well as in his profession- 
al activities, his life is one of well-rounded interests, and 
in his constant humanitarian as well as other activities, 
the community is definitely benefited and permanently 
advanced. 

The name of Dotterrer is an old one in Berks County, 
and the pioneer of the family in America came over in 
1728, on the ship “Mortonhouse”. His name was spelled 
on the captain’s list, Hans Dirk Doddere, but he was pop- 
ularly known as Johan Georg. Various records in Berks 
County pertaining to that early time give his name in 
the latter form, although it is certain that the two names 
designated the identical person. It was about 1786 that 
Johan Georg Doddere located in District Township, and 
in 1759 his name is found on the tax list of that township. 
It is believed that he was an older brother of Mathias 
Dotterrer, who came to America in 1749. 

(1) Mathias Dotterrer, the immigrant ancestor of the 
line of present interest, came to America on the ship 
“Jacob,” commanded by Captain Adolph De Grove, which 
sailed from Amsterdam, touching at Shields, England, en- 
route to America. The immigrant’s name was given on 
the passenger list of this vessel at Mattheus Dotter, and 
he qualified at Philadelphia on October 2, 1749, Pass- 
engers of the same vessel were Nichlaus and Martin Dotter, 
who were possibly sons of Mathias, and being over six- 
teen years of age were named on the passenger list. 

(II) Mathias Dotterrer, a younger son of Mathias 
Dotterrer, was born January 22, 1744, and became one 
of the prominent pioneers of lower Berks County. In his 
generation, also, the names was spelled in various forms, 
including Dottero, and Toderrow. The red sandstone 
marker on his grave, south of the Hill Church, bears the 
following: “Mathias Dotterrer, son of Mathias and Cath- 
erine, Born Jan. 22, 1744, Died June 30, 1827, aged 83 
years, 5 months, 8 days.” Beside him lies his wife, and the 
inscription on her tombstone is as follows: “Anna Maria, 
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daughter of Adam and Catherine Imholtz, and wife of 
Mathias Dotterrer. She was born May 17, 1743, married 
1765, and lived in holy wedlock for over 60 years. She had 
two sons, twenty-six grandchildren, and forty great-grand- 
children at her death, which occurred, February 24, 1825, 
aged eighty-one years, nine months, seventeen days.” The 
two sons of these parents were Daniel, of further men- 
tion, and Mathias. 

(III) Daniel Dotterrer was born July 4, 1766, and died 
September 13, 1844. His life was principally spent in 
Earl Township, where he became the owner of a fine farm, 


_and he also owned property at Rockland Township. His 


name in the will index, which records his last will and test- 
ament, was spelled Dottero, but he followed the same 
spelling in his business activities as given in this para- 
graph. Daniel Dotterrer married Barbara Muthart, who 
who was born June 28, 1763, and died December 3, 18453. 
They were the parents of the following children: Mathias, 
John, Daniel, Jacob, of further mention, George, Henry, 
Susanna, and Catherine. 

(IV) Jacob Dotterrer, son of Daniel and Barbara 
(Muthart) Dotterrer, was born April 4, 1794, and died 
August 23, 1885, in Earl Township, in the ninety-second 
year of his age. Early in life he owned a small farm in 
Pike Township, on which he conducted agricultural oper- 
ations, but his principal business was in the line of car- 
pentry and building. He was one of the early Reformed 
members of the Hill Church. Jacob Dotterrer married 
Sarah Sassaman, daughter of Christian Sassaman, born 
December 21, 1797, and died June 8, 1880. Their four 
children were: Maria; John S., of further mention; Ab- 
raham, and Sarah. 

(V) John S. Dotterrer, son of Jacob and Sarah (Sas- 
saman) Dotterrer, was born in Pike Township, Decem- 
ber 7, 1822, and died December 12, 1881. As a young man 
be taught the pay school at Shanesville, but later was ac- 
tive in farming a splendid property, comprising one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven acres, which is still in. the family. 
A prominent Democrat, he was long school director in 
Pike Township, and was interested in all local progress. 
John S. Dotterrer married Hettie Esther Weller, daughter 
of Jacob and Elizabeth (Mest) Weller, who was born July 
29, 1828, and died July 28, 1882, less than a year fol- 
lowing the death of her husband. They were the parents 
of the following children: 


Amanda; and Augusta. ‘ ; 

(VI) John W. Dotterrer, son of John S. and Hettie 
Esther (Weller) Dotterrer, was born in Pike Township, 
August 16, 1852. First active in agricultural pursuits, he 
later became prominent in merchandising interests, and 
also conducted and owned a hotel at Hill Church; he 
served also as the local postmaster for more than a 
quarter of a century. A leading Democrat of his time 
in that section, he was committeeman for many years and 
was long road commissioner, in which latter office he was 


- active until the time of his demise, which occurred May 


14, 1907. He was also a member of the Reformed Con- 
gregational Hill Church, and from 1873 until his death, 
served as treasurer of the cemetery company. John W. 
Dotterrer was a man of more than usual importance in the 
community. He married Elenora Brower, daughter of 


Catherine; Jacob; John W- 
of whom further; Daniel W.; Sarah; Elizabeth; Hettie;. 


John G. and Elmina (Hauseman) Brower, of Colebrook- 
dale Township, her father having been at one time a lead- 
ing educator of this section. They were the parents of 
three children: Laura; Dr. Charles B., of further men- 
tion; and Hattie. . 

(VIJ) Dr. Charles B. Dotterrer, son of John W. and 
Elenora (Brower) Dotterrer, was born January 12, 1880, 
near Hill Church, and as a boy and youth he received ex- 
cellent educational advantages, attending first the Pike 
Township schools, and later studying in Pottstown; for 
one term he then taught in the former place, and in 1897 
he entered the Perkiomen Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1898; he then entered the Medico-Chirurgical 
College in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from which he was 


‘graduated in 1902, with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


His natural ability as a student was evidenced by his win- 
ning of a gold medal in a competitive examination. On 
the completion of his studies he served for one year as 
interne in the Medico-Chirurgical College, and then be- 
came identified with the medical progress of Montgomery 
County in this State, taking over the practice of Dr 
G. A. Weida, during the period that the latter was serv- 
ing as representative in the State Legislature. Dr. Dot- 
terrer subseqtiently established himself in practice at Zieg- 
lerville, where he continued until January, 1907, when he 
opened his offices in Boyertown. Since that time Dr. 
Dotterrer has remained in this community, and from the 
beginning has commanded an important and prosperous 
practice. He has followed the general practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, and has become one of the leading 
practitioners of Berks County, and commands the esteem 
and confidence of all who are brought within the sphere 
of his work. Various interests aside from his practice have 
engaged a share of Dr. Dotterrer’s attention, both in line 
with his professional work, and also along other avenues 
of activity. On January 1, 1909, he purchased a whole- 
sale and retail drug store, conducted theretofore and owned 
by Charles A. Smith, his partner in this venture being 
Claude C. Graeff, Doctor of Pharmacy. Dr. Dotterrer 
was also one of the organizers of the Boyertown Electric 
Light Company, of which he was vice-president until his 
election to the City Council, which exacted much of his 
time. He was also burgess, which office he occupied at 
the time of the World War, in which he served and to 
which post he was re-elected on his return, and in which 
he is now serving his second term. In April, 1917, when 
the United States entered the war, Dr. Dotterrer offered 
his services to the government, and was called on August 
25 and assigned to Camp Greenleaf, at Fort -Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. In November he was ordered to Camp Lee, at 
Petersburg, Virginia, where he organized Field Hospital 
Company No. 317, of the 305th Sanitary Train of the 
80th Division. In January, 1918, he was commissioned 
captain, and the following May promoted to major, and 
that same month he sailed for France on the ship “Mer- 
cury.” He landed at Bordeaux, France, and remained in 
training there until August, when they were moved to 
the front, and held in reserve for the St. Mihiel drive. 
He organized a hospital for “gas cases” at Fromereéville, 
at the time of the first drive of the Meuse-Argonne, and 
this hospital took care of 1,700 cases, and was commended 
by the Army Headquarters for its wonderful efficiency. 
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26 READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


The Sanitary Train of the 4th Division was almost des- 
troyed, and this hospital assumed their duties, as it did 
also that of the hospital of the 33rd Division, which also 
was almost destroyed. Major Dotterrer was in charge of 
this hospital as commanding officer. In the latter part 
of October, 1918, their real camp was in the woods, and 
the German air planes bombed this every night. The 
80th Division was advancing so rapidly that it became nec- 
essary to establish new hospital bases, and consequently, 
for two hours, the officers were between two fires, ex- 
posed to the big guns of the Germans. However, they 
later established a hospital in the rear, where they re- 
mained for one week. The advance again became rapid 
and they moved to Buzancy, near Sedan, and here they 
remained until November 11, when the firing ceased. That 
afternoon of the day of the Armistice, they closed the 
hospital and marched back one hundred and fifty-five miles 
to Gland. Here Major Dotterrer was made commanding 
officer of the 305th Sanitary Train. He had charge of 
the erection of field hospitals for the 80th Division, which 
covered a radius of twenty-five square miles, and for which 
they used forty-eight ambulances, which were kept busy 
with eighty officers and 1,000 men. Associated with Ma- 
jor Dotterrer was Colonel Thomas L. Rhoads, of Boy- 
ertown, who was Division Surgeon of the 80th Division, 
and he was also surgeon of the 2nd Corp of the First 
Army. Major Dotterrer sailed from Brest, France, and 
arrived in America on May 31, 1919, and received his 
honorable discharge on June 5, 1919, at Camp Dix. He 
served as a major in the Medical Reserve Corps for five 
years thereafter, being assigned to the Hospital Division 
of the 364th Medical Regiment, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Throughout the period of 
his service, his office in the Post Office Building was used 
by the Red Cross as a headquarters during the war. 
Dr. Dotterrer has also been active in the civic and 
fraternal life of his section, and is a member of many 
organizations that stand for protection and progress. He 
is a member of the Berks County Medical Society; the 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society; and the American 
Medical Association; and fraternally belongs to Warren 
Lodge, No. 310, Free and Accepted Masons; Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 190, of Morristown; Reading Lodge of 
Perfection, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; and Per- 
kiomenville Lodge, No. 367, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, of which he is a Past Master; and since his 
residence in Boyertown he has become affiliated with Boy- 
ertown Lodge, No. 708, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows; he is a member of Lodge No. 626, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles of Pottstown; and he was one of the organizers 
and prime movers in the building of a large hall, the home 
of the Boyertown Nest, No. 22, Fraternal Order of Orioles, 
which order he for a number of years has served as 
. Supreme Trustee; the building costing $150,000, is one of 
the most magnificent homes of the Orioles in America, 
and one of the finest of the lodge halls or buildings in 
Berks County. Dr. Dotterrer has been chairman of the 
Oriole home since its inception, and has taken charge 
of and has been responsible for all of its financial affairs. 
In 1921 he was elected to the staff of the Pottstown 
Hospital, and is doing fine service in the community. 
Dr. Dotterrer has also been much engaged with the 


personal management of the fine farm known as the 
Dotterrer Homestead, in Pike Township, near Hill Church, 
of which he is the owner. He is presently developing 
one of the leading apple orchards and grape vineyards 
in Berks County. 

The doctor is agriculturally inclined and finds time al- 
most daily to visit and supervise the tilling of the soil. 

Dr. Charles B. Dotterrer married, December 17, 1904 
Mary Elizabeth Wagner, daughter of Michael and Ameli: 
(Reller) Wagner, of Obelisk, Pennsylvania. 





CHARLES ELLSWORTH MOHN—A prominent 
figure in Berks County today is Charles Ellsworth Mohn, 
who has for many years been identified with the manu- 
facturing interests conducted by the Mohn family, and has 
for five years been president of the firm Known as the 
Mohn Brothers Company. Mr. Mohn has spent his en- 
tire life in the hat industry, and is not only an able and 
efficient executive, but a highly-skilled artisan. Thus 
his present success in the leadership of the organization 
is founded on his practical ability in its production de- 
partments. Both as a business man and as a progressive 
citizen Mr. Mohn holds leading rank in Berks County, and 
he is widely-recognized throughout the State of Pennsy]- 
vania as an important manufacturer. 

(I) The Mohn family was founded in America in 1733 
by Johannes Mohn, who came from Rotterdam in the 
ship “Elizabeth,” bringing with him his wife and four 
children. He settled in the locality now known as Spring 
Township, and through grants and purchases of land be- 
came a largely-prosperous pioneer. : 

(II) Ludwig Mohn, younger son of Johannes and Mar- 
garet Mohn, was born in Germany and was active as a 
farmer in another part of Spring Township then known 
as Brecknock, continuing until his death in January, 1906. 
He married Anna Odilia Bautz. 

(III) Daniel Mohn, fourth son of Ludwig and Anna 
Odilia (Bautz) Mohn, succeeded his father on the home- 
stead farm in Brecknock, and continued active along agri- 
cultural lines until his death in 1846. He married Bar- 
bara Albright, and they were the parents of twelve chil- 
dren. 

(IV) William Mohn, seventh child and third son of 
Daniel and Barbara (Albright) Mohn, was born Sep- 
tember 6, 1804, at Mohn’s Hill, and bought the home- 
stead farm from his father as a young man, later removi g 
to Adamstown, where he manufactured flour. He was a 
deeply religious man and a leader in the Evangelical Church. 
He was the founder of a church and school at Mohn’s 
Hill. He died in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
January 28, 1889. Thrice married, his first wife was 
Polly (Gerner) Mohn, also a member of an old family 
of this section. 

(V) Jeremiah Gerner Mohn, fifth son of William and 
Polly (Gerner) Mohn, was born at Mohn’s Hill, Novem- 
ber 1, 1839, and died May 3, 1919, at his home at No. 
1028 Penn Street, Reading, a few minutes after using 
the telephone, his health apparently having been as good 
as usual. Educated in Spring Township, Mohn’s Hill, 
and Adamstown, he became active in business at the age 
of eighteen years in partnership with his cousin, S. K. 
Mohn. He was later identified with the general 
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merchandising enterprise of Mohn & Spatz at Gou- 
glersville. There he cast his first presidential vote 
for Abraham Lincoln, November 1, 1860, an event in 
which he took lasting pride. Following commercial ac- 
tivities with Jacob Reddig of Reamstown, he then iden- 
tified himself with his brother-in-law, George Hendel, of 
Reading, in 1870. Serving as bookkeeper and as clerk 
for about one year he then, with his three brothers, 
' William, Richard and John, bought the interest. Jere- 
miah Gerner Mohn was for years a director of the Penn 
National Bank, and vice-president from its incorporation 
in 1883 until his retirement. He was a director of the 
Reading Trust Company from its founding in 1886; was 
also elected president, November 16, 1914, and served up to 
his death; a member of the Board of Trade and president of 
“that body during 1905 and 1906. He was a strong Republic- 
an and a member of the Select Council from 1889 to 1892. 
A leading religious worker of the United Evangelical Church 
from the organization of the society in 1894, he had been 
connected with the Evangelical Church since his early 
youth. He did much for the erection of a beautiful church 
edifice at the Corner of Eighth and Court streets; Jere- 
miah G. Mohn, presented the church property to the 
congregation in 1895, making this a memorial edifice in 
memory of his sainted parents, William and Mary Mohn, 
: and it has since been known as Mohn’s Memorial Church; 
also a member of the board of trustees, for more than 
forty years and he was long treasurer of the Missionary 
Society. He was a delegate to the First General Confer- 
ence at Naperville, Illinois, in November, 1894, and he 
was also sent as delegate to the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference annually for many years. From the foundation 
of the Albright Collegiate Institute, Mr. Mohn served on 
the board of trustees, also was treasurer of Albright Col- 
lege from the beginning up to his death, and one of the 
dormitories of this institution which was at one time the 
Behnéy Mansion at Myerstown was donated by Mr. 
Mohn and dedicated the Jeremiah Gerner Mohn Hall in 
his honor. This building is a women’s dormitory. Many 
other branches of religious and community endeavor shared 
Mr. Mohn’s attention and felt the impetus of his work. 

Jeremiah Gerner Mohn married (first), January 28, 
1865, Annie Shirk, daughter of Henry and Hannah (Zeil) 
Shirk, and granddaughter of John Zell. She died June 
4, 1867, leaving Charles Ellsworth, of whom further. Mr. 
Mohn married (second), October 7, 1869, Susanna Royer, 
daughter of Daniel and Mary (Lutz) Royer, prominent 
people of Lancaster County. Jeremiah Gerner and Susanna 
(Royer) Mohn were the parents of one daughter and 
three sons. The mother died August 28, 1883. Mr. Mohn 
married, (third), November 10, 1885, Emma Spatz, daugh- 
ter of John H. Spatz, and they were the parents of two 

» daughters. 

(VI) Charles Ellsworth Mohn, only child of Jeremiah 
Gerner and Annie (Shirk) Mohn, was born at Reamstown, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, May 21, 1867. His edu- 
cation was begun in the Reading public schools, and he 
later attended Schuylkill Academy until June, 1883. Then 
entering his father’s manufacturing plant, he learned the 
hat business in its every detail. He first served as presser, 
later as hardener, and then rose to executive responsibility. 
For five years he gained breadth of ‘experience as a part- 





ner in the Mohn Hat Company at Mohnsville, then re- 
turned to the present concern, where he has since been 
continuously active and of which he is now the president. 
The history of the enterprise is one of interest to any 
record of Berks County. It was founded in 1871 by 
Mr. Mohn’s father and his three uncles who were active 
in its management for many years. 

As John Gerner Mohn & Brothers they went forward 
from 1871, and although the first plant on Maple Street 
was burned to the ground, March 17, 1875, they recov- 


- ered this loss, rebuilding a finer structure and going onward 


with increasing success.. In 1878 they bought out Kutz, 
Arnold & Company, whose factory on Eleventh Street 
was thenceforward operated in connection with the Maple 
Street plant, and meanwhile they leased the Levan fac- 
tory on Penn Street. The Eleventh Street plant was also 
destroyed by fire, February 6, 1892, but was immediately 
rebuilt and continued in full operation until February 
13, 1899, when in the night hours during a fearful bliz- 
zard when the snow wrapped the entire city in a heavy 
blanket, this plant was again destroyed by fire with a 
total loss. Notwithstanding these many discouragements 
the concern pressed ever forward, and from a production 
of some ten thousand dozens wool hats annually in 1871 
their present output is upwards of one hundred thousand 
dozen annually. Mr. Mohn’s career has been wholly de- 
voted to his business interests, few other affairs claiming 
his attention. .He is however, deeply in sympathy with 
every phase of community and general progress and lends 
his influence in all worthy effort. His religious affiliation 
is with the First United Evangelical Church, of Reading. 
Charles Ellsworth Mohn married, November 19, 1891, 
Eulalia. Blankenbiller, daughter of Jacob and Emma 
(Hinnershitz) Blankenbiller. Mr. and Mrs. Mohn have 
one son, Winfield Harrison, born January 18, 1893; mar- 
ried Emma Willard Stoner, daughter of Henry Clay and 
F. Geneva (Loose) Stoner; Winfield Harrison and Emma 
Willard (Stoner) Mohn have two children: Ruth Eulalia, 
born October 7, 1918; and Charles Stoner, born March 
19, 1921. The Mohn residence is at No. 1045 Franklin 
Street, Reading. Mr. Mohn passes part of his time at 
his country home which was the old homestead of his 
grandfather, now called Mohnheim, at Adamstown. 


HON. EDWARD HERTZ SHEARER—A Drill- 
iant career in the law stands to the credit of the Hon. 
Edward Hertz Shearer and he was recognized as one of 
the able and outstanding professional men of his time. 
He reached the people most closely, however, through his 
great talent as a linguist, for in his many public activities 
bis ability as an orator gave him the universal admiration 
of all and kept his name and personality ever before the 
rank and file of current advance. His work was the 
more noteworthy and effective in this realm for the fact 
that he spoke German as fluently as English. His dis- 
semination of American principles and American ideals 
among those whose only avenue of approach was the lan- 
guage of the Fatherland, formed an influence for good 
beyond human power of computing. 

The Shearer family has for many years been prominent 
in Berks County, and in every generation from the pioneer 
to the present day the name has been connected with leader- 
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ship in varied and wide reaching professions and industries. 
Indeed scarcely any member of this family can be found 
who has not borne a worthy and important part in the 
progress of -his time. Christopher Shearer, the pioneer of 
this family in America, came to this country from Germany 
when only seventeen years of age, settling in Reading. 
This city was then only a small country town and he be- 
came prominent in the community as a justice of the peace 


with offices at the location now known as the corner of © 


Eighth and Penn streets. He married an estimable young 
woman of the Phillipi family-and both lived out their 
lives in Reading and died here. They were the parents of 
four sons. ? 

John P. Shearer, the eldest of these sons, was born in 
Reading, but when a young man removed to Bern Town- 


ship, where he occupied the farm later owned by Judge 


Shearer. Taking up one hundred acres of land in 1799, 
he became largely active in agricultural pursuits and died 
in 1847, at the age of seventy-four years. His prominence 
in local interests included public service of definite im- 
portance for he was active as constable and later as justice 
of the peace. John P. Shearer married (first) Sophia 
Tobias, who died leaving a number of children. He married 
(second) .a Miss Lehr, who died childless, and he married 
(third) Lydia (Hertz) Ziemer, widow of William Ziemer, 
and they were the parents of two children: Senator Edward 


' Hertz, of further mention; and Susan, who was killed in © 


her girlhood in a railway accident. 

Edward Hertz Shearer was born on the home farm in 
Bern Township, January 10, 1836, and died April 19, 
1920, at an advanced age. His education was begun in 
the local schools and early in life he conceived an intense 
desire to study languages. This he did under the Rev. 
William I. Good, who at that time was superintendent of 


the schools of Reading. When Senator Shearer was seven- . 


teen years of age he was given the responsibility of teacher 
in the Reading schools and while thus active he devoted 
much time to constructive reading and this, with his close 
observation of men and affairs, gave him an ever widening 
breadth of education. He later took up the study of law 
in the office of Charles Davis, of Reading, and was admitted 
to the bar of his native county in 1860. Active profes- 
sionally from that time until he reached the age of eighty 
years, it was only at that period in his life that he ac- 
cepted the opportunity of leisure and retired to private 
interests. Largely successful as an attorney-at-law, he 
was sought as early as 1868 for the public service, his 
election as district attorney of Berks County occurring at 
that time. His eminently valuable services in this con- 
nection led to his election to further honcrs in 1880, 
when he was made State Senatcr from the Senatorial 
District of Berks County. Serving two terms in this 
arduous and largely respons:ble office, Senator Shearer did 
excellent work for his constituents, fcr it was during his 
period of activity in the legislative halls of the State that 
the question arose concerning the founding of a separate 
Orphans’ Court for Berks County. In this matter, as 
well as in everything pertaining to the progress and well- 
being of the county, he lent his best efforts toward the ac- 
complishment of the purpose for the good of his con- 
stituency and saved the people of this section great and 


‘connection he served for two years. 


needless expense by his successful advocacy of the new 
measure. 

In his public service Senator Shearer by no means devoted 
his endeavors wholly to his own advancement as a public 
servant or as a professional man. He frequently gave ad- 
dresses in the promotion of worthy movements of various 
import and, as before mentioned, his brilliant command of 
the German language as well as English doubled his in- 
fluence in this section where so large a proportion of the 
population loves the mother tongue and many understand 
no other.- During the Civil War Senator Shearer enlisted 
with the rank of sergeant in Reynold’s artillery, in which 
Although his first 
interest naturally centered in Berks County, Senator 
Shearer’s ability was recognized throughout the State, for 
he took a deep interest in every phase of current advance. 
He was a leading figure in fraternal circles, holding mem- 
bership in St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted 
Masons, for many years, although his first membership 
was in Lodge No. 62. He was a charter member of St. 
John’s Lodge, and filled the office of junior warden for 
many years, also at various times filling exery office in the 
gift of that body. For five years he was also active as 
district deputy grand master of the Grand Lodge of this 
Masonic district. He was further a member of Excelsior 
Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch Masons, in which he passed 
through all chairs, and served for some years as high 
priest. He was past commander of Reading Commandery, 
No. 42, Knights Templar, and one of the most highly hon- 
ored officers of this order. The death of Senator Shearer 
cast a shadow of sadness over every circle with which he 
had been identified, although he had reached an age when, 
so to speak, he stood among the ripened sheaves of grain 
awaiting the scythe of the Great Reaper. His fine mental- 
ity and his generous spirit, always open to ‘the needs 
or cares of others, kept his heart young while his hair 
whitened and his body lost its strength. Thus he will 
always be remembered by those whose privilege it was to 
know him as one of the grand old men of Berks County, 
who throughout a lifetime of tireless endeavor made his 
talents count vitally for the progress of the section. He 
was long a member of St. Paul’s Reformed Church and a 
worker in its interest, serving for many years as elder. 

Edward Hertz Shearer married (first) Cassandra 
Schoener, who died leaving one daughter, Elizabeth, also 
now deceased, who was the wife of Dr. Schultze. Senator 
Shearer married (second) Alice L. Bingaman, who survives 
him, daughter of Jacob and Louise (Lotz) Bingaman, and 
widow of Henry D. Breneiser, a well known wholesale 
tobacco merchant of Reading. Mrs. Shearer’s son, Walter 
Breneiser, died in early manhood. Following the death 
of Senator Shearer, Mrs. Shearer removed to her present 
residence at No. 32 North Tenth Street, Reading, and she 
is a leading worker in the social and benevolent activities 
of St. Paul’s Reformed Church. 





MARTIN LUTHER MILLER, M. D., of Mohn- 
ton, was born in Mohnton, April 1, 1869. He passed 
his boyhood days at various points in the State, and at 
different times attended the schools in Berks, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill counties. When more advanced he entered the 
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Schuylkill Seminary at Fredericksburg, and was graduated 
from the institution with the class of 1889. Later he 
decided upon adopting the profession of medicine, and 
therefore, in 1895, entered the Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, of Philadelphia, being graduated from there three 
years later. For the next year he practiced at Mohnton, 
but then removed to St. Lawrence, Berks County, for a 
year and a half. While his success in establishing him- 
self in the latter place was very flattering, Dr. Miller re- 


‘garded Mohnton as offering a better field, and so returned 


there in 1901, since which time he has buili up a very 
good practice. 

A physician by profession, and a-physician who has en- 
deared himself to his patients as medical adviser, family 
counselor and friend, unassuming in his nature, he has 
made for himself a name that will not soon be forgotten. 
No hour is ever too late for him to leave his comfortable 
fireside to minister to the needs of his patients and no ail- 
ment is too insignificant to receive his ready sympathy 
and careful attention. During a smallpox epidemic some 
years ago his real worth as a physician and humanitarian 
was brought out most distinctly. His work then was 
commended far and wide, not only on account of great 
skill exhibited in treating cases, but because of the man- 
ner in which he risked his all for their sake—doing his 
duty as he saw it. i 

Although eminently successful in his profession, Dr. 
Miller has also the traits of a good business man and 
combines the two interests. In the fall of 1902, in part- 
nership with William G. Leininger and B. Frank Steffy, 
he formed the Steffy Music & Furniture Company, an en- 
terprise that from the beginning enjoyed a liberal measure 
of public favor and patronage. In July, 1906, Mr. Lein- 
inger withdrew from the firm because of the pressure of 
other interests, and in a few months an agreement was 
entered into between Dr. Miller and Mr. Steffy whereby 
the latter also withdrew and the doctor became the: sole 
owner. This business, located in a two-story building, 
20 x 60 feet, on Wyomissing Avenue consisted of a full 
line of furniture, bedding, upholstery, carpets, etc. 

In 1917 Dr. Miller sold out his stock of furniture, and 
later sold the building to the Werner Music Company., W. 
S. F. Werner, proprietor; and this company now occupies 
the building. : 

In the political field Dr. Miller is also active, working 
with the Republican forces to promote the general wel- 
fare. He was prominent in the movement to have the 
town incorporated, and served on various committees. At 
the first election, after the incorporation of the borough 
in 1907, he was elected a director of the public schools 
for the three year term, and, at the organization of the 


* board, was chosen treasurer of the school district. In 


the fall of 1923 he was elected to a six-year term as 
school director. 

Fraternally, also he is a well known figure, belonging 
to Chandler Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior 
Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch Masons; Creigh Council, 
No. 16, Royal and Select Masters; Reading Commandery, 
No. 42, Knights Templar; Reading Lodge of Perfection; 
C. Gilbert Steffe Council, Princes of Jerusalem; Francis 
Marion Highly Chapter, Rose Croix; Reading Consistory 
(thirty-second degree); Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 


Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; serving as represen- - 


tative of the Potentate in Mohnton and vicinity; Never- 
sink Forest, No. 32, Tall Cedars of Lebanon; Knights of 
Pythias, No. 485, of Mohnton, serving as its Master of 
Exchequer for seventeen years; and Camp No. 211, Pat- 
riotic Order Sons of America. 

Even more vitally is the doctor’s influence felt in the 
work of the Zion United Evangelical Church, of which he 
and his wife. are members. The Sunday school, which is 
one of the largest in the county, is known for its excellent 
singing, due in large measure to Dr. Miller's careful work 
as chorister. He is an accomplished musician, both as 
pianist and vocalist, and from 1900 to 1924 inclusive, has 
given his best ability to training this school. Besides 
being the chorister at church, he sings in the choirs of the 
Reading Lodge of Perfection and Rajah Temple. What- 
ever line of work Dr. Miller undertakes, he proves himself 
a man of force and ability, and his position and influence 
among his fellow-townsmen is a prominent one. 

In July, 1895, Dr. Miller was united in marriage to 
Lillian C. Musselman, daughter of Reuben and Sarah 
(Henry) Musselman, the former a carpenter of Weissport, 
Carbon County. 





BENJAMIN H. ZERR—The active career of Benja- 
min H. Zerr has been a record of worthy usefulness in 
varied and important lines of endeavor. Since his retire- 
ment a few years ago, he has continued to devote his 
energies to useful and progressive interests, for he is now 
the owner of the Benjamin Leinbach farm, one of the 
celebrated old homesteads of Berks County, and he is 
hoping to make history in agricultural advance. Mr. Zerr 
is a man of broad interests and comprehensive experience, 
which have carried him to a position of outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The Zerr family is an ancient and honored one in Hol- 
land, and George Zerr, the pioneer of this family in Amer- 
ica, came to this country in 1750. Shortly, thereafter, al- 
though the exact date is not known, he became a resident 
of Hereford Township, and in all probability he is buried 
in the Old Goshenhoppen Churchyard, the first church 
being built in 1680 in Berks County, and both he and his 
eldest son were taxed in that township in 1790. George 
Zerr was an important farmer on a tract of one hundred 
and sixty acres and he lived to an advanced age, passing 
away in 1801. In the record of his will he is mentioned 
as a yeoman, and his son, Jacob, and a townsman, Peter 
Fink, were named as his executors. His wife, Sophia, sur- 
vived him, and of their children, Jacob inherited the home- 
stead, while George, the youngest son, was bequeathed an 
adjoining tract of one hundred and fifty acres. Catharine 
became the wife of Conrad Fink; Magdalena became the 
wife of John Bickel; and Mary became the wife of Jacob 
Keifer. 

Jacob Zerr, eldest of these children, was born in Here- 
ford Township, Berks County, in 1760. Removing early 
in life to Amity Township, he settled there on a large 
farm, and in that community his death occurred March 
1, 1826. His wife, Susanna, was born in 1766, and her 
death occurred September 19, 1842. Both were buried in 
the old Amityville churchyard, close to the southeast cor- 
ner of the church. Mr. Zerr is having a memorial window 
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to their memory placed in the church, the old one having 
been destroyed in 1922 by a cyclone. To Jacob and 
Susanna Zerr were born the following children: Jacob; 
Elizabeth, wife of a Mr. Kerst; George; Peggy, wife of 
a Mr. Bickel; Henry; Lidda; Samuel, of whom further; 
and Sarah. 


Samuel Zerr, son of Jacob and Susanna Zerr, was born 


in Berks County, and it is supposed that he. was buried. 


by the side of his wife in the old graveyard at Amity- 

ville, on the east side of the church, his mother and father 

having been buried more to the south. He became a 

prominent and worthy citizen. He married Catharine 

Neida, daughter of Michael and Elizabeth Neida, her 

birth having occurred September 10, 1805, and her death 

August 31, 1856, They were the parents of an only child, 
Samuel, of whom further. 

Samuel Zerr, son of Samuel and Catharine (Neida) 
Zerr, was born and reared in Amityville, this county. 
Later in life Mr. Zetr moved to Birdsboro, then 
to Reading, and then to Lebanon, Pennsylvania, but re- 
turned to his native county after a comparatively short 
Stay. Active in the sand business for a considerable time, 
he supplied leading interests with this important building 
material, including the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company. Later he went into the millinery business on 
the south side of Penn, between Fourth and Fifth streets. 
The latter years of his life were spent in Caernarvon 
Township. 
Geigertown Lutheran Cemetery. He married twice, the 
children of his first marriage having been: Samuel; Augus- 
tus; Jacob; Caroline, who married Augustus Mentz; and 
Catharine, who married Jacob Armpriester. Mr. Zerr 
married (second) Catherine Krum, and they were the par- 
ents of one son, Benjamin H., whose name entitles this 
review. Mrs. Catherine (Krum) Zerr was born in Schaef- 
ferstown, Lebanon County, and died in Reading, aged 
Seventy-two years. She was buried in the Charles Evans 
Cemetery in Reading. 

Benjamin H. Zerr was born in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
Octobed 22, 1860. Not yet a year old when his parents be- 
came residents of Reading, he has spent his entire lifetime 
in this city. The family resided for a time at the corner of 
Fifth and Franklin Streets, where the Elks home is now 
located, and he attended the public schools. He became 
active in the world of men and affairs when only eleven 
years of age, selling the “Reading Eagle” on the streets 
of the city and on the trains of the various railroads 
which touch the municipality. Between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen he served as errand boy and salesman 
in the store of Isaac Fromm, on Penn, below Fourth 
Street, and in the Staufer & Shenfelder store, known as 
the old “Plow and Harrow” store, on the southwest cor- 
ner of Third and Penn streets. In 1879 he acquired the 
News Agency known as Zerr’s News Agency, running from 
Reading to Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. Zerr’s genius for 
salesmanship was early demonstrated, and at the age of 
twenty-one years he became identified with Charles D. 
Tuke, of Reading, selling safes. In 1882 he won the dis- 
tinction of being the first salesman on the road selling 
hosiery and men’s trousers, from Reading, which was. 
during his connection with the firm of J. G. Leinbach & 
Company, woolen manufacturers of North Fourth Street. 


He died June 10, 1861, and was buried in - 


BERKS COUNTY 


In 1892 Mr. Zerr established a local interest of a retail 
nature, manufacturing cigars and conducting a cigar store, 
known as the “Art,” with headquarters in the Hotel Penn: 
For several years he identified himself with W. W. Stew- 
art, at Newmanstown, later persuading him to come to 
Reading, where he had the pleasure of taking the first 
order for his famous “John Hay Cigar.’ Mr. Zerr has 
traveled extensively during the greater part of his life, and 
for a number of years, while still retaining important in- 
terests in Reading, he was active on the road as a mer- 
chandising broker. 

Mr. Zerr was actively interested in the base-ball world 
of Reading, and it was his idea to secure Lauer’s Park 
and transform it into the Present ideal ball park. He 
was one of the pioneers in the moving picture industry, 
being a member of the Philadelphia Local, and treasurer 
of the State organization. Later, when the Reading Local 
was organized, he became its president, as well as being 
president of the State Motion Picture Exhibitors League 
of America, and the National vice-president of the Na- 
tional body. He conducted the Empire, a picture house 
on Penn Street, above Seventh, and the Crescent, on Penn 
Street above Eighth, both on the north side; also the 
Schuylkill Avenue picture house, which was the first to 
be built on the outskirts of Reading; and another, located 
on Chestnut Street, above Tenth. 

Fraternally, Mr. Zerr is affiliated with Chandler Lodge, 
No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons. He also belongs to 
the Historical Society of Berks County; and is one of 
the Council; the Berks County Conservation Association ; 
is president of Reading Artillerists’ Veteran Association, 
and. it was through his efforts that the Artillerist Oak 
Tree and Keystone Marker were placed on Penn’s Com-_ 
mons. He is a member of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons 
of the Revolution; the Reading Chamber of Commerce; 
Berks County Volunteer Forest Patrol, Red Cross, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; Reading Automobile 
Club, the Touring Club of America; Commercial Travel- 
ers; and during the war he was a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Patriotic Committee, and the Food Savings Division 
of the Commercial Travelers’ Section; also took part in a 
number of drives. Mr. Zerr took a prominent part in the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of Reading, 
and was one of the original fifteen executive members who 
organized in the historical building on North Fourth 
Street; also one of the first vice-presidents and chairman 
of the Insignia Committee, whcih adopted his ideas for 
the official medal. 

Benjamin H. Zerr married (first), February ZZ, L882. 
Elenora Muthart, daughter of John and Leah (Hoyer) 
Muthart, of Reading. Mr. and Mrs. Zerr are the parents 
of the following children: Walter B., an electrical con- 
tractor of Philadelphia; Florence, who died in infancy; 
Benjamin H., Jr., who died October 27, 1908; and Stewart 
R. The death of Mrs. Elenora (Muthart) Zerr occurred 
in July, 1921, and Mr. Zerr married (second), December 
18, 1923, Carrie Geneva Maitland, daughter of John and 
Wilmina (Price) Maitland. : 








EDWIN BOONE, vice-president of the National 
‘Union Bank of Reading, Pennsylvania, was born on the 
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Boone homestead, in Exeter Township, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, January 14, 1846. His emigrant ancestors 
were among the first settlers in this county, coming from 
England and settling along the headwaters of the Monocacy 
Creek, in what is now Exeter Township, in 1717. His 
father, Ellis H. Boone, moved to Reading: in early man- 
hood, and there became a well-known man in his line, 
serving for more than forty years as foreman in the Phila- 
delphia and Reading car shops. Ellis H. Boone married 
Ann Cleaver, daughter of Derrick Cleaver, whose ancestors 
were also among the first settlers of that section of Berks 
County. : 

Mr. Boone was educated in Reading, and was only fifteen 
years old (having left high school) when tendered a posi- 
tion as clerk in the National Union Bank, with which in- 
stitution he has ever since been connected. He accepted 
the clerkship March 4, 1861, the day Lincoln was first in- 
augurated President. It is of interest to note that Lin- 
coln’s ancestors were near neighbors of the Boones in Ex- 
eter Township, before 1730. Mr. Boone commenced his 
business career with a determination to succeed, which he 
has never relinquished. He gave evidence of ability from 
the start, and was promoted steadily until he attained the 
position of cashier in 1878, though then but thirty-two 
years of age. Over twenty years later, in 1901, he was 
honored with election to the office of vice-president, in 
addition to the office of cashier. In July, 1919, he resigned 
the office of cashier, retaining the office of vice-president. 
In all the years he has been intrusted with the heavy ob- 
ligations of these positions his vigilance and fidelity have 
been marked, and no cloud has ever marred the history 
of the institution or its management. Under his manage- 
ment the bank has enjoyed continual success, and a steady 
growth, the business transacted in 1906 amounting to over 
$82,500,000. But it is only due to the directors of the 
bank to say that Mr. Boone’s services have been both 
appreciated and rewarded, and he has the satisfaction of 
enjoying the confidence of those in authority at the bank 
and of the public upon whose patronage its prosperity 
depends. 

Mr. Boone’s alertness, keen perception, knowledge and 
long experience in matters of finance have brought him 
into many congresses and councils, and in contact with 
some of the greatest minds and financiers of the country. 
Whatever threatened or menaced, whether depression or 
panic or stringency of any kind, the National Union Bank 
has had in Mr. Boone a pilot who knew the channel and 
every reef and ledge, and whatever the tempest, this com- 
mander carried his barque safely through to the calm sea 

In 1892, seeking a respite from business cares, Mr. Boone 
made a tour of the United States, visiting many points of 
interest, and extending his trip through Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Six years later, in company with Messrs. James 
A. and Dr. Charles A. O’Reilly, he visited France, so- 
journing most of the time in Paris. Again in 1902, in 
company with his friend, Rev. F. K. Huntzinger, pastor of 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church of Reading, he journeyed to 
Jamaica, stopping at Kingston (since destroyed by earth- 
quake), where they remained for three weeks, meeting 
many of the distinguished and influential citizens of the 
Island. This jaunt proved so enjoyable to Mr. Boone and 
his companion that another was planned, and in 1905 they 


set sail for Europe, visiting France, England, Holland and 
Germany. 

While in London rare respect and privileges were ex- 
tended to them. They were shown through the Bank of 
England, an unusual courtesy to those having no creden- 
tials or recommendations. However, identity and confi- 
dence were established through a five dollar National Union 
Bank note bearing the signature of Mr. Boone as cashier. 
This was accepted as a satisfactory sponsor, and they were 
shown through this historic institution, being specially in- 


terested in the printing, as all currency circulating through-: 


out England and the English Colonies is printed there. 
They were also admitted to both Houses of Parliament, 
while in session, and at a time or on a day when visitors 
were excluded. 

In the summer of 1907 these two friends took a six 
wecks’ trip together, on this occasion visiting Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Northern Germany and Holland. They 
sailed from New York on July 17, on the “Noordam,” of 
the Holland-American line, and though the trip across was 
not particularly pleasant, the weather being cold and foggy, 
they had the novel experience of coming close to an ice- 
berg, so close that the vessel slowed down until it made 
scarcely any progress, because of the danger of a collision. 
Icebergs at that season show little of their bulk above the 
surface, and are a source of danger avoided by every cap- 
tain. During the trip the fog at one time prevailed for 
thirty-six consecutive hours. At Hamburg, Germany, the 
friends boarded the tourist steamer “Vega” for Norway, 
and they had a delightful voyage along the romantic and 
mountainous coast of that country, also penetrating many 
of the fjords which indent the mountains, whose sides 
slope directly into the sea. The marvelous color effects on 
the water, the snow-covered mountains, the mountain for- 
ests, the beautiful cascades formed by the melting snow— 
all the bold scenery of the coast was pleasantly varied by 
the trips up the fjords, which afforded them many de- 
lightful glimpses of peaceful farm and viliage life. The 
wonders of the midnight sun were among the glories of 
that far northern land they enjoyed to the full. 

From Bergen, Norway, they went to the larger cities of 
Scandinavia, visiting Christiania, the capital of Norway; 
Stockholm, with its beautiful public and private buildings, 
parks, streets and places of amusement; Upsala, the great 
university town, the intellectual center of Sweden, and its 
handsome Dome Church, founded two hundred years be- 
fore the discovery of America, and rebuilt in modern times; 
Copenhagen; and Berlin, where they remained for a week, 
on Sunday attending divine services in the new Dome 
Church, and during their stay visiting many noted places 
of interest. From that city they proceeded to Rotterdam, 
where they embarked on the “Ryndam,” of the Holland- 
American line, arriving at their home on August 27. The 
tour was one of unusual interest and enjoyment, and Mr. 
Boone and his friend live through their experiences again 
in many pleasant hours of friendly intercourse. 

Fraternally, Mr. Boone -is a thirty-third degree Mason, 
and is likewise a member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. He belongs to the First Baptist Church, with 
which he united in boyhood, and since 1879 he has served 


- as treasurer of that church. 


On April 9, 1868, Mr. Boone was united in marriage 
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32 READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


with Mary J. Buchanan, and to them have been born 
two daughters: Mary, now the wife of Theodore Bond 
Harrison, whose home is in Germantown, Pennsylvania; 
and Annie, wife of Henry Moore Hawkesworth, living at 
Brookline, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Boone is a man 
of fine physique and personality, a safe counsellor, though 
never obtrusive, generous and charitable without ostenta-’ 
tion, and upright in every relation of life. 


CONRAD WEISER was the most prominent histori- 
cal character in the County of Berks previous to 1760. 
His greatest prominence arose from his intimate connec- 


_tion with the provincial government of Pennsylvania for 


thirty years. He was the principal judge of Berks County 
from 1752 to 1760. He was born November 2, 1696, at 
Afstaedt, a small village in the county of Herrenberg, in 
Wurttemberg, Germany, and there he acquired a general 
education, which included the principles of the Christian 
religion, according to the catechism of Martin Luther. 
When he was in his fourteenth year he emigrated with his 
father and family (which included himself and seven other 
children) to New York, landing June 17, 1710. At that 
time several thousand Germans were sent to America by 
Queen Anne. Shortly after their arrival they were removed 
to Livingston Manor by the governor of New York, to 
burn tar and cultivate hemp to defray the expenses in- 
curred by Queen Anne in conveying them from Holland 
to England and from England to America. They labored 
until 1713 in this employment, under the direction of 
commissioners; then, finding that they were existed under 
a form of bondage, they protested against the treatment 
and this effected their release. About one hundred and 
fifty families of them, including the Weiser family, re- 
moved to Schoharie, forty miles west of Albany. Whilst 
spending the winter of 1713-14 at Schenectady, the elder 
Weiser was frequently visited by an Indian chief of the 
Mohawk tribe, and during one of these visits the chief 
proposed to Conrad to visit the Mohawk country and 
learn the language of that tribe. This proposition was 
agreed to. 

Conrad Weiser was in his eighteenth year when he went 
to live with the Indians. He was a strong young man, 
but all of his strength was necessary to endure the suffer- 
ings which he was compelled to undergo while living with 
them. He had scarcely clothing sufficient to cover his 
body during the winter of that trying year. Besides much 
suffering, he was frequently threatened with death by the 
Indians during a state of intoxication. In July, 1714, he 
returned to his father’s home in Schoharie. In this time 
he had acquired a considerable knowledge of the Mohawk 
language, and while at home he increased this knowledge 
by acting as interpreter between the German settlers of 
that vicinity and the Mohawk Indians. The settlers having 
been disturbed in their possessions, Conrad Weiser’s father 
and a number of others migrated to Pennsylvania. They 


located in Tulpehocken in the spring of 1723, in the midst . 


of the Indians; and there they also commenced the im- 
provement of the land without permission from the land 
‘commissioners. The Indians complained but the settlers 
were not disturbed. Subsequently, the Indians released 


their rights and about 1733 they removed beyond the Blue . 


Mountains. 


‘the present borough of Womelsdorf. 


Conrad, Weiser was married to a young woman of, 


Schoharie in 1720. He continued at that place till 1729, 
when, with his wife and five children, he removed to the 
Tulpehocken settlement, locating on a tract of land near 
Shortly after his 
arrival, his ability and success as an Indian interpreter 
became known to the Provincial Government, and the 
governor employed him in negotiation with the Indians. 
His first services in this capacity were performed in 1731, 
and from that time for nearly thirty years, he was almosf 
constantly engaged in this important work. He assisted 
at numerous treaties, and in the published proceedings of 
these treaties his name appears prominently. His integ- 
rity was particularly recognized and publicly compli- 
mented. 

Mr. Weiser was one of the most prominent men in the 
French and Indian War. His numerous letters indicate 
his zeal, courage and patriotism. He served in the war 
as a colonel, and his services were of great value to the 
government and to the people of Berks County. 

The first proceedings for the erection of Berks County 
were instituted in 1738. In this behalf Mr. Weiser was 
very active and he continued active till the county was es- 
tablished in 1752. The town of Reading was laid out by the 
Penns in 1748, and in the sale of the town lots Mr. Weiser 
acted as one of the commissioners. He was prominently 
identified with the first movements in building up the town, 
and in developing the business interests of the place. The 
governor of the Province in 1741, appointed him as a justice 
of the peace, and he filled this office for a number of years. 
When the county was erected in 1752, he was appointed 
one of the first judges. He acted as president judge of the 
courts until his decease in 1760. He lived at Reading 
mostly during the latter part of his life. 

Conrad Weiser died on his Heidelberg farm July 13, 
1760, and his remains are buried in a private burying- 
ground on the place, where they have remained since. 
He left a widow and seven children: five sons, Philip, 
Frederick, Peter, Samuel and Benjamin; and two daugh- 
ters, Maria, who married Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg; and Margaret, who married a Mr. Finker. He was 
possessed of a large estate, consisting of properties at 
Reading, and lands in Heidelberg Township, and in the re- 
gion of country beyond the Blue Mountains. In Heidel- 
berg he owned a tract which included the privilege of a 
“Court-Baron,” granted to him in 1743, the tract having 
originally contained 5,165 acres as granted to John Page 
in 1735, and having then been erected into a manor, called 
the “Manor of Plumton.” At Reading, one of his prop- 
erties was a business stand, and it has continued to be 
a prominent business location from that time till now, 
a period embracing over one hundred and fifty years. 

For upward of fifty years, various unsuccessful efforts 
were made in behalf of erecting a suitable memorial to 
Conrad Weiser. In 1892 and 1893 the compiler of this 
history delivered a lecture before local teacher’s institutes 
in different parts of the county, entitled “Life and Times 
of Conrad Weiser,” for the purpose of securing a mem- 
orial, and the Reading Board of Trade led the school 
authorities of the county to set aside November 2, 1893, 
for observance by the teachers and scholars as ‘Weiser 


“Day,” and to facilitate this observance 3,500 copies of 
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the lecture were distributed gratuitously to all the schools 


of the city and county. 


It was not until October 30, 


1907, that a modest tablet was placed in the west wall 
of the Stichter Hardware Store, on Penn Square, by the 
Historical Society of Berks County, the inscription on 
which reads as follows: 


Pioneer, Soldier, Diplomat, Judge, 


as 


Posterity will not forget His Services... -- Washington 


In Memory of 
COL. CONRAD WEISER. 

As Interpreter and 
Indian Agent he negotiated every treaty 
From 1732 Until Near the Close of 
The French And Indian War. 

The Weiser Building, Where He Otten Met 

The Indians - 
In Conference, Was Erected By Him 
On This Site in 1751. 
Born in Germany In 1696, Arrived 
In Berks In 1729, Died 
In 1760, Near Womelsdorf, Where 
Elis Remains Are Buried. 
His Unswerving Honesty Set A Shining 
Example to 
Future Generations.—Under The Auspices Of The 
Historical Society of Berks County This 
Tablet was Erected in 1907 By The 
School Children Of The County. 





We append the autograph of this noted pioneer: 
(Signed) Conrad Weiser. 





HARVEY F. HEINLY—Representative of the high- 
est type of citizenship, and of a typical Berks County 
family, Harvey F. Heinly stands among the foremost 
figures in present-day. progress in. Berks County. His 
personal achievements mark him as an able professional 
man and a leader, and his future will unquestionably 
carry him to ever-wider usefulness. 

The Heinly family is of German origin, and the name 
was originally Heinlin, which was, in fact, a term of 
endearment. It came into use as a surname in very 
early times and has been spelled in various ways, the 
present form of Heinly having appeared first in American 
records about 1793. 

Matthias Heinlin, the pioneer of this family in America, 
emigrated from Wilhelmberg, in Wurttemberg, Germany, 
in 1749, with his wife and five children, making the 
voyage on the good ship “Patience,’ Captain Hugh Steel 
in command, embarking at Rotterdam and landing at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Septernber 19th of the 
same year. The family settled in Macungie Township, 
in what was then Northampton County, now Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania. Matthias Heinlin’s passport, as 
translated from the German, reads as follows: 

That Mathias Heinlin, the bearer hereof, many years 
a citizen and living in a place by grace confided to my 
care, Wilhelmberg, not only was an honest man, but had 
a virtuous and honest wife and five children, who always 
both to spiritual and civil authorities were obedient and 
polite, and also to their neighbors and fellow-citizens 
were and behaved themselves friendly, honest and peace- 
ful. Therefore, as your obedient servant, I recommend 
them to everybody, to the authorities as well as the 
general public. 

This is attested ex officio in fidem at Rudersberg on 
the seventh day of May, 1749. 

Electorate Wurttemberg State Official, 

J. WOLPERT. 
His will, which is an interesting document, in German, 
reads as follows: 


In the name of the Trinity, God the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, make and publish my last will and 
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testament, namely, I, Matthias Heinlin, in the Township 
of Macungie, County of Northampton, at the present time 
weak of body but of good and strong and perfect mind, 
blessed be God to this day which is the second day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-three, make and publish this my 
last will and testament in the following way, namely: 

I give all my house and household goods and ail my 
property to my beloved wife Barbara during her lifetime, 
and after her death I give the same to my children, 
namely, my daughter Margaretha and to my son Johan- 
nes, and to my daughter, Magdalena, and to my daugh- 
ter, Agnes, or to their rightful heirs, and all to be di- 
vided into-equal parts, provided that my son David shall 
be joint heir to my household goods and nothing else, 
because he has before received sufficient of my property 
as he will admit. 

_ With my own hand by writing of the first date this is 
my last will and testament and shall be in force my last 
will and no other made by me either in writing or 
verbally, and make null and void all others made by me, 
and this alone be in force as my last will and testament. 
MATTHIAS HINLE (seat) 

Jacos SHANK WEILER 

his 
Lupwic X MERKEL 
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The eldest son, David, later removed to Greenwich 
Township, Berks County, and he became the head of 
the Berks County branch of the family. The second son, 
Johannes or John, became the progenitor of the Lehigh 
County branch.. The family in that early generation 
was allied in marriage with other leading families. Mar- 
garetha, daughter of Matthias Heinlin, became the wife 
of Samuel Voghle, and Magdalena became the wife of 
John Adam Gery. John George Heinly, son of the 
first David, was a soldier in the Revolutionary War in 
the Continental Line, spending the historic winter at 
Valley Forge with General Washington and his ragged but 
valiant troops. He was also a well-known interpreter to 
the Indians, and their name for him was “Chief Straight 
Tongue,” because they found him absolutely truthful and 
had implicit trust in him. 

The Heinly family has been represented in every Amer- 
ican war, in military organizations in time of peace, and 
in varied secular pursuits. The family has scattered to 
many parts of the nation and is established in California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New Jersey, New York, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Ohio, Washington, and Texas. 

The Heinly Family Association is the second oldest of 
its kind in Berks County and in this part of Pennsyl- 


-vania, having been organized in 1899. Its first president 


was David L. Heinly, a well-known citizen of Reading, 
and the father of the subject of this sketch, who served 
until his death in 1918. Harvey F. Heinly has been its 
secretary since 1903. At the fifth Family Reunion in 
1903 at Dunkel’s Church grove a large memorial was 
dedicated to the memory of David Heinly, the head of 
the branch of the family in Berks County, who lies 
buried in Dunkel’s Church Cemetery. The memorial 
consists of a handsome granite stone, upon the base of 
which is inscribed the name “Heinly” surmounted by a 
large open book on the two open leaves of which is the 
inscription of the name, date, and commemoration. 
Harvey F. Heinly was born at Hamburg, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1873, and is a son of David 
L. and Maria E. (Heinly) Heinly, both now deceased. 
The children of these parents were: Samuel G., for- 
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merly hardware merchant of West Reading, deceased; 
Wiiliam O., editor and proprietor of the ‘““Hamburg Item ;” 
Alvin D., merchant tailor, of Wyomissing; John E., ar- 
tist, of Allentown; Kate L., of Reading; and Harvey F. 
The family removing to Reading when Harvey F. Heinly 
was only six years of age, he received his education in 
the excellent schools of his adopted city. His graduation 
from the Boys’ High School occurred in June, 1890, with 
highest honors. He was valedictorian, and left a very 
remarkable record of scholarship, having won all the 
prizes offered during his course at the high school, being 
those for spelling and essay, and the gold medal for 
oratory. immediately. following his graduation from 
high school Mr. Heinly tock up the study of law under 
William J. Rourke, Esq., who at that time was city 
solicitor of Reading and assistant district attorney of 
Berks County. Admitted to the bar, November 12, 1894, 
Mr. Heinly became associated with Mr. Rourke in the 
practice of law, continuing until March, 1901, since which 
time he has gone forward independently in the enjoyment 
of a large practice. 

Mr. Heinly has always been deeply interested in poli- 
tical matters and affairs of public import. He gives the 
most intelligent study to civic, state, and national prob- 
lems, and this and his talent for oratory has made him 
a factor in the affairs of his party, the Democratic. He 
is a fearless advocate of its principles and a popular 
speaker on the political rostrum. He has addressed many 
gatherings under the auspices of the County and the 
State Democratic Committees. Since 1894 he has been 
affiliated with the Americus Club (Democratic), and 
other political organizations. 

Mr. Heinly served as District Attorney of Berks County 
for one term (1912-1916), the people electing him to 
this office in 1911 by a record vote. His vigorous work, 
legal acumen and strict impartiality were commended 
by all. In 1898 Mr. Heinly was the youngest member of 
the executive committee of Reading’s Sesqui-Centennial, 
and at the 175th Anniversary of the city in 1923 he was 
appointed a member of the reception committee. 

One of Mr. Heinly’s most important services to the 
people is in connection with the conservation of Berks 
County’s natural resources. He was one of the organizers 
in 1914 of the Berks County Conservation Association, 
of which he has been a director since the organization, 
and its president since 1920. Millions of trees have been 
planted in the county through the efforts of this organ- 
ization, while a great work has been done in the preven- 
tion of forest fires and the restoration of wild life. Of 
particular value to future generations is the work of 
saving Mt. Penn from the further inroads of quarrying. 
Largely through Mr. Heinly’s efforts, public-spirited cit- 
izens have donated mountain land, the city has acquired 
further tracts by condemnation and purchase, and Mt. 
Penn is now a part of the city park system. 

“The Father of Good Roads” is a title of honor by 
which Mr. Heinly is known in Berks County. He has 
done much for this movement since 1912, when, as 
District Attorney, he was instrumental in the founding of 
the Berks County Supervisors’ Association, which is still 
one of the strong and efficient bodies of this section. 
The Berks County Firemen’s Association made Mr. Heinly 
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an honorary member in 1919 in recognition of his services 
to the people in the conservation and good roads move- 
ments. In 1894 Mr. Heinly’s prominence in local educa- 
tional affairs began. He bore a part in the organization 
in that year of the Alumni Association of the Reading 
High Schools, of which he is still a director. For two 
years (1896 and 1897) he was its president, and it was 
during his incumbency of that office that the movement 
for Reading’s Free Public Library was started. He has 
also been a member of the Board of Trade, Reading 
Press Club; Young Men’s Christian Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, and many fraternal organizations. His 
religious affiliation is with St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 
and he is connected with the Sunday school, being the 
teacher of the Men’s Bible class since 1890. 

Mr. Heinly was married on November 20, 1900, to 


Lydia Ida Eckert, daughter of the late Rudolph and 


Lucetta Eckert, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


WALTER W. MOYER—As a successful manufac- 
turer of knit underwear, Walter W. Moyer, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, has become widely known throughout the 
trade, and he has been an important factor in the in- 
dustrial world of both Berks and Lancaster counties in 
the State of Pennsylvania. He is one of the strong men 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, and holds close relation to the 
industrial, financial and economic progress of his section. 
He is a son of William H. Moyer, who came to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1890, but later removed to 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, his interests ex- 
tending to both communities. ; 

Walter W. Moyer was born in Milton, Pennsylvania, 
April 20, 1878. His education, begun in Milton public 
schools, was continued in the public schools of Reading, 
his studies being limited to this practical educational foun- 
dation. His business beginning was made in the Farmers’ 
National Bank of Reading, and there he remained until 
the year 1901, gaining useful experience and a thorough 
familiarity with the various branches of business procedure 
which go to make up the present machinery of com- 
merce and trade. In 1901 he resigned his position with 
the bank to enter into a partnership with C. E. Smith, 
of Reading, they organizing the Reading Underwear Com- 
pany with a factory in Reading. Mr. Moyer’s decision to 
turn from banking to manufacturing has been amply vin- 
dicated by his success and his usefulness in his present 
field. The year 1912 saw a change which broadened and 
increased the significance of Mr. Moyer’s work. He sold 
his interest in the Reading plant, which has since been 
maintained in operation by other parties, and at Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, founded the knit underwear company which 
under the trade name of Walter W. Moyer has gained 
a leading position in the United States and in European 
countries in its field. With a model factory of modern 
structure and equipment, Mr. Moyer produces ladies’ 
knit vests in great variety, while his convenience to 
power and transportation facilities enable him to handle 
his plant to the greatest advantage. 

Many other interests, however, claim a share of Mr. 
Moyer’s attention and derive benefit from his wide ex- 
perience. He is a director of the Pennsylvania Trust 


Company, of Reading; vice-president and director of 
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the Ephrata National Bank of Ephrata; president of the 
Cacoosing Knitting Company of Sinking Spring, Pennsyl- 
vania; director and treasurer of the Manheim Under- 
wear Company of Manheim, Pennsylvania; director and 
secretary of the Bestok Underwear Company of Tower 
City, Pennsylvania. He is a director of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacture, of 
New York City, his position in the industrial world plac- 
ing him among the noteworthy men of the present gener- 
ation, while his intimate connection with industrial cor- 
porations bear direct relation to the economic prosperity 
and security of the localities in which they are located. 

The activities of the World War period, 1917-18, reached 
Mr. Moyer with the strongest appeal and to them he 
devoted time and energy, bearing a leading part in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, as chairman of the Ephrata 
work, also as district chairman for Lancaster County, and 
bore a responsible part in the campaigns for the American 
Red Cross and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He also acted as chairman of the committee in charge 
of welcoming returning veterans, the activities of this 
committee covering soldiers from Ephrata and a wide 
surrounding territory. Mr. Moyer participates in every 
movement promising to improve social conditions or 
promote the prosperity and welfare of the people, and 
his influence is always cast on the side of other worthy 
causes. rae 

Mr. Moyer is affiliated with Ephrata Lodge, No. 665, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Ephrata, of which he is 
a Past Master; Reading Chapter, No. 152, Royal Arch 
Masons, of Reading, of which he is Past High Priest; 
De Molay Commandery, No. 9, Knights Templar, of 
Reading; Harrisburg Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, of Harrisburg, in which he holds the thirty- 
second degree; and Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of Reading; member of the 
Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the Revolution, at Phila- 
delphia; the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia; the 
Wyomissing, the Berkshire Country, and the Temple clubs, 
of Reading; the Cocalico Club of Ephrata, the Old Col- 
ony Club, of New York; the Pennsylvania Society of 
New York, and the Social Welfare League of Reading. 
His religious connection is with Calvary Reformed Church, 
of Reading. 

Walter W. Moyer married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1904, Ella C. Long, daughter of the late Dr. 
D.-G. and Emma (Miller) Long, of Reading. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moyer are the parents of two daughters: Gertrude 
M. and Helen C. 





GEORGE BROOKE—Remarkable for longevity was 
the life of George Brooke, of Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, 
but far more worthy of laudation and commemoration 
for many great and permanent services to his towns- 
people. Rarely is any community privileged to share so 
fully the constructive influences of a life governed by a 
lofty spirit and actuated by noble purposes. The in- 
dustrial activities of which George Brooke was for so 
many years the active head formed the means of main- 


.tenance for many families, and supported prosperous con- 


ditions in the town and borough of Birdsboro over several 
generations still comprising a group of the most impor- 


tant and wide reaching enterprises in this part of the 
State. His public services set in motion impulses which 
have widened and spread not only through this com- 
munity, but into other cities and States, for in the inspir- 
ation of the young people and the support of benevolent 
and educational affairs he gave to the world much per- 
manent good. His_life spanned nearly a century, and 
until the last the brilliant mentality which mapped and 
achieved a great “life-work bore its influence upon the 
advance of the present day and left strong impetus for 
progress in the years to come. 

The Brooke family is of English origin, and was 
transplanted from Yorkshire, England, to America in the 
year 1698. At that time, John and Frances Brooke, of 
Hagg, in the township of Henley and parish of Almon- 
bury, Yorkshire, brought their two sons, James and Mat- 
thew, to this country, reaching the Delaware River. On 
account of a contagious disease the passengers were for- 
bidden to disembark at Philadelphia, accordingly, they 
landed on the Jersey shore, lower down the river. Both 
parents died soon after the arrival of the family and 
were buried at Haddonfield, New Jersey. Their purpose 
had been to settle in Pennsylvania, and they brought with 
them papers attesting their purchase from William Penn, 
before sailing from England, of 2,500 acres of land “To 
be taken up anywhere where vacant land might be found 
between the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers.” The 
sons, James and Matthew, made their choice of lands 
now comprising Limerick Township, in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. There the family held a leading position 
in the early development and progress of that section, 
and in direct line of descent each generation filled prom- 
inent positions of usefulness. 

In 1876 the Bird family who owned extensive iron 
works and great tracts of land situated at and about 
Birdsboro, became financially involved, owing to the strin- 
gent times and to the fact that the government owed 
them a large sum of money for cannon and other sup- 
plies furnished during the war, and began selling off cer- 
tain tracts, forges, etc., and in 1788 Matthew Brooke, of 
Limerick, grandson of John, the pioneer, and second to 
bear this name, and his son, Matthew, both being figures 
of more than ordinary prominence in that section, leased 
some of the land and one of the forges, and moved to 
Birdsboro, a short time after which Matthew, the father, 
died. 

A year or so later Matthew, the son, with his brother 
Thomas, and his brother-in-law, Daniel Buckley, of Phil- 
adelphia, purchased from the Bird family Hopewell Furnace 
and an estate of 10,000 acres, extending from Hopewell 
to Birdsboro, a distance of five miles, which had been 
built about 1760 by Mark Bird, and ranks among the 
first furnaces of the county. This is where Bird made 
cannon and shell for the Revolutionary War. 

Matthew Brooke was a man of prominence in his day, 
giving both time and council to local affairs and State. 
When quite young he joined the Continental Army, but 
was soon taken prisoner and placed on board a prison 
ship, being released through exchange of prisoners, but as 
the war was drawing to a close he never again saw active. 
service. He represented Philadelphia County in the Pro- 
vincial Conference of Pennsylvania held at Carpenter 
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Hall, Philadelphia, in 1776. He also served on many 
local committees that those stirring times demanded. 

George Brooke’s grandfather on his mother’s side, Cap- 
tain John Louis Barde, was a native of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, was educated in the Royal Military Academy of 
Woolwich, England, and saw service in Florida against 
the Spaniards, and there married the daughter of Major 
Robert Farmar, at that time English governor of Florida. 
After the Revolutionary War, Captain Barde sold _ his 
commission, and in 1788 leased from the Birds, 2,000 acres 
of land and the iron works where the present rolling mill 
stands. This property embraced what is now Birdsboro, 
including the Bird Mansion, erected by William Bird in 
1745. It was a very large and handsome house, standing 
in the midst of a great park, with sweeping lawns down 
to the banks of the Schuylkill River. It was in all like- 
lihood one of the finest estates that could be found in 
Pennsylvania at that date. In 1796 Barde purchased the 
property, and some years later sold it to Matthew Brooke, 
who had since his original purchase acquired the remain- 
der of the Bird properties, and thereby became the sole 
owner of all the extensive Bird properties and works by 
1800. 

The old Bird Mansion was occupied by the new owner 
for some years, but the building of the canal in front 
of the residence led the family to remove to another 
location, and this later residence was eventually torn 
down to admit of the extension of the Brooke Rolling 
Mills. The old Mansion, which is. the most important 
landmark of Birdsboro, after being used for various pur- 
poses, was presented by the E. & G. Brooke Iron Com- 
pany to the borough in 1919 as a memorial to those 
who went out in the late World War. It has been entirely 
renovated, and now stands as it originally was, and is 
used as a Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 
Connected with it is the handsome Memorial Hall, erected 
after the war, both being a great pride to the borough. 

Matthew Brooke married, in 1805, Elizabeth Barde, a 
daughter of Captain John Louis Barde. Of five children, 
two daughters died young, leaving no offspring, and the 
others are as follows: Elizabeth, who married Hon. 
Hiester Clymer, who represented Berks County for many 
years in the capitol at Washington; Edward; and George, 
of this review. On the death of Matthew Brooke, his 
sons inherited the property; both being very young, the 
works were leased and so run for a number of years, 
until the sons were old enough to take over the manage- 
ment of the business. 

George Brooke, younger of the sons of Matthew and 
Elizabeth (Barde) Brooke, was born in Birdsboro, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, July 26, 1818, and died January 
15, 1912. His entire lifetime was spent in his birthplace, 
except such periods as he passed in his Philadelphia resi- 
dence or in travel in his native country or abroad. His 
interests, business, social and otherwise, all centered in 
Birdsboro, and his usefulness in this community is a record 
fittingly included in these annals of Berks County. His 
education was acquired in the institutions of Reading, 
Lititz and West Chester, also at Burlington, New Jersey, 
and a Philadelphia private school, where he completed 
his studies. A brilliant student in various branches, rank- 
ing high in all, Mr. Brooke was particularly interested in 


mineralogy and various branches of mechanics. His educa- 
tion was planned with possible activity in the industrial 
affairs of the family in mind, and it was eagerly and with 
the spirit of an ambitious youth that he entered the fam- 
ily business upon the completion of his studies. With his 
brother Edward he succeeded to the business April 1, 1837. 
The plant at that time consisted of a number of forges, 
one refinery and one “‘chafery.”’ The output of the plant 
in 1837 amounted to some two hundred tons annually, bu: 
the brothers, under the firm name of E. & G. Brooke, 
organized a definite policy of expansion and progress. 
Side by side they went forward for more than forty-one 
years, their interests largely identical. In 1844 they began 
the erection of a great flour mill, which was completed 
the following year, and an interesting incident in this 
connection was a Henry Clay meeting, held in the mill 
during the course of its construction in the fall of 1844, 
as no local hall offered sufficient space for the crowds 
which gathered. Extending the operations of the iron 
furnace in 1846, they built a charcoal furnace where the 
old Hampton forge had formerly stood, thereby utilizing 
their own wood in the manufacture of pig iron and 
eliminating the operation of the forges. Two years later 
ground was broken for the rolling mill, and nail factory, 
which began operations in 1849; in 1852 they built No. 1 
Anthracite Furnace, and Nos. 2 and 3 were erected res- 
pectively in 1870 and 1873. ; 

While George Brooke was still associated with his 
brother, various other interests were acquired and devel- 
oped. Their policy of economic operations led them to 
secure interests in various ore mines, including the French 
Creek, the Warrick and the Jones mines. These properties 
lie south of Birdsboro, upwards of fifteen miles, and the 
Wilmington & Northern Railroad connects them with the 
furnaces at Birdsboro. In 1864 affiliations were formed 
with Seyfert, McManus & Company, also with Samuel E. 
Griscom, and this group of prominent executives opened 


. the William Penn Colliery, in Schuylkill County, near the 


town of Shenandoah. This became one of the finest coal 
mines in the State and eventually became the sole prop- 
erty of E. & G. Brooke, but was finally sold, in 1887, to 
interests subsidiary to the Pennsylvania Railroad. These 
many expansions and additions to the Brooke holdings 
carried the interests of the brothers to preéminent impor- 
tance in Berks County, and their partnership was only 
ended with the death of Edward Brooke, December 25, 
1878. Edward Brooke was a man of rare mental capacity 
and energy equal at all times to the undertakings which 
his mind conceived. The business world of Birdsboro lost 
a man of great achievement in his death, and although 
he lived to the age of sixty-two years, his passing was 
mourned as that of a young and able man. He is still 
remembered by the older generation as a man oi distin- 
guished presence, great benevolence and large natural 
ability. 

Following the death of his brother, George Brooke went 
forward independently as the head of this great and im- 
portant group of industrial activities. The interest was 
re-organized as two companies, although the initial in- 
dicating the deceased brother was not eliminated from the 
title. The E. & G. Brooke Iron Company and the E. & 


G. Brooke Land Company were organized, but without 
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the property changing hands in any way. George Brooke 
was president of both companies, George W. Harrison, 
treasurer, and Richard T. Leaf, secretary. In 1885 Mr. 
Brooke acquired the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and Machine 
Company, then known under the title of the Diamond 
Drill and Machine Company, and theretofore located in 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. This plant he removed to the 
old plant of the Birdsboro Iron Foundry Company, which 
the Brooke interests had purchased in 1871, and had held 
for some such step in the path of expansion. Mr. Brooke 
developed this interest from an unimportant concern to 
a great enterprisc, which’ now occupies one of the largest 
machine shops in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, iron, 
steel and roll: foundries also being included in the plant. 
The steel foundry was erected in 1903, and is acknowledged 
a model of its kind, where all kinds of steel castings, 
both for the industries and for government work, form 
part of the output. Steel ingots are also made, and a 
great variety of railroad work constructed. This concern 
manufactures every kind of machinery, specializing in 
contracting for rolling mills, furnishing the entire equip- 
ment. They also build special machinery, and are among 
the largest builders of hydraulic machinery and presses 
in the country. The plant employs more than one thous- 
and men, but is only a branch of the main interest cen- 
tered around the original Birdsboro forges. There the 
manufacture of iron has now become one of the im- 
portant industries of the State; the annual output amount- 
ing to more than 100,000 tons of pig iron, 250,000 kegs 
of nails, besides such side products as muck-bar and skelp 
iron. Since Mr. Brookes death the company has dis- 
posed of its rolling mills and nail factory to the Reading 
Iron Company. Mr. Brooke continued to extend widely 
the activities of the original plant, and in the late eighties 
a steel plant was erected at Blast Furnace No. 2, and 
frequent additions to the buildings, as well as new instal- 
lations of equipment, keep the enterprise always in the 
forefront of progress. 

Throughout the entire history of Mr. Brooke’s activity 
as a member of this great industrial organization the 
interests of the employees were close to his heart. In 
1837 he established a store for supplying the daily needs 
of his employees. It was first located in the old mansion, 
at the canal lock. This comprised a single room, and 
in 1875 the need for expansion in this branch of the 
Brooke interests became so great that the brothers built 
a fine structure. This was burned in the course of 
construction, but was immediately re-built and is still in 
use, a spacious auditorium called Brooke Hall occupying 
the third floor of the building. The hall is no longer used 
‘ for public entertaining, the Masonic fraternity leasing it 
as their quarters. With the growing interests of the 
early years the brothers provided generously for the living 
quarters of their many employees, building comfortable 
homes as needed, and in many cases selling these homes 
to the occupants, otherwise renting. A majority of these 
homes are now owned by the hundreds of employees who 
earn their livelihood in the Brooke’s enterprises. 

The affairs and activities of the people generally also 
shared the attention of George Brooke, who was one of 
the moving spirits in the founding of the First National 
Bank of Reading, and later, the First National Bank of 


Birdsboro. Mr. Brsoke was president of both institutions 
for many years, and was also founder and president of 
the Pennsylvania Trust Company. He held directorships 
in the Wilmington & Northern Railway Company and 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, and directorships in 
numerous other corporations. When Mr. Brooke found 
it advisable to construct a special water supply for his 
Industrial interests, he also provided for the entire com- 
munity in this matter. The E. & G. Brooke Iron Com- 
pany’s reservoirs are about two miles south of Birdsboro 


‘and furnish not only water for the industrial plants, but 


for the entire borough, and the better to handle the distri- 
bution of water this interest was placed in the hands 
of a separate concern in 1900, now known as the Birds- 
boro Water Company. It is interesting to note that the 
pressure is very strong, throwing water over the tallest 
buildings in the borough. ° 

Along various avenues of organized advance Mr. Brooke 
shared in many endeavors, holding membership in the Free 
and Accepted Masons, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Society of Colonial Wars. He was one of 
the original members of the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia, and held membership in clubs in Reading and 
Philadelphia. In political affairs he gave the Republican 
Party his loyal support and was many times elected to the 
Birdsboro Common Council, which he served as president 
over a long period of years. -Mr. Brooke has borne many 
responsibilities of a public nature; serving long and ably 
on. the School Board of the borough, and also on the 
board of directors of the library conducted by St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church. He, himself, was a member 
of St. Michael’s Church, of Birdsboro, serving as one 
of its first vestrymen and continuing in that office until 
his death. He, with his brother, in the early days of the 
borough, organized the Parish of St. Michael’s, building 
the church and later the rectory and parish buildings. 
He later, by himself, added to the church its beautiful 
chancel. 

George Brooke married, in 1862, Mary Baldwin Irwin, 
of Philadelphia, also a member of a distinguished Pennsyl- 
vania family. Mrs. Brooke was a great-granddaughter of 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, who filled the honored 


‘post of first speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Her maternal grandfather, Captain Stephen Baldwin, was 
a prominent shipowner of Philadelphia, and her father, 
John Hiester Irwin, was an eminently progressive citizen 
of his day. George and Mary Baldwin (Irwin) Brooke 
were the parents of two sons: Edward and George, whose 
lives are reviewed in succeeding columns of this work. 
The beautiful residences erected by George Brooke for 
himself and sons form one of the finest group of homes 
in Berks County, and stand on an eminence overlooking 
the borough of Birdsboro and a wide sweep of surround- 
ind country. 

Such a life as that of George Brooke bears an influence 
which endures through many generations, for the industries 
which he founded, and those which grew and thrived un- 
der his hand, lifted the people from sordid levels to 
economic independence. Thriving communities clustered 


around them, the educational and social interests of these 
centers of population acting ever as leavens of good which 
Mr. Brooke lived far past the 


worked civic betterment. 
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allotted span of man’s life, yet in the communities to 
which he bore such large significance his passing was 
deeply mourned. His life will be an inspiring memory to 
young and old for many years to come, and in the work 
which he did for the borough, State, and the nation will 
long be blest. 


EDWARD BROOKE, of Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, 
son of George and- Mary Baldwin (Irwin) Brooke, was 
born at Philadelphia, June 4, 1863. He was educated at 
the well known Brown School, afterwards known as the 
Delancey, and was also a member of the class of 1886 of 
the University of. Pennsylvania. Subsequently, Mr. Brooke 
became identified with his father in the iron and steel 
business and other interests. He inherited, to a marked 
degree, business ability, and is now the chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company, of Reading, president of 
the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, of Birdsboro, the E. 
& G. Brooke Land Company, of Birdsboro, and the First 
National Bank, of Birdsboro. He is a director in a 
number of important industries, including the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry and Machine Company, the Birdsboro Water 
Company, and the Wilmington & Northern Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Brooke is a member of the following clubs: The 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Country, the Philadelphia 
Four-in-Hand, the Berkshire Country, and the Wyomissing, 
of Reading. During the World War, Mr. Brooke served 
on the various committees for the Liberty Loan and other 
drives. . He is very fond of outdoor sports, has figured 
prominently in coaching circles, and maintains a well- 
equipped stable of horses and carriages, as well as his 
up-to-date garage. As is characteristic of his family, Mr. 
Brooke is the embodiment of culture and refinement, and 
enjoys the confidence, respect and honor of his workmen, 
associates, townsmen, and a large circle of friends. He 


also exhibits.a fine artistic temperament, and, like his- 


father, has well-developed practical ideas of architectural 
beauty. Mr. Brooke is a member and vestryman of St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, of Birdsboro. 

Mr. Brooke married, October 12, 1887, A. Louise Clin- 
gan, a daughter of Charles M. and Maria T. (Brooke) 
Clingan, of Hopewell Furnace, Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Philadelphia. Children: 1. George, third of 
the name born at Birdsboro, born July 7, 1888; he was 
graduated from the Delancey School im 1908, and was a 
member of the class of 1912 of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 2. Edward, Jr., born January 10, 1890; was 
graduated from the Delancey School in 1910. 3. Charles, 
born January 24, 1892; was graduated from the Delancey 
School in 1911. 4. Mary B. I., born October 16, 1897, 
and now Mrs. Edward Lowber Stokes, of Philadelphia. 
The family still maintain a fine old residence in Phila- 
delphia, which has been in Mrs. Brooke’s family for more 
than three-quarters of a century, but the beautiful resi- 
dence, overlooking Birdsboro, is seldom unoccupied. 





GEORGE BROOKE—The life-history of George 
Brooke (second of the name), of Birdsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a record of noteworthy achievement, which 
forms an integral part of the annals of Berks County, 
and in his success he has contributed in a definite and 





permanent way to the well-being of the town and county 
where his lifetime has been spent. Grave responsibilities 
came to his hands, yet he proved his eminent fitness for 
the fulfillment of every obligation, and his personal worth 
has been universally recognized among all with whom 
he came in touch. He has achieved a position in life 
which not only does credit to him, but reflects added honor 
upon a family name long esteemed one of the first in the 
State of Pennsylvania. : 

George Brooke was born at the family home in Phila- 
delphia, July 5, 1867, and is the younger son of George 
and Mary Baldwin (Irwin) Brooke. He received his 
early education in private schools, and after graduating 
from the University of Pennsylvania, entered the employ 
of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, as a clerk in the 
rolling mills, and after a thorough training in the business 
became secretary and a director of the company, which 
position he holds today (1924). He is vice-president and 
a director of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company, one of the largest and most important of the 
Brooke’s interests, and was the organizer of the Birdsboro 
Electric Company, and its president until the sale of the 
company to other interests in 1922. He also holds direc- 
torship in the Birdsboro Water Company, Reading Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, and in a number of other 
corporations. In late years he has given more attention 
to his banking interests, being vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Birdsboro, and vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Trust Company, giving them both his personal attention. 
He succeeded his father as president of the First National 
Bank af Reading, retaining that position until its merger 
with the Pennsylvania Trust Company. in 1921. 

Mr. Brooke always takes an active interest in politics, 
being a member of the Birdsboro Town Council for many 
years, and was on the staff of Governor Pennypacker as 
lieutenant-colonel. He still-keeps his interest in borough 
and county politics, and is also deeply interested in the 
policies of the Republican Party. He is a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, being a vestryman of St. 
Michael’s Church, of Birdsboro. 

During the World War he took great interest in the 
many activities of the government, being active in the 
Liberty Loan drives, etc. Mr. Brooke has traveled a great 
deal, not only in his own country, but abroad. He is 
exceedingly fond of all out-door sports. He is a member 
of many clubs, both in Reading and Philadelphia, among 
them being: The Wyomissing; Berkshire Country, of Read- 
ing; and the Philadelphia, Racquet, and Radnor Hunt, 
of Philadelphia. He is also a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, and the Sons of the Revolution. 

Mr. Brooke married Lucile Stewart Polk, daughter of 
the late William Plunket Stewart Polk and Louise Ellen 
(Anderson) Polk, of Baltimore. Mrs. Brooke is a great- 
creat-niece of President Polk. Mr. and Mrs. Brooke have 
one daughter, Elizabeth Muhlenberg Brooke. They reside 
in Birdsboro, but also have a residence at Villa Nova, near 
Philadelphia, where they live part of the year. 


D. NICHOLAS SCHAEFFER—In the passing of 
D. Nicholas Schaeffer, of Reading, Pennsylvania, in the 
summer of 1923, the world of legal advance lost a man of 
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eminently progressive spirit whose excellent qualities and 
brilliant talent had carried him to a leading position in 
one of the most exacting professions of his time. Nearly 
seventy years of age, still alert to every phase of current 
progress, and still a powerful force in his professional 
realm, Mr. Schaeffer stood among the really big men of 
Reading, and in his ever forward-looking spirit his col- 
leagues and cotemporaries found a constant inspiration, to 
ever higher endeavor. In his capacity as a citizen of Berks 
County, and in the personality which was at once ex- 
emplary, yet generous to the faults of others, the many 
friends which Mr. Schaeffer had gathered about him found 
a rich and well-remembered nature. Dealing, as he did,” 
with the sordid and too often criminal instincts of man- 
kind, Mr. Schaeffer, nevertheless, held his high idealism 
to the last, and his sudden death, while he was still able 
to see and appreciate life and its responsibilities, was as 
he would have chosen. 

The Schaeffer family has been prominent in America 
for five generations, Mr. Schaeffer’s three sons having al- 
ready achieved noteworthy success in their varied lines of 
endeavor. The pioneer oi the family was George Schaetf- 
fer, who was born in the southern part of Germany, north 
of the River Rhine. He came to America in 1750, at a 
time when 30,000 other German citizens of pioneer spirit 
revolted from the monarchial rule and set their faces west- 
ward in search of religious and political liberty. Settling 
on a tract of land in Richmond Township, in Berks 
County, which is still owned in the family, George Schaetf- 
fer married and reared five children, two sons and three 
daughters. He died in 1792, honored and esteemed by 
every cotemporary of that period. 

Philip Schaeffer, son of the pioneer, and Mr. Schaeffer’s 
grandfather, was born, in 1770, on the homestead founded 
by the immigrant, and spent his lifetime in agricultural 
pursuits. Gifted with originality of thought and more 
than a little inventive genius, Philip Schaeffer made the 
first threshing machine ever manufactured in Berks County 
to meet a vital need of the farmer which he himself had 
experienced. So successful was his venture that he con- 
tinued to manufacture threshing machines until his death. 
He served in the War of 1812, and died in 1853, at the 
age of eighty-three years. His wife died in 1849, and 
they were the parents of twelve children: George; Peter; 
Isaac; Jonathan; Daniel; Philip; William; David; Sarah, 
wife of Jacob De Long; Elizabeth, wife of Solomon Yoder; 
Anna M., wife of Isaac Merkle; and Esther, wife of 
Francis De Long. 

David Schaeffer, son of Philip Schaeffer, and father of 
D. Nicholas Schaeffer, was born in this county October 
3, 1820, and also followed farming activities. A leading 
figure in local affairs, particularly of an educational nature, 
he was a charter member of the Keystone State Normal 
School, of Kutztown, and was a trustee of that institution 
until his death. He lived to be eighty-two years of age, 
passing away June 15, 1902. In May, 1848, David Schaetf- 
fer married Esther Christ, born in Greenwich Township, 
and they were the parents of five sons: 1. Nathan C., an 


eminent educator, who died in March, 1919, after thirty 
years as Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State 


of Pennsylvania. 2. William C., also an outstanding figure 
in the field of education, long identified with the The- 
ological Seminary of the Reformed Church at Lancaster, 
who died in 1921. 3. D. Nicholas, of further mention. 4. 
James, a prosperous farmer. 5. Charles D., a prominent 
physician of Allentown, Pennsylvania, for many years. 

D. Nicholas Schaeffer was born in Maxatawny Town- 
ship, Berks County, Pennsylvania, September 10, 1853, and 
died at his home in Reading, on the Mineral Springs Road, 
June 2, 1923. Following his early education at the local 
schools he became the first pupil to attend the Keystone 
State Normal School, presenting himself for enrollment on 
the opening day. After his graduation from that institu- 
tion he entered Franklin and Marshall College in Lan- 
caster, and was graduated in the class of 1876 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Choosing the legal profes- 
sion, he read law under the distinguished George F. Baer, 
of Reading, and his admission to the bar took place in 
the year 1878. Shortly, thereafter, Mr. Schaeffer estab- 
lished his offices at No. 526 Washington Street, Reading, 
and it is indicative of the tenacity of purpose of the man 
that throughout the entire period of his practice, which 
covered a space of forty-five years, he never changed his 
location. It has been said many times of him in regard 
to his work as a legal practitioner that he was tireless 
in his investigations regarding any case with which he be- 
came identified, informing himself exhaustively on every 
topic which might be in any way relevant to its outcome. 
Keen-witted, ‘discriminating, and forceful in advance, he 
became one of the strong lawyers of his day, and his 
loss was accordingly great. Following his death, the 
Berks County Bar Association held a special meeting at 
the Court House, and passed resolutions in honor of their 
associate. The ‘Reading Eagle” reported the last para- 
graph of these resolutions as follows: 

Always a man of modest and retiring habits, he did 
not seem-to seek the excitement, the turbulence or the 
fierce struggle of forensic litigation, but his judgment 
was of the soundest, and his advice, while always in the 
interest of justice, seldom, if ever, led his client astray. 
Justly he .was regarded as a leader of the bar, as an 


honest man and citizen, a Christian gentleman, who 
faithfully upheld the traditions of a great family. 


The “Eagle” continued in its account of the occasion: 


Jefferson Snyder paid an eloquent tribute to the de- 
ceased as a Christian gentleman and an able counsellor. 
Adam B. Rieser spoke of his personal relations with 
Mr. Schaeffer and of his sound judgment in all matters. 
Former Judge Robert Grey Bushong spoke of Mr. Schaef- 
fer’s unassuming manner, his quiet and dignified ways 
in these days of bluster. J. Milton Miller referred to 
the distinguished family of which Mr. Schaeffer was a 
member and how the brothers attained distinction in 
their chosen professions. 

Secretary Leidy read letters from Judge Harry D. 
Schaeffer, of the Orphans’ Court, and Attorney Cyrus @. 
Derr, who were unable to be present. 


A Democrat in his political affiliation, Mr. Schaeffer was, 
nevertheless, the choice of the Republican Party in 1905 
for judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but the well 
known strength of the Democratic Party caused his defeat. 
A similar result was the outcome of his earlier candidacy 
for district attorney, but public life had little charm for 
this man among men, and it was with no slight gratifica- 
tion that he saw the course of his individual career unin- 
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terrupted. In the world of finance Mr. Schaeffer was well 
known as one of the founders and also a director of the 
Neversink Bank. Long a member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association he was not widely affiliated with organized 
advance, but choose to give to the progress of the city and 
the immediate vicinity of his home the energies which he 
could spare from his professional work. He was very 
active in the work of St. Paul’s Reformed Church. 

D. Nicholas Schaeffer married, November 11, 1880, Kath- 
erine A. Grim, daughter of Jonathan K. Grim, and their 
three sons are: 1. Dr. Forrest G., a. successful physician 
and surgeon of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 2. Paul N., a 
biography of whom follows. 3. H. Harold, a leading citi- 
zen of Reading. 


PAUL N. SCHAEFFER—A representative mem- 


ber of a distinguished and honorable family for . 


many generations identified with the progress of the 
State of Pennsylvania, but originally of the Rhineland, 
Paul N. Schaeffer bears a noteworthy part in present 
day advance in the city of Reading. The Schaefter 
family was one of more than usual importance in 
Southern Germany, and a review of same will be 
found in the preceding biography of D. Nicholas 
Schaeffer. 

David Schaeffer, son of Philip Schaeffer, was born 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania, October 3, 1820. 
A natural student and possessing scholarly tastes he 
gained an unusually good education for the time and 
throughout his entire life was a worker for the ad- 
vancement of educational progress, both in the com- 
munity and in the state. He became a charter mem- 
ber of the Keystone State Normal School, which 
institution has been located at Kutztown since its 
inception and is one of the leading schools in its. group 
in the east. David Schaeffer continued as a leader 
of educational progress until his death, which oc- 
curred at the advanced age of 82, and was for many 
years a trustee of the Keystone State Normal School. 
David Schaeffer married, in May of 1848, Esther 
Christ, a native of Greenwich Township in this county 
and who was born in 1825. They were the parents 
of five sons, of whom each received a brilliant educa- 
tion and filled a broadly prominent position in profes- 
sional circles. These children were: Nathan C., 
superintendent of public instruction in the State of 
Pennsylvania for many years; William C., long active 
as professor at the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, a Lancaster Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion; D. Nicholas, of whom further; James, a prom- 
inent farmer; and Charles D., a leading physician, 
active in Allentown, Pennsylvania, for many years. 

D. Nicholas Schaeffer was born at Maxatawny 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, September 10, 
1853, and was the third son of David and Esther 
(Christ) Schaeffer. 

Paul N. Schaeffer, second son of D. Nicholas and 
Katherine A. (Grim) Schaefter, was born August 11, 
1884. He was educated in the public schools of the 
city of Reading, and graduated from the Boys’ High 
School in 1901. He then attended Franklin and 


Marshall College, graduating in 1905 with the degree 


of A. B. From his graduation to 1911 he was an 
instructor in History and English at the Reading 
High School for Boys. Thereafter he attended the 
law. school of the University of Pennsylvania, grad- 
uating in 1914 cum laude. The same year he was 
admitted to the bar of the courts of Berks County, 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and of the 
United States District Court. From 1916 to 1920 
he served as assistant district attorney of Berks 
County, under Wilson S. Rothermel. On November 
3, 1924, he was sworn. in as President Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Berks County to succeed 


Gustav Endlich, retiring Judge, owing to ill health. - 


He was appointed: by Governor Pinchot and will 
serve until January 1, 1926, until the election of a 
new judge, when he undoubtedly will run for the 
office. During his career as a lawyer he was asso- 
ciated with his father in practice until the latter’s 
death. He has always been deeply interested in 
penology and has advocated a different method for 
the treatment of criminals. He is a member of the 
Masonic Order, and of Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

On September 20, 1918, Mr. Schaeffer married 
Helen M. Burkey, of Reading. 


THE REV. CHARLES CLINTON BOYER, 
A. B., Ph, D., Pd. D.—In its long and honorable history 
as a leading institution of learning in this section of Penn- 
sylvania, Kutztown State Normal School has in almost 
every case been extremely fortunate in its faculty, made 
up, as it has been, and is, of progressive educators of high 
moral and intellectual tone. As having contributed in a 
large measure to the fame attaching to this school, is its 
vice-principal, the Rev. Charles Clinton Boyer, A.B., 
Ph.D., Pd. D., who has filled that position with distinc- 
tion now for twenty-five years. He is noted as one of 
the most gifted and successful teachers not only in the 
Keystone State, in which his labors have been chiefly con- 
fined, but also in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey, 
into which States he has often gone either as a lecturer 
on educational matters, or has been preceded by an en- 
viable reputation won by his numerous educational works, 
which have been given a wide and thoughtiul reading. 
Dr. Boyer’s native capacity for study and that for teaching 
has led him into fields of investigation whence he has 
drawn rich material with which in the work of his pen 
he has ennobled the literary profession as well as having 
added to the wealth of information that is required in 
well-furnished public or school libraries. His works are 
embraced in six books, covering a wide range of subjects, 
inclusive of psychology, methods of teaching, history (gen- 
eral), and a history of education. One of the _best- 
furnished men by native endowment and education for 
the position of vice-principal of the Keystone Normal, 
Dr. Boyer also is an ordained clergyman of the Lutheran 
denomination, and has made a close study of theology 
in preparation for the pulpit. 

Descended from the Beyer or Bayer family of Rhine 
Bavarians, Charles Clinton Boyer’s ancestry dates back to 
the trial history of the Boii in France. Persecuted as 
Protestants, many of them fled to America prior to the 
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Revolutionary War. Thirty-five of these refugees settled 
in Pennsylvania, and from this brave and devout handful 
have sprung thousands—the name now known chiefly as 
Boyer—who have peopled Philadelphia, Reading and num- 
erous other places in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, Indiana, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, ete. 

The first immigrant ancestor of Dr. Boyer was Philip 
Beyer, who came over from Germany in the ship “Winter 
Galley,” and settled in Bern Township, Berks County, 
where he owned property in what is now known as the 
St. Michael’s Church neighborhood, in or before 1755. 
St. Michael’s was established a few years before Philip 
died, and it is confidently believed that his body is buried 
in the cemetery of that church. There were at least four 
sons born to Philip: Michael, Henry, John, and Christo- 
pher. The line then descends through (II) Christopher 
Beyer, who married Katherine Reifschneider; children: 
Christopher, Jacob, Henry, Christian, Daniel, and two 
daughters. (III) Jacob Boyer, (note change here to present 
spelling of family name), second son of Christopher and 
Katherine (Reifschneider) Beyer, who married Susanna 
Schaeffer, their children: Jacob, Samuel, Joseph, Daniel, 
Mary, Elizabeth, Susan, Kate and Hettie. (IV) Samuel 
Boyer, second son of Jacob and Susanna (Schaeffer) 
Boyer, who married Lydia Bensinger, their children: Is- 
rael, Samuel, Emanuel, Joseph, Benjamin, William, Jacob, 
Daniel, John, Catherine, Elizabeth and Caroline. (V) 
Joseph Boyer, fourth son of Samuel and Lydia (Ben- 
singer) Boyer, and whe became the father of Rev. 
Charles Clinton Boyer, was born January 27, 1831. His 
school terms were short, about three months. The rod 
was freely applied as one of the chief rudiments of an 
education. The English language was little understood 
in that region. The schoolhouses and their equipment 
were about as rude as the people’s understanding of the 
need of an education. Joseph Boyer was a miller by 
trade, but he lived most of his life on a farm in Lewis- 
town. For eight terms he was supervisor of roads in his 
township. In the Lutheran Church of that town he 
made his confirmation vows. In 1856 he married Mag- 
dalena Gunsette, daughter of Christian Gunsette, who 
came from Alsace with his father, Philip Henry, and his 
mother Margaret (Houser) Gunsette in 1828, and Mary 
(Lintz) Gunsette, a girl of Lehigh County. The children 
of Joseph and Magdalena (Gunsette) Boyer were: Charles 
Clinton, of whom further; Alice Minerva, George Harris, 
and Frank Samuel. 

(VI) Charles Clinton Boyer, eldest son of Joseph and 
Magdalena (Gunsette) Boyer, was born in Lewistown, 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, on August 6, 1860. The 
first rudiments of his education were received from Ben- 
jamin Scheirer, of remarkable teaching ability. As a pupil 
in the public schools, he last sat under the instruction of 
David Bauscher, a master in his profession. At the proper 
age he made his confirmation vows in the Lutheran faith 
before Rev. I. N. S. Erb, through whose influence and 
that of Mr. Bauscher, the boy, Charles Clinton, was 
persuaded to enter Kutztown State Normal School in 
1877. Mr. Boyer continued to return every spring as a 
student for seven years. He was a student for one term 


-of Dr. Thomas Balliet, at Center Square Academy. His 


preparation for college was made under the oversight of 


Rev. Mr. Erb, the while he taught at Landingville and 
Orwigsburg. ‘He matriculated at Muhlenberg College, 
whence he was graduated in 1885 with the degree of A.B. 
He took up the study of theology at the Lutheran Theol- 
ogical Seminary, Philadelphia, but while pursuing his 
studies there he was invited to accept the chair of Latin 
and Greek at Keystone Normal, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
He accepted, and continued his theological studies with 
the aid of Dr. Hancher, and had the great pleasure and 
privilege of being ordained with his seminary class in 1888. 
He continued with his teaching, and followed writing and 
did preaching, at the same time completing six years of 
post-graduate work, graduating from Wooster University 
in 1894 and receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
cum laude. His degree thesis, “Psychic Initiative in Edu- 
cation,” received much favorable comment. He then took 
up the study of psychology, experimental and theoretical, 
under Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard University. 
Accompanied by Professor George E. Kramlich, he traveled 
in Europe in 1901, their main object being the study of 
history, education and art. Dr. Boyer entered upon his 
teaching career at Patterson, Schuylkill County, Pennsyl- 
vania, at the age of seventeen. He afterward taught in 
an ungraded school in Lewistown for two years. He 
resigned that position to take one of teaching in the Land- 
ingville Grammar School, that he might the more advan- 
tageously complete his college preparatory work under the 
direction of Rev. Mr. Erb, of Orwigsburg. He next 
became principal of the Orwigsburg High School, remain- 
ing there until 1883, when he entered college. In 1887 
he conducted a summer school for teaching at Lynnville, 
Pennsylvania, and in the fall of that year he accepted 
the call to the chair of Latin and Greek at Kutztown. 
Two years passed, and he was offered the chair of Greek 
at the Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was recalled to Kutztown to teach psychology 
and the English classics. After two years in that position 
he supplied the pulpit of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Boyertown, Pennsylvania, for about six months, going 
thence to Boyertown, where he remained as pastor until 
1893. Then came about an incident which had its in- 
fluence in shaping the future course of Dr. Boyer for many 
years. Dr. Schaeffer, principal of Kutztown State Normal 
School, was elected to the position of superintendent of 
public instruction, and Dr. Boyer again was called to 
Kutztown, this time to assume the chair of pedagogy 
under the principalship of Dr. Hancher. In 1900 Vice- 
Principal Rothermel became principal, and Dr. Boyer was 
elevated to be vice-principal, which position he has con- 
tinued to fill to the present writing with credit to himself 
and to the institution. His marked teaching powers, 
progressiveness and modernism of spirit and method have 
been the elements that have brought about his large suc- 
cess in his chosen profession. His services have been in 
great demand as an institute lecturer and instructor 
‘hroughout Pennsylvania, and in Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey. His most familiar lectures are: ‘Mental 
Moods and Tenses,” “On the Up-Grade,” “Lawiessness in 
Pupils,” “Serpent and Dove in Discipline,” “As You 
Would Like It in Schooldays,” “The Roman Child and 
Ours,” “Spencer’s Theory of Consequence,” “In Touch 
with the Infinite in. Teaching,” “Vulcan and Venus,” and 
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“An Hour in Europe.” Although possessing powers of 
eloquence and of description, and although a master at 
sermonizing, and much sought after to fill very lucrative 
and highly important positions, he cannot be persuaded 
to leave his beloved Kutztown. His heart and soul are 
bound up in “Normal” and its student body. Dr. Boyer 
has achieved remarkable success as an author. His “Con- 
crete Psychology,” published in 1891, was first intended 
for use in his own classes. Then followed “Principles and 
Methods of Teaching” (1899), a deservedly popular work, 
which has enjoyed a run of many editions. “Waymarks 
of General History” was published in 1902, a work which 
is highly praised in the reviews of it. He published, in 
1909, “Modern Methods for Modern Teachers,” which 
conveyed the author’s true predilection to the adoption 
of same methods of progressive teaching. In 1915 he 
brought out an interesting volume on “The American 
Boyers,” in which the wonted thoroughness of the writer 
as well as his skill for happy expression, are given full 
rein. His most recent book is entitled, “History of Edu- 
cation,” which is highly prized by the teaching profession. 

Rev. Charles Clinton Boyer married, in 1889, Margie 
Wright, daughter of Calvin D. Wright, a cavalry officer 
of the 3d Pennsylvania Regiment during the Civil War, 
and his wife, Katherine (Gartley) Wright, born at Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania. The Wrights originally were English 
Quakers, and the Gartleys Scotch Presbyterians. Through 
her Gartley ancestry, Mrs. Boyer is connected with the 
Potts family, the founders of Pottstown. Through her 
father’s more distant ancestry to the Laffertys, she is also 
of Irish descent. She is an artist of cultured ability and 
an accomplished musician. She is also an ardent church 
worker. Dr. and Mrs. Boyer have one son, Carl Wright 
Boyer, born at Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, November 26, 
1897. 


HENRY P. KEISER—As an example of the type 
of the self-made man, who was largely responsible unto 
himself for carving his career out of early adverse cir- 
cumstances, Henry P. Keiser, lawyer and banker of Read- 
ing, has attained a place in the community of his chief 
activities that is second to none in his profession. What 
he seemed to lack in the matter of opulence at an early 
age, he had amply made up to him in the abundance of 
energy and a will.to do things in the face of difficulties. 
With an inherent force, which was to him a splendid 
birthright, he in his young manhood set about making the 
most of every opportunity that beckoned him onward 
and upward. Though not endowed with much of this 
world’s goods, he overrode numerous obstacles that wealth 
would not have encountered, and in his struggles he, like 
the athlete, acquired strength of body and vigor of mind, 
coupled with that esteemed gift, self-reliance, which has 
been a strong and enduring plank in the superstructure 
that he has so successfully erected. From an inconspicuous 
beginning Mr. Keiser has risen to that enviable place 
where he enjoys the esteem of the Reading public, the 
confidence of the courts and his brethren at the bar, while 
the citizenry have on more than one occasion delighted 
to honor him with public office. The activities that have 
composed his varied service have been as a teacher, law- 





. Keiser. 


yer’s clerk, full-fledged attorney and counselor-at-law, city 
solicitor of the municipality of Reading, director of bank- 
ing institution,. delegate to conventions of his political 
party, and as a leading member of the Order of Free and 
Accepted Masons. 

Born in Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, January 5, 1860, 
Henry P. Keiser is a son of John G. and Rebecca M. 
His father was a leading horse dealer, having 
sales stables in Womelsdorf and Reading. His grand- 
father, Peter Keiser, was a farmer in Tulpehocken Town- 
ship, and his ancestors were among the earliest settlers 
in that part of Berks County, they having come from 
the Palatinate. Henry P. Keiser’s mother’s maiden name 
was Fidler,.which family is an old and honorable one in 
Berks County. 

The early life of Henry P. Keiser was spent in the 
vicinity of his birthplace. He attended the public schools 
of Womelsdorf, and afterward attended Union Academy 
in that borough, Professor John S. Krumbine being the 
principal at that time. The school had high rank as an 


-educational institution of advanced methods in its day, 


and it was here that Mr. Keiser received much of the 
instruction which he was to apply to his future service 
to his fellowmen. At the age of seventeen years he 
began teaching in the public schools of Womelsdorf, Prin- 
cipal Krumbine having been called by death from his 
labors. In his schoolroom he found pupils: of the higher 
classes who were of his own age; and the demands made 
upon his capacity as an instructor were many and severe, 
but he proved equal to every occasion and discharged 


‘his duties to the satisfaction of the School Board and 


of the patrons of the school. His period as teacher em- 
braced the years 1877-81, and it was in the midst of them 
that he began to make preparations for his elected profes- 
sion, the law; in 1879 he was registered as a law student 
in the office of J. Howard Jacobs, who. for many years 
was one of the leading practitioners before the Berks 
County courts, and attained a high place as a criminal 
lawyer. Before Mr. Keiser’s admission to the bar his 
duties consisted of those details that usually appertain to 
a law student. He was painstaking and thorough, and 
he thus acquired those methodical habits and the master- 
ing of detail, together with his knowledge of the law, 
which have been his most valuable assets in his career in 
the county courts. With his teaching and law-student 
experience as-a background, Mr. Keiser became well- 
furnished to take his examinations for admission to the 
bar. He successiully passed all the tests and he was 
admitted in November, 1883. His former mentor, Mr. 
Jacobs, generously invited him to remain in his office. 
Not many years afterward, so well did Mr. Keiser measure 
up to the ideals and standards held by Mr. Jacobs as 
requisites in a good lawyer, that the latter invited his 
former student to become a partner, and the firm of 
Jacobs & Keiser was formed. This arrangement resulted 
in the bringing to the firm’s office much profitable busi- 


ness, and Mr. Keiser shared in the income and the prestige. 


They numbered among their clients some of the most 
desirable business houses of the Reading district, and the 
volume of their business increased with the passing of 
the years. The successful partnership continued in force 
until 1902, in which year Mr. Jacobs died. Since that 
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sorrowful occasion Mr. Keiser has conducted his law prac- 
tice alone. 

Mr. Keiser had now come to be ranked as a counselor 
and attorney of more than ordinary ability. In May, 
1908, when the Reading Council was faced with the neces- 
sity of electing a city solicitor, it fixed upon Mr. Keiser 
as the man for that high office, and chose him for a 
three-year term. He early showed himself to be well- 
informed in the matters of municipal law and the rami- 
fications of procedure that- attached to the duties of the 
office. His opinions and rulings were noted for their 
clarity, brevity and wisdom. He became a veritable bul- 
wark of the body of citizens, and the tax-payers came to 
realize that in him they possessed a solicitor who was 
a champion of their cause and interests. He saved money 
for the city by his successful conduct of his department, 
with particular reference to his victorious defense of suits 
against the city, one case alone which he won having 
saved to the city of Reading many thousands of dollars. 

His numerous professional duties have not prevented 
Mr. Keiser from taking an active part in other enterprises 
and in financial and political affairs. His record during 
his first term as city solicitor was so brilliant and satis- 
factory that on its expiration the Council re-elected him 
for another three-year term, his total incumbency there- 
fore covering the years 1908-14. His presence on the 
directorate of the Reading. Trust Company was desired 
by the stockholders and he was elected a member of the 
board, which office he still holds. : 

In politics he is an ardent and active Republican, and 
has given valued service to his party in County, State 
and National affairs. He has been an important figure in 
the conventions of his party, at once reflecting credit not 
only upon his partisans but also upon the office of city 
solicitor, which he continued to administer with signal 
ability much of the time while he participated in Repub- 
lican doings of major importance. During the World 
War Mr. Keiser came to the fore in patriotic service to 
the United States Government, and was made chairman 
of Draft Board No. 2 of the city of Reading, and in this 
position, before an exacting public, he comported himself 
with dignity, humaneness and conspicuous ability, which 
were gratifying to the people and satisfactory to the 
Government. 

In the Masonic bodies Mr. Keiser is an influential mem- 
ber. His work in behalf of that fraternal organization 
has been conspicuous. It was he who procured the dis- 
pensation for the charter of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of Reading, at the 
meeting of the Imperial Council at Omaha, Nebraska, in 
August, 1892, and from this beginning there has arisen 
an organization of more than 6,300 members. Mr. Keiser 
was made a Free Mason of Williamson Lodge, No. 307, 
of Reading, in 1887, and two years later he became a 
member of Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights Tem- 
plar. His membership in the Shrine dates from its in- 
ception, with which he had so much to do. He is a 
member of the Wyomissing Club, and chairman of the 
membership committee. 

Mr. Keiser married, May 6, 1882, Valeria A. Kintzer, 
daughter of Isaac Y. Kintzer, a justice of the peace in 


Womelsdorf for many years, and warden of the Berks 





County Prison from 1895 to 1897. After his retirement 
from that office he engaged in the grocery business in 
Reading until his death. To Mr. and Mrs. Keiser there 
has been born one daughter, Edith R., a graduate of 
Wellesley, 1906, wife of William B. Ahrens, of Reading. 
She was born August 24, 1883. The family are members 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading. Mr. and Mrs. 
Keiser have their residence at No. 1530 Mineral Spring 
Road. 





REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE DEAT- 
RICK, A.M., Sc. D.—In the quiet country graveyard 
ittached to the “Bender’s Church” in Butler Township, 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, is a gray slate tombstone 
hearing the following inscription, in German text: 


Hier ruht 
Der Leib 
Von: Johan: nictlas: dietrich 
Wahr: geboren: in: deudschlant 
Den: 15ten: May: Im: Iahr 
Unserres: Herren: 1727 
Und: ist: Gestorben: Den: 23ten 
October: Im: Iahr: Unserres 
Herren 1818 Und hatsein 
Altergebracht Auf 86 iahr 
5 monat Und 8 TaG 


A little space from the footstone of this grave is another 
headstone, also of gray slate, on which is this inscription 
in italic and gothic lettering: 

: Hier RUht 
ANNA MARGYRETHA DIEDRICH 
NICHOLAVS DIDRICHS: EHRFrAV 

GebOhren: DeN: XV: NOVeM- 
ber: 1724: VerheurAthetteN 
3|:OCtOber: 1757: LebtelINeHe 
StANT LV IAhr SIe StArbTeN XIX 
TAG: IULy: 1797: ALT: LXXII 
IAHR: IV MONATh 


It will be noted that the arithmetic of the stone-cutter 
is at fault—married in 1752 and dying in 1797, she could 
have been married fifty-five years, but born November 15, 
1724, and dying July 19, 1797, her age could not have 
been seventy-two years, four months. Of interest in this 
connection are two entries contained in the old records 
of a church in Earl Township, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, (discovered and transcribed by Luther R. Kelker, 
State Custodian of Public Records, of Harrisburg.) They 
were made by Rev. John Waldschmidt, a pioneer Reformed 
minister, who served widely separated congregations in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. These records are as follows: 


“Baptisms: Dietrich. Johann Balser, son of Johann 
Nicholaus, and Anna Margaretha his wife, born Dec. 28, 
1754, baptized Jan. 26, 1755, Balser Bosshaar and wife 
Anna Maria sponsors.” 

“Marriages: Nicholaus Dietrich, son of deceased Johann 
Jacob Dietrich, married 81st October, 1752, Anna Mar- 
garetha, daughter of Johann Gerhart Shafer.” 


Unless the Waldschmidt records refer to other Dietrichs, 
which seems improbable, it is likely that his “Oct. 31” is 
more accurate than the “Oct. 1” on the inconsistent tomb- 
stone. Whether the Johann Jacob Dietrich in the Wald- 
schmidt record emigrated from Germany to this country 
or died in the Fatherland is uncertain. A certain Jacob 
Dietrich, aged forty, is recorded in the “Pennsylvania 
Archives” as having landed at Philadelphia from the ship, 
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“Charming Nancy,” November 9, 1738. A Hannus Died- 
rich came on the ship “Thistle,” September 19, 1738, and 
Johannes Dietrichs and (probably his wife) Ann Dederick 
arrived on the ship “Samuel,” August 17, 1731. Whether 
either of these was the father of John Nicholas is un- 
certain. There is no record of a John Jacob Dietrich as 
an immigrant after 1731. As to the date of arrival of 
John Nicholas Dietrich we have, at present writing, no 
certain information. The “Archives” show, however, that 
on October 7, 1749, one Nicholas Dietrich landed from the 
ship “Leslie,’ Captain J. Ballendine, from Rotterdam. 
On this ship came 121 immigrants, among them Fred- 
erick Bender, Johan Rudolph Muller, Johan Wilhelm 
Arendt, Georg Muller and Peter Miller. These being 
names of early settlers in Adams County (then York), 
it may be reasonably inferred that the Nicholas Dietrich 
arriving at that time was the “Johan Nicolas Dietrich” 
of Bender’s churchyard, whose stone declares that he 
“wahr geboren in deudschlant.” The “Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives” also give a “Niclas Deederich” as arriving on the 
ship “Mary Galley,’ qualifying on September 7, 1748. 
His name is first on the list and was-spelled on the orig- 
inal list “Derrick.” 

To John Nicholas Dietrich and his wife Anna Mar- 
geretha Dietrich were born (in addition to the Johann 
Balser of Waldschmidt’s record, of whom we have no 
further knowledge), according to tombstones in the same 
churchyard: Nicholas Dietrich, whose wife, Mary Ann 
“Deatrick,” lies buried by his side; Margaret Dietrich; 
William Dietrick; Michael Dietrich; and Martin Dietrich. 

Nicholas Dietrich and his wife, Mary Ann. Dietrich, 
died childless, but tradition has it that they acted as father 
and mother to the children of others, bringing up in 
their home, as some say, no less than seventeen children 
of other families. Margaret and William never married. 
On the tombstone of William is this line: “A Patriot of 
the Revolution.” As he was only twenty-one years of age 
“at the close of that war he must have been a youthful 
soldier. He fell asleep on his country’s birthday, July 4, 
1848, at the ripe age of eighty-six years. Despite diligent 
search in historic records, no further information concern- 
ing this patriot has been discovered. 

Michael Dietrich married Sophia Spangler, daughter of 
Rudolph Spangler (or Spengler), who resided near Heidlers- 
burg and later near Abbottstown, Adams County. To 
this couple were born nine children: Nicholas; Jacob; 
Rudolph; Michael; Christina, married Jesse Smith; Mary, 
married George Keyser; Sarah, married Daniel Fidler; Mar- 
garet; and Catherine, the last two of whom died unmar- 
ried. 

Nicholas Deatrick, an Anglicized spelling adopted by this 
generation, eldest son of Michael Dietrich, | mar- 
ried, March 21, 1822, Margaret Miller, daughter of Nicholas 
and Rebecca (Bushey) Miller. Nicholas Deatrick was a 
hard-working, industrious farmer, owning an estate in 
Tyrone Township, known as “Cranberry,” from the wild 
cranberries growing in a marsh near the farm house. 
Their seven children were: William Miller, of whom fur- 
ther; Michael; John Bushey; Anna Elizabeth, married 
Adam Bream; Jacob Splanger; Abraham; Howard Nich- 
olas. Of these John B., who died unmarried, was a 
soldier in the Civil War. 





William Miller Deatrick, son of Nicholas Deatrick, 


was born Januarv 22, 1823. At an early age he 
was impressed with a desire to become a minister 
of the Gospel. The way to this calling did not 


seem open, and so for some time he worked at the trade 
of milling. At last he gathered funds to go to college, 
and in 1848 he graduated from Marshall College at Mer- 
cersburg; Pennsylvania. He continued his studies in the 
Theological Seminary of the (German) Reformed Church, 
at the same place, graduating from that institution in 
1851, and was licensed to be a minister of the Reformed 


Church. He was ordained in 1852, and his first charge 
was at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. During his time of 


preparation for the ministry, he taught school at Norris- 
town, Mifflinburg, and Milton, Pennsylvania, also at 
Manchester, Maryland. In 1856 he removed to Pattons- 
ville (now Loysburg), Pennsylvania, where he served the 
“Yellow Creek Charge,” a laborious field. In 1862 he 
removed to Friends Cove, Pennsylvania. This charge 
was also a laborious one, the minister being obliged to 
ride on horse-back across a high mountain, over a bridle- 
path (there was no driving road) to serve several of the 
more distant congregations of his extended parish. -He 
was, indeed, a pioneer abundant in labors. In 1875 he 
gave up the active work of the ministry to become the 
financial secretary of Mercersburg College, an institution 
in which he was deeply interested. To attend more con- 
veniently to the duties of his new office he removed with 
his family to Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Later he 
became president of the Board of Regents of Mercersburg 
College, and to the service of that institution he gave 
unstintedly of his time and money, the latter hard earned 
and saved with incredible economy. During the dark 
days of that institution which now, as Mercersburg 
Academy, enjoys a high degree of prosperity and ranks, 
under Dr. William Mann Irvine, as one of the foremost 
schools for boys in America, Dr. W. M. Deatrick bore 
for some years the brunt of the financial burden, really 
saving the school from bankruptcy and extinction, and 
preserving it for the church he loved so well. For forty- 
four years he was stated clerk of Mercersburg Classis, and 
for thirty years its treasurer. He was also stated clerk 
of the Potomac Synod for twenty-eight years, and treas- 
urer of the Board oi Education of the Synod for twenty- 
five years, until his death, which occurred at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Charles. V. Smith, ‘at Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania, May 6, 1901. He was also president of the 
Society for the Relief of Ministers and their Widows until 
he was called from the labors of earth. The Rev. W. M. 
Deatrick received from his alma mater the degree of A.M. 
in course, and in 1887 had conferred upon him, in recog- 
nition of his signal services in behalf of his church, by 
Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Doctor Deatrick married, November 9, 1852, Harriet 
Peyton Sohn, born March 3, 1818, in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, daughter-of Conrad and Ann Ranson Sohn, later 
of Mercersburg. Her mother’s maiden name was Christian 
and she came of a prominent Virginian family, inter- 
married with the Ransons, Peytons, and Washingtons of 
that State. She died August 3, 1884, and is buried by the 
side of her husband and parents in the beautiful “Fairview 
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Cemetery,” on the southern outskirts of Mercersburg, the 
home of her youthful and last years. This union was 
blessed with three children: 1. William Wilberforce Deat- 
rick, A.M., Sc.D., of whom further. 2. Rev. Edward 
Ranson Deatrick, B.D., born in 1856, graduated from 
Mercersburg College in 1879, and from the Reformed 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster in 1884. In the same 
year he was sent as home missionary to Baltimore, whete 
he succeeded in founding a number of churches, becoming 
settled pastor of one in Woodberry, one of the suburbs 
of that city, and remaining in charge until May, 1906, 
when he assumed the pastorate at Mt. Pleasant, Pennsyl- 
vania. On August 25,1913, he became pastor of the 
Martinsburg charge, in Blair County, Pennsylvania, and 
retired from the ministry, January 1, 1922. He married, 
in 1890, Mary A. K. Everhart. They have one child, Anna 
Marguerite, now Mrs. Carl I. Miller, of Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 3. Ann Margaret, born in 1864; graduated 
from the female department of Mercersburg College in 
1884; and, in 1896, married Charles V. Smith, AM., 
then professor in Mercersburg Academy, later principal 
of the Kittanning Academy, Kittanning, and Bedford 
Academy, Bedford, both of Pennsylvania, and for some 
years past principal of the Township High School, 
Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania; they have two children, 
Arthur Deatrick and Harriet Peyton. Arthur Deatrick 
Smith has been in Japan for the past five and one-half 
years, a missionary of the Reformed Church, professor of 
English in the college at Sendai. 

William Wilberforce Deatrick was born in Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, August 1, 1853. The family soon moving 
to Bedford County, he and his brother, Edward -R., at- 
tended public school in an old stone school-house near 
their father’s church in Friends Cove. For several terms 
in summer he attended an academy known as Allengheny 
Seminary at Rainsburg, about four miles from his home, 
the daily journey being made, for the most part, on foot. 
When only sixteen years of age he began teaching, being 
employed to teach a short unexpired term of the home 
public school. From 1870 to 13872 he taught regularly in 
the public schools of the township, having won in examina- 
tion under the county superintendent a certificate averaging 
only a slight fraction over one. Latin and Greek were 
studied under his father and, in the autumn of 187 2sehe 
entered Mercersburg College as a freshman. Here he came 
under the influence of the eminent educator and theologian, 
Dr. Elnathan E. Higbee, to whose inspiration he at- 
tributes, in large measure, whatever of success he has 
himself attained as a thinker and teacher. In 1876 he 
graduated from the college with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Continuing his studies, he received from the 
same institution, three years later, the degree of Master 
of Arts. In the autumn of 1876 he took up the study 
of theology in the Theological Department of Mercers- 
burg College. To secure, in part, the funds necessary for 
the prosecution of his studies he engaged, during his 
vacations, in the sale of books, during term time serving 
as tutor in the preparatory school attached to his alma 
mater. During the summer of 1878 he was a member of 
the faculty of Juniata Collegiate Institute, a secondary 
school or academy, located at Martinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
In the autumn of 1878 he entered the senior class of the 





Theological Seminary at Lancaster, from which institution 
he graduated in May, 1879. He was licensed to preach 
a few days later by the Mercersburg Classis of the 
Reformed Church, then in session at Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

No call coming to him at that time to become pastor 

_of a charge, he returned to Martinsburg, where he taught 
again during the summer. Late in the same year he was 
elected principal of the public schools of Milton, Penn- 
sylvania, closing his work there at the end of the school 
year, declining a re-election, on the night preceding the 
day of the dreadful fire of 1880 which. laid the beautiful 
town in ashes. By this time he had received three calls 
to churches, one being in Washington, D.C. Of these 
calls he accepted the one to the New Centerville Charge 
in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, where he began his 
labors as pastor on June 1, 1880, receiving ordination on 
the 18th of the same month. In this field of ministerial 
activity he labored for three and one-half years. In 
December, 1883, he removed to Rimersburg, Clarion Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and in January, 1884, re-opened the 
Clarion Collegiate Institute in that town. This institution 
of the Reformed Church had been closed for some time. 
Under his management as principal the building was put 
in repair, a considerable debt paid, and a vigorous school 
built up. For seven and one-half years he labored there 
with indefatigable zeal and was instrumental in preparing 
a number of young men for college, of whom a goodly 
proportion found their way into the ministry of the 
denomination under the auspices of which the institution 
was conducted. 

In 1891 he was elected to the chair of Psychology and 
Pedagogy in the Keystone State Normal Schoo! at Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania, then under the principalship of Rev. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania from 1893 to 
1919. Later, owing to enlargement of the faculty and 
consequent re-arrangement of the work, his duties were 
slightly changed and he served until June, 1923, as Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Higher English, the Higher English 
comprising rhetoric, English literature, and the English 
classics. At commencement, June 6, 1923, his connection 
with the school ceased after thirty-two years of continuous 
service. Reaching the statutory age for superannuation 
before the beginning of the next term of school, he was 
retired from the faculty and from the profession of teach- 
ing. Since then he has been living retired at his home on 
Normal Hill, Kutztown. During his connection with the 
Collegiate Institute and the Normal School he was active 
as an institute instructor, and a worker and lecturer at 
Chautauquas and elsewhere. His engagements at county 
institutes have taken him not only to many counties in his 
native State, but to the States of New Jersey, Maryland, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. For a number of 
seasons he was on the teaching force of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua at Mount Gretna, giving, in addition to class- 
room work, each year an illustrated lecture. 

Although not serving as # pastor in charge since 1883, 
he has been active as a clergyman. During the eighties 
he “supplied” churches of his denomination at DuBois, 
St. Petersburg, Emlenton, and ‘Kittanning. In 1903 he 
filled the pulpit of the First Reformed Church in Reading, 
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during the illness of the pastor, Rev. Dr. H. Mosser, for 
a period of eight months, preaching, regularly, each al- 
ternate Sunday. A part of his duties at the Normal 
School during most of the years of connection with the 
institution was to take turns, with other ministerial mem- 
bers of the faculty, in preaching to the students in the 
chapel about. once every three weeks. Frequent sum- 
mons from churches in Reading and elsewhere have kept 
him fairly well occupied in sermonizing. In addition to 
these labors, he was for eighteen years chorister of St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church, Kutztown, in the Sunday School 
of which church he was superintendent for ten years, 
Notwithstanding the multiplicity of his duties in school 
and church, he has yet found time for-some literary work. 
He has been a contributor to religious and educational 
periodicals. For half a year before he left Rimersburg 
he edited and published “The Rimersburg Courier,” a 
weekly local newspaper. For about thirteen years he was 
on the staff of “The Kutztown Patriot,” writing weekly 
editorials, many of which have attracted the attention of, 
and been reprinted by, colleagues of the press. From 
June, 1902, to September, 1905, he was editor, and man- 
ager for most of the time, of “The Pennsylvania Chautau- 
quan,” the quarterly and, during the sessions of the As- 
sembly, the daily organ of the Mount Gretna Chautauqua. 
He was one of the joint authors of a voluminous “History 
of Clarion County,” published in 1887. He is the author 
of a text book on physiological psychology, entitled “The 
Human Mind and its Physical Basis.” He has also pub- 
lished, privately, a smaller manual on the study of poetry. 
For several years past he has been connected with the 
William S. Rhode Company, Inc., printers and publishers, 
acting is editor-in-chief of their weekly periodical, “Public 
Service,” and conducting in it each week an educational 
department. In recognition of his ability as an educator, 
of the thoroughness of his scientific studies and his scholar- 
ship, as well as of the excellence of his writings, Franklin 
and Marshall College, at its Golden Jubilee in 1903, 
bestowed on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. He is a member of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, having organized the Child-Study Section of 
that body, and being for several years president of the 
Child-Study Section. He has been, since 1892, an “active 
member” of the National Educational Association, and 
for nearly so long has maintained membership in the 
Pennsylvania-German Society. He is also a member of 
the Berks County Historical Society. In November, 1907, 
he was appointed a member of the Advisory Council of 
the Simplified Spelling Board, this council being composed 
of about a hundred of the leading educators of America. 
On June 15, 1881, Dr. Deatrick married Emma Jane 
Balliet, daughter of Levi and Matilda (Hackenberg) Bal- 
liet, of Milton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Balliet was a son of 
John and Elizabeth (Schreiber) Balliet. This John Balliet 
was a son of John Balliet and his wife, Catherine M. 
(Mickley) Balliet (a daughter of John Jacob Mickley, 
who hauled the Liberty Bell from Philadelphia to Allen- 
town during the American Revolution), both of Whitehall, 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. The elder John. Balliet 
(1761-1837) was the fourth son of Paulus Balliet who, 
with his wife, Maria Magdalena (Wotring) Balliet, lies 
buried in the southeast section of the old walled burial 





ground of the Union Church in Whitehall. This Paulus 
Balliet was the first of the race of Balliets in Whitehall. 
He was a French Huguenot, born in the Province of Al- 
sace on the Rhine, in 1717. “At the age of about twenty- 
one years he was compelled, with many other French 
Protestants, to seek refuge in a foreign country, on ac- 
count of the terrible persecutions of the Huguenots after 
the revocation of the famous Edict of Nantes at the close 
of the seventeenth century, by the then reigning King 
Louis XIV. He embarked for America on board ship 
‘Robert Oliver,’ of the Palatines, Walter Goodman, com- 
mander, September 10, 1738.” He located at what is 
known as the “Old Balliet Stand,” in Whitehall Township, 
Lehigh County, in 1749, on a tract of land containing a 
little over ninety-seven acres, secured by a deed from 
Thomas Penn and Richard Penn. From time to time 
Paulus Balliet added to his lands, until his estate embraced 
over 700 acres. According to tradition, he was known 
as “Bowl” Balliet, a name given to him by the Indians 
to whom he was accustomed, as landlord at Ballietsville, 
to furnish liquid refreshments from a wooden bowl. He 
became a naturalized American citizen in the year 1739. 
His wife, Maria Magdalena (Wotring) Balliet, according 
to tradition, “was born A.D. 1727, in the province of 
Lothringen (now Lorraine) in France. She died in 1802, 
aged seventy-five years. It is persumed that they married 
in this country. Paulus Balliet died March 19, Wild; 
aged sixty years.” _ 

Mrs. Matilda (Hackenberg) Balliet, born August 1, 1825, 
at Freeburg, Union (now Snyder) County, Pennsylvania, 
died September 26, 1903, at Kutztown, was a daughter— 
the fourth child in a family of eleven children—of Johann 
Peter Hachenberg, as spelled in Germany, and his wife, 
Anna Mary (Haines) Hachenberg. She was fifth in direct 
descent from Peter Hachenberg, prince of a township and 
“dorfe” of about 2,000 inhabitants in Germany, which 
bears the name of “Hachenberg” to this day, known from 
his love of the chase as “the Hunting Prince of Hachen- 
berg.” He was the father of Caspar Frederick Hachenberg, 
who, going to England, held a Greek professorship in one of 
the universities, where he wrote one of the most perfect of 
German grammars, the basis of the one by Goodrich used 
generally in American colleges some years ago. He was 
also author of a law book, “Hachenberg’s Media,” still 
quoted in American courts. His youngest son, Johann 
Peter Hachenberg, came to America in 1764 and settled at 
Freeburg, where, being a skilled linguist, he taught Latin, 
Greek, French, and German. He also had local fame as 
a mathematician. As ensign of “the Flying Camp” of 
Colonel Baxter’s regiment he served through the Re- 
volutionary War, was taken prisoner at Fort Washington 
(one account says “at Trenton’) and was sent by the 
British to Long Island. He died March 4, 1820. His soa, 
Peter Hachenberg (1773-1847) was a surveyor, justice of 
the peace, register and recorder of Union County (1821) 
and a county commissioner (1830). He spent the latter 
half of his life in New Berlin but, with his wife, lies buried 
at Freeburg, the home of his youth. His fourth son, the 
father of Mrs. Balliet, Johann Peter Hachenberg (1800- 
1870) was in youth a carpenter and joiner-by trade, fol- 
lowing also the occupation of surveyor and corveyancer. 


In 1823 he, too, was appointed justice of the peace, holding 
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office until 1836, when he removed from Freeburg to 
McEwensville, Montour County, where later he conducted 
a general store. In 1834 he was anti-masonic delegate to 
the New Berlin Convention. In 1836 he was appointed 
supervisor of the West Branch of the Pennsylvania Canal. 
Two years later he gave up this office to devote his time 
to building and contracting. While thus engaged, in part- 
nership with John P. Schuyler, he erected the.. great 
wooden covered bridge over the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna at Northumberland, destroyed by fire, June 
3, 1923. In 1854, having sold his store to Levi Balliet, 
he moved to White Pigeon, Michigan, where he engaged 
in merchandizing to the day of his death. Levi and 
Matilda Balliet, parents of Mrs. Deatrick, are buried in 
the “lower” cemetery at Milton, Pennsylvania. 

To William Wilberforce and Emma J. (Balliet) Deatrick 
have been born five children. Of these the two eldest, 
boys, died in early childhood. There are living at the 
present writing: 1. Ethel Matilda, born 1886, who grad- 
uated, June, 1909, from the classical department of Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, taught school for 
several years, and on December 23, 1913, was married to 
Charles W. Liebensberger, now resident in Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 2. Dr. Eugene Peyton, born 1889, a member 
of the class of 1911 in the classical department of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; later a 
post-graduate of Cornell University, served in France in 
the World War, now professor of soils chemistry in West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. On 
June 8, 1922, he married Dr. Lily Bell Sefton, of the 
same institution. 3. Anna Louise, born 1896, who after 
graduating, as did her brother and sister, from the Key- 
stone State Normal School, took a course in home 
economies in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Thereafter, for five years, she taught in the Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, High School as head of the cookery department. 
On October 22, 1924, she became the wife of Roger I. 
Mitchell, and now resides in Rutherford, New Jersey. 
Father and mother and an aunt live in Kutztown on 
“Normal Hill,” in a substantial and comfortable home, a 
brick building, owned by Dr. Deatrick and built by him 
in 1898. 





CYRUS G. DERR was born in Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 18, 1848. His ancestral name was Derry,” 
the first comer being from Ireland and settling near Mon- 
ocacy, Berks County, Pennsylvania, where among Pennsyl- 
vania Germans the name became “Derr.” 

The grandfather, George Derr, was born in 1800, near 
Monocacy, and in early life came to Reading, where he 
married Catharine Fox, where also his eldest son, the late 
William M. Derr, Esq., father of Cyrus G. Derr, was born, 
and whence, in 1827, he moved to Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
- William M. Derr, the father, married Catharine Hilder- 
brandt, born in Lancaster County; he was admitted to 
the bar of Illinois, and later of Lebanon, where he prac- 
ticed many years, being at the time of his death president 
of the Lebanon County Bar Association. William M. Derr 
was a lawyer of distinguished ability, an orator of singular 


fluency with a rich vocabulary and great felicity in the. 


use of it. 
His son, Cyrus G. Derr, the subject of this sketch, was 





educated in the public schools of Lebanon, and in the Law 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania.. He was a 
private in Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment of Emer- 
gency Troops, taken prisoner near Gettysburg a few days 
before the battle, and paroled. He subsequently enlisted 
in the Hundred Days Service, Company G, Battalion, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Charles Stewart, and 
changed his name to “Calvin” Derr because of his uncer- 
tainty as to whether, if again taken prisoner, a Confederate 
Military Court would construe his parole as he did, that 
is, limited to his term in the Emergency Service. 

Several years ago, the Adjutant General of the United 
states corrected Mr. Derr’s record and issued to him a 
discharge in his proper name. 

He was admitted to the bar of Lebanon County in 
August, 1869. In 1870, he came to Reading where, with 
the exception of one year, 1871-72, he has since resided 
and practiced. 

In 1870, he married Virginia Weidman, daughter of Gen- 
eral John Weidman, late of Lebanon. Mrs. Derr died in 
February, 1923, leaving a daughter, Mrs. John M. Archer, 
Mr. Derr’s only child. 

From the beginning of his residence in Reading, Mr. 
Derr engaged in many literary activities. He organized the 
Reading Lyceum, noted for its debates and lecture courses, 
extending over a number of years and marking a stage in 
the intellectual development of the community. He ac- 
tively participated in the public debates of the Reading 
Literary Society in old Library Hall. He delivered lectures 
in Reading, Philadelphia and elsewhere on the “Merchant 
of Venice,” “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “The 
Oratory of St. Paul.” 

Jointly with the late Richmond L. Jones, Esq., he pub- 
lished and for a number of years maintained an independent 
newspaper, the “Reading Review,” brilliant under the ama- 
teur editorship of John B. Dampman, Esq., Cyrus T. Fox; 
John G. Mishler, J. Lawrence Getz, Edgar M. Levan, and 
others. \ 

Mr. Derr is 2 Republican, but has only occasionally been 
active in politics, generally in judiciary campaigns, in one 
of which the late George F. Baer, Esq., who was on the 
other side, declared that Mr. Derr was the best politician 
in Berks County. 

His early reputation at the bar was achieved in railroad 
litigation. About 1875, he had the Berks County Railroad 
Company adjudged bankrupt, and its railroad being sold 
under execution process, he and Mr. Baer jointly purchased 
the same and organized a new railroad company which 
took over and operated the railroad, and by subsequent 
sale and re-organization it became and is the Lehigh Branch 
of the Reading Company. He was prominent in the early 
street car litigation and reorganization in Reading, and 
conducted important litigation against the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad Company. 

In 1883, he became attorney of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and has since then conducted the Com- 
pany’s legal affairs in Berks County, besides doing much 
special and important legal work for that Company beyond 
his district in Pennsylvania and other states. His reports, 
as Chairman of the Grievance Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association, excited the interest of the entire 
bar of the State, and in 1916 he was elected president of 
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48 READING AND 


the association, making his annual address in June, 1917, a 
war address. 


He is vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church, member 
of the board of trustees of the Reading Library, a member 
of the American Bar Asso¢iation, the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and of 
various other organizations. In 1887, he organized The 
Pennsylvania Trust Company, of which he is a director and 
counsel. He developed and controls the Columbian Cutlery 
Company, and organized and is a member of the board of 
directors of the Columbian Warehouse Company. 

A recent biographer of Mr. Derr said: 


Ranking with the most distinguished members of the 
Pennsylvania bar, Cyrus G. Derr is equally noted as a 
citizen whose connection with important business and 
corporate interests has strongly influenced the material 
and civic progress of the City of Reading and Berks 
County. He holds distinctive precedence as one of the 
most progressive and successful men that ever inaugu- 
rated and carried to praiseworthy termination large and 
important undertakings in this locality. Strong mental 
powers, invincible courage and a determined purpose have 
so entered into his composition as to render him a 
dominant factor in the business world and a leader of 
men in large enterprises. A lawyer of exalted ability, 
enjoying a large professional success, he is also a public- 
spirited citizen who easily ranks with the most influential 
of his compeers in affairs looking toward the betterment 
of his chosen city and country. 





WILLIAM ADDISON SHARP—A largely suc- 
cessful figure in the construction world of Berks 
County is William Addison Sharp, whose position as 
the leading executive of the Sharp Construction Com- 
pany places him among the foremost figures in pres- 
ent day advance. Practical in his activities, which 
cover a long period of time, Mr: Sharp has been a 
factor in the contracting world for nearly thirty 
years, and his great success is the result of tireless 
effort, broad vision, and  ever-progressive spirit. 
Skilled as a workman and equally capable in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, Mr. Sharp has long been 
esteemed one of the eminently successful men of 
Berks County. 

(1) The Sharp name is one of more than usual 
prominence in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where 
Jonas Sharp, grandfather of William A. Sharp, was 
born. Jonas Sharp was throughout his active life- 
time a successful carpenter and undertaker, near the 
village of Schoeneck, in that county. He was a loyal 
Republican and a worthy citizen. He martied a Miss 
Conrad, and they were the parents of six children: 
David C., of whom further; Jacob; Moses; Jerry; 
Annie; Hannah. 

(II) David C. Sharp, eldest of the children of 
Jonas Sharp, was born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, and followed in his father’s footsteps as a 
carpenter, but did not, however, interest himself in 
the undertaking business as his father had done. He 
became one of the successful construction engineers 
of the time, principally in residential work and busi- 
ness buildings, and his interests centered throughout 
his active lifetime in Ephrata, in his native county. 
He married Mary Ranck, daughter of Henry Ranck, 
a prominent cobbler of Denver, Lancaster County. 
Among their children was William Addison, of whom 
further. 





BERKS COUNTY 


(III) William Addison Sharp, son of David C. and 


Mary (Ranck) Sharp, was born near Schoeneck, Lan- - 


caster County, Pennsylvania, October 28, 1874. His 
education was received in the public schools of 
Ephrata, and when still a young lad he became 
active in the world of men and affairs. He was first 
employed in a brick yard, carrying brick, then he 
learned the carpenter's trade, and when only sixteen 
years of age was capable of doing all kinds of car- 
penter work. From that time until the present he 
has filled an increasingly important position in the 
construction world of his day, during the greater part 


of his career having been active in an independent: 


way. Mr. Sharp came to Reading in the year 1890 
and has since been counted among the foremost 
contractors and builders of this city, his work hold- 
ing rank with the best. He has erected many resi- 
dential structures and other substantial buildings for 
business or public purposes, and his interests widened 
and extended so definitely that on March 11, 1918, 
he incorporated. He has since been at the head of 
the Sharp Construction Company, with offices at No. 
22 North Fifth Street, Reading. 

Long a stockholder in the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Reading, Mr. Sharp was made president of 
this institution several years prior to its consolidation 
with the Reading National Bank and served until that 
union was consummated. He is now a director of 
the Colonial Trust Company, and influential in local 
financial circles. A Republican in national politics, 
Mr. Sharp reserves the right to independent thought 
and action in local affairs, and for two years he served 
in the City Council from the Sixteenth Ward, this 
period having been immediately prior to the adoption 
of the commission form of government. Mr. Sharp is 
affiliated with various branches of organized advance, 
holding membership in the Reading Real Estate 
Board; the Reading Chamber of Commerce; Isaac 
Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, of Reading; the Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, of Reading; Reading Lodge, No. 115, Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks; the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles; the Rotary International of Read- 
ing, and his clubs are the Reading Automobile, the 
Reading Country, the Philadelphia Rifle, the Blue 
Mountain Fish & Game, and the Porters Lake Hunt- 
ing & Fishing Club of Pike County. His religious 
affiliation is with the St. Andrew’s Reformed Church. 

William Addison Sharp was married, August 18, 
1892, in Reading, by Rev. Huntzinger, to Ellen Nora 
Rothenberger, daughter of William K. and Magde- 
lena Rothenberger. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are the 
parents of two children: Raymond, born June 4, 1894; 
married Anna M. Huyett; and Florence, married 
Henry H. Kirkpatrick, and they have two sons: 
William Sharp Kirkpatrick, and Henry H. Kirkpat- 
rick, fr, 





CYRUS T. FOX, secretary of the Historical Society 
of Berks County for a number of years, a journalist of 
note and of many years standing in his native County 
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and State, was born March 12, 1847, at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, the youngest son of Frederick Fox, whose an- 
cestors were among the early settlers of the English- 
speaking residents of Berks County. 

After attending the public schools of Reading, Cyrus T. 
Fox entered the office of Attorney John S. Richards, 
of Reading, where he studied law, but upon the death 
of Mr. Richards abandoned the legal profession for 
agricultural pursuits. As early as 1858 he had manifested 
a fondness for farm life, and had engaged in fruit culture 
and gardening on the farm of a relative in Oley Town- 
ship, Berks County. From 1865 to 1872 he served as 
manager of the Chesterwood Experimental Gardens in 
Lancaster County, giving the same much of his attention. 
Almost from boyhood he had been a contributor to a 
number of newspapers throughout the State, including the 
“Lancaster Inquirer,’ “Lancaster Examiner,” “Reading 
Evening Dispatch,” and the farm department of the “Berks 
and Schuylkill Journal.” For several years he was the 
court reporter of the “Reading Times,” of which morning 


paper he became the city editor in 1872, a position he 


held until September 1, 1887. From July 1, 1895, until 
April 15, 1896, he was editor of the “Reading Daily 
Review,” and in July, 1897, he resumed relations with the 
same paper, serving as editor and business manager until 
January, 1899. In 1893 he became president of the Read- 
ing Press Club, and attended in his official capacity 
the organization of the International League of Press 
Clubs at Pittsburgh in the same year. In 1902 he served 
as president of the State Editorial Association, and in 
1904 he was elected corresponding secretary thereof, having 
been one of its organizers in 1871, as he also was of the 
National Editorial Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1885. 
While connected with the Reading press, Mr. Fox or- 
ganized the Reading News Bureau, for furnishing special 
matter to daily newspapers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, etc.; also articles to leading agricultural and 
horticultural journals, and to papers devoted to the horse, 
live stock and sports. He also contributed to trade journals 
extensively. The management of this bureau engaged his 
attention for a number of years, but subsequently he 
turned over a portion of this business to his sons. He 
is still engaged in writing for several newspapers, but 
especially furnishing interesting material for the “Reading 
Daily Eagle,” mostly subjects of an historical character. 
In 1867, Mr. Fox became actively identified with the 
Berks County Agricultural Society, and being elected sec- 
retary in 1874 held the office until 1902, with the exception 
of the years 1877-78, his total service in that capacity 
being represented by twenty-seven years. From 1877 to 
1905 he filled the position of State Pomologist; and for 
two years, 1897-98, he served as secretary of the State 
Horticultural Association, of Pennsylvania, having been 
chairman of its General Fruit Committee previously for 
a period of fifteen years. He has been a member of this 
Association since 1870. 
Pennsylvania Association of Agricultural Societies, when 
organized in 1888. He was among the first to lecture at 
Farmers’ Institutes in Pennsylvania, beginning with the 
season of 1889-90, and engaged in this work for many 
years; also serving as secretary of the local Board of 


é 
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He was also secretary of the © 


Farmers’ Institute Managers. In 1904 he was appointed 
superintendent of Horticulture for Pennsylvania at the 
St. Louis Exposition, and was elected secretary of the 
World’s Fair Association of Superintendents of Horticul- 
ture on May 2, 1904. 

Mr. Fox is a staunch Republican; was chairman of the 
Republican County Committee for a number of years as 
well as of the City Executive Committee, and member of 
the State Committee. He was one- of the “Com- 
mittee of Five” who in 1877 formed the new party rules. 
In 1871 he was a delegate to the Republican State Con- 
vention, and was chosen secretary. He also served as the 
chief secretary of the Republican State Convention in 
1882. He was city clerk, secretary of the Board of Water 
Commissioners, as well as secretary of the Park Board, 
in Reading, from 1889 to 1900. 

From 1891 to 1897, he was secretary of the Reading 
Board of Trade and during this period the membership 
increased from seventy-two to six hundred. In the latter 
year he was also secretary of the Board of Railroad 
Excursion Managers, created for the purpose of bringing 
excursions to Reading. Mr. Fox was one of the organizers 
of the. Reading & Southwestern Street Railway Company 
in 1890, was secretary of all the preliminary meetings held 
to organize the company from its inception; he served 
as a member of the Board of Directors, and for seven 
years was chairman of the Executive Committee. 

At various times he has been honored with election to 
offices of great responsibility. From 1891 to 1903 he 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and during the latter year was the 
efficient manager of the great Roanoke Fair, at Roanoke, 
Virginia. This fair he supervised for three years, 1903-05, 
and was consultant manager of the first Interstate Fair 
held at Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1905. In 1906-07 he was 
the manager of the District Fair of Radford, Virginia, 
and in the same years assisted in holding the fairs at 
Tazzewell and Emporia, Virginia, giving advise, arranging 
the racing purses, etc., while also acting as secretary of 
the Virginia-Carolina Fair and Racing Circuit. In the 
late autumn of 1907 he was manager of the Southwestern 
Virginia Fall Festival, at Roanoke, Virginia, held under 
the auspices of the Woman's Civic Betterment Club of 
that city. In 1908 he was general assistant in the arrange- 
ments for the Virginia State Fair, held in Richmond, 
being given full charge of the department of publicity. 
He had previously helped in holding the first Virginia 
State Fair in 1906. , ; 

For many years Mr. Fox officiated as expert fruit judge 
at a number of fairs, notably those at Allentown and 
York, Pennsylvania; Mt. Holly, New Jersey; Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Lynchburg, 
Virginia. He has also started the horses at various race 
meetings, and for some years held a Starter’s License, 
issued to him by the National Trotting Association, on 
account of his thorough knowledge of the Racing Rules. 
He was a delegate to several of the biennal meetings, or 
“Congresses,” of the National Trotting Association, for 
adopting regulations for the. government of events on the 
turf, and the rules as then revised are mostly still in force. 

On March 1, 1909, Mr. Fox became connected with the 
Division of Zoology of the Pennsylvania. Department of 
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Agriculture, as an orchard inspector, lecturer, demonstrator, John Mason the master, and the vessel landed in Philadel- 
and assistant to Professor H. A. Surface, State Zoologist, _ phia, August 28, 1750. Early in his residence in this 
and in that capacity had editorial charge of the Zoological country, the pioneer settled in Berks County, for in 1759 
Press Bulletin issued weekly in the dissemination of timely he was a land-holder, his taxes amounting to the sum of 
topics on insect pests and diseases of plant life, through five pounds. His property lay in Heidelberg Township, 
the medium of which the press gave out much valuable where he married. Tradition is credited with the state- 
information. In his connection of nine years with the ment that he was only a young man when he came to this 
Department he addressed audiences on orchard manage- country. 

ment and horticultural topics in nearly every county in (11) Daniel Leininger, son of the pioneer, was born 
Pennsylvania. February 27, 1780, and died at Gouglersville, August 29, 

His services in latter years have been jn much demand 1860. He was twice married, his first wife having been 
as a lecturer on historical and other subjects. Margaret Hornberger. 

Cyrus T. Fox has been a member of the famous Rainbow (IIT) John Leininger, oldest son of Daniel and Margaret 
Fire Company of Reading since 1870—nearly fifty-five (Hornberger) Leininger, was born in Spring Township, in 
years, and prepared a history of the company in 1923, to Berks County, August 31, 1804, and died in Mohnton, 
commemorate its hundred-fiftieth anniversary. In Mayy" March-18,° 1873. \/He was a prosperous small farmer and 
1921, he started the ‘movement for the celebration of an esteemed resident of that community, holding member- 
Reading’s Hundred Seventy-fifth Anniversary, which took ship for many years in the Evangelical Church. John 
Place in the first week in October, 1923, when there was Leininger married Annie Dechart, who was born April 
a series of events in observance of the founding of Reading 3, 1814, and died April 5, 1885. They were the parents of 
in 1748. He was the Secretary of the Executive Com- nine children. 
mittee from the beginning, and served for two years (IV) James Leininger, son of John and Annie 
until, at his Tequest, a manager was selected. He was (Dechart) Leininger, was born in Cumru Township, in 
then. made honorary Secretary, and took part in all the 1837, and died in the place of his birth in 1879. He 
affairs of the celebration. learned the trade of miller, which he followed for some 

Mr. Fox is a member of the Pennsylvania Historical years early in life, but later engaged in farming and was 
Society, Philadelphia, and of the historical societies of active thus until his death. His farm property was con- 
Berks (honorary member), Bucks, Chester, Lancaster, sidered one of the best in this region, while he Was one of 


Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery and Schuylkill counties in the universally esteemed citizens of his day, and a loyal 
Republican. James Leininger married Lydia A. Grill, 


Pennsylvania. He is secretary of the Conrad Weiser 
Memorial Park Association, the Reading Artillerists Veteran daughter of Adam and Catherine (Mohn) Grill. She was 
rgani- born in 1839, and died in 1894. Their children were: 1. 


Association, and is a member of numerous other 0 
Arabella, wife of John J. Eshelman, of Mohnton. 2. Tsaac 
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Cyrus T. Fox married, January 7, 1875, Tillie Shartle, G., of Edison, Pennsylvania, who married Alice H. Fry. 

of Reading, Pennsylvania, and by this union they were 3. William G., of further mention. 4, Albert G., who re- ; 
blessed with four sons, all of whom grew to manhood. mained on the homestead farm. He married Mary Lein- 

Three of them became newspaper men. Harry B., second _ inger. 

son, after having been engaged in newspaper work for i 

ten years—the last two of which were spent in the em- 

Ploy of the Philadelphia Press—died suddenly after an 

illness of three days, on September 3, 1905, at the age 

of twenty-eight years. years entered the industrial world. He learned the trade | 

Mr. Fox’s latest literary work is the supervising of the of hat finisher in the em 

publication of the “History of Berks County and Read- i 

ing,” which volume the reader now holds. i 
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(V) William G, Leininger was born December 27, 1863, at 
the homestead farm in Cumru Township. Receiving his 
education in the neighboring schools, he was first active on 
the farm, assisting his father, but at the age of eighteen 


ploy of John Hendel & Son, of 
Reading, and for fourteen years was active in this general 
field of endeavor. For a2 time he interested himself in the 
SS manufacture of brooms, but. this proving unprofitable 
WILLIAM G. LEININGER—Manufacturing in- he sought other affiliations and so entered the general mer- 
chandising business, with a store at Mohnton, which he 
, and his present . conducted about four years, and then formed a partnership 
Prominence in Berks County places him among the leaders with George H. Leininger, who, however, was not a 


of productive activity. He is a man of large ability, and relative. They established the Industrial Hosiery Mills, of 
under his leadership the Present enterprise has attained Mohnton. 


great importance. Affiliated also with commercial en- 
deavors of more than Passing prominence, and with fin- 
ancial advance, Mr. Leininger’s influence is exerted along 
Many avenues of progress and always for the welfare of 
the people. The Leininger name is one of outstanding im- 
portance in Mohnton and, indeed, throughout that general 
section of Berks County which centers in Cumru Town- 
ship. 

(I) (Johann) Jacob Leininger, the pioneer of this family 
in America, crossed the Atlantic on the ship “Phoenix,” 





















terests have commanded the attention of William G. Lein- 
inger throughout his entire active career 


The prosperity of this concern was very marked 
indeed; so widespread was the demand for their product 
that by mutual agreement they dissolved the Partnership 
in order each to establish a Separate enterprise and thereby 
double their efficiency as executives. The dissolution of 
the firm was accomplished November 1, 1898, and William 
G. Leininger established himself in the fine modern plant 
which he had erected previously and which was then ready 
for occupation. This plant became known as the William 
G. Leininger Factory, and was originally 28 x 70 feet in 
ground dimensions, and three stories high. Within the 
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first decade of its existence this interest developed to a 
point where seventy-five employees were busy in its produc- 
tive departments, and upwards of five hundred dozen pairs 
of hose were produced per day. In the seventeen years 
which have since elapsed the growth of the concern has 
been steady and prosperous, and Mr. Leininger has now 
stood at the head of the interest for twenty-seven consec- 
utive years. As far back as January 1, 1907, it became 
necessary to expand largely and a branch factory was 
opened in Fritztown on that date. This building was 
28 x 36 feet in ground dimensions, and two stories high, 
first employing thirty people, and producing more than 
two hundred dozen pairs of hose daily. Mr. Leininger 
now controls five mills, scattered throughout this region, 
in Mohnton, Fritztown, Lyons, and Danielsville. This 
group of splendid industrial plants, which is always main- 
tained in the most modern way and equipped in the most 
approved manner, now produces 1,800 pairs of hose per 
day, and as the head of the entire group, William G. Lein- 
inger holds one of the foremost positions in industrial ad- 
vance in Berks County today. He has always maintained 
an excellent quality of product, and his hosiery is distribut- 
ed in all parts of the United States and in many foreign 
countries. Mr. Leininger has always given particular at- 
tention to the Pacific Coast trade, which he has found 
very important. 

Other interests also engage a part of Mr. Leininger’s 
attention or have from time to time shared his executive 
ability. He was instrumental in the founding of the 
Steffy Music and Furniture Company, which he served 
as treasurer for some years, until it assumed a substantial 
and permanent basis, when he resigned and withdrew, 
January 1, 1906. This enterprise has more recently been 
known as the Mohnton Furniture House. Mr. Leininger was 
one of the organizers and founders of the Mohnton Na- 
tional Bank, of which from its inception he has been a 
director. 

Deeply interested in local endeavors of a progressive 
nature, which have to do with the prosperity and well- 
being of the people, Mr. Leininger has done much to for- 
ward local activities, and labors tirelessly in behalf of 
worthy public servants in civic office. For himself, how- 
ever, he has never desired political preferment, even had 
he been at leisure to accept public responsibility. He bore 
a constructive part in the movement which eventuated 
in the formation of the borough of Mohnton and was a 
member of the first borough council. - He holds an 
absolutely independent position in political affairs, casting 
his influence on the side of the party or candidate he 
believes best fitted to serve the public good. Fraternally, 
Mr. Leininger is affiliated with the Knights of Pythias, 
Lodge No. 485; the Knights of the Golden Eagle; and the 
Modern Woodmen of America, all Mohnton lodges. He 
has scant leisure, however, for anything outside his busi- 
-ness affairs, which command his time fully. His only 
recreative interest is motoring, and he makes occasional 
trips when opportunity permits him to leave his business 
affairs in the hands of others. Always in sympathy with 
religious advance, and generous in his support of work 
_ of this nature, he has for many years been a member of 
Zion’s United Evangelical Church, which he has served 
as a trustee for thirty-two years, and he is a member of 





the Men’s Bible Class of the church, also a steward of 
the church society. He also was a member of the building 
committee that erected the Zion United Evangelical Church, 
at Mohnton, also a member of the building committee that 
erected St. John’s United Evangelical Church, at Shilling- 
ton. 

William G. Leininger married, on July 3, 1886, in Mohn- 
ton, Agnes Behm, daughter of Adam and Elizabeth Behm, 
both her parents now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Leininger 


have four daughters: 1. Bessie B., wife of Clayton Reber. 


2. Louella B., now deceased, who was the wife of John E. 
Grimes, of Mohbnton, and left two daughters: Margaret 
Elizabeth, and Agnes. 3. Estella B., wife of Luke Lutz. 
4. Edna B., wife of Claud Reith. Mr. Leininger’s four 
cons-in-law are all associated with him in business, holding 
responsible executive positions, and each as a progressive 
and efficient business executive is bearing a constructive 
part in the industrial progress of this section. 


WILLIAM K. GRIM—Among those records of 
the past in Berks County, Pennsylvania, from which may 
be gleaned not only excellent lessons of worthy effort 
and high achievement, but inspiration toward further en- 
deavor along useful lines, the life-history of William K. 
Grim holds an important place. Inheriting from a dis- 


_ tinguished line, of forebears a fine and noble nature, and 


gifted also with aspirations which would be satisfied with 
nothing short of the highest possible attainment, Mr. 
Grim made his:life-work one of great benefit to his time, 
and left a name of benevolent and outstanding significance 
to the Borough of Boyertown. It is in such individual 
records as was that of William K. Grim that America 
has reached her present great prosperity, and the people 
do well to honor them. 

(1) The Grim family is an old as well. as a prom- 
inent one in Berks County, having been among the early 
settlers of this region. Johan Egidius Grim, the pioneer 
of the family, was born in Germany, but the name 
originated in Normandy, and a baron of this name was 
a follower of William the Conqueror. It is from the 
branch which settled in Alsace that the line of present 
interest descends. Johan Egidius. Grim came to America 
with Rev. John Casper Stoever in 1728. Their first stay 
was in Northampton County, where they resided in 
Weisenburg Township, but eventually became residents 
and landowners in Maxatawny Township, in this county. 
Mr. Grim built such a large, substantial house that the 
community used it as a refuge when the Indians became 
troublesome. Two sons of the pioneer were in the 


Revolutionary War. Johan Egidius Grim, evidently died © 


wealthy. His will, which was executed January 28, 1760, 
probated, October 1, 1761, was in the name of “Gitti 
alias Gideon” Grim. 

(II) Henry Grim, son of Johan E. Grim, the pioneer, 
was born in Maxatawny Township, in 1733, and there 
died, in 1804. He also was a prosperous and highly- 
esteemed citizen, and held a position of dignity in the 
community. The name of his wife seems not to be 
available in any records still preserved, but his three sons 
were: Jacob; Jonathan; and Gideon, of whom further. 

(III) Gideon Grim, son of Henry Grim, was born in 
Maxatawny Township, and followed in the footsteps of 
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his ancestors, devoting his attention to agriculture, also 
becoming largely successful. He died in 1823, when sixty- 
two years of age. Gideon Grim married Elizabeth Kirby, 
a native of England, and they were the parents of seven 
children: 1. David, single. 2. Nathan, who settled in 
Columbia County, Pennsylvania, as a farmer. 3. Gideon, 
of whom further. 4. Benjamin. 5. Joshua. 6. Hannah, 
wife of John Seigfried. 7. Dinah, wife of John Dresher: 

(IV) Gideon Grim, son of Gideon and Elizabeth 
(Kirby) Grim, was born in Maxatawny Township, on 
the homestead farm, August 31, 1792. He spent many 
years of his life in farming and milling with his father- 
in-law, Henry Knouse, in Exeter Township, but in 1830 
he bought two farms and a tan yard in Colebrookdale 
Township. These interests he conducted successfully until 
his death on April 27, 1848. He marketed his leather 
and farm products in Philadelphia, and this being before 
the days of railway transportation, carted these com- 
modities the entire distance by team. He was a prom- 
inent member of the Lutheran church until his death. 
Gideon Grim married Esther Knouse, and their two sons 
were: 1. William K., of further mention. 2. Levi, whose 
death, at eighteen years of age, was a great sorrow to 
his many friends. . 

(V) William K. Grim, son of Gideon and Esther 
(Knouse) Grim, was born in Exeter Township, May 28, 
1825. Learning the trade of tanner from his father, 
he made this interest his principal one for many years, 
and during the early period of his activity shared his 
father’s trips to the city, and from the age of sixteen years 
relieved his father of this burden. Mr. Grim continued 
active in the tan yard until 1874, when the difficulty -of 
procuring the necessary tan bark led the family to discon- 
tinue the interest. Father and son united forces in the 
erection of a flour and grist mill at the same location and 
this business is still actively operated. William K. Grim 
meanwhile removed to Boyertown, and from his first 
residence there was deeply interested in the affairs of the 
community. One of his first important affiliations was 
in the organization of the National Bank, of Boyertown, 
which he served as a director for a considerable period. 
He thereafter participated also in the organization of 
the Farmers’ National Bank, of which he became director 
and eventually vice-president. His more definitely in- 
dividual enterprises included the. erection of the Grim 
Block, a spacious and substantial building for that time, 


and he was one of the important stockholders in the 


Colebrookdale Iron Company, of Pottstown. He took 
_a deep interest in this great industry, which was estab- 
lished in 1835 and incorporated in 1886. Many years 
before his death Mr. Grim was elected president of this 
concern, and under his fearless, although judicious, leader- 
ship, the extent of the business was greatly augmented. 
He carried the enterprise forward until the entire world 
formed its market. Few names of Boyertown attained 
greater distinction, both in the world of industry and 
in local affairs. 

Mr. Grim’s political affiliation was with the Democratic 
Party, in which he was a leading figure, and for thirteen 
years he filled the distinguished office of burgess of this 
borough. President Cleveland appointed him postmaster 
of Boyertown, and he served in that office during that 


administration. In every phase of community and gen- 
eral advance, Mr. Grim maintained the deepest interest, 
and he was a faithful member of the Lutheran church. 
His death, which occurred August 14, 1905, was the 
occasion of universal regret, and many expressions of 
sorrow were received by his close friends and family 
from distant points, as well as from this immediate sec- 
tion. Through his prominence in the iron industry, Mr. 
Grim had become very extensively known and his loss 
was keenly felt. His memory is.cherished among. all who 


-knew his activities or shared his interests. 


William K. Grim married, June 11, 1853, Loretta B. 
Rhoads, daughter of John and Catharine Rhoads, who 
was born August 21, 1825, and died August 4, 1906. 
Mrs. Grim was a granddaughter of Henry and Sarah 
Boyer, Henry Boyer having been one of the two brothers, 
Henry and Daniel Boyer, who made the first settlement 
in this community and for whom Boyertown was named. 
William K. and Loretta B. (Rhoads) Grim were the 
parents of four children: 1. Mahella. 2. Sarah, wife of 
the late Frank W. Sabold, his death occurred April 16, 
1904, in Albany, New York. 3. William R., who died 
January 2, 1924, at Texarkana, in his sixty-fourth year, 
he was president of the Texarkana Bank; he married, 
April 24, 1888, Sarah C. Hanberger, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and to this union two children were born: 
i. Emeline, who married Dr. T. E. Fuller, of Texarkana: 
and ii. Loretta, who married Sellers Thomas, of Houston, 
Texas. 4. Kate E. Mrs. Sabold, with her sisters, main- 
tains the old Grim Homestead at No. 22 South Reading 
Avenue, Boyertown, Pennsylvania. 





GEORGE BROOKE, 3rd., has been active in many 
phases of the life of Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, and among 
his chief interests are the steel industry, banking, and civic 
improvement. 

George Brooke, 3rd, was born at Birdsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 7, 1888, a son of Edward and Ann Louise 
(Clingan) Brooke (q.v.). His education was received 
in the public schools of his native town, following which 
he attended the Hill School of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
the DeLancey School of Philadelphia, and the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was a member of the class of 
1912. 

Immediately following the completion of his schooling, 
he entered the employ of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Company, and has remained there ever since, 
his present position being that of assistant treasurer. He 
is also treasurer of the Birdsboro Water Company, and 
a director of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Compahy, Birdsboro Water Company, E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Company, E. & G. Brooke Land Company, and the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company of Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brooke was elected to the Birdsboro Town Council 
in 1921, and was chosen as president of that body in 
January, 1924. Mr. Brooke has been. very active in 
military circles and saw active service in the late World 
War with the 163rd Field Artillery Brigade, 88th Division. 
He held the rank of First Lieutenant of Field Artillery, 
and served as aide-de-camp to Brigadier General Foote, 
commander of the brigade. He also was on active service 
as a member of the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
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National Guard of Pennsylvania, at El Paso, Texas, in 
1916, and is the author of a book entitled “With the First 
City Troop on the Mexican Border.” 

During his undergraduate days, he was honored by elec- 
tion to the local chapter of the Fraternity of Delta Psi, 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He also holds mem- 
bership in many clubs and societies, among which may 
be mentioned the United Hunts Racing Association, the 
Radnor Hunt Club, the National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association, the Philadelphia Club and the Wyomissing 
Club. Mr. Brooke is especially fond of steeplechasing, 
and for several years has had charge of all the running 
races. at the Reading Fair. He also is a director of the 
Bryn Mawr Horse Show Association, and a member of 
the executive committee of that organization. He is a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is a 
vestryman and an accounting warden of St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church of Birdsboro. He is also treasurer of 


St. Michael’s Episcopal Cemetery of Birdsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





CYRUS RICK—Varied and useful interests en- 
gaged the attention of Cyrus Rick during a worthy and 
eminently honorable career, and in his passing, when 
scarcely yet beyond the prime of life, the city of Reading 
and its people suffered a great loss. Nearly thirty years 
have gone by since his death removed from the progress 
of the day a leader of industrial advance, but his in- 
fluence is still strong in the continued advance of the 
interests of which he was a leading spirit. In meeting the 
responsibilities of life, Cyrus Rick went forward with faith, 
not only in himself and the future, but in the people 
with whom he was associated and the ever greater im- 
Portance of the city of which he was a resident. This 
faith has been amply vindicated, and the part which he 
himself bore in bringing to pass the present greatness of 
Reading is one which must never be forgotten among the 
industrial leaders of the city as the years pass by. Gifted 
with a rarely keen mentality, open-minded and frank in 
his attitude toward the world, Cyrus Rick lived only to 
promote the well-being of others and the general prosperity. 

The Rick family has been for several generations one of 
prominence and significance in Berks County. Mr. Rick’s 
8reat-grandfather, Herman Rick, came to America with 
his parents very early in the eighteenth century and was 
at the time about twelve years of age. The pioneer was 
a prosperous and progressive man, and appreciating the 
value of education, gave his son all possible advantages 
and he attended the pay schools of Bern Township. 

John George Rick, son of Herman Rick, followed farm- 
ing as his father had done, for indeed this was the principal 
occupation of the region at that early period. He became 
a largely prosperous landowner, and was considered one 
of the foremost citizens of Bern Township, of which he 
was a lifelong resident. John George Rick married Cather- 
ine Weiser, whose great uncle, Colonel Conrad Weiser, was 
one of the most famous figures in the early history of 
Berks County. Colonel Conrad Weiser was a soldier, judge 
and pioneer diplomat, and every treaty with the Indians, 


from 1732 almost until the close of the French and Indian | 


Wars, was consummated through his negotiations. He was 





a man of whom General George Washington himself said: 
“Posterity will not forget his service.’ John George Rick 
was a loyal Whig in politics, and both he and his wife 
were members of the German Reformed Church. 

Charles Rick, son of John George and Catherine (Weiser) 
Rick, was a native of this region, and educated in local 
schools. His early business experience was along merchan- 
dising lines, and for a number of years he had interests 
in Centreport and Peacock’s Locks. He became a resident 
and business man of Reading in 1841, and operated largely 
in real estate in this city and its environs. Progressive 
in every phase of his endeavors, he did much for the 
development of Reading during the period of his activity 
here, and some years prior to his death retired to a life 
of well earned leisure. His death occurred in 1878. Charles 
Rick married, in 1880, Ellen Louise Ruth, and both were 
members of the German Reformed Church. The children 
of Charles and Ellen Louise (Ruth) Rick numbered six: 
1. Cyrus, whose name entitles this review. 2. John, who 
was for many years a member of the firm of Rick Brothers, 
died in 1900; he married Emma Ammon. 3. Charles, a 
veteran of the Civil War and for many years also a member 
of the firm; he married Emma Paul. 4. Mary, wife of 
Franklin Dundore, of Philadelphia, their-three children 
being: Charles; Frank; and Ella. 5. James, who was 
associated with Mr, Dundore in business for many years. 
6. Ellen, wife of the late William A: Arnold, their six 
children: William, John, Franklin, Anna, Ellen, and Mary. 

Cyrus Rick, the eldest child of this family, was born in 
Bern Township, September 2, 1837, and died in Reading. 
in 1895. His education was received in the public schools 
of his native place and then, still only a young lad, he 
entered the employ of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Reading. First serving in a minor capacity, he went 
forward and rose steadily in the organization until for a 
number of years he was active as cashier of this important 
institution. In this capacity, Mr. Rick became extensively 
known in financial circles, and his lofty integrity and tire- 
less efforts for the good of the bank and the security of 
its depositors made of him a man widely recognized and 
universally esteemed. The early activities of the firm 
of Rick Brothers, which was founded in 1869, led Mr. 
Rick to devote his attention, from 1873, more definitely 
to manufacturing activities. This concern was the out- 
growth and successor of other interests in which Mr. Rick’s 
brothers were pioneers. 

The inception of this interest dated back to the year 
1867, when James and John Rick and Franklin Dundore 
established themselves in the hardware business as Dundore, 
Rick & Company. They located at the corner of Third 
and Buttonwood streets, but two years later Mr. Dundore 
sold his interest to Charles Rick and withdrew. The name 
thereby became Rick Brothers, and in 1873 Cyrus. Rick 
became the fourth partner in the business. He joined the 
interest largely to gratify a wish of his father to have his 
sons active together, but practically, during his entire 
connection with the interest, he left the active management 
of its affairs to his associates. Subsequent to his death the 
interest was sold to the Keystone Hardware Company and 
his brothers became active in other affairs. Mr. Rick bore 
a worthy part in all progressive endeavors of his day, 


‘but chose to serve as a worker in the ranks of all organized 
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effort, rather than taking the responsibilities of leadership. 
He was a staunch Democrat in political faith, and was 
a leading member of the Reformed Church. 

Cyrus Rick married, in 1868, Emma R. Madeira. Mrs. 
Rick was born in Muhlenberg Township, in this county, 
and is a daughter of William S. and Rebecca (Shepp) 
Madeira. The Madeira family has been in Berks County 
for many years, and Nicholas Madeira, Mrs. Rick’s grand- 
father, was an early settler of this section. He was de- 
scended from a French Huguenot family, who sought refuge 
in America in early times form religious persecution in 
Europe. The pioneer of the family was Sebastian Madaeira, 
who died in Reading, in 1775. Cyrus and Emma R. 
(Madeira) Rick became the parents of five children, of 
whom one died at an early age, and the others are: 1. 
Ella, widow of Samuel Spang, who resides with her mother 
and has two daughters: Emily R.; and Mary. 2. Anna E. 
3. Mary E. 4. Charles. Mrs. Rick and her three daughters 
reside at the beautiful Rick homestead at No. 636 Centre 
Avenue, and they are widely known in social circles, also 
in the work of the Reformed Church. 


HARRY DRY SCHAEFFER, District Attorney of 
Berks County, was born November 14, 1873, on the old 
Dry homestead in Rockland Township, Berks County, and 
belongs to a family which has been identified with the 
affairs of the county for several generations. His grand- 
father, Jonathan Schaeffer, was a well-to-do farmer of 
Richmond Township. 

George B. Schaeffer, father of Harry Dry Schaeffer, was 
long engaged in the local, lumber and iron business in 
Fleetwood, this county. 
deputy sheriff, under Sheriff Kemp, he was elected to the 
office of sheriff, in which he served with fidelity some 
three years, from 1887 to 1890. He is now living retired 
in Reading. He married Mary A. Dry, daughter of Ben- 
jamin E, Dry, formerly of Rockland Township, this coun- 
ty. Mr. Dry died about two years ago at the age of 
eighty-seven, while living in the city of Reading. The 
Drys are remarkable for their longevity, and Mr. Dry’s 
sister, who was buried in September, 1905, reached the 
advanced age of ninety-six years. Mr. Dry was a mer- 
chant at Dryville, Rockland Township, which was named 
after him, and lived a most useful and active life, having 
served his county in the Legislature and as register of 
wills, and was justice of the peace of Rockland Township 
for over twenty-five years. Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Schaeffer had a family of eight children, as follows: 
Wester and Llewellyn, coal and lumber dealers at Fleet- 
wood, doing business under the firm name of Schaeffer, 
Wanner & Company; Warren, at school; Kate and Sue, 
at home; Minnie, married to Dr. Fred Kelchner, of Phil- 
adelphia; Rosa, wife of Dr. George S. Bleiler; and Harry 
Dry. 

Harry D. Schaeffer attended the public schools of Fleet- 
wood and later the Keystone State Normal School, at 
Kutztown, where he was graduated in 1891. He then 
took a course at Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 


caster, Pennsylvania, and was graduated in 1895. Mr. 


Schaeffer matriculated at the University of Pennsylvania 
as a law student, and after a year at that institution began 
reading law in the office of D. Nicholas Schaeffer. He 


After serving some time as 


. years. 


was admitted to the bar in 1899, since which time he 
has been engaged in the active practice of his profession 
in Reading. Under the firm name of Dumn & Schaeffer, 
he formed a partnership with Harry J. Dumn, former 
clerk of Quarter Sessions. Mr. Schaeffer was appointed 
assistant district attorney in 1905, and served in that ca- 
pacity for three years under District Attorney Kutz. In 
1907 he was elected as District Attorney and is filling 
that office at present. Mr. Schaeffer is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, belonging to Kutztown Lodge, No. 
377. He also belongs to the Reformed Church. 

On April 17, 1901, Mr. Schaeffer married Annie R. 
Wanner, daughter of the late Louis A. Wanner, who was 
a member of the firm of Schaeffer, Wanner & Company, 
of Fleetwood. One son, George Wanner Schaeffer, has 
come to cheer their home. 


ERNST PHILIP PFATTEICHER was born in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, July 28, 1874, a son of Philip and 
Emma (Spaeth) Pfatteicher. He was educated at Lafayet- 
te College, Easton, whence he was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and his alma mater later con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. In 1901 
Lafayette College conferred upon him the degree of Ph. D., 
and in 1918 that of D.D. He was graduated from the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia in the 
class of 1898. He was a student at the University of 
Erlangen and at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
University of Muhlenberg conferred upon him the degree 
of D.D. in 1918. 

Dr. Pfatteicher began his ministerial career in 1898 with 
his ordination to that service, and in that year he became 
assistant to Rev. Dr. Theodore E. Schmauk, of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, and continued in that capacity for four 
In 1902 he was installed pastor of Trinity Church 
at Norristown, Pennsylvania, and for five years he gave 
of his best in the leadership of that flock. In 1907 he 
went to the Holy Communion Church at Philadelphia 
and remained as pastor there for eleven years, during 
which period he did much to build up the church spiritu- 
ally and materially. Since 1918 he has been the pastor 
of Old Trinity Church at Reading. 

As an author Dr. Pfatteicher has written: “The Apostles 
Creed in Sonnets,” 1900; “King David’s Earth-Born Son,” 
1907; “Think on These Things,” 1917; “Sermons on the 
Gospels,” Vol. I, 1918, Vol. II, 1923; and “The Sunday 
Problem,” 1923, and many articles for the religious and 
secular press. He is chairman of the committee on moral 
and social welfare of the United Lutheran Church. Dr. 
Pfatteicher is a member of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, and chairman of its College 
Survey Commission. He is vice-president of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, and a member of 
the board of directors of the United Lutheran Church 
Woman’s College., He is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the Berks County 
Historical Society, the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, 
and the Wyomissing Club. His politics is of the Repub- 
lican persuasion. 

Dr. Pfatteicher married, June 27, 1905, Helen Jacoby, 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. The family residence is 


“<at No. 527 Washington Street, Reading. 
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EDWIN VAN REED HIGH—The important and 
wide-reaching activities which have for years engaged the 
attention of Edwin Van Reed High place him among the 
leading figures in present day advance in Berks County. 
In industrial, financial, civic and fraternal affairs his 
name is universally known and honored in this section, 
while in various branches of his many interests he has 
reached more extended prominence. Mr. High is a mem- 
ber of one of the most distinguished familiés of Berks 
County, and is a thoroughly representative citizen, 
Daniel K. High, father of Edwin Van Reed High, was 
born in Cumru Township, May 22, 1856, in the old 
homestead which has been in the High family since 1747, 
and is a son of William R. High. First attending local 
public schools, he later entered Palatinate College in 
.Myerstown, and also covered special study at D: B. 
Brunner’s Academy in Reading. Here he received a 
license to teach in 1874, and for a time was active as an 
educator. In 1876 he became a resident of Reading and 
entered the employ of B. H. Brown, a prosperous dry 
goods merchant of that day. With this preparation and 
experience, Mr. High then formed a partnership under 
the firm name of High & Kauffman, and these associates 
established a general store, dealing in dry goods, groceries 
and other merchandise. Only two years passed before 
Mr. High was compelled to sell his interest, on account 
of failing health, and he removed to a farming section, 
_ Where he was active in out-door affairs. This was in 
Spring Township near the Van Reed Mill, but eventually 
business affairs called him so strongly that he once more 
became active in the realm for which he was so eminently 
fitted. In 1887 he established a coal yard in Reading, 
in association with his brother, Henry High, and under 
the title of D. K. High & Brother at No. 512 Rose 
Street, they developed a largely-prosperous interest, 
which was eventually sold to another brother, Charles 
P. High. Mr. High then was interested variously and 
for some years was active in the creamery business. He 
finally bought the interest of Mr. Leinbach in the in- 
dustrial plant which has since been known under the 
title of the Robesonia Knitting Mills. As the principal 
owner and later the sole owner of these mills, Mr. High 
rose to large prominence in this section, and in time re- 
ceived into partnership his sons Edwin Van Reed and 
Walter V. He also maintained his farming interests, 
owning a splendid farm of one hundred and eighteen 
acres, near the Van Reed Mills. A loyal Democrat, he 
has served in various public capacities, and he is prom- 
inent in fraternal circles as a member of Castle No. 49, 
Knights of the Golden Eagle, of Reading. He has long 
been a member of St. Paul’s Reformed Church, of 
Reading. 

Daniel K. High married, February 26, 1880, Clara Van 
Reed, daughter of Henry Z. and Mary (Leinbach) Van 
Reed. Mr. and Mrs. High are the parents of three sons: 
Edwin Van Reed, of further mention; Henry V., born 
July 27, 1883, who married Anna Lengel; and Walter Vis 
born August 16, 1885, who married Estella May Gerhart. 

Edwin Van Reed High was born July 14, 1881. His 
education was begun in the country schools of Spring 
Township, at Van Reed Paper Mill, and he also attended 
‘the public schools and high schools of Reading. ‘here- 





after entering Stoner’s Business College, he covered the 
course in Science of Personal Efficiency at the Emerson 
Institute, under the direction of Harrington Emerson. 
Beginning life as a bookkeeper, Mr. High was identified 
for three years with the banking department of the Penn 
Trust Company, of Reading, then spent a similiar period 
as bookkeeper and assistant teller with the Berks County 
Trust Company. He then became associated with the 
Crescent Brass Manufacturing Company, and in this or- 
ganization he rose to the office of president, to which he 
was elected in 1914, and he served in that capacity for 
a period of five years. Carrying the interest forward to 
a largely-widened scope, he took leading rank in the 
business affairs of the day. Meanwhile, Mr. High’s father 
was advancing in years, and in 1919 he came to feel the 
need of another associate on the executive force of the 
Robesonia Knitting Mills. Edwin Van Reed High ac- 
cordingly resigned from his position in the Crescent Brass 
Manufacturing Company and entered the Robesonia plant 
as manager, at the same time becoming secretary and 
treasurer, also a director of the concern. Under his able 
leadership the business, since the retirement of the father, 
has gone forward to ever-larger importance and is con- 
sidered one of the most noteworthy in its realm in this 
part of the State. The product of the plant is men’s fine 
seamless hosiery, and it has for years been distributed 
in all parts of the State, more recently finding an ever- 
growing export market. The concern has branch fac- 
tories at Bernville and Robesonia, and employs in the 
group a large number of people. The economic value of 
the enterprise of which Mr. High is now a leading exec- 
utive. bears large and permanent significance to Berks 
County, and Mr. High is most sincerely honored by those 
who are most closely familiar with his activities. 


A Republican by political convictions, Mr. High has 
served for three years as a member of the Borough Coun- 
cil, of Womelsdorf, of which he is now president. He 
is interested in every phase of worthy endeavor, especially 
of local or community import, and is a director of the 
Womelsdorf Union Bank. During the World War, he 
was a leading figure in all the Liberty Loan drives, now 
holding an acknowledgement from the Government of 
his usefulness in this connection. He had arranged his 
affairs for active participation in the hostilities of the 
time when the armistice was signed and he was not 
called to active service. Fraternally, he is affiliated with 
Williamson Lodge, No. 307, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of which he was Master in 1916; Excelsior Chapter, No. 
237, Royal Arch Masons; Reading Commandery, No. 42, 
Knights Templar; Reading Sovereign Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the thirty- 
second degree; the Grand Lodge of Masons, of Pennsyl- 
vania; the National Masonic Research Society of Ana- 
mose, Iowa, and he isa member of the National League 
of Masonic Clubs; Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Neversink Forest, No. 32, 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon; and the Williamson Club, of 
Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. Mr. High received a peculiar 
honor during the dedication of Berks Cottage at Eliza- 
bethtown Masonic Home, which was contributed to the 


‘Masonic Home group by the Masonic lodges of the Seventh 


District of Pennsylvania. The masters of the various 
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lodges of this district were asked to serve as grand officers 
with the Grand Master Wardens. He filled the position 
of Junior Grand Warden on Wednesday, July 26, 1916. 
His religious affiliation is with Zions Reformed Church, 
of Womelsdorf, and he has served as superintendent of 
the Sunday School for several years, now being an elder 
on the Church Board, and at one time sang in the choir. 

Edwin Van Reed High married, June 22, 1907, at 
Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, Rachel Moore Taylor, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Moore Taylor, a member of a family of 
old iron masters of Pennsylvania and long prominent in 
Charming Forge, Womelsdorf. The mother, Mary Frances 
(Smith) Taylor, was a daughter of John B. Smith, who 
at one time served in the State Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. and Mrs. High are the parents of one daugh- 
ter, Marion Sabina (Ina), born May 15, 1910, a talented 
musician, both vocal and instrumental. 





EDWARD J. DEININGER, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, who holds a prominent position in local insurance 
circles, was born in this city in 1875, and is a son of H. 
Edward and Martha (Spotts) Deininger. Preéminently a 
self-made man, Mr. Deininger’s education comprised only 
the kindergarten, elementary and grammar courses of the 
Reading public schools and a part of the high school course. 
He first learned the trade of machinist in the employ 
of Wilhelm & Company, then became identified with the 
Reading Hardware Company in the capacity of tool maker. 
An injury to his left eye made it inadvisable to devote his 
lifetime to work so definitely dependent upon the eyesight, 
and taking up the nearest work at hand, he became active 
in newspaper progress. He had previously served as a 
carrier for the “Reading Eagle” and even when a mere 
lad had been active as collector and now for a number of 
years he filled a reporter’s position. For almost 
fifteen years Mr. Deininger was identified with the “Eagle,” 
then for four years and a half served on the news force 
of the “Reading Telegram,” eventually becoming day city 
editor for the “Reading News.” Important assignments 
was the rule with Edward J. Deininger, for he could always 
be depended upon to carry through any endeavor which 
he undertook, and for a number of years he also wrote 
special articles for metropolitan dailies and newspapers 
of other great cities. In 1914 Mr. Deininger became iden- 
tified with the insurance business and is considered one of 
the most important “one-man” insurance executives of 
Berks County. He is affiliated with Essick & Barr in 
brokerage activities, and handles life, health and accident 
on a sales basis. Mr. Deininger takes care of the details 
of all his own business and is one of the most hardworking 
men in Reading in this branch of economic progress. He 
represents the three Aetna companies, life, accident and 
liability, also the Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, and the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, and in all these activities is the thoroughly 
_ progressive and forward-looking business executive. He 
- has won various prizes in contests for writing the greatest 
amount of business in cities of similar population and in 
a three weeks’ contest, closing October 28, 1914, he ranked 
third in the United States, with three hundred and sixty- 
four dollars in one day, winning a fifteen dollar gold prize. 
In 1915 he won a prize which consisted of a trip to the 





Pacific coast, and several fifty dollar prizes have also been 
awarded him. For six successive years he has held mem- 
bership in the Aetna Club, to which those agents only are 
eligible who cover a specified amount of business annually. 

In public affairs Mr. Deininger has long been prominent 
in Reading, serving as clerk of the Select Council under the 
old form of government for nearly four years, also as 
secretary of the board of water commissioners. It is 
worthy of note that he was the only undefeated clerk serv- 
ing the Select Council, further he was the first clerk of a 
council comprising members from more than two parties, 
also the first clerk serving a two-year term, and his winning 
three times in a Republican council although himself a 
Democrat, definitely appraises his worth as a citizen. He 
is a member of the Board of Education, having been elected 
to this office in 1921 for a six-year term on the Democratic 
ticket and was the only Democrat elected that year. 
During the World War he served on the three Liberty Loan 


_ campaigns as an assistant to Joseph W. Essick, who was 


in charge of the Thirteenth Ward, and was also active in 
the Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Association work 
of that period. Mr. Deininger is a member of the Reading 
Chamber of Commerce and fraternally is affiliated with 
Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Reading Lodge of Perfection; Philadelphia Consistory, in 
which he holds the thirty-second degree; Neversink Forest, 
No. 32, Tall Cedars of Lebanon; and Rajah Temple, An- 
cient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is 
further identified with Reading Lodge, No. 115, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks; Unamis Tribe, No. 330, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men; Camp No. 560, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America; Mount Penn Council, No. 495, Royal 
Arcanum; and is a member of the Washington Fire Com- 
pany. He is a prominent member of the Wyomissing 
Club, and his religious connection is with Grace Lutheran 
Church, where he served as deacon for three terms and in 
1924 was elected elder for a term of three years. 

Edward J. Deininger married, June 5, 1901, Abbie L. 
Tyson, daughter of John W. and Isabella Tyson, both now 
deceased, and they are the parents of two sons: George 
Edward, born in 1911; and John Tyson, born in 1913. 
The Deininger residence is at No. 923 McKnight Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 





J. H. REICHERT—In a thoroughly modern realm 
of education, J. H. Reichert has spent the best years of 
his life and through his wide experience in executive ac- 
tivities he was enabled to serve the people of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in the celebration of the city’s 175th An- 
niversary which bore a wide and permanent significance, 
not only to this city and county, but to the State and the 
Nation. Mr. Reichert is a broadly representative figure 
in present day advance, and while he has nominally retired 
from active business affairs his energy and administrative 
ability will, unquestionably, bear large significance in the 
years to come in the carrying out of special commissions 
where a man of his type and attainments is needed. 

John Frederick Reichert, the paternal ancestor of the 
Berks and Montgomery County Reicherts and Richards, 
came from Augsburg, Germany, in 1703, and settled in 
New Hanover Township near the present site where the 
historic Swamp Church now stands, of which he was one 
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of the founders. Matthias Reichert, a grandson, was a 
representative in Congress for the Berks district from 1802 
to 1806. 

John Reichert, a son of the pioneer, later settled in Bern 
Township, and appears on a tax list there in 1741. His 
son, Charles Reichert, the great-great-grandfather of J. H., 
Reichert, bore arms in the cause of the Colonies in the 
War of the Revolution. 

Jeremiah Reichert, great-grandson of Charles Reichert, 
and father of J. H. Reichert, was a soldier of the Civil 
War, serving with the noted 151st Pennsylvania Regiment 
that distinguished itself at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Reichert was born in Upper Tulpehocken Town- 
ship, Berks County, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1865. 
His education followed practical lines and was by no 
means limited to the formal school course which he cover- 
ed, for Mr. Reichert is first, last and always a student. 
His intimate appreciation of the value of knowledge has 
led him to inform himself exhaustively on many topics, 
both of current and historical interest, and his extensive 
traveling and mingling with men and participating in 
affairs, particularly of an educational nature, have carried 
him to a high position in educational advance. For a 
number of years following the completion of his school 
attendance Mr. Reichert was active in business life. In 
the year 1907 he identified himself with the world famous 
organization known as the International Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pennsylvania. His ability as a sales 
manager placed him in that branch oi the interest, and 
rising steadily in the affairs of the institution he was 
eventually elected second vice-president in charge of the 
selling force. As a leading executive of this great concern, 
Mr. Reichert filled a widely useful part in the educational 
progress of his day and continued thus active until his 
recent retirement. 

For many years Mr. Reichert’s familiarity with the city 
of Reading, and his deep interest in its progress, have 
brought him in close touch with local civic affairs. When 
the city of Reading contemplated the celebration of the 
175th Anniversary of its founding, the executive committee 
appointed for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments very naturally gave the closest attention to the 
choice of a manager for the celebration. J. H. Reichert 
was settled upon by that body, and serving as general 
manager of the anniversary festivities, the choice of the 
committee was well vindicated in his work. The magni- 
ficent scale on which the celebration was mapped out 
and the smooth and admirable presentation of every 
program showed a master mind above and behind the me- 
The successful carrying out of 
every branch or department of the event made history 
in Reading and was a source of pride to citizens through- 
out the State, also in its degree to the Nation. Mr. 
Reichert was also chosen as general manager of the 150th 
Anniversary celebration of the Reading Volunteer Fire 
Department. This was held from September 30 to October 
6, 1923, and by many was considered one ol the greatest 
events in the history of the State. The observance of 


such gala days and the preserving of all records regarding 


them form one of the worthiest activities of any com- 
munity, and the people of Reading take just: and sincere 


pride in their record of honor as village, town, borough 


and municipality. The growth of the city, year by year, 
has been a steady progress step by step with the advance 
of the centuries, its leading men and women always in 
the forefront of progressive effort, civic, professional, com- 
mercial, social and benevolent, and the Reading of today 
is a city representative of American ideals and American 
achievement. 

During all the period of his activity as outlined above 
Mr. Reichert maintained his residence at Willow Glen 
Farm, Marion Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
Willow Glen Farm is the homestead estate of his maternal 
ancestors, the Madenfords, and comprises one hundred 
and twelve acres. It is one of the historic estates of 
the county, the farm house being one hundred and eighty- 
one years old. When Mr. Reichert took charge of the 
farm he found it almost ruined by the successive genera- 
tions cultivating it by old methods, and after a careful 
survey and study of the situation he worked out a sys- 
tem by which the exhausted soil might be restored while 
profitable operations were being conducted. This was done, 
and in addition to systematically planted green crops suit- 
able to the climate and the soil, a fine herd of one hundred 
head of Jersey cows was maintained. Modern dairy 
methods and equipment were installed with the result that 
Willow Glen Farm baby milk became a popular product 
with physicians for infant feeding, and brought a higher 
price in Reading than any milk before sold in the city. 
Willow Glen Farm was not only a show place for farmers, 
but a mecca for lovers of beautiful cattle for many years. 
In one year, one hundred and fifty-four thousand quarts 
of milk were yielded, while all the rough feed, hay, grain 
and ensilate was raised on the farm. It was to such an 
estate and to such a business that Mr. Reichert retired, 
a retirement that in reality was but a transfer of business 
interests. The public spirit of the man and his ability 
to present and handle a subject as a speaker made him 
a leader in many movements—agricultural, civic and relig- 
ious. 





J. EDWARD WANNER—The close of a broadly — 


useful life in the fall of 1923 brought profound mourning 
to the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, for in the passing 
of J. Edward Wanner such a man was removed from 
the community as all too seldom bears a share in current 
advance—such a man as the world can ill afford to spare. 
Mr. Wanner’s every step throughout his long and useful 
life was one of progressive effort.and few indeed were the 
movements or causes which lacked his definite and hearty 
support. Gifted with mental powers above the ordinary, 
endowed with the force and ability which made him 
always a leader among men, Mr. Wanner was nevertheless 
a friend to the humble and a co-worker with all who 
bore a worthy part in any line of advance. Added to 
these qualities, which commanded the esteem and admira- 
tion of others, was such a cordial and friendly spirit as 
endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 1p 
Edward Wanner was pre-eminently a man among men, 
never seeking preference, always sharing honors, albeit 
fearless in leadership, and a largely, as well as minutely 
capable administrator of affairs. Mr. Wanner’s death has 
not yet receded far into the past and his loss is still a 
poignant grief in those circles where it seems as yet almost 
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as if any approaching footfall might be his. He is gone, 

but the inspiration of his name is still a challenge to high 

endeavor for those who have but lately shared his com- 
radeship. 

‘The Wanner family dates back in Pennsylvania to an 
early period in the eighteenth century, Martin Wanner, 
great-great-grandfather of Mr. Wanner, having immi- 
grated from the Palatinate, crossing the Atlantic on the 
good ship “Samuel” from Rotterdam, Holland, landing 
on the shores of Pennsylvania, August 17, 1733. 

Peter Wanner, son of Martin Wanner, was throughout 
his active lifetime a farmer of Colebrookdale Township. 
Peter Wanner married (first) Esther Rothermel, (second) 
Anna M. Schwartz, and (third) Mrs. Magdalena (Dreibel- 
bis) Rothermel. 

John Wanner, son of Peter and Magdalena (Dreibelbis- 
Rothermel) Wanner, was born in Maiden Creek Township, 
October 10, 1788. He removed at an early age to Rus- 
combmanor Township, where he became a prominent 
farmer. There he met and married Elizabeth Biehl, 
daughter of Christian Biehl. 

Hon. Amos B. Wanner, eleventh child and eighth son 
of the twelve children of John and Elizabeth . (Biehl) 
Wanner, was born in Maxatawny Township in the year 
1831, in the family home situated near the present site’ of 
the normal school. He received an excellent education, 
which was begun in the local schools, continued at a Phil- 
adelphia seminary, and concluded by his preparations for 
the bar. Admitted to the bar of his native State in 1857, 
he became one of the outstanding professional men of 
his day. Not only in his private practice, but in the 
public affairs of Reading, where he was active throughout 
his career, Amos B. Wanner filled a worthy and distin- 
guished place. During the years 1885 and 1886 he repre- 
sented the Reading district in the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature to which he was elected on the Democratic 
ticket. He was a noteworthy figure in the Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis in 1876 as delegate from 

‘the State of Pennsylvania, His local service included two 
years in the Reading Common Council, where he repre- 
sented the Seventh Ward and of which he acted as presi- 
dent during the year 1882. His death occurred in 1892. 

Amos B. Wanner married Clementine C. Zieber, daugh- 
ter of Philip Zieber, a prominent merchant, also real 
estate and insurance executive of Reading. She was born 
in 1833, and survived her husband for less than one year, 
passing away early in 1893. They were the parents of 
three children: Howard P., a successful attorney of Read- 
ing, who died in 1895 when only thirty-four years of age; 
George A., a manufacturer and insurance executive of 
Reading; and J. Edward, of whom further. 

J. Edward Wanner, son of Amos B. and Clementine C. 
(Zieber) Wanner, was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, July 
11, 1864, and died suddenly at his residence on North 
Sixth Street, Sunday morning, October 14, 1923. Receiv- 
ing his early education in the public schools of Reading, 
his graduation from high school occurred in 1882, Mr. 


‘Wanner then covered a practical commercial course at the 


Eastman Business College at Poughkeepsie, New York, 


, and in the year 1883 became identified with the National 


Union Bank, of Reading, in a clerical capacity. That 
was the beginning of a period of service with a single 


institution covering more than forty years. He advanced 
from time to time in the organization until at his death 
he was filling the largely responsible position of cashier 
in this institution. Mr. Wanner was widely affiliated 
with other lines of advance; in 1892 he assisted in or- 
ganizing the Reading Paper Box Company. His brother, 
Howard Wanner, officiated as president from that time 
until his death in 1895, and J. Edward Wanner succeeded 
him in the position. From 1900 he was identified with 
the progress of the Greth Machine Works, of which he 
was an organizer and served as a director and vice- 
president. This concern is a leading one in the manufac- 
ture of stationary engines and other machinery in that 
general group. He was also interested in the founding 
of the Reading Paper Box Company, which he served as 
president for a number of years. Both in the world of 
finance and in his industrial connections Mr. Wanner was 
considered a man of rarely excellent judgment and keen 
foresight. He was president of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation for a period of six years, resigning in 1917 from 
the office of secretary, which he had filled for fourteen 
years to succeed John M. Maltzberger in the presidency. 
Nearly thirty years ago J. Edward Wanner was recog- 
nized as a man who was needed in certain branches of 
the public service. It was in 1894 that he was first elected 
to public responsibility by the Democratic electors of the 
Seventh Ward of Reading. He was made school control- 
ler, thereby becoming a member of a large board of cit- 
izens, comprised of two Democrats.and two Republicans 
from each ward of the city. The present school board 
which succeeded the old organization in 1911 and which 
is composed of nine members retained Mr. Wanner in the 
service of education until the year 1919, thus making his 
period of service cover a full quarter of a century. Mr. 
Wanner was thoroughly progressive in his work for the 
local schools, and in this particular his public service is 
considered of especial significance to the people of Reading. 
He not only did much for the schools in an official way, 
but took a personal interest in every pupil, helping many 
young men and women to higher education who other- 
wise would have been unable to gain its advantages. Ii 
was during the course of his service that the two high 
schools of Reading were erected, also the modern school 
building at the corner of Douglass and Weiser streets, 
and various other structures. These were accomplished 
through his efforts, and he was one of the prime movers 
in the establishing of free text books. His endeavors con- 
tributed much to the progress of such modern accessories 
to education as the playground, also kindergarten, manual! 
training and domestic science, all were adopted during his 
activities on the board. The “Reading Eagle” commented 
upon his school work as follows: 

During his many years in the School Board Mr. Wan- 
ner gave freely of his time and ability to advance the 
cause of education in Reading. As president of that 
body, his wise counsel and sound judgment, especially in 
financial matters, made him a highly valuable executive. 
The confidence reposed in him and the esteem in which 


he was held by his associates on the board frequently 
were made manifest in public testimonials. 


Political affairs commanded the constructive attention 


of J. Edward Wanner, his loyalty to the Democratic 


Party enduring throughout his lifetime. He was a mem- 
ber of the Americus Club, a leading organization of the 
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party from the time of his majority until his demise, 
serving as vice-president of the club for several years, 
then in 1899, upon the death of the former president, 
Jefferson M. Keller, was elected to the presidency. Much 
important committee work was turned over to Mr. Wan- 
ner, and in 1899 he was chairman of the County Con- 
vention which re-nominated Judge G. A. Endlich. No 
more exacting work was placed in his hands than that 
of presiding over the banquets of the Americus Club on 
the occasion of visits to Reading of Congressmen and 
other nationally prominent men. Mr. Wanner was also 
sent to the Democratic National Convention at St. Louis 
in 1916 when Woodrow Wilson was re-nominated for his 
second term. At one time, in 1911, a group of Mr. Wan- 
her’s friends tried to persuade him to enter the local race 
for the mayoralty, but with Mr. Wanner it was the 
office that sought him, rather than his seeking the office, 
and seeing no duty in the possibility he gave his cordial 
support to the successful candidate. Many public affairs 
outside the realm of politics received the most earnest 
and cordial support from Mr. Wanner, indeed it was often 
remarked that his work in such causes was more eager 
than in the strictly political realm. In the abolition of 
the Seventh Street grade crossing he served as chairman 
of the Citizens Committee which brought this agitation 
to a successful issue. In every phase of life he cham- 
pioned the weak, cared for the needy, and participated 
in every activity helpful to any form of benevolence. 
To further quote the “Reading Eagle,” published the day 
following his death: 


Mr. Wanner was a man of magnetic personality and 
won hosts of friends as a public official, bank executive 
and private citizen. He was cultured and courteous and 
always even-tempered and obliging. His life marked by 
many charitable acts, which were performed unostentat- 
iously and were known only to his closest associates. 


Mayor Stauffer at that time expressed his appreciation 


of the man both as an individual and as a citizen in the 
following words: 

The mayor is deeply shocked and grieved by the sad 
news of Mr. Wanner’s death. His work as chairman of 
the citizens’ committee on the grade crossing elimina- 
tion brought him into close contact with City Council 
during the past six months. The mayor always found 
him to be a careful investigator, a wise and cautious 
adviser, and a splendid gentleman in every sense of the 
word. His long public service on the Reading School 
Board gave him an unusual grasp on public affairs, and 
his participation in the grade crossing case will be 
greatly missed. In recent weeks the mayor was in 
frequent consultation with him and came to realize his 
admirable qualities and wide experience. 

In fraternal circles Mr. Wanner was prominent as a 
member of the Free and Accepted Masons, the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and the Firemen’s Relief 
Association, his early connection with the Junior Volun- 
teer Fire Company, creating a lifelong interest in this 
vital department of the economy of the city. His clubs 
were the Wyomissing and the Penn Wheelmen, and he 
was an honorary member of many organizations. In 
early youth Mr. Wanner identified himself with relig- 
ious advance, uniting with the Second Reformed Church 
of Reading of which his parents were among the first 
members upon its organization in the year 1848. Years 
will pass and a new generation will arise before the place 


that J. Edward Wanner held in the life of Reading will 


be adequately filled. His deep sincerity, his loyalty to 
high purpose, his breadth of achievement all stand as an 
inspiring record on the annals of Berks County, and in 
the hearts of all to whom he was personally known his 
memory will be cherished as long as life shall last. 





CHARLES D. B. KINDT—In the activities of 
Charles D. B. Kindt, of Mohnton, the people are realizing 
the seriousness of his spirit and his desire to fulfill his 
responsibilities in a fitting manner. As a leading under- 
taker and funeral director of Berks County, he hoids a 
widely prominent position and is a thoroughly represen- 
tative executive in present-day advance. Mr. Kindt is 
a member of a prominent family of this section, formerly 
in Lancaster County, and, as is indicated by the name, 
of German origin. 

Charles D. B. Kindt’s great-grandfather, John Kindt, 
was a man of great wealth for his time, owning a two 
hundred acre farm, and successful in various business in- 
terests, accumulating a fortune of $50,000, then a great 
sum of money. Skilled in the various handicrafts, he 
did his own carpenter work and blacksmithing, also his 
own weaving. He was first in Maiden Creek Township, 
and later resided near Muddy Creek Church in Lan- 
caster County, being considered one of the foremost cit- 
izens of his time. He married Sarah Seidel, daughter 
of Heinrich Seidel, and they were the parents of the 
following children:, John, of whom further; Joel, who 
joined the gold rush in 1849; Simon, prominent in Lan- 
caster County, married Mary Redcay; Nicholas, a drover, 
who maintained the homestead, and married Katie Heft; 
Solomon, long proprietor of St. Cloud Hotel, of Reading, 
married (first) Lucy Bains, (second) Ellen Frances; 
Adam, who served in the Civil War, and resided in 
Chicago; Rachel, wife of Samuel Sallenberger; Sally, 
wife of Solomon Lesher; Betsey, wife of William Geigly ; 
Kate, wife of Benjamin Pennypacker; and Esther, wife 
of Peter Ludwig. 

John Kindt, son of John and Sarah (Seidel) Kindt, 
was born in Maiden Creek Township, and became the 
owner of a fine farm of seventy-five acres in Vinemont, 
Spring Township. He served in the Civil War as a mem- 
ber of Company E, 167th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry. He married Mary Mohn, daughter of 
Daniel Mohn, member of the distinguished Mohn family 
of Berks County, and they were the parents of the 
following children: Daniel M., of whom further; Sarah, 
who married (first) Elijah Matz, (second) Frank Fritz; 
Henry, who lived at the homestead in Vinemont, married 
Mary Weitzel; John, died in infancy; and Mary. 

Daniel M. Kindt, son of John and Mary (Mohn) 
Kindt, was born in Spring Township, March 27, 1845, 
and was active in the hat industry in Mohnton until his 
retirement. Reared on the farm, he received an excellent 
education for that period and became a man of promi- 
nence. He married (first), December 27, 1867, Elmira 
Bickel, daughter of Daniel and Rebecca (Gruber) Bickel. 
They had two children: Belle, wife of James White, de- 
ceased; and Charles D. B., of whom further. Mr. Kindt 
married (second), July 19, 1880, Mary Westley, daughter 


of John and Mary (Freese) Westley, and they were the 
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parents of three children: Howard, who married Cora 
Schupp; Jacob, married Flora Streidberger; and Mamie. 

Charles D. B. Kindt, son of Daniel M. and Elmira 
(Bickel) Kindt, was born in Cumru Township, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, August 5, - 1877. Receiving his 
education in the schools of Mohnton, he early struck out 
for himself in the business world for the sake of financial 
independence. He was scarcely more than a lad when 
he provided for his own maintenance, first carrying papers, 
and later learning the trade of cigar manufacturer in the 
employ of R. S. Bittler. Following this line of endeavor 
jor four years, he then became interested in cabinet- 
making and served an apprenticeship under C. S. Knorr, 
of Mohnton, becoming very expert in this art or trade. 
Mr. Knorr followed the old custom of uniting underteking 
with the cabinet-making business and, accordingly, Mr. 
Kindt learned the details of this work. After three years 
and a half in association with Mr. Knorr, Mr. Kindt 
decided to strike out independently and he was first active 
on a very small scale, remodeling an old stable only 
14x15 feet in ground dimensions. He gave to his work, 
however, such sincere and straight-forward effort, that it 
was definitely successful from the first and the people 
immediately came to recognize and appreciate his attitude 
and his lofty integrity. He was soon in a position to 
build suitable headquarters, and from his early experience 
his headquarters have been models of their kind. Keeping 
in close touch with the movement of affairs in his chosen 
realm of activity, Mr. Kindt, on February 1, 1901, en- 
tered the Massachusetts School of Embalming and was 
graduated in due course, thereby availing himself of the 
most important discoveries of modern science in the care 
of the dead. He has been active in Mohnton, going 
forward along progressive lines, keeping his headquarters 
and equipment always at the highest point of efficiency, 
and holding the loftiest standards in every phase of his 
work. In 1902 Mr. Kindt bought the Daniel White home- 
stead, later improving it to be a model home and funeral 
parlor, with display and retaining rooms, and a large 
garage on the rear of the property. In 1917 Mr. Kindt 
discarded his horse-drawn hearses and installed motor 
equipment, which at the present time includes one silver 
gray and one black motor hearse, one first-call auto, and 
two sedans. Mr. Kindt also bought property at Shil- 
lington, Pennsylvania, and has remodeled the building into 
a funeral parlor, with telephone call station; this he 
conducts as a branch of his Mohnton office. Mrs. Kindt 
cooperates with her husband by filling the position of lady 
assistant, an office that is indispensible in this work at 
the present day. 

Fraternally, Mr. Kindt is affiliated with Lodge No. 62, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 237, 
Royal Arch Masons; Rainbow Commandery, No. 609, 
Knights of Malta, of Shillington; the Reading Consistory; 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine; Tall Cedars of Lebanon; Shillington Lodge, No. 
1175, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Shillington 
Council, No. 186, Order of Independent Americans; Wash- 
ington Camp, No. 211, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Mohnton; Mohnton Chamber, No. 46, Order of Knights 
of Friendship; Mohnton Castle, No. 137, Knights of the 
Golden Eagle; Tent No. 245, Knights of the Maccabees; 





Mohnton Lodge, No. 485, Knights of Pythias; and Lodge 
No. 186, Junior Order of United American Mechanics. 
He is also a member of the Reading Automobile Club, 
and the Berks and Lebanon County Funeral Association. 

Mr. Kindt and family are active in the work of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church and Sunday school, of which 
they are members. Mr. Kindt has the honor of being 
the Sunday school’s first superintendent, in 1899, and Mrs. 
Kindt the first organist. 

Charles D. B. Kindt married, April 23, 1903, Mary A. 
Ruth, daughter of Henry K. and Elizabeth (Weaver) 
Ruth. Mr. and Mrs. Kindt are the parents of three chil- 
dren: 1. Sibella Ruth, a graduate of Mohnton High 
School and the Keystone State Normal, receiving from 
the latter her teacher’s certificate, also certificate of pen- 
manship. Later, in Palmer Summer School of Penman- 
ship, of New York City, she was awarded the “American 
Penman,” placing her in the rank of supervisor of instruc- 
tion in penmanship; she is now employed as a teacher; 
is also a gifted musician. 2. Charles Daniel, Jr., educated 
in Mohnton public and high schools and McCann’s Busi- 
ness College, of Reading; now a student in Eckel’s Em- 
balming School at Philadelphia, in preparation for carry- 
ing on the work of his father, in which business he is 
now an able assistant. 3. Emily Elizabeth, the youngest 
member of family, is a student at the Mohnton Public 
School; she is also studying music, in which she is es- 
pecially gifted. 





GEORGE ANDREW KNOLL-—Beginning life’s 
journey at the youthful age of nine years, to be a success 
or failure in the business world, George A. Knoil deter- 
mined to be a success. Today, after years of real effort, 
he has attained not only success but the regard and ap- 
proval of the whole borough of Fleetwood. Mr. Knoll 
holds the highly important position of cashier of the 
First National Bank of Fleetwood, having been elected 
to that office in January, 1915, and with the exception 
of one year, when he gave his services to his country, 
he has served in this capacity. 

Mr. Knoll was born in borough of Fleetwood, May 
9, 1890. His father, Cyrus F. Knoll, was filling the posi- 
tion of clerk and bookkeeper for Schaeffer, Wanner & 
Company, of Fleetwood, at the time of his demise, Jan- 
uary 17, 1899. His mother, who was before her marri- 
age Amanda Noll, is still living. 

Mr. Knoll attended the public and high schools of his 
native place, graduating from the high school in the year 
1905. He then took a correspondence course with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, which ended his scholastic 
training. His father dying when he was a child, necessity 
demanded that he become a wage-earner, but not wishing 
to give up his studies at so young an age, for he had 
not yet reached his ninth birthday, he decided to find 
something to do after school hours. He was an am- 
bitious lad and a likable one and very soon found em- 
ployment as a newsboy. He began this work in 1899, 


and hurrying home after school to don his long trousers 
so that he might look like father, and then out again into 
the open to sell his papers, he made a most interesting 
picture, for he was filled with an ambition to be of real 
worth to his mother. His youthful face with its winning 
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«mile always meant customers for his papers, and although 
he was young to be thrown upon the world, this ex- 
perience only proved to make him a better man and made 
{or him many friends. From newsboy he served as carrier, 
then agent, and finally he became correspondent for news- 
papers, all of this work being done along with his school 
work. His next employment was in a hosiery mill, and 
then he entered the Fleetwood Metal Body Company, 
his term of service in these companies covering a period 
ef about three years. In 1909, when he was nineteen 
years of age, he entered the First National Bank, of 
Fleetwood, in the capacity ot messenger and clerk. Here 
he advanced rapidly, and in 1914, when Warren G. Hart- 
man, the cashier, died, Mr. Knoll was made the acting 
cashier, and in January, 1915, he was elected cashier, 
the position he is so efficiently filling today. Besides this, 
he has been connected with the Essick & Barr insurance 
agency aS their local representative for several years, 
handling all of the Aetna lines. 

Mr. Knoll enlisted for service during the World War 
as a private in Battery A, 312th Field Artillery, 79th 
Division, and was sent abroad, where he served for ten 
months. He is a prominent Mason, belonging to Hugue- 
not Lodge, No. 377, Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior 
Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch Masons; Reading Com- 
mandery, No. 42, Knights Templar; and a member of 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, of Reading; Master of Work, of Willow Valley 
Lodge, No. 142, Knights of Pythias. Mr. Knoll also 
affiiated as past president of Washington Camp, No. 103, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America; member of Fleetwood 
Grange, No. 1839, Patrons of Husbandry; Volunteer Fire 
Company, No. 1, of Fleetwood; Horace M. Kieffer Post, 
No. 625, American Legion; treasurer of the Fleetwood 
High School Alumni Association, the Fleetwood Branch 
of the American Red Cross, Fleetwood Building and Loan 
Association, and the Masonic Club; and is also a director 
of the Fleetwood Neighborhood Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Reading Hospital Association. Fond of out- 
door sports, Mr. Knoll derives much pleasure from his 
membership in the Fleetwood Country Club. 

In political matters Mr. Knoll gives his hearty support 
to the Democratic Party. Several years ago he held the 
office of borough auditor. In religion he is a member 
of the Reformed denomination, belonging to St. Paul’s 
Reformed Church, of Fleetwood. In this church he is 
an active worker; under the title of deacon, he is serving 
as vice-president of the Consistory, and is a member and 
teacher of a class of boys in the Sunday school. 

George Andrew Knoll married, at Fleetwood, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 20, 1922, Marie Schlegel Frey, daughter of 
Samuel A. and Minerva (Schlegel) Frey, and to them 
have been born one child, Florence Elizabeth. Mrs. Knoll 
was an honor graduate of the Reading Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, class of 1921. 


WILLIAM S. LONG, M. D.—Successful in his 
chosen field of professional effort Dr. William S. Long, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, has attained a prominent posi- 
tion and his success is contributing in a large degree 
to the local welfare and progress. Interested in all that 
pertains to local and general advance, Dr. Long is a 


veteran of the World War, in which he won large dis- 
tinction, and is well known in fraternal circles. He is 
a son of Dr. Wilson P. and Clara May (Boyer) Long, 
for many years residents of Weatherly, Pennsylvania, his 
father a distinguished physician of Carbon County, Penn- 
sylvania, and a member of one of the most noted families 
of this part of Pennsylvania. 

The Long family originated in the German Palatinate, 
and Jacob Long, great-great-grandfather of Dr. William 
S. Long, was the pioneer in America. His son, Daniel 
Long, married Rachel Schneider, and their son, David 
Long, married Floranda Fegely. David Long was a 
laborer by occupation, and a man of the highest principles. 
Their son, Wilson P. Long, became one of the most note- 
worthy figures in Berks County. 

Wilson P. Long, father of Dr. William S. Long, is one 
of the noted professional men and industrial executives 
of Berks County. He was born in Mertztown, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, October 10, 1861. First attending 
the public schools of this section, he later entered Key- 
stone State Normal School, after which he attended the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1886. For three years 
he taught public schools in this section prior to his course 
at the University of Pennsylvania, then shortly follow- 
ing his graduation from that institution he began the prac- 
tice of medicine at Weatherly, Carbon County. Many 
‘years ago he became interested in industrial affairs, and 
in addition to. his splendid record as a physician he has 
made his name one of constructive and important sig- 
nificance to the progress of manufacture in this section. 
He is now one of the foremost figures in manufacturing 
interests in Weatherly, as stockholder and director. of 
the Weatherly Foundry & Machine Company, also of the 
Allen Candy Manufacturing Company. He is further a 
director of the First National Bank, of Weatherly, having 
filled that position since its organization in 1902, The 
public service has commanded a share of Dr. Long's 
attention, and for fully twenty years he has served as 
school director of Carbon County, also as coroner for one 
term. Fraternally Dr. Long is a member of the Free 
and Accepted Masons, and the various bodies of the 
Masonic order up to and including the Consistory in 
which he holds the thirty-second degree, also Iram Tem- 
ple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
He is further a member of the Knights of Malta and 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America, and attends the 
Reformed Church. 

Wilson P. Long married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
August 2, 1886, Clara M. Boyer, daughter of William A. 
and Henrietta (Ritter) Boyer. Wilson P. and Clara M. 
(Boyer) Long are the parents of two sons: William S., 
of whom further, and Albert F., born May 20, 1891, a 
graduate of Ursinus College with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

William S. Long was born at Weatherly, Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania, September 6, 1887. Following his grad- 
uation from the Weatherly. High School, he entered Ur- 
sinus College, at Collegeville, Pennsylvania, from which 
institution he was graduated in the class of 1909 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He received his medical 


. degree from the University of Pennsylvania with the class 
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of 1913, then devoted a considerable period to the duties 
of interne and house surgeon at the German Hospital, on 
Lenox Hill, New York City. Coming to Reading in the 
year 1916, Dr. Long has since practiced here with large 
success, his natural ability and excellent training providing 
a substantial foundation for the activities of his career. 
With the intervention of America in European affairs in 
1917, Dr. Long’s eagerness to participate in the military 
operations of the time led him to enlist in January of 
the same year in the United States Army. He was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of the Medical Corps and did 
excellent service in various branches of the army medical 
work. He was identified for some time as division gas 
officer, with the Eighth Division of the Regular Chief 
Surgical Service of General Hospital No. 12, Biltmore, 
North Carolina. He was then made assistant chief surgical 
service of Hoff General Hospital, at Fox Hill, Staten 
Island, New York, where his efforts for the progress of 
that institution counted largely in the re-instatement of 
the service men brought home from overseas activity and 
cared for there. He served until October 15, 1921, when 
he received his honorable discharge with the rank of cap- 
tain. In all that goes to forward professional advance or 
in any way to benefit the community or its people, Dr. 
Long bears a constructive share, although the demands 
of his profession largely absorb his time. Fraternally 
he is a member of the Phi Rho Sigma Fraternity, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and is identified with a Col- 
legeville Lodge of the Masonic Order, Bloomsburg Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and the Bene- 
volent and Protective Order of Elks, of Reading. He is 
also a member of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Weatherly, and the American Legion. His religious 
affiliation is with St. Paul’s Reformed Church. 
Dr. Long married, June 24, 1916, Gladys Skidmore, 
daughter of Charles Skidmore. Dr. and Mrs. Long are 
the parents of one child, William S.,0)r: 





JUDGE EDGAR S§S. RICHARDSON, judge of the 
‘Court of Common Pleas of Berks County, and the young- 
est judge to hold this office with the exception of Judge 
G. A. Endlich, was appointed on October 31, 1924, at 
the age of thirty-nine, by Governor Gifford Pinchot. 
He is the ninth incumbent and the third Republican to 
hold this judicial office since 1869, when two Common 
Pleas judgeships were established in Berks County. He 
received his commission, and took the oath of office on 
November 5, 1924, in open court, the commission being 
read by his brother, William E. Richardson, also a mem- 
ber of the Berks County bar. 

Judge Richardson is the eldest son of Charles Miller 
and Elizabeth (Snyder) Richardson, now residing in the 
borough of Bernville. His mother is the daughter of 
the late William H. Snyder, for many years a justice of 
the peace and a miller in Oley Township. His father, a 
native of Ontelaunee Township, for many years Burgess 
of Bernville, is well known as a former proprietor of many 
Creameries in Berks County, with extensive interests in 
the dairy business in New York City. His father’s early 
ancestors were English, his grandfather being a resident 
of Baltimore, Maryland, during the Civil War. His 
mother’s ancestors were German. 


BERKS COUNTY 


On March 22, 1885, Edgar S. Richardson was born on a 


farm near Stonersville, Exeter Township, Berks County, 


Pennsylvania. Later he lived with his Parents on the 
old “Daniel Boone” homestead, also in Exeter Township, 
From this place his parents moved to Reading, where he 
started to attend public school. After two years in Read. 
ing his parents removed to Bernville, where the remain- 
der of his boyhood was spent. He attended the public 
schools of that borough, prepared for college at the hij 
school in the borough, and entered Princeton University 
at the age of sixteen. He graduated from Princeton. 
receiving the degree of A.B. in June, 1905, at the age 
of. twenty, being the next to the youngest member of a 
class of more than four hundred. While in college he 
was the winner of various medals and prizes in oratory 
and debating. : 

During the first year after college, he was the principal 
of the high school at Bernville. Taking a lively interest 
in his work and the affairs of the community, he organized 
an active literary society and school debates, and held 
large community meetings in the high school building. 
At the County Teachers’ Institute in October, 1905, he 
Was active, serving as chairman of a resolutions com- 
mittee, which drafted stirring resolutions condemning cor- 
ruption in politics and in public office. 

During the second year after college, he went to New 
York City as a salesman for a Pennsylvania dairy com- 
pany and succeeded after several months in getting valu- 
able contracts for his company with the Childs Restau- 
rant Company and various large hotels. Realizing the 
necessity for additional training, he spent six weeks of 
the winter of 1907 at the Pennsylvania State College, tak- 
ing a course in dairy bacteriology, dairy chemistry, etc. 
Upon his return to New York City at a time when the 
subject of municipal pasteurization of milk was being 
discussed, he was chosen as spokesman for various dairy 
companies to speak before the New York Board of Alder- 
men and present their side of the controversy. During 
this same period, he continued to keep up his interest in 
the activities and civic movements of Bernville, and 
managed and promoted a very large and successful “Old 
Home Week” celebration held in that borough in August, 
1907. In connection with this celebration he was pre- 
sented by the Citizens’ committees with a loving-cup and 
other testimonials for his services. 

In September, 1907, he entered the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, after having passed the pre- 
liminary State bar examinations in July, 1907. He gradu- 
ated from this institution in June, 1910, serving in his 
first year as the captain of the University Debating Team 
and also as president of the Hare Law Club. In com- 

pany with a law student from Philadelphia, he then spent 
five months in Europe, where he visited law courts in 
session in seven countries. In England and Germany he 
attended numerous jury trials and acquired a vast amount 
of information about courts and legal procedure in those 
countries. This information was the basis of several 
addresses delivered and Papers read before the Historical 
Society of Berks County, and local civic societies. In 
September, 1910, in the university town of Marburg 
a/d/ Lahn, Germany, where he visited and studied for 
some time, he took part in the actual trial of a case in 
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court (Landgericht) by invitation of the district attorney 
(Staatsanwalt) and conducted part of the direct examina- 
tion of witnesses for the prosecution. 

In December, 1910, havirig previously passed the Penn- 
sylvania State bar examinations in July, 1910, he was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme and Superior 
Courts of Pennsylvania, and also to the bar of Berks 
County of Philadelphia County. Later, he was also 
admitted to practice before the United States Courts. 

On January 1, 1911, he opened a law office in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, at No. 29 North Sixth Street, remain- 
ing there until 1920, when he removed his office to the 
northwest corner of Sixth and Court streets, opposite the 
court house. Without powerful connections or legal 
associates, he gradually attracted a large and active general 
law practice. In the later years, and at the time of his 
appointment to the Bench, he was the solicitor for and 
director in many local banking and business corporations. 
He was counsel during the incorporation and organization 
of the following companies: Northeastern Trust Company, 
Mt. Penn Trust Company, Robesonia State Bank, Read- 
ing Liberty Bank, Reading Industrial Loan and Thrift 
Company, Northeastern Building and Loan Association, 
Poland Building and Loan Association, and numerous 
others. He was also solicitor for the Reading Chamber 
of Commerce, Reading Automobile Club, Reading Credit 
Men’s Association, and various manufacturing, industrial 
and public utility companies. His practice before the 
Public Service Commission was varied and extensive. 

Judge Richardson’s appointment to the Bench in Octo- 
ber, 1924, came to him entirely without solicitation on 
his part, he at no time having been a candidate for the 
position, and in fact having refused to accept it when 
first offered to him. Although unexpected, his appoint- 
ment and the appointment of Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, 
announced by the governor at the same time, were re- 
ceived with favor by the public generally. Many func- 
tions and dinners were given in their honor by various 
civic organizations. The governor, in a public statement 
given to the press when announcing the appointments, 
declared both men to be “of unimpeachable character and 
high legal attainments.” This was the first time in the 
history of Berks County that two judges were appointed 
by a governor on the same day, there being two vacancies 
on the Common Pleas Bench caused by the resignations of 
President Judge G. A. Endlich and Judge S. E. Bertolet. 

The “Reading Tribune,” in an editorial dated November 
2, 1924, commending the appointments, stated that “both 
are of unquestioned character and both possess the neces- 
sary legal training and bent to make successful judges.” 
This same paper in another issue, prior to the appoint- 
ments, contained the following item: 

Mr. Richardson has built up an extensive practice 
at the local bar and is regarded with great favor by his 
Professional brethren, by his large clientele, and the 
community-at-large. It is common knowledge that the 
advice of Mr. Richardson is sought by many of the 
largest business and financial concerns in Berks. His 
friends assert that he will make an ideal judge in that 
@ is able, has a sound knowledge of the law, has the 
necessary experience, and has the judicial temperament. 


hey also declare he is morally fearless and of un- 
doubted probity. 


At the time of the preparation of this sketch (Febru- 


ary, 1925), Judge Richardson had not announced whether 
or not he would be a candidate to succeed himself at the 
election in November, 1925. In the “Reading Eagle” of 
November 1, 1924, in connection with possible judicial 
candidates in 1925, the following appeared: 
Mr. Richardson, through his extensive practice and 
his connections with local banking institutions, has 
gained a wide acquaintanceship and reputation for legal 


ability and splendid character that would stand him in 
good stead in the event that he is a candidate. 


Judge Richardson has been active in local charitable 
and public-spirited organizations, serving at various times 
as an officer or trustee in the Kiwanis Club, Social Wel- 
fare League, Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
various hospital and relief movements. For many years 
he has been a member of the Reformed Church, originally 
joining the St. Thomas Reformed Church at Bernville 
during his boyhood. 

During the World War, all of his three brothers were 
in active military service abroad. He joined actively in 
all the various Liberty Loan and war-time campaigns. 
He served as a “four minute” speaker, a member of the 
Legal Advisory Board, and an active committee member 
and worker in all Red Cross and war drives. In connec- 
tion with the movement for a Soldiers’ Memorial, as 
secretary of the committee, he prepared a printed pam- 
phlet and assisted in having legislation passed making it 
possible to replace the Berks County jail in City Park 
with a Soldiers’ Memorial and Convention Hall or Mu- 
seum. 

Judge Richardson is a thirty-second degree Mason; a 
member of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine; Tall Cedars; Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, Washington Camp, No. 113; Union Fire Com- 
pany, of Reading, and the Bernville Community Fire 
Company. He was for some years treasurer of the Read- 
ing Fair Company. He has served on various committees 
of the Berks County Bar Association and the Pennsylvania 
State Bar Association. He also holds membership in 
the American Bar Association. 

In July and August, 1924, Judge Richardson attended 
the celebrated London meeting of the American Bar 
Association, when 1,200 American lawyers and judges 
journeyed across the sea under the leadership of the then 
Secretary of State, Charles E. Hughes. As a member of 
that company, he visited many English courts in session. 
met many English judges and barristers, dined at the 
Inner Temple of the Inns of Court as a guest of Lord 
Chancellor Cave, and with Mrs. Richardson attended a 
brilliant series of functions and entertainments given to 
the American bar, including receptions by the King and 
Queen in Buckingham Palace, by Ambassador Kellogg, 
by the Lord Mayor of London, by Lady Astor, and many 
others. 

In politics, Judge Richardson has always been a Repub- 
lican. In various campaigns his services have been utilized 
as a speaker, and he has appeared frequently before many 
political and other public gatherings. He has never sought 
public office for himself and never held a public office 
until his present appointment. At one time, however, 


he received a complimentary nomination by the Repub- 
lican Party for district attorney, the county being over- 
‘whelmingly Democratic. During the mayoralty campaign 
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of 1916, he served as secretary of the campaign com- 
mittee and worked earnestly for the election of George 
M. Jones, the unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
mayor. For many years he has been a member of the 
Northeastern Republican League. In 1920 he was selected 
as Alternate National Delegate to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, and he attended the sessions of 
that convention which nominated Harding and Coolidge 
for President and Vice-President. On January 22, 1925, 
he, with Mrs. Richardson, attended the Judicial Recep- 
tion at the White House, as guests of President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, given in honor of the Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. Among social organizations, Judge 
Richardson is a member of the Berkshire Country Club, 
Wyomissing Club, University Club, Princeton Club of 
New York, University of Pennsylvania Alumni Society, 
and various other organizations. He was one of the 
organizers of the Princeton Alumni Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge Richardson is married and resides with his wife, 
Juliet S., and daughter, Mary Elizabeth, at No. 841 North 
Fifth Street. Mrs. Richardson is a daughter of the late 
Dr. Niles H. and Mary Keyworth Shearer, of York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge Richardson has three brothers, all of them former 
students at Princeton University and veterans of the World 
War. William E. Richardson, his oldest brother, is a 
member of the Berks County and New York bars, a 
graduate of the Columbia University Law School and 
Princeton University. He was in active military service 
with Squadron A, New York Cavalry, on the Mexican 
border, also with the Belgian Cavalry at the outbreak 
‘of the World War, later with the American Ambulance 
Corps attached to the French, and finally as an officer of 
a machine-gun battalion with the Third Division of the 
United States Army. Charles S. Richardson, another 
brother, now employed with the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, during the World War was cited 
for bravery and received the French Croix de Guerre. 
Frank §S. Richardson, another brother, is a resident of 
Reading, engaged in the bond business. 





THOMAS WILLIAM ENDY—Prominentiy iden- 
tied with the general advance of Reading as a note- 
worthy executive in the plumbing and heating business, 
Thomas William Endy has won leading rank in his chosen 
field of endeavor and his success is carrying him ever 
forward. Progressive in spirit and always glad to endorse 
any cause or movement contributing to the public good, 
Mr. Endy is widely prominent in fraternal circles and 
- js one of the well known citizens of Reading. He is a son 
of George W. and Amanda B. (Haup) Endy, his father 
a prominent Democrat of his day and an esteemed figure 
in civic and business affairs. 

Thomas William Endy was born in Reading, April 29, 
1884. Receiving a practical education in the public schools 
of his birthplace, he became identified with Thomas W. 
Laing on February 11, 1899, and mastered the trade of 
plumbing and heating in his employ. After an apprentice- 
ship of some four years, Mr. Endy began his activities as 
a journeyman, in which he continued until forming his 
present affiliation. On January 1, 1914, Mr. Endy formed 


a partnership with William Z. J. Wentzel, Jr., (see fol- 
lowing biography), and under the firm name of Endy & 
Wentzel, these progressive men have gone forward with 
large success until the present time. With headquarters 
at No. 1041 Buttonwood Street, they have developed a 
very important and steadily growing business along general 
lines of heating and plumbing. They now hold leading 
rank in their field and their permanent success is unques- 
tionably assured. Mr. Endy is a Democrat by political 
affiliation, although never an office-secker. He is fratern- 


‘ally identified with Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and 


Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 257, Royal 
Arch Masons; Creigh Council, No. 16, Royal and Select 
Masters; Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights Templar; 
Bohemian Commandery, No. 277, Ancient and Illustrious 
Order, Knights of Malta; and Vigilance Lodge, No. 194, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. His religious affilia- 
tion is with St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. 

Thomas William Endy married, June 17, 1916, at Read- 
ing, Mamie B. Angstadt, daughter of Albert and Sarah 
(Bral) Angstadt. Mr. and Mrs. Endy are the parents of 
two children: Thomas W., Jr., born November 24, 1917; 
and George Albert, born January 25, 1923. 





WILLIAM Z. J. WENTZEL, JR.—Giving to his 
practical activities in the realm of plumbing and heating 
the same tireless endeavor and executive ability which 
would win success in any field, William Z. J. Wentzel, Jr., 
of Reading, is taking leading rank in local business affairs 
and meeting a vital and constantly recurring need of the 
people. Mr. Wentzel is a man of definite natural ability, 
and a son of William Z. J., Sr., and Rost (Hiller) Wentzel, 
his father well known as a public school janitor of Reading 
for many years, and a man universally esteemed by all 
who know him. 

William Z. J. Wentzel, Jr., was born in Reading, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1886. Receiving his education in the public 
schools and gaining thereby a substantial foundation for 
his career, he learned the trade of plumbing and heating 
in the employ of Arthur Fries, and for a time after com- 
pleting his apprenticeship remained with his employer. 
After six years in all in that connection, Mr. Wentzel 
formed his present partnership with Thomas W. Endy 
(see preceding biography), becoming the junior partner 
of the firm of Endy & Wentzel, which is doing an im- 
portant business in this general field of activity, with 
interests centering at No. 1041 Buttonwood Street. Since 
becoming identified with this enterprise, Mr. Wentzel 
has borne a noteworthy part in its development and 
success, and possessing as he does those qualities which 
go to make up the able executive, he is bearing ever more 
significant responsibility in the organization. Holding 
few affiliations outside his work. Mr. Wenzel is an inde- 
pendent in his political convictions and supports any 
party or candidate that he believes will serve the public 
good. He is a member of the Master Plumbers’ Associ- 
ation, the Ancient and Illustrious Order, Knights of Malta, 
and the Patriotic Order Sons of America. His religious 
affiliation is with St. John’s Reformed Church. 

William Z. J. Wentzel, Jr., married, June 9, 1906, at 
Reading, Emma Reinert, daughter of Clinton and Kather- 
ine Reinert. 
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HON. JAMES EDWARD NORTON-—A distin- 
guished figure in Berks County, Pennsylvania, is the 
Hon. James Edward Norton, who is the first Re- 
publican Senator elected from Berks County to the 
House of Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Senator Norton’s private interests follow the line of 
general insurance, and he has for a number of years 
been a leading figure in this field. The Norton family 
is one of large prominence in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for many generations, and has participated in 
both Colonial and Republican advance in America. 
Senator Norton’s ancestors served in both, the Rev- 
olutionary War and the War of 1812, his grandfather, 
James Norton, having been a veteran of the latter 
struggle. James H. Norton, Senator Norton’s father, 
was an early executive in railroad circles in Pennsyl- 
vania, and established the express offices on the 
Reading system. He was the first route agent of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, and his work 
was broadly constructive in railway express develop- 
ment. James H. Norton married Adelaide Albright, 
daughter of Aaron Albright, who served as county 
surveyor of Berks, in the mid-nineteenth century, 
fillings this office during the late fifties and early six- 
ties. 

James Edward Norton was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, February 23, 1872. His elementary and 
grammar courses covered, he entered the Boys’ High 
School, of Reading, from which he was graduated 
June 28, 1887, with the class oration honor. During 
his senior year in high school, in December of 1886, 
he won the medal for oratory in the annual contest. 
Senator Norton’s early activities were in the printing 
business, and in November, 1890, he became manager 
of the Coleman Printing House, which was later 
known as the Norton Printing House. He retired 
from this business, however, in March, 1910, and after 
devoting a few years to varied interests, he entered 
the insurance field January 1, 1913. He has since 
conducted an insurance business in Reading, acting 
as general agent for Berks County for the Royal 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Senator Norton is chairman of the 
Berks County Advisory Board, and special examiner 
of’ the insurance department of Pennsylvania for 
Berks County, and in insurance circles in this city, 
county and State he is considered one of the leading 
executives of the day. 

The public service of Senator James Edward Nor- 
ton has borne direct significance to the progress and 
welfare of the people, and while he has never sought 
the honors and responsibilities of public life, his 
executive ability and progressive spirit have been 
needed in public affairs. That the people were wise 
in calling him to official responsibility in the public 
service has been well proved in the record of his 
activities. On May 31, 1916, Senator Norton was 
appointed coroner of Berks County by Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh. Senator Norton served until 
January 1, 1918. Meanwhile, the great need of the 
World War for able and efficient executives became 


felt, and in November, 1917, he was appointed a. 
member of the District Board for Division No. 3 of ~ 


B.-B.—5 


the War Department, Eastern Judicial District of 
Pennsylvania. On this board he represented Berks 
County until the need of the hour was passed, and 
the board was abolished in December, 1918. His 
usefulness and ability demonstrated and recognized, 
James Edward Norton was brought forward in Nov- 


ember, 1918, as candidate for the House of Represen- 


tatives of the State of Pennsylvania, and a gratifying 
majority placed him in the capitol. Serving during 
the session of 1919 in the Lower House, he was 
elected to the Senate of Pennsylvania in November, 
1920. Senator Norton’s election was not only a 
compliment to himself as a man and a citizen, but a 
triumph for the Republican Party in Berks County, 
where the Democratic stronghold had theretofore, 
so far as the senatorial elections were concerned, 
been impregnable. As the first Republican Senator 
from Berks County, James Edward Norton has hon- 
ored his constituency and has placed on record the 
dignity and importance of the Republican Party in 
his district. 

Senator Norton is interested in many branches of 
present-day advance, serves as president of the Key- 
stone Institute of Reading, and bears a part in local 
endeavors for boys, acting as treasurer of the Olivet 
Boys’ Club. His more personal interests include wide 
fraternal affiliation, and he is a member. of Lodge 
No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chap- 
ter, No. 237, Royal Arch Masons; Reading Sovereign 
Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which 
he holds the thirty-second degree; Wyomissing Coun- 
cil, No. 1584, Royal Arcanum, of which he is Past 
Grand Regent for the State of Pennsylvania. He is 
further identified as a member of Friendship Com- 
mandery, No. 247, Knights of Malta; Fidelia Cham- 
ber, No. 5, Knights of Friendship; and is secretary 
and treasurer of Reading Typographical Union, No. 
86. A charter member of Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, Senator Norton has not missed in attendance 
at Sunday school for thirty years. 

Senator Norton married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
May 18, 1893, Fannie M. Coleman, daughter of Wil- 
liam N. Coleman, a pioneer fire insurance agent, of 
Reading. Mrs. Norton is a great-granddaughter of 
Captain Peter Nagle, who saw service in the battles 
of Germantown and Brandywine and later was placed 
in charge of the Hessian prisoners taken at the battle 
of Trenton. Following the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, Captain Peter Nagle was commissioned, 
for life, Justice of the Peace by Governor Mifflin. 
He entertained General Washington at a large recep- 
tion in his honor in 1794, when the first president 
of the United States passed through Reading. Wil- 
liam N. Coleman married Susan R. Hoke, daughter 
of Adam Hoke, of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Norton are the parents of three chil- 
dren: 1. James Coleman, born May 14, 1894, enlisted 
in the United States Marine Corps and was com- 
missioned lieutenant in 1918. 2. Paul Robinson, born 
February 28, 1898, a graduate of Princeton University 
and Oxford University, which latter institution con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
in 1923, now instructor in Princeton University. 
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3. Ruth Virginia, born October 8, 1903, a sophomore 
at Wellesley College, who was valedictorian of the 
class of 1921 at the Reading High School for Girls. 


JUDGE GEORGE W. WAGNER—In reviewing 
the life of such a man as Judge George W. Wagner, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, it is impossible to over- 
look the many influences which affected the various 
phases of progress either as aids to achievement or 
as obstacles to be overcome. In Judge Wagner's 
career, particularly during his early years, it seemed 
that hindrances were more frequent than any con- 
ditions from which he could derive any encourage- 
ment. But he was gifted with a high ambition and 
dauntless courage, also with the hardihood and en- 
durance which enabled him to win his way through 
discouraging circumstances and make of his very ob- 
stacles stepping stones to high achievement. A close 
friend characterized Judge Wagner as “a gentleman 
for whom all good and noble men entertained the 
highest esteem,” and that he won so lofty a position 
in the hearts of the people was due to the ceaseless 
urge of his aspirations and his absolute sincerity. 
Judge Wagner was a son of William and Catharine 
Ann (Hollinger) Wagner, and was a descendant of 
John Wagner, an early resident of Maidencreek 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. From this 
pioneer, Judge Wagner's great-grandfather, the family 
has been of significance to this section as progressive, 
industrious and high-minded citizens. 

George W. Wagner was born July 4, 1861, on the 
home farm in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. The 
death of his parents occurring when he was still under 
five years of age, a relative cared for Judge Wagner 
until the age of seven, when he was placed in the 
care of Bethany Orphans’ Home, at Womelsdori. 
There he remained until the age of thirteen years and 
in after life he returned to the institution many fold 
the care and cost expended in that period for his 
sake. From the age of thirteen years the lad was 
practically self-dependent, working on the farm in the 
summer and attending school during the winter. His 
hunger for knowledge was, perhaps, the greatest in- 
fluence in those early years which kept his efforts 
continually and consistently forward. As he gained 
experience and was able to command a small wage he 
never failed to lay aside a portion of his income 
toward the education which was a part of his plan 
for the future. He was eventually able to enter 
Marion Academy, at Stouchsburg, from which insti- 
tution he was graduated in the class of 1879, upon 
which occasion he took the first honors. Thereafter 
for a time he taught in Lebanon County public 
schools, then entered the Keystone State Normal 
School, at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, in March, 1880. 
In June of the following year he was graduated 
again with highest honors. Two winter terms de- 
voted to teaching followed at Orwigsburg, and during 
the entire time Judge Wagner spent many extra hours 
in study. By this means he was able to enter the 
junior class of Franklin and Marshall College in the 
fall of 1883, and he took the second honor upon his 
graduation from this institution in June, 1885. His 
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work awaited him, for he was immediately elected 
instructor of mathematics and civil government at the 
Keystone State Normal School, where he taught for 
a period of four years. During this time the young 
man was making definite preparations for the pro- 
fession of his choice. In November, 1887, he suc- 
cessfully took the examinations for the bar and was 
registered in the office of J. H. Marx, of Kutztown, 
as a student. Continuing with his work as an edu- 
cator until the year 1889, he then came to Reading, 
‘aud entering the law offices of Cyrus G. Derr, he 
was admitted to the bar of Berks County in No- 
vember, 1890. He was subsequently admitted to the 
Superior and Supreme courts of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, also the District, Circuit and Supreme courts 
of the United States. Two years following his ad- 
mission to the bar, Judge Wagner was appointed 
assistant District Attorney, which office he filled for 
three years. In January, 1902, he was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney and served with honor and distinction 
for a similar period. It was said on all sides that his 
work was worthy of the highest praise, both bench 
and bar commending his endeavors as well as the 
people generally. In 1909, when an associate for 
Judge G. A. Endlich was sought, Mr. Wagner was 
persuaded to become a candidate, and both in the 
primaries and at the election Judge Wagner won as 
well as Judge Endlich. The ten year period of 
his first term as Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas was a record of wisdom and large judicial 
distinction, and in every circle the judge was com- 
mended and his influence recognized as a force for 
progress. He was re-elected for a second term in 
1919, but death closed his usefulness. 

In presiding over the Juvenile Court the work 
Judge Wagner accomplished became of vital import- 
ance to the community and the State, as well as, in 
a degree, to the nation. Always with the attitude 
of paternal friendliness, as well as judicial correction, 
Judge Wagner won the esteem and friendship of the 
youths who had fallen into wayward paths, and in 
countless cases inspired them to struggle back to 
worthy and upright citizenship. He spared no troubie 
to lend a helping hand to those who needed en- 
couragement and who had fallen into evil ways more 
through the force of circumstances then through any 
innate viciousness. His experience gave him the 
greatest confidence in the honor system, which he fre- 
quently employed. His work for boys outside the 
court-room was wide and ever constructive, for he 
supported the Boys’ Home on Schuylkill Avenue in 
many ways and took great pride and pleasure in the 
work accomplished by that institution. His most en- 
during monument is the Boys’ Home in Reading, oi 
which he was the founder. For many years Judge 
Wagner was a member of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, which he served on the board of trustees 
for a considerable period. His affiliations were large- 
ly, however, of a strictly professional nature, and for 
six years he served as secretary of the Board of Law 
Examiners of Berks County. His death occurred 
November 6, 1923, after a period of two years and 
one-half of ill health due to heart trouble. It had 
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been his purpose for a time to resign from the bench, 
but he had not yet tendered his resignation when 
the attack occurred which closed his career. Follow- 
ing his death, the local newspapers and other period- 
icals commented at length upon his long and eminent 
usefulness as a citizen and professional man. The 
“Reformed Church Messenger” published an apprecia- 
tion of Judge Wagner, covering nearly a page, and 
referred to his passing as follows: 


In the death of Judgo Wagner tho county sustains a 
great loss. The city loses a citizen who has reflected 
credit on the community: the bench a strong advocate of 
law and order, and the.Church' one of its ardent sup- 
porters... 

Judge Wagner was a good citizen, an excellent jurist, 
a conscientious lawyer, a valued friend and a most de- 
lightful companion. He numbered his intimate associates 
by the score; his friends were legion. In his climb to a 
high station he never lost sight of his humble beginning, 
and the friends of his boyhood days were the friends of 
later life. He was the essence of courtesy. He was one 
of the kindest of men, a friend of the poor and needy, 
and the fallen * * * * of the widow and orphan.* * * * 

His work on the bench was of a character that re- 
flected great credit upon him and the Berks court. Prob- 
ably no better proof of the able manner in which he dis- 
charged the difficult duties of his high office is to be 
had than that offered by the fact that invariably his 
decisions were upheld when appealed to a higher court. 
His temperament was one ideally fitted to the bench. 
He thoroughly appreciated the importance of the office 
and conscientiously devoted himself to the duties. He 
brought to his task an amazing energy, and was thorough 
in everything he did. 


Outside his professional work Judge Wagner’s in- 
terests were principally those of the church, to the 
many benevolences of which he was always a lavish 
patron. He never forgot the institution which shelter- 
ed him as a child and during the years of his success 
he did much for its prosperity and well-being. He 
looked back upon the training there received with 
gratitude, and took pride in the fact that his early 
life was guided by the officials of that institution. 
He was for many years president of the board of 
trustees of the Bethany Home, and his endeavors for 
educational advance were widely constructive. Serv- 
ing as trustee of the Keystone State Normal School, 
he was also, for a number of years, a trustee of the 
Franklin and Marshall College. For more than thirty- 
four years he was a member of the First Reformed 
Church and Sunday School, and during the greater 
part of that period held membership in the consistory 
of the church. A devout Christian, he loved his 
church, and it was rare, indeed, that he was absent 
from his accustomed place at its services. In every 
branch of his activity in relation to the community or 


- to organized advance it has been said that “he gave 


freely of himself in every public movement and his 
services were always in demand.” Such a life reflects 
honor on the community and gives to those who shall 
come after an example of high achievement, inspiring 
to all. When the death of Judge Wagner became 
known the entire community, and, indeed, thousands 
in many parts of the State, sincerely mourned. The 
funeral services were brief at the house, but for sev- 
eral hours the body lay in state at his church and 
thousands of people of every grade and condition in 
life came to do honor to his memory. Floral offer- 
ings in profusion, rare even in the city of Reading, 


filled the chancel and exemplified the promise of a 
future life in which Judge Wagner always had the 
deepest faith and confidence. Leading divines of this 
and other cities were present, Rev. Dr. J. F. Moyer, 
Judge Wagner's pastor, preaching from the text, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” Matthew 
25:23; and Rev. Dr. C. B. Schneder, of Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, speaking from the text, “And whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
Judge Wagner was buried in Charles Evans Cem- 
etery, in Reading, one of the most beautiful burial 
places of this section. 

Judge Wagner married Anna Wintersteen, who was 
born at Port Carbon, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, 
and is a daughter of Tobias Wintersteen, a pioneer 
in the iron industry of that county and one of the 
foremost citizens in that section during his long and 
honored lifetime. The mother, Margaretta (Boone) 
Wintersteen, was a direct descendant of the Boone 
family of pioneer days of whom Daniel Boone was the 
most famous member. Mrs. Wagner survives her 
husband, residing at the family home at No. 128 West 
Douglas Street, Reading. One of two sons of Judge 
Wagner by a former marriage also survives: Paul 
Conner Wagner, a prominent attorney of Philadel- 
phia; the other son, G. Harold Wagner, having been 
deceased for many years. Judge and Anna (Winter- 
steen) Wagner’s children numbered two: Richard W., 
now deceased; and Anna Margaret, at home. 





GEORGE AMMON RICK—lIn the field of fin- 
ance in Berks County, Pennsylvania, George Ammon 
Rick holds a leading position, and with offices in 
the Colonial Trust Building, in the city of Reading, 
is bearing a broadly prominent place in present-day 
advance. A thoroughly efficient business executive, 
interested in various branches of community endeavor, 
and a leader in the social life of the city, Mr. Rick 
is well and favorably known in many circles and his 
influence is always for advance. 

The Rick family has been prominent in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, for several generations, Her- 
man Rick coming to this country with his parents 
at the age of twelve years. He was born in 1700, 
and was educated in the pay schools of Bern Town- 
ship, where he was active as a farmer until his 
death. 

John George Rick, his son, also followed farming, 
and became wealthy and prominent, remaining in 
Bern Township throughout his lifetime. He was a 
loyal supporter of the Whig Party in politics, and he 
and his wife, Catherine (Weiser) Rick, were members 
of the Reformed Church. Charles Rick, son of these 
parents, was born in Bern Township, and educated in 
the local schools, but chose a business career rather 
than farming. He was employed in a general store at 
Centreport, later following the same line of endeavor 
at Peacocks Locks, then, in 1841, became a resident 
of Reading, retiring at that time from business affairs. 
He and his wife were also members of the German 
Reformed Church, his death occurring in 1878 and 
hers in 1880. They were the parents of five children. 


_— 
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John Rick, the next in line, was also prominent in 
business affairs as a member of the firm of Rick 
Brothers, hardware manufacturers, founded in 1867 
and successful until the dissolution of the interest in 
1905, his death having occurred in 1900. John. Rick 
served in the Civil War, enlisting in Company C, 
42nd Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
then, for a time, known as the Emergency Militia. 
He was mustered into the service June 30, 1863, at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and received his honorable 
discharge on August 11, 1863, for the reason that his 
services were no longer required. John Rick mar- 
ried Emma Ammon, and they were the parents of 
four children: George A., John, Paul, and Margaret. 
The daughter is now deceased. 

George Ammon Rick, son of John and Emma 
(Ammon) Rick, was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
October 23, 1877. His education was begun in the 
local schools, and he was graduated from the Reading 
High School, June 1, 1895. His early business exper- 
ience was in the offices of William H. Dechant, a 
noted civil engineer of that time, then on May 9, 
1898, he answered the call to the colors which aroused 
the young men of the nation with the declaration of 
the war against Spain. Serving as a private in Com- 
pany A, 4th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, he was active under Captain Samuel Willits, 
Colonel David Brainerd Case commanding. Mr. Rick 
saw active service in Porto Rico, and received his hon- 
orable discharge November 16, 1898. Upon his re- 
turn to civilian life Mr. Rick engaged in the real estate 
and investment business and early took a leading 
position in his chosen field of endeavor. His financial 
activities gradually became the more important, and 
while he is still interested in real estate advance he 
handles principally investment securities. He has al- 
ways been active in an independent way, and his 
success has carried him to a point where he is re- 
garded as an authority in his field. Mr. Rick is a 
Republican by political affiliation, and has served at 
different times as a member of the City Council, 
which he has served for two years as president. In 
the recent war with Germany Mr. Rick served as 
first lieutenant of the 302nd Guard, and Fire Com- 
pany, Quartermaster’s Corps, at the Port of Em- 
barkation in New York City. He is a prominent 
member of the Wyomissing Club; the Berkshire 
Country Club; and the Iris Club, of Wyomissing. He 
attends St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, which he 
served as trustee for fifteen years. 

George Ammon Rick married, November 12, 1903, 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, Margaret Hunter, who was 
born in Scotland, and is a daughter of John and 
Marion (Donaldson) Hunter, natives of Scotland and 
both now deceased, the father, during his lifetime, a 
woolen manufacturer. Mr. and Mrs. Rick are the 
parents of two children: 1. John Hunter, born Aug- 
ust 31, 1904, now active as machinist’s apprentice at 
the Textile Machine Works, of Reading. 2. Margaret 
Marion, born November 8, 1906, who has completed 
a course in music at the Academy of the Holy Name, 
and is now a student at the Albany Academy. 


- sylvania. 


REV. CHARLES E. KISTLER—The Kistler 
family of which Rev. Charles Edward Kistler, of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, is a noteworthy member 
traces back through many generations to the Palatin- 
ate in Germany. On that soil the family had resided 
for generations and the name was an honored one. 
Its transplanting to American soil was an event of 
the early eighteenth century, Johannes Kistler, the 
pioneer in this country, settling in the State of Penn- 


October 5, 1737, on the good ship “Townshead,” 
coming from Amsterdam to Philadelphia. He lo- 
cated first at Falkner Swamp, then sometimes known 
as Goshenhoppen, a section now known as Mont- 
gomery County. The probability is that his wife, 
Anna Dorothea, and his older children came with 
him. In 1747 he procured a warrant for land in 
Albany Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. This 
was then wilderness but he came and made a perman- 
ent residence here, founding a modest homestead 
for his family. In that early period, the vicinity be- 
came known as “Allemangel” signifying “All Wants.” 
The Allemangel Church, later known as the Jerusalem 
Church, was the scene of the baptism of Kistler 
children, hundreds of baptisms of this name now 
found on the records of the church. In the old 
churchyard many grave markers bear the same name 
and in the most ancient part of this city of the dead a 
slate stone lay until recent years when it was re- 
placed with a marble slab by the descendants of the 
pioneer. This old slate stone bore the inscription 
“I G. K. 1767” and is believed to have marked the 
grave of Johannes Kistler, whose legal name was in 
the above form. He was known, however, among his 
neighbors as Hanjoerg or John George and in Pastor 
Schumacher’s record his name was written Joerg or 
George. Old tax records show that Johannes Kistler 
was in Albany in 1756, and was naturalized in the 
year 1761. On September 10 of the latter year he 
and a neighbor, Michael Brobst, received papers of 
citizenship from the Supreme Court of Philadelphia, 
where they appeared for that purpose. Johannes 
Kistler was an elder of the Allemange! Church and a 
loyal Lutheran, bringing his children to the church 
for baptism and confirmation. He was the father 
of nine children: 1. Jacob, whose seven children were 
Philip, Jacob, Michael, Solomon, Daniel, Catharine, 
and Magdalene; of these children Philip was the 
grandfather of Samuel Kistler Brobst, who was 2 
teacher of James A. Garfield and of Michael Kistler, 
whose son, Stephen, became at one time the most 
important tanner of eastern Pennsylvania. 2. John 
conducted the homestead farm after his father’s death 
and the name John follows throughout five genera- 
tions in the line of which he was the head, the trade 
of blacksmith being handed down from father to 
son through as many generations. Of John’s chil- 
dren, John William was born May 29, 1757, Abraham, 
December 20, 1761, and he was the ancestor of the 
Kistler family of Perry County, from whom the name 
of Kistler post-office was derived. Rev. Dr. John 
Kistler is a descendant of John Kistler, son of the 





He arrived on this side of the Atlantic, © 
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pioneer, and long a professor at the Hartwick, New 
York Lutheran Theological Seminary, the oldest 
institution of this church in America. 3. George 
Kistler, the third son of the pioneer’ spent his lifetime 
in Berks County, and in 1779 owned a grist mill and 
two hundred and forty-eight acres of land. From 
1778 until his death he was an elder of the Allemangel 
Church and from the fact that the word senior was 
connected with his name it is evident that he had a 
son George. 
vice of a George Kistler in the Continental Army 
during the Revolutionary War. 4. Philip Kistler, 
born October 19, 1745, died August 28, 1809, was 
father of nine children: Jacob, John, Ferdinand, Philip, 
Jonathan, Barbara, Maria, Catharine, and Elizabeth, 
and of these Jacob served in the War of 1812 with the 
rank of lieutenant. 5. Michael emigrated to the State 
of Ohio and his numerous descendants formed Kist- 
ler settlements even farther west, in the State of 
Indiana. His children numbered seven: John, Michael, 
Joseph, Nathan, Monroe, Salome, and Judith. 6. 
Samuel was the voungest son. 7. Barbara was the 
wife first of Mr. Brobst and second, Michael Mosser, 
who lived at Lowhill, Pennsylvania. 8. Dorothea be- 
came the wife of Michael Rinehart. 9. Elizabeth be- 
came the wife of a citizen living near Hamburg, 
Pennsylvania, named Keller. 

Samuel Kistler, son of Johannes or John George 
Kistler, the pioneer, was born September 20, 1754, and 
died April 24, 1822. An owner of large acreages of 
land, Samuel Kistler built a fine stone mansion in 
1803 in the locality known as Kistler’s Valley, where 
he resided until his death, the property remaining in 
the possession of the family until recent years. He 
also built the Kistler mill, which still stands near 
Tripoli. In 1812-14 the Jerusalem Church, of which 
he was an elder, was built. The thorough methods 
and conscientious workmanship of that period are 
well exemplified in the fact that these buildings are 
as solid today as when erected, although more than 
a century has passed. Samuel Kistler married first, 
Elizabeth Ladich, who became the mother of three 
children, and second, Catharine Brobst, who was 
mother of twelve. His children were as follows: 
1. Barbara, wife of Henry Sunday, her grave is at 
Dunkel’s Church. 2. Jacob S., whose son, Samuel J., 
was a delegate to the National convention of the 
Republican Party at which Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency of the United States. 
Jacob S. is buried at Jerusalem Church. 3. Samuel, 
buried at Tripoli Church. 4. John S., buried at 
Jerusalem Church. 5. Michael, who died in Ohio. 6. 
Christian, buried at Tripoli. 7. and 8. Daniel and 
David, who both died at West Penn, Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania. 9. Jesse, who died in Ohio. 
10. Levi, buried at Jacob’s Church in Jacksonville, 
Pennsylvania. 11. Charles, buried in Trumbull 
County, Ohio, at Newton Falls. 12. Maria Elizabeth, 
wife of Jacob Snyder, her death occurring in Ohio. 
13. Catharine, wife of George Weida, died at Low- 
hill. 14. Salome, married Jacob Mosser a tanner, 
her death occurring in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 15. 
Magdalene, buried in Lynnville, the wife of Solomon 


Pennsylvania archives record the ser-. 


Mosser. Descendants of Samuel Kistler settled in 
all parts of the United States and many have become 
distinguished in business and the professions, many 
being physicians and clergymen. 

Jacob S. Kistler, son of Samuel and grandson of 
John George, was born October 5, 1781, and died 
October 7, 1845. He was a man of prominence in 
the community, serving as justice of the peace and 
filling other official positions of dignity and usefulness. 


He married Anna Barbara Bausch, who died No-- 


vember 19, 1867. His children were: John, jacob, 
Nathan, Stephen S., David, Jonas, Charles, Catharine, 
wife of Reuben Buck, all these married at Jerusalem 
Church; Reuben, died at Louisville, Kentucky; Sal- 
ome, wife of John Hermany, buried at Jacksonville, 
Pennsylvania; Mary, wife of Elias Wertman, died at 
Peoria, Illinois; Lydia, wife of Daniel Long, was 
buried at New Ringgold, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth, at 
Saegersville, Pennsylvania; Anna Fena, wife of Charles 
Lenhart, was buried in Albany Township, at Bethel 
Church; Helena, second wife of Daniel Long, her 
death occurring at Atchinson, Kansas. The honor- 
able Samuel J. Kistler was for many years associate 
justice of Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, and a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. He served during his 
lifetime as the family historian and was one of the 
most distinguished members of this family group. He 
is buried at Heidelberg Church, in Lehigh County. 

Stephen S. Kistler, son of Jacob S. and Anna 
Barbara (Bausch) Kistler, was born in the locality 
still known as Kistler’s Valley, December 16, 1817, 
and died March 13, 1874. He married Abigai! Brobst 
and they were the parents of eight children: Philip, 
William S., Mary, Albert, Jacob, all these buried at 
Jerusalem Church; Sarah, wife of Harry Stine, at 
Fogelsville; Fianna, wife of Emanuel Seidel, buried at 
Hamburg; and Samuel, who died at Seipstown. 

William S. Kistler, son of Stephen S. and Abigail 
(Brobst) Kistler and the fifth generation from the 
pioneer, was born November 15, 1840, and died Sep- 
tember 19, 1887. As a young man he served nine 
months in the Civil War, and later bought the old 
Kistler homestead, where he spent his lifetime and 
where his children were reared. He married Maria 
Grim, daughter of Reuben and Sarah (Wanner) Grim. 
Their children are still active in present day affairs 
in various occupations. They are: Jesse, a successful 
physician of Allentown, Pennsylvania; Elmer, long a 
school teacher in Lynn Township, now justice of the 
peace there; William U., a pastor of the Lutheran 
Church, who has served parishes at Amityville, Berks 
County, and Spinnertown, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania; Charles E., of further mention; Stephen O., 
whose lifetime has been spent on the homestead farm; 
Mary, wife of Dr. A. F. Baver, of Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania, through whom the family is linked with an- 
other distinguished family group; Sallie and Cath- 
arine, both at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles Edward Kistler, son of William S. and Maria 
(Grim) Kistler, of the sixth generation in descent from 
the American pioneer of the family, was born at the 
old family homestead in Kistler’s Valley, near Lynn- 
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ville, Pennsylvania, August 23, 1870. The ambition 
of the father to see his children well educated was 
not realized except in the cases of the three eldest. 
The father’s death occurred in the boyhood of Charles 
Edward, but with the fortitude and courage some- 
times seen in a delicate woman, the mother went on 
with the care of the farm and still encouraged her 
younger children to educational attainments. Mr. 
Kistler’s intense hunger for knowledge and his great 
delight in study inspired him through the trying years 
of severe manual labor, when he spent the long sum- 
mer days on the farm, and encouraged him to become 
a teacher during the winter months. His success 
as a teacher was so marked, that he was awarded a 
State teacher’s permanent certificate. The work of 
the educator was not, however, the goal of his ambi- 
tion. From early youth he felt a call to the ministry 
and during the last year of his teaching he managed 
to secure private tutelage in preparation for college. 
He matriculated for Muhlenberg College in the fall 
of 1891 and although often feeling the hardships of 
the impecunious student, covered the course success- 
fully. In the spring of 1895, he was excused by his 
professor for a time for the purpose of opening a 
summer normal school at Lynnville, which became 
one of the successful institutions of its kind in Lehigh 
County. His graduation from Muhlenberg College 
occurred in June of 1895, with honors. He then enter- 
ed Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Mount Airy, 
Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated in May 
of 1898. Mr. Kistler’s class was the largest ever 
graduated from the seminary, but notwithstanding the 
fact, he received an early and unanimous call from 
the Alsace Lutheran Church, of Muhlenberg Town- 
ship, now a suburb of the city of Reading. The 
Church society at that time worshiped in the Union 
Building, shared by the Reformed Church, which was 
erected in the year 1850. On June 6, 1898, he was 
ordained to the Christian ministry and in July of the 
same year was installed as pastor of the Alsace 
Church, Rev. H. S. Fegley, who had baptized and 
confirmed him, participating in the ceremonies as an 
officiating clergyman. 

The Alsace Lutheran Church had then been with- 
out a pastor for a considerable period of time and 
held services only once a month. Various members 
had united with other churches, so discouraged were 
they regarding the outlook. Rev. Mr. Kistler infused 
the congregation with new life and gave it separate 
existence by alternating with the Reformed congrega- 
tion in the use of the edifice and holding services once 
in two weeks. His courage, and faith in th future, 
formed a strong influence for the development and 
growth of his congregation and while at first the 
separation from the Reformed Church met much op- 
position the wisdom of the move was eventually 
proved in the present prosperous condition of the 
“Twin Churches” on Alsace Hill, which were built at 
a cost of nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Kistler’s forceful and persuasive pulpit utterances and 
his consistent devotion, both as a pastor and preacher, 
to the welfare and spiritual care of his flock resulted 


in the addition of many members. The Sunday School. 


and various organizations for the young people and 
children have become active and useful departments 
of the congregation. With this phase of Mr. Kistler’s 
work, which has contributed largely to his success is 
the fact that he preaches equally well in both English 
and German. Many offers have come to him from 
time to time from churches of larger wealth or influ- 
ence but he has remained faithful to the Alsace 
Church during all the years. He has supplied pulpits 
in other communities nearby and borne a part in every 
branch of community activity. 

The Alsace Lutheran Church was founded by a 
group of pioneers who left Alsace, Germany, at the 
suggestion and encouragement of William Penn and 
settled in Pennsylvania. On their way up the Schuyl- 
kill Valley in the year 1681, they found a place which 
reminded them of the hills of their homeland. Many 
settled here, and in the year 1744, the township was 
named Alsace in honor of their traditions. One of 
their earliest cares was to build a place of worship, 
a little log church which was erected in 1737, eleven 
years prior to the laying out of the city of Reading 
and fifteen years before the formation of Berks 
County. Other records of this church society may 
well be quoted here: 


It was a union church from the beginning. Since a 
number of the people were Huguenots, there was occa- 
sional French preaching. Muhlenberg in his report to 
Halle, wrote: ‘‘As both Lutherans and Reformed, be- 
cause of -poverty and want of regular pastors, took up 
with tramp preachers, they were continually involved: in 
strife with one another, until the Reformed left the church 
and their share of the cost of the building was paid back 
to them.’’ The little log church was replaced by a stone 
edifice erected by the Lutherans about 1752. In 1796 
the Lutherans and Reformed united again, and built a two 
story brick building which stood where Grace Reformed 
Church now stands. The school-room and home of the 
organist and teacher took up the first floor, while the 
church auditorium was onthe second floor. The last 
services in this building were held, March 30, 1850, when 
it was torn down so that the material could be used 
in the construction of the new edifice, which was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, October 20, 1850. It stood till the 
summer of 1908, when the Lutherans and Reformed after 
a peaceable separation built and dedicated the twin, 
granite edifices which now stand there. 


. 


No more succinct, or accurate record of subsequent 
years in the activity of the church can be made than 
that prepared by Rev. Mr. Kistler, himself, for the 
former history’ of Berks County, from which the 
above is quoted: 


From the beginning of Trinity, Reading, in 1752, 
Alsace became a part of Trinity charge and remained so 
for a hundred years. On account of this it numbers 
among its former pastors some of the best educated 
and most prominent Lutheran ministers in the early 
history of the Church of America, The following have 
been the pastors of the Alsace Church: Rev. Mr. Wagner, 
previous to 1754; Rev. Mr. Schumacher, 1754-58; Rey. 
John C. Hartwick, founder of Hartwick Seminary, 1758; 
Rev. Bernhard Haushil, graduate of the University of 
Strassburg, pastor in Philadelphia and New York, 1758- 
63: Rey. John Krug, 1764-71; Rev. F. Niemeyer and 
Rev. P. J. Krotz, 1771-74; Henry Moller, 1774-76; Rev. 
F. A. Muhlenberg, who afterward became the first speaker 
of the Congress of the United States, 1776-78; Rev. 
Daniel Lehman and Rey. Charles F. Wildbahn, 1778-96; 
Rev. Mr. Marcard, 1796-97; Rev. Daniel Lehman, 1797- 
1801; supplies, 1801-3; Rev. H. A. Muhlenberg, D. D., 
1803-29; Rev. Jucob Miller, D. D., 1829-50 (the last two 
both served as president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania; and Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg was a member of 
Congress, declined a seat in Van Buren’s cabinet, and in 
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1838 became United States minister to Austria); Rev. 
A. T. Geisenheiner, 1851-52; Rev. R. S. Wagner, 1852- 
57; Rev. T. T. Iaeger, 1857-65; Rev. Mr. Wicklein, 
1865- 73; Rev. F. K. Huntzinger, 1873-97; Rev. Charles 
E. Kistler, 1898 to the present time. f 

The cemetery near the church was laid out and used 
soon after the first Alsace church was built. Many of 
the inscriptions on the sandstone tombstones are no 
Jonger legible. The dates on the tombstones of John 
Theodore Baum who died in 1762, and John Fisher, who 
died in 1763, can still be read.- Subsequently the cem- 
etery was enlarged and incorporated. It remains under 
the control of the Alsace Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations. 

The Alsace Union Sunday-school was organized about 
1887. With the exception of brief intervals, Mr. D. D. 
Becker has been the superintendent during its existence. 
The Lutheran Sunday-school was organized in May, 1908. 
It is fully three times: as strong as the Union School 
has ever been. Mr. Becker is still superintending it. 

For more than a century the growth of the Alsace 
Lutheran congregation was very slow. With the approach 
of the city of Reading and the rapid development of 
Muhlenberg Township, very remarkable progress has been 
made during the last decade. With its present equip- 
ments, its willing workers and its splendid field, the 
prospects of the congregation could hardly be brighter. 


A very happy event in the history of the congrega- 
tion was the celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
Rev. Kistler’s pastorate, May 20-23, 1923. Although 
Alsace Lutheran Church approaches the two century 
mark, none of its previous pastorates extended be- 
yond a quarter of a century. It is doubtful whether 
any other congregation of the same age in America 
has made similar progress in recent years. A com- 
parison with reports of the pastorate immediately 
preceding the present shows that in this comparatively 
brief period the congregation has quadrupled its 
membership, which now exceeds 1200, and that its in- 
come has grown to 18 times that of the Alsace Union 
Church of 1898. 

Rev. Charles Edward Kistler married, August 23, 
1899, Effie Fisher, daughter of the late Henry D. 
and Elizabeth (Rothenberger) Fisher, and they reside 
at No. 344 North Ninth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The success which immediately attended Rev. Kist- 
ler’s work in the ministry soon brought him into 
prominence as a leader in the Church. He served on 
many important boards and committees of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. In 1907, he was elected 
secretary of the Reading Conference, and in 1912, 
became its president. Since 1917, he has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Muhlenberg College. 
He is a member of the Lutheran Orphans’ Home 
Board, at Topton. For many years he served on the 
Council of the Berks County Historical Society. He 
was treasurer of the General Council Committee on 
the Quadricentennial Celebration of the Reformation. 
His chief contribution to make the occasion memor- 
able was his translation of “Luther’s Prayers.” This 
work proved to be by far the most popular of the 
many books issued to commemmorate that noted 
event. 
best prayer book in English.” 

Rev. Kistler has contributed many articles to lead- 
ing church periodicals, such as “The Lutheran,” “The 
Church Review,” “The American Lutheran Survey,” 
“The Teachers’ Training Quarterly,” etc. Upon most 
urgent requests he furnished genealogical sketches to 
the “Pennsylvania German Magazine,’ “Annals of 


of the leading chapters of that volume. 


An eminent authority has pronounced it “the 


” 


Berks County,” and “History of Lehigh County.” In 
September, 1922, he read a comprehensive paper be- 
fore the Berks County Historical Society on.“Kist- 
ler’s Valley and Its Settlers.” There was such a wide 
demand for it that its publication was required. The 
Committee in charge for editing “Lutherans in Berks 
County,” persuaded him to write at least half a dozen 
For fully 
twenty years he has been chairman of the Kistler re- 
unions held annually in Lehigh County. Through 
his ability as an executive and historian the gatherings 
of that family association have grown into the largest 
of the kind in eastern Pennsylvania. 

In 1922, Rev. Kistler, through the Pilger Publ iste: 
ing House, Reading, Pennsylvania, published “Last- 
ing Influences of Jesus Christ.” The book has been 
widely commended as a valuable contribution to 
sacred literature. Late in 1923, Richard Badger of the 
Gorham Press, Boston, Massachusetts, persuaded him 
to submit for publication “This Nation Under God,” 
which is a religious supplement to American History. 
The work promises to attract nationwide attention. 
Other important manuscripts issuing from Rev. Kist- 
ler’s ready pen are nearing completion. 

Rev. Kistler believes in seeing America first. With 
Mrs. Kistler he has spent many of his vacations in 
travel. They have visited nearly all the great in- 
dustrial centers and outstanding points of interest 
from Boston to San Francisco. 


HON. JAMES K. GETZ—In the history of Read- 
ing, one of the distinguished and influential names 
is that of the Hon. James K. Getz, progressive citizen, 
enterprising business executive, loyal public servant, 
and friend of all worthy endeavor., A native of Berks 
County, reared in its traditions and principally edu- 
cated in its institutions, Mr. Getz, as a young mar, 
found his path mapped out more or less definitely by 
circumstance, and in the ordinary affairs of life went 
forward with well-nigh extraordinary ability and won 
his way to large success. The perception and for- 
ward-reaching attitude which led him to ever wider 
and higher usefulness were forces tor community, as 
well as individual advance, and during recent years, 
since Mr. Getz has retired to leisure interests, his 


‘influence for the general good has continued strong 


and vital. He is still a resident of his native county, 
and his beautiful home in Reading is the center of a 
select group of friends who delight to recall to this 
veteran of worthy endeavor the active years when he 
stood among the leaders of progress. 

The Getz family is of German origin, and Mr. Getz 
is the fifth generation in direct descent of John 
Getz, the pioneer in America. John Getz was born 
in the Rheinpfalz District of Germany, and receiving 
a grant of land from King George of England, he 
settled in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Nicholas 
Getz, son of the pioneer, became a resident of Berks 
County early in life, and until his death was a prom- 
inent and successful farmer in this section. He mar- 
ried here, and here his children grew to manhood 
and womanhood, filling useful positions in life. Jacob 
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Getz, son of Nicholas Getz, was born in Berks County, 
and also followed farming throughout his lifetime, 
winning the highest esteem and confidence of his 
cotemporaries in similiar lines of effort and in the 
public service. Jacob Getz married Hannah Soder, 
daughter of John Soder, a captain in the Revolution- 
ary War, who served with honor and distinction in the 
Continental Line. 

Hiram S. Getz, a son of Jacob, and fourth in 
descent in America, was born in Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 11, 1822, the family having lived in that 
community for a time. Their return to Berks County 
in his childhood was coincidental with their taking 
up the family residence in Reading, and in the schools 
of this city Hiram S. Getz received a practical educa- 
tion. Gaining varied and valuable experience in the 
business world, he established a wholesale grocery 
business when thirty-five years of age, and for about 
thirteen years went forward along this line of en- 
deavor. He gained a noteworthy position in this 
field, then the opportunity of disposing of the business 


‘to advantage led him to sell the interest and for a 


time he was more or less definitely retired. Feeling, 
however, that he was too young a man to lay aside 
active affairs, Hiram S. Getz, in 1874, entered the 
marble business. Receiving into partnership his son, 
James K. Getz, they conducted the steam marble 
firm as the firm of H. S. Getz & Company. He con- 
tinued at the head of the interest until his death, 
which occurred August 21, 1886. Individual enter- 
prise, however, was not the only usefulness of Hiram 
S. Getz, for he served during a period of three years 
as recorder of deeds for Berks County (1854-1857), 
and for a similiar period as registrar of wills (1869- 
1872). For a number of years prominent as a mem- 
ber of the City Council, he never failed throughout his 
lifetime to give to the community and general ad- 
vance the constructive effort of a useful and pro- 
gressive citizen. Hiram S. Getz married Sarah B. 
Kistler. 

The Kistler family has been prominent in Berks 
County for upwards of two centuries. The pioneer 
ancestor was variously known as Johannes, Joerg, 
Hangoerg or John George, while Pastor Schumacher, 
in his records in Allemangel Church, wrote his name 
George Kistler. 
he set sail in the good ship “Townshead,” (Amster- 
dam to Philadelphia), arriving October 5, 1737. He 
settled at “Falkner Swamp,” in Montgomery County, 
this State, a locality originally called “Der Schwamm,” 
meaning “the meadow,” by the original German sett- 
lers. Far from being a swamp, it was, and still is, a 
rich grazing region. In 1747, George Kistler secured 


a warrant for land in Albany Township, Berks 
County, and presumably, with others from “Der 
Schwamm,” suffered much disappointment in the 


he came, the 
These courageous 


character of the section to which 
country being like a wilderness. 


pioneers named their community “Allemangel,’ or 
“All Wants,” yet they remained and wrought heroic- 
ally in the establishing of a prosperous village. George 
Kistler died in 1767, but the family became very 
numerous, hundreds of baptisms of children of this © 


Born in the Palatinate, in Germany, . 


name being recorded in Allemangel Church. His wife, 
Anna Dorothea, and their older children, are be- 


_ lieved to have accompanied him to this country. 


Samuel Kistler, sixth child and sixth and youngest 
son of the pioneer, was born September 20, 1754, and 
died April 24, 1822. Becoming very prosperous and 
acquiring large tracts of land, he built a handsome 
stone residence, rightly considered a mansion in the 
locality which became known as Kistler’s Valley, from 
the many families of this name residing there. He 
also built the Kistler Mill, which is located near 
Tripoli, and was considered one of the foremost men 
of his day in this section. Very devout and at the 
same time humble in his religious life, he was long 
an elder of Jerusalem Church, holding that office 
during the time when the present edifice was built 
(1812-1814). It is perhaps representative of the men 
of the period, as well as the structures that they 
built, that this church is now, after more than a 
hundred years, as solid and substantial as when it was 
dedicated to the worship of God. Samuel Kistler 
married twice, and was the father of fifteen children, 
his second wife, Catharine (Brobst) Kistler, having 
been the mother of twelve. 

John S. Kistler, fourth child and third son of 
Samuel and Catharine (Brobst) Kistler, was born in 
the homestead in Berks County, and after a long 
life of eminent usefulness in the community both in 
individual endeavor and in the public service, he died, 
and was buried at Jerusalem Church. He married, 
and of his children, Sarah B., became the wife of 
Hiram S. Getz, as above mentioned. Hiram S. and 
Sarah B. (Kistler) Getz’s children were: Amelia, 
James K., of further mention; Sarah, John, William, 
Emma, Charles K., Hiram K., and Laura. 

James K. Getz, second child and eldest son of 
Hiram S. and Sarah B. (Kistler) Getz, was born in 
Albany Township, Berks County, January 19, 1848. 
His education was begun in the public schools of 
Reading, and he later went to Philadelphia, where he 
entered upon a preparatory course, purposing to go 
forward to college and take up a professional career. 
His father’s election to the public service as county 
recorder occurred in 1853 and the family became resi- 
dents of Reading. Mr. Getz relinquished his plans 
for the future of necessity, when the progress of the 
Civil War had called from civilian life the flower and 
strength of Reading. His father was then at the 
head of an important wholesale grocery business, and 
he was left almost entirely without employees, the re- 
cruiting activities having made such heavy inroads 
upon his force. Mr. Getz was still too young to take 
up arms for his country, being then only fifteen years 
of age, but taking a man’s place in his father’s busi- 
ness, he released one more to go to the front. Thus 
James K. Getz gained broad familiarity with the 
business in which his father had long been engaged, 
and in 1869, upon reaching the age of twenty-one 
years, he bought the business of his father in part- 
nership with Jonathan Grim. The firm continued thus 
under the title of Getz & Grim for five years, then 
important changes took place and Mr. Getz became 


.-associated with his father in another line of endeavor. 
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Under the title of H. S. Getz & Company they formed 
the steam marble works in which Mr. Getz continued 
active for more than forty years. This interest was 
shared by his brother, Hiram K. Getz, after his 


jather’s death, and became a force of vital importance - 


to the building interests of this section. Meanwhile, 
in 1896, another concern was formed which meant 
much to building operations in Berks County, Mr. 
Getz becoming president oi the Reading Shale Brick 


‘Company. Along the most progressive policies, and 


with fearlessness of expansion, as well as executive 
ability, Mr. Getz led this concern to great importance 
and permanent success. Every enterprise with which 
he has been connected holds outstanding rank in mat- 
ters of business acumen and integrity, and his name 
has for many years been a guarantee of good faith 
in any progressive endeavor. 

It was only in the course of circumstances and en- 
tirely to be expected that the long prominence of Mr. 
Getz in the business world should lead to his being 
sought for the public service. The Democratic Party 
well knew the record of his father and grandfather, 
who were both staunch advocates of Democratic prin- 
ciples. Thus the party leaders looked to the younger 
man with the utmost confidence in his loyalty and 
signal ability. The nation had scarcely recovered 
from the exhaustion of Civil War when Mr. Getz be- 
gan his public career as a councilman from the Fifth 
Ward of Reading. His great popularity was evi- 
denced by the large majority he received in that, 
a Republican district. A member of the council for 
two years, he was made president of the bedy during 
the second year, and although then still a young man, 
he fulfilled the duties of that position with dignity 
and excellent judgment. Other responsibilities of the 
party organization were placed in his hands, and 
when his name was brought forward in 1885 as 
candidate for Mayor of the city of Reading, it was 
as if by popular acclaim that he was placed in the 
highest local office in the gift of the people. His 
wise and judicious attitude on all public occasions 
and questions is still a matter of comment as well 
as a matter of record. 

Fraternally, Mr. Getz is affiliated with Lodge No. 
62, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Chapter, No. 
152, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay Commandery, 
No. 9, Knights Templar; Reading Consistory, Anci- 
ent Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the 
thirty-second degree, and in the year 1920 the very 
unusual and distinguished honor of the thirty-third 
degree in Masonry was conferred upon him. He its 
further a member of the Royal Order of Scotland, and 
of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

James K. Getz married, in 1868, Mary Agnes 
Jones, daughter of John H. Jones, a leading farmer 
of his day, son of Samuel Jones, the son of Thomas 
Jones, Jr., and a member of a family long prominent 
in Berks County. The pioneer ancestor of this 


family was the Rev. Thomas Jones, a Baptist clergy- 
man, who was born in Wales and came to America, 
taking up a parcel of land in Cumru Township in 
His son, Thomas Jones, Jr., who was born 


1735. 


in that township in 1742, was one of the organizers 
of the “Associators,” a patriotic society of this sec- 
tion cotemporaneous with Revolutionary activities. 
Thomas Jones, Jr., served in the War for Inde- 
pendence in the Continental Line, and was a member 
of the first Constitutional Convention. He died in 
Berks County, in March, 1800. 





DR. RUSSELL STAUFFER DETWILER— 

Largely successful and widely prominent in one 
of the most important branches of human endeavor 
of the present day, Dr. Russell Stauffer Detwiler is 
a noteworthy figure. He is a son of Charles Heyser 
and Alice (Stauffer) Detwiler, his father a graduate 
of the University of Toronto, class ot 1889, and a 
successful veterinary surgeon until his retirement, 
now a resident of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Russell Stauffer Detwiler was born in Royers- 
ford, Pennsylvania, September 12, 1894. His educa- 
tion was begun in the local public schools, and his 
graduation from the Royersford High School oc- 
curred in the class of 1912. His deep interest in the 
welfare of animals, together with the fact of his 
father’s professional activity in this realm, determined 
the young man’s trend of ambition, and entering the 
University of Pennsylvania, he was graduated from 


that institution in the classe of 1915, as a veterinarian. 
Dr. Detwiler’s first experience in his liie-work toox 


him to Italy with a consignment of horses for the 
Italian Army. Landing at Spezia, he spent consider-. 
able time at Genoa, Rome and Naples, gaining a broad 
familiarity with conditions and affairs relevant to 
his work in Italy and pursuing further studies. Re- 
turning to America, he began practice in Elyria, 
Ohio, in October, 1915, and continued there with 
marked success until June, 1917. He then entered the 
veterinary corps of the United States Army and was 
assigned to the Medical Officers’ Training Camp, at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the Veterinary Training School Camp, at 
Camp Lee, Virginia. Going overseas with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, Dr. Detwiler served at 
Veterinary Hospital, No. 8, with the same unit which 
was stationed at Meaux, his work having to do with 
the evacuation of wounded horses from the Chateau- 
Thierry district. He is still affiliated with military 
advance as regimental veterinarian for the 109th Field 
Artillery, 28th Division, United States Army, although 
he received his honorable discharge from the active 
service in June, 1919. Upon returning to civilian life, 
Dr. Detwiler became identified with the Penshurst 
Farms, at Narberth, Pennsylvania, a famous stock 
farm, where the finest Ayrshire cattle and Berkshire 
hogs are bred. Next going to the Conyngham 
Brothers’ large farm at Wilkes-Barre, he served on 
that estate as veterinarian, the specialty of the Con- 
yngham Brothers being Holstein cattle and Clydesdale 
horses. Coming to Reading in 1921, Dr. Detwiler 
took over the practice of Dr. K. H. Cleaver and has 
since been active along this line of professional en- 
deavor, with large and ever-increasing success. He 
is a member of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical As- 
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sociation, also the Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, and fraternally is affiliated with 
Royersford Lodge, No. 585, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Spring City Forest, No. 34, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon; the American Legion; and the American 
Remount Association. Dr. Detwiler attends the Luth- 
eran Church, of Reading. 

Dr. Detwiler married, in the Lutheran Church, at 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, September 6, 1923, Ella 
Marie Thompson, daughter of Tonnes and Hilma 
Thompson, esteemed residents of that city. 


RAYMOND HERBEIN De TURCK—The De 
Turck family, of Which Raymond Herbein De Turck 
is a thoroughly representative figure, has been estab- 
lished in America and in the State of Pennsylvania 
since about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the subject of this review being the seventh genera- 
tion in direct line of descent. The early spelling of 
the name was De Turk, and in a warrant for land 
issued to the pioneer by the commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania he is referred to as “late of Franklin-thal, 
in Germany,” to which place the family had fled from 
Northern France. 

Isaac De Turk, the immigrant ancestor of this 
family, was born in 1686, and came to America about 
1707, bringing his sister, Esther, and landing in New 
York. They settled at Quassick Creek, in Dutchess 
County, New York, two years later, but came to 
Pennsylvania for their permanent stay, their grant of 
land, received through the warrant above mentioned, 
having been dated June 11, 1712. They thus became 
possessed of three hundred acres of land in a locality 
then, for the first time, so far as any records can be 
discovered, mentioned by the name of Oley. Isaac 
De Turk married Maria (Gerber) Vemar, an estimable 
widow, who had one daughter by her former marriage. 
Isaac and Maria (Gerber-Vemar) De Turk were the 
parents of three children, of whom the only son, John, 
received the entire realty holdings of his father by 
inheritance, but paid to his sisters their share of its 
value as appraised. 

John De Turk, son of Isaac and Maria (Gerber- 
Vemar) De Turk, became a figure of dignity and prom- 
inence in the community, and conducted the homestead 
farm throughout his lifetime, also acquiring other 
interests and being considered one of the prosperous 
men of this section. He married, on May 13, 1740, 
Deborah Hoch (or High), and of their twelve chil- 
dren, Abraham was the seventh child and the fifth 
son. 

Abraham De Turk, son of John and Deborah 
(Hoch) De Turk, was born March 3, 1752, and his 
death occurred April 19, 1829, he also conducted the 
homestead farm and became prominent in the com- 
munity. He married Anna Weiser, who was born 
April 11, 1755, and died June 20, 1829, surviving her 
husband by only two months. Of their four children, 
Abraham was the eldest. 

Abraham De Turk, son of Abraham and Anna 
(Weiser) De Turk, was born April 13, 1785, and 
died October 8, 1865. He married Esther Levan, who 


was born December 24, 1785, and died September 25, © 
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1847. Of their children, Daniel Levan was the fifth 
child and the second son. 

Daniel Levan De Turck (as the name is now spell- 
ed), son of Abraham and Esther (Levan) De Turk, 
was born in 1819. He also maintained the homestead 
farm and was a leading citizen of Oley Township, 
active in agricultural pursuits for nearly fifty years; 
he died in 1893. He married Deborah Knabb, who 
was born in 1834, and died in 1901. They were the 
parents of seven children, who linked the family by 
marriage with several of the most important family 
lines in this section, including Baer, Melot and Roth- 
ermel. Of these children, Abraham K., was the 
third, and the eldest son. 

Abraham K. De Turck, son of Daniel Levan and 
Deborah (Knabb) De Turck, was born at the old 
homestead in Oley Township, April 22, 1852, and died 
December 28, 1912. Educated in the local public 
schools, also at Oley Academy, he remained with his 
father on the farm until thirty years of age, when he 
began farming activities on the homestead place in an 
independent way. He was so definitely successful that 
in 1903 he built a handsome brick residence in the 
village of Friedensburg, and until his death, lived 
there in retirement. The homestead farm eventually 
became his by inheritance, then comprising two hun- 
dred and four acres, since various parcels of land 
had been set aside for other descendants. He was 
also joint owner, in association with his brother, Ezra, 
of a large amount of real estate in Oley Township, 
comprising several fine farms. Widely interested in 
local affairs, Abraham K. De Turck was a director 
of the First National Bank of Oley and also of 
the Reading Hat Manufacturing Company; a trustee 
of Union Cemetery, of Friedensburg; and for four 
years a school director of Oley Township. A staunch 
Republican, he was a prominent Mason, also a mem- 
ber of the Knights Templar and the Knights of 
Pythias. Abraham K. De Turck married (first) Kate 
M. Bertolette, daughter of Jacob Bertolette, of Oley 
Township, and she died in early life. He married 
(second) Alice K. Herbein, daughter of Jacob and 
Susanna (Knabb) Herbein, and they were the parents 
of two sons: Daniel H., a successful veterinary 
surgeon of Birdsboro, Berks County, Pennsylvania; 
and Raymond Herbein, of further mention. 

Raymond Herbein De Turck, was born in Oley 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, February 21, 
1889, His education was begun in the local public 
schools, and he was a student of Oley Academy, also 
a graduate of the Keystone State Normal School, at 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, class of 1908. The follow- 
ing year he was graduated from the Perkiomen 
School, after which he entered Lafayette College and 
was graduated in 1913, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. Mr. De Turck was active in farming 
for about six years following his graduation, con- 
ducting a large and important farm at Yellow House 
until the year 1919. He then located in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and began real estate and insurance 
activities, in which he has been largely successful. 
With offices in the American Casualty Building, he 


handles large interests in the real estate branch of his 
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business and is developing extensive and ever-increas- 
ing importance in general insurance lines. Counted 
among the definitely successful and widely promising 
young men of Berks County, Mr. De Turck assisted 
in the organization of the Mount Penn Trust Com- 
pany, which is now located at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Perkiomen Avenue, in the Mount 


’ penn district of Reading. This institution was organ- 


‘red in 1920, and opened to the public on June 18, 
1921, and Mr. De Turck has served as a director and 


“a member of the finance committee since the opening: 


of the institution. 

A Republican by political affiliation, but thus far 
never interested in official honors, Mr. De Turck 
made every effort to share in the activities of the 
World War on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
volunteered for the first Officers’ Training Camp, 
but was declined and again offered himself for the 
second Officers’ Training Camp, with the same re- 
sult. Appearing before the drait board on several 
occasions, he was each time rejected, and greatly to 
his disappointment was able to participate in the 
stirring events of the time only through the home 
endeavors. Fraternally he is identified with Lodge 
No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Chap- 
ter, No. 152, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay Com- 
mandery, No. 9, Knights Templar; Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
and Neversink Forest, No. 32, Tall Cedars of Leban- 
on. A member of the Mount Penn Fire Company, 
he is also affiliated with the Reading Autombile 
Club, and attends the Friedens Reformed Church, of 
Friedensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Raymond Herbein De Turck married, in Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania, November 20, 1920, Dora Linda Hook, 
a daughter of G. Washington and Amelia (Knabb) 
Hook, a prominent family of Birdsboro. The De 
Turck residence is at No. 233 Oak Terrace, Mount 
Penn, Pennsylvania. 





WILLIAM JACKSON YOUNG—A successful 
lawyer of today, active in all courts of the State and 
Nation, William Jackson Young has won distinction 
in his chosen field of professional endeavor and 
stands among the leading citizens of Reading. He is 
a son of Samuel L. Young, formerly a noted lawyer 
of this State and city, who died June 20, 1901. 

William Jackson Young was born at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, August 17, 1867. Following his elementary 
and intermediate studies, he attended the local high 
school, his graduation occurring in the class of 1885. 
For a part of the next scholastic year Mr. Young 
taught school in Berks County, then, for about three 
years, was active as bookkeeper, in the employ of 
important commercial organizations of Reading, act- 
ing for some time as chief clerk in the employ of 
the R. G. Dun Agency. Reading law with his father, 
Mr. Young prepared himself for his chosen profession 
under the preceptorship of that able attorney and was 
admitted to the bar of his native State November 
10, 1890. Subsequently admitted to the higher courts 
of the State and Nation, Mr. Young served from 
1901-5 as United States Commissioner, in which office 
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he succeeded his honored father. Politically a staunch 
Republican, Mr. Young has at times been very active 
in the progress of the party doing effective campaign 
work in Berks and Lancaster counties; he has never, 
however, accepted public responsibility except in line 
with his profession. He is widely known in many 
circles in Reading, and is a member of St. Paul’s 
Reformed: Church. : 


WILLIAM WILSON STAUDT—Prominent.in a 
vital branch of manufacturing. endeavor in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, William Wilson Staudt holds a 
leading position among industrial executives of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and in his success is contributing 
materially to the general welfare. Mr. Staudt is a 
native of Berks County, but has had manufacturing 
interests in other sections of the State at various 
times. For some years, however, his activities have 
centered in Reading, and as a leading producer of 
hosiery he is one of the prominent figures in this 
city. Mr. Staudt is a son of Aaron L. and Catherine 
(Spatz) Staudt, his father a farmer by occupation and 
a man of prominence in Lower Heidelberg Township, 
Pennsylvania. 

William Wilson Staudt was born in Lower Heidel- 
berg Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 14, 1873. Receiving his early education in the 
‘ural schools of his birthplace, Mr. Staudt later at- 
tended Stoner’s Commercial College, of Reading, then, 
upon the completion of his studies, entered the busi- 
ness world. His early experience was in the plant 
of the Acme Manufacturing Company, of Reading, 
where he served as stock clerk and assistant pur- 
chasing agent. Next identified with the Windsor 
Machine Company, of Reading, he was active there as 
general manager, then later filled a similar position 
in the employ of the S. G, V. Company, also of 
Reading. Beginning the manufacture of hosiery in 
association with H. K. Deeds and D. J. Driscoll, at 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Mr. Staudt became a broad- 
ly noteworthy figure in this industry and achieved 
large success. In 1914 he purchased the interest of 
Mr. Deeds and the plant was removed to Reading, 
where on February 23, 1917, the concern was incorpor- 
ated. Now, under the title of the D. S. & W. Hosiery 
Company, the concern is going forward to ever larger 
importance. The plant is located at Nos. 1133-49 Moss 
Street, in Reading, and is one of the modern and 
finely equipped industrial buildings of this city. Mr. 
Staudt is further interested in the business world as 
vice-president of the Northeastern Trust Company, 
of Reading, and is fraternally identified with the Free 
and Accepted Masons, also the Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and the Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon. His clubs are the Temple and the W yomis- 
sing, and he attends the Reformed Church of Reading. 

William Wilson Staudt married, in Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania, April 23, 1899, Cora kK. Hain, daughter 
of David and Sarah Hain, and they are the parents 
of one son: Harold, born December 19, 1907. 





FRANK BARLETTE HAY—Throughout his ac- 
tive career, thus far identified with the telephone and 
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telegraph service, Frank Barlette Hay, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is a thoroughly efficient and progressive 
executive and has done excellent work in connection 
with the construction and maintenance of the many 
lines which now form a-network over the face of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hay is a practical, 
thoroughgoing, present-day executive, alert to the 
movement of the times and to every phase of com- 
mercial or public advance relevant to his work, and 
he is highly esteemed by all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The Hay family has been prominent for several 
generations in Pennsylvania, and La Mar S. Hay, 
Mr. Hay’s grandfather, was a leading surveyor of 
this section a generation or so ago. He became 
identified with mining activities in Lost Creek, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, in the capacity of mine 
boss, and filled large responsibility in that connection. 
A veteran of the Civil War, he served as a member 
of the Ringgold Light Artillery, known as the First 
Defenders, and received his honorable discharge with 
the rank of captain. Later in life he became a resident 
of Du Bois, Pennsylvania, where he was active as 
Justice of the Peace, and in every community in 
which he was known he held a position of prominence 
and respect. He married Orlena Van Tassel, a de- 
scendant of an old and distinguished Dutch family, 
and they were the parents of seven children: Edith, 
of Yosburg, Pennsylvania; Margaret, wife of Dr. 
Davenport, a prominent physician, of Du Bois, Penn- 
sylvania; Frank B., of whom further; Alva, Stacey, 
and La Mar, these three comprising the personnel 
of the Hay Drug Company; and William, an operator 
in the interests of gas and oil, at Kittanning, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Frank B. Hay, son of the above parents, was broad- 
ly prominent in mercantile activities throughout a 
brilliant but short career, his death occurring at the 
age of thirty-eight years. He was a Republican by 
political affiliation, and largely influential in political 
advance. He married Ida V. Brown, who died at 
the age of sixty-two years. 

Frank Barlette Hay, son of Frank B. and Ida V. 
(Brown) Hay, was born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
November 2, 1886. Receiving his early education in 
the public schools of his birthplace, he later attended 
public school in Reading, then Professor Patrick Car- 
roll’s Institute, also of Reading. His early business 
experience was in the employ of Ralph Koser, with 
who he was identified for about six years in the 
jewelry business. Then preparing himself for another 
field of endeavor at the Philadelphia College of Em- 
balming, Mr. Hay became associated with C. I. 
Miller, in the undertaking business in Reading, and 
was thus active for about five years. He then entered 
the employ of the Bell Telephone Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, in which capacity he was engaged for four 
years. Continuing in telephone work, he joined the 
great organization known as the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, and is now filling executive 
responsibility in the construction department at their 
Reading headquarters, also acting as first-aid in- 
structor for the Bell Telephone Company, of Penn- 


sylvania. Mr. Hay is popular among his associates, 
and his success in the business world is unquestion- 
able only well begun. He is a Republican by polit- 
ical affiliation, although never a leader in public 
affairs; and fraternally is affiliated with Isaac Hiester 
Lodge, No. 660, Free and Accepted Masons, also the 
various bodies of the Scottish Rite up to and includ- 
ing Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, in which he holds the thirty-second degree; is 


a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 


Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and Neversink Forest, 
No. 32, Tall Cedars of Lebanon. He is widely prom- 
inent in club circles, holding membership in the 
Penn Wheelman Club; Telephone Club, of Harris- 
burg; Berks County Historical Society; also Berks 
County Conservative Society; and is an associate 
member of the Reading High School Alumni Associ- 
ation. He attends Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Frank Barlette Hay married, in the Trinity Luth- 
eran parsonage, at Reading, Pennsylvania, Emily 
Werner Miller, daughter of George WV. and Clara 
(Werner) Miller, both parents deceased. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hay are the parents of four children: Frances, 
born January 11, 1912; Georgine Miller, born June 13, 
1913; Philip La Mar, born January 26, 1918; and 
Marjorie Louise, born March 21, 1919. The Hay 
family reside at their delightful home at No. 124 
West Spring Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


BENJAMIN F. HOLLENBACH—A life of bril- 
liant achievement was that of Benjamin F. Hollen- 
bach of Reading, Pennsylvania, who from a humble 
position, lacking influence or adequate capital, rose 
to leading rank in the business affairs of his day 
and commanded the admiration of all who were fam- 
iliar with his activities. A definite purpose in ‘life 
actuated Mr. Hollenbach in his tireless endeavors, 
and that was the placing of his family in a leading 
position in the community and the education of his 
only child in the higher branches of study. With these 
worthy ambitions as an incentive in his career, Mr. 
Hollenbach achieved large things and took his place 
among the most successful men of his day, standing at 
the head of a widely influential and nationally known 
concern, with important interests and main offices in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Mr. Hollenbach lived to en- 
joy in some measure the fruits of his tireless in- 
dustry and constant self-sacrifice, but his death, which 
occurred December 31, 1915, removed him when still 
a comparatively young man from the arena in which 
he had made his name one of significance. Mr. 
Hollenbach was a son of David and Louisa Hollen- 
bach, of Slatington, Pennsylvania, the father now 
deceased and interred at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
For many years David Hollenbach owned and oper- 
ated a leading hotel of Slatington. 

Benjamin F. Hollenbach was born in Slatington, 
Pennsylvania, January 31, 1871, and died in Reading, 
December 31, 1915, his death thus occurring just 
one month before the forty-fifth anniversary of his 
birth. As a lad, Mr. Hollenbach attended the public 
schools of his birthplace, but his educational oppor- 
tunities were limited to the common school course. 
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His intense interest in all branches of study, how- 
ever, led him to continue throughout his lifetime a 
student of literature on all topics found in books as 
well as the conditions and affairs of the business 
world. Possessing a retentive memory as well as a 
splendid mental capacity, he thus became a very 
highly educated man, and his conversation was a 
pleasure to all who enjoyed his acquaintance. Coming 
to Reading on October 23, 1888, Mr. Hollenbach 
secured a position as driver, in the employ of George 
W. Hughes, then proprietor of the business of which 
Mr. Hollenbach himself later became the head. Giv- 
ing to every responsibility placed in his hands the 
careful attention and unreserved effort which in any 
field of activity merits advance, Mr. Hollenbach was 
early recognized as one of the young men needed in 
the organization. He was later given executive re- 
sponsibility in the concern. The next step upward 
was to the position of ownership, and in association 
with a small group of progressive men Mr. Hollen- 
bach went forward to large and distinguished suc- 
cess. The enterprise was founded in 1869 by Hughes 
& Rhode, as wholesale distributors of wines and 
liquors. The partnership was dissolved in May, 1877, 
Mr. Hughes going forward independently until his 
death, which occurred in 1890. The business was 
then turned over to his son-in-law, R. H. Jones, but 
the death of Mr. Jones not long after that of Mr. 
Hughes left the interest to Mrs. Jones, who con- 
tinued it in active operation, placing Mr. Hollenbach 
in charge. Thus from April 1, 1896, until June 10, 
1900, the business was carried on successfully under 
Mr. Hollenbach’s leadership, then, on the latter date, 
he bought the interest with his subsequent partners 
and formed the firm of Hollenbach, Dietrich & Com- 
pany. This concern became one of the most widely 
prominent in its field in this section and in the whole- 
sale field, distributing only the highest class products. 
They gained a national reputation, special brands be- 
ing featured under their regimé and reaching universal 
distribution in all parts of.the country. In every 
phase of his activity as the head of these interests, 
Mr. Hollenbach’s large ability came into evidence. 
Always in close touch with conditions governing his 
affairs, always alert to every incident no matter how 
seemingly unimportant which might affect the unity 
of the organization, he felt a deep interest in every- 
one who bore a part in its progress, from his immedi- 
ate associates to the humblest employee. His own 
inspiring personality was perhaps as much as any one 
influence a factor in the great success of the concern, 
for those who knew Mr. Hollenbach best and were 
most closely identified with his work held him in the 
highest esteem. He took a personal interest in each 
and every worker of the enterprise, and his cordial 
greeting and cheerful words were appreciated by 
all. With the singleness of purpose which always 
attains gratifying results, Mr. Hollenbach centered 
his energies upon the one interest and devoted him- 
self to its advance throughout his career. Rising, as 
he did, from a youth, lacking in advantages, to the 
chief executive of a great corporation, he never for- 
got his early struggles and gave the most cordial 


support to every civic enterprise in the municipality 
where he had won his success. No community move- 
ment could appeal to him for aid or support without 
generous and cheerful response, and the name of 
Benjamin F, Hollenbach still lives in the history of 
Reading as a vital influence never to be forgotten. 
His personal affiliations included membership in the 
Sons of Veterans, of which he was Past Commander; 
Reading Lodge, No. 115, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks: Fraternal Order of Eagles; Knights 
of Pythias; Knights of Malta; and the Royal Arcan- 
um. Mr. Hollenbach was a member of the Lutheran 
Church, while his family attends the Reformed 
Church. 

Benjamin F. Hollenbach married, at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, March 4, 1891, Caroline Seiger, of Shoe- 


 makersville, Berks County, Pennsylvania, daughter of 


John and Anna Seiger, formerly esteemed residents of 
Shoemakersville, but both now deceased. Mrs. Holl- 
enbach survives her husband, with their only daugh- 
ter, Florence M., who married Chester A. Miller, a 
native of Reading, and associated with his father in 
the plumbing business in this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller have two children: Betty, born in 1916, and 
now (1924) attending school; and Jean L., born in 
1923. Mrs. Miller is very highly. educated, having 
attended the Bishop Thorpe Manor School, at South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, following her early and 
preparatory studies. There she finished in the higher 
branches of learning, and inheriting her father’s bril- 
liant mental endowment, is now a leading figure in 
social circles in Reading. Her education was under 
the supervision of Bishop Talbot, now senior Episco- 
pal bishop of the United States. Mrs. Miller takes 
a deep interest in educational affairs in general, and 
her elder daughter reflects the attitude of the family 
towards the importance of education. Although still! 
a child, she is deeply interested in her studies and is 
very far advanced for one of her age. She is a charm- 
ing child of great promise, and the wide circle of 
friends of the family are devoted to her. Mrs. Holl- 
enbach resides at No. 125 South Eighth Street, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 





HON. HARRY G. SELTZER—The fundamental 
influences which have carried the Hon. Harry G: 
Seltzer to his present large prominence in public life 
as well as in business affairs comprise three forces, 
first, a tireless energy, second, judgment, keen in 
appraisal and faultless in forecast, third, absolute 
integrity. These outstanding characteristics of a man 
thoroughly representative of American citizenship, 
as recognized the world over, form such a personality 
as is needed in every generation, and Mr. Seltzer 
has been called to wide service of international im- 
port, having been appointed United States Consul at 
Breslau, Germany, at a time when diplomatic rela- 
tions were strained to the highest tension. Mr. Sel- 
tzer’s wise and sincere attitude toward all that con- 
cerns the municipality, the State, and the nation, has 
been recognized as that of the citizen who gives his 
best to the people both of the present day and of 
future generations. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
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appreciate the lofty esteem in which he is held in his 
native county of Berks, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Harry G. Seltzer was born April 20, 1878, in Ham- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and is a son of Frank and 
Senora (Miller) Seltzer, both members of distin- 
guished families of Pennsylvania. His education was 
begun in the public schools, and he is a graduate of 
Hamburg High School, class of 1893, this giving 
him the distinction, which he still holds, of being the 
youngest graduate in the history of that institution. 
Later entering the Keystone State Normal School, 
at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, Mr. Seltzer was grad- 
uated in the class of 1896 as one of the leading mem- 
bers of the class, and for the next five years he 
taught school in Berks County. Mr. Seltzer then 
took the civil service examination, which he success- 
fully passed, receiving an appointment as clerk in 
the Navy Department of the United States Govern- 
ment in 1901. His duties in this connection took 
him to various shipyards in Philadelphia and New 
York City, where work was in process for the gov- 
ernment. After further examination Mr. Seltzer was 
appointed by Mayor Weaver, of Philadelphia, known 
as the reform mayor, as a city civil service examiner. 
In the course of his duties in this connection his 
resignation was requested by Mayor Reyburn, Mayor 
Weaver’s successor, owing to the fact that he de- 
clined to sign an illegal examination. Mr. Seltzer 
returned to civilian life, and for about four years was 
active as manager of the interests of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, a leading advertising agency of the day, later 
in the employ of the Osborne Company, in the capa- 
city of traveling salesman. 

The public service, however, had not only deeply 
appealed to Mr. Seltzer’s breadth of viewpoint, but 
through various individuals, still active in public life, 
directly sought him out. In November, 1911, he took 
another civil service examination of national import, 
in which, as was said at the time, “he led the entire 
country.” His appointment, March 15, 1912, fol- 
lowed, as editorial clerk in the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington, where his business experience 
and familiarity with business conditions in many parts 
of the country were of the greatest usefulness. He 
was persuaded later to enter himself in line for the 
consular service. A Berks County publication said 
of Mr. Seltzer’s qualification for this responsibility: 


When President Wilson needed a reliable American cit- 
izen to fill the important position of United States Consul 
in Breslau, Germany, in 1914, he followed the regular 
channels through which consular officers had been appoint- 
ed since 1906. In that year American Consuls were se- 
lected upon a basis of merit alone, and every applicant’s 
qualifications were ascertained by an open competitive 
examination under Civil Service rules. This practice has 
now been firmly established. 

It was no small honor to pass this most rigid mental 
and physical examination, covering a period of six days, 
but to be one of the leaders out of a class of 141, of which 
only 39 passed successfully, was a mark of distinction for 
our fellow Berks County Democrat, Harry G. Seltzer, 
which reflected great credit upon his entire career. 


How much Mr. Seltzer’s activities meant to the 
nations of the world during the few years that fol- 
lowed can never be computed by human agency. It 
is universally recognized that his pleasing personality, 
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his keen vision, and his perfect finesse rarely well- 
fitted him for the position, and not only gave him the 
esteem of the members of the diplomatic circle at 
the Imperial Court, but upheld the dignity of the 
Republic which he represented. His service well 
vindicated the choice of President Wilson and un- 
questionably bore direct significance of a construc- 
tive natute on the progress of international affairs 
during that time which was fraught with such fearful 
consequences. Mr. Seltzer’s masterly ability as a 
speaker, his power in debate, and his logical and 
convincing manner of arraying relevant facts in a 
discussion of any subject, all tempered with his native 
tact and guided by his constant alertness to every 
influence which might bear the least relation to the 
subject in hand, made his work at once strong and 
commendable. 

Following his return from Germany, Mr. Seltzer 
identified himself with the firm of T. A. Willson & 
Company, Inc., of Reading, and has become a power 
in the business world. He did not, however, lay 
aside public responsibility, and his great service to 
the world in lectures and written work is best appre- 
ciated by those who have been most closely associated 
with him. He delivered four lectures on European 
War conditions following October, 1917, and his book, 
“Two Crosses and a Crown,” has received extensive 
recognition. He was for ten weeks, during the sum- 
mer of 1918, active as a lecturer in connection with 
Chautauqua work, his services taking him through 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York, also the 
New England States. Mr. Seltzer in an active mem- 
ber of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, Camp 78; 
Lexington Commandery, No. 2, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America; Improved Order of Red Men; and Read- 
ing Lodge, No. 115, Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of Elks. He is secretary of the Rotary Club, 
of Reading, and has official headquarters at No. 123 
North Sixth Street, Reading. His many affiliations 
place him in a position of more than local leadership, 
and he is considered one of the most highly honored 
and broadly representative citizens of Berks County. 

Hon. Harry G. Seltzer married, in 1902, Linda C. 
Gerhart, of Gibraltar, and they are the parents of four 
children: 1. Carl Lambert, a graduate of Reading 
High School, 1921. 2. Helen Evangeline, also a grad- 
uate of Reading High School, 1923, now at Temple 
University. 3. Harry G. Jr. 4. H. Samuel Edward. 
The family residence is at No. 1053 North Front Street, 
Reading. 


JOHN HENRY RORKE, M.D.—For twenty years 
broadly prominent as a successful practicing physician 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, Dr. John Henry Rorke is 
giving to the progress of his day the devoted atten- 
tion and noteworthy accomplishment of the able and 
widely recognized professional man. A _ native of 
Reading, reared in its traditions and educated in the 
institutions of the State of Pennsylvania, Dr. Rorke 
is thoroughly representative of present-day advance 
in America. He is a son of Joseph Bearley Rorke, 
who was for many years superintendent of the 


'.moulding department of the Philadelphia & Reading 
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Railroad, and served as corporal in the United States 
Army during the Civil War. He lived to the great 
_ age of ninety and one-half years, passing away in 
. the year 1919. The mother, Catharine (Snell) Rorke, 
died in 1916, at the age of seventy-five years, and both 
were natives of Reading. 

John Henry Rorke was born in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 6, 1878. Beginning his education 
in the local schools, he was graduated from Reading 
‘High School in the class-of 1897, then took up his 
medical preparations at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he was graduated in the class of 
1901. For about two years thereafter Dr. Rorke 
served as resident physician of the Reading Hospital 
and has since been active in the general practice of 
medicine and surgery in this city. Specializing in 
gynecology, he has during the entire period, from 
1904 to the present time, served as gynecologist on 
the staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, of Reading. His 
private practice has developed to a great extent, and 
he is now considered one of the most successful 
professional men of the day in Berks County. 

During the World War, Dr. Rorke served as a 
member of the United States Army Medical Corps, 
with the rank of captain. Active first at Base Hos- 
pital No. 127, he was stationed successively at 
Camps Greenleaf and McClellan, and continued ac- 
tive in the service until the close of hostilities. A 
Democrat by political affiliation, Dr. Rorke was elect- 
ed coroner of Berks County in the year 1922 for a 
term of four years. He is a member of the American 
Medical Association, Pennsylvania State Medical 
Society, and- Berks County Medical Society. Dr. 
Rorke attends the First Reformed Church of Reading. 

Dr. John Henry Rorke married, at Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania, December 5, 1906, Martha Jane 
Rorke, daughter of Benjamin Frank and Lillian F. 
Rorke, and they are the parents of three children: 
1. John Henry, Jr., born October 6, 1907. 2. Martha 
Jane, born June 5, 1916. 3. Joseph Franklin, born 
July 22, 1917. 





EDWIN JACOB TITLOW—A figure broadly re- 


presentative of successful American citizenship in 
_ Berks County, Pennsylvania, is Edwin Jacob Titlow, 


who has gained wide experience in business affairs, 
and through his keen insight into conditions, and his 
seasoned judgment, has won his way to large prom- 
mence Mr, Titlow is. 2: son of Charles HH Sarid 
Mary Ann (Doney) Titlow, the father widely known 
in his time as a cabinet-maker, painter and carpenter. 
He was a man of deep religious convictions, and a 
leader in religious advance, for many years an elder 
in the Reformed church. 

Edwin Jacob Titlow was born in Trexlertown, 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, April 12, 1864. His 
early education was received in Upper Macungie 
Township, in the same county. He later attended 
Keystone State Normal School, at Kutztown, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, and was graduated from the 
Emerson Institute of Efficiency in recent years, hav- 
ing completed this course in 1916. Meanwhile, fol- 
lowing the completion of his Normal School course, 








Mr. Titlow taught school for four years, then deter- 
mined to enter the industrial world. Under the direc- 
tion of his father, he learned painting, paper-hanging 
and cabinet-making, and went forward along these 
allied lines until the age of twenty-seven years. In 
1890 Mr. Titlow established a general store at Trex- 
lertown, and for eleven years carried this interest 
forward, serving as postmaster from 1893 to 1898. 
Resigning in the latter year in order to devote more 
time to other affairs, Mr. Titlow. served as deputy 
postmaster under V. L. Schmoyer. He was then for 
a time engaged in the manufacture of shoes in Allen- 
town, after which he traveled for the Mishawaka, In- 
diana, Ball Bearing and Rubber Company, and later, 
clerked in the H. Leh Company Department Store, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, then, in 1904, came to Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and entered the wholesale notion, 
hosiery and underwear business, and has since been 
engaged along this line as president of the Titlow- 
Schuler Company. He is further identified with local 
affairs as one of the organizers of the Northeastern 
Trust Company, of which he is also vice-president, 
serving on the real estate committee of this concern. 
He has also been active as a director of the company 
since its organization. 

Many lines of organized effort have long com- 
manded a share of Mr. Titlow’s attention, and in 
civic affairs he is a leader of advance, having served 
as a school director and trustee of the school board. 
His political affiliation is with the Democratic Party. 
Fraternally he is affiliated with Reading Lodge, No. 
549, Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons; Reading Commandery, Knights 
Templar; Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite; the Tall Cedars of Lebanon; Rajah 
Teniple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine; Macungie Lodge, No. 231, Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, of which he is Past Grand; 
and he is also a member of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. His clubs are the Kiwanis, the 
Reading Country, and the Reading Automobile; he 
also is a member of the Reading Fair Boosters 
Association; the Reading Credit Men’s Association, 
of which he is vice-president; a member of the Cham- 
ber of: Commerce; the Historical Society of Berks 
County; the National Democratic Victory Club; the 
National Association of Credit Men, of which he is 
on the executive committee; and the Reading Credit 
Men's Association, of which he is councillor. He 
is further a member of the board of trustees of Home 
Missions of the Reformed Church; of the board of 
trustees of Bethany Orphans’ Home at Womelsdorf, 
Pennsylvania; of the board of trustees of Cedar Crest 
College, at Allentown, Pennsylvania; of the board of 
trustees of Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church; 
treasurer of the Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States; and president of the 
Titlow-Schuler Company. His religious affiliation is 
with St. Mark’s Reformed Church, of which he is an 
elder in the consistory of this church. 

Edwin Jacob Titlow married, in 1888, at Orefield, 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, Maggie Jane Kline, 
daughter of Hon. James F. and Mary (Kern) Kline. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Titlow are the parents of three chil- 
dren: Kline Raymond, born August 7, 1888; Esther 
Kern, born February 6, 1896; and James Kline, born 
April 12, 1901. 


HARRY WINFIELD LEE—The professional! ac- 
tivities of Harry Winfield Lee, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, have placed him in the ranks of the progres- 
sive and forward-looking young men of Berks Coun- 
ty, and it is considered among his associates that 
his ability will carry him far and high in his chosen 
field of endeavor. Mr. Lee is prominent in fraternal 
affairs, and was active in military circles during the 
World War. He is a son of W. Thomas and Mary 
(Preston) Lee, both now deceased, the father during 
his lifetime active in business in Shenandoah, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harry Winfield Lee was born at Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, April 24, 1894. His education was 
begun in the local public schools, he later attending 
Mercersburg Academy and Pierce Business School, 
of Philadelphia. He graduated from Dickinson Law 
School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, class of 1918, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Mr. Lee’s career was 
deferred by his military service, for in 1918, shortly 
following his graduation, he enlisted for ‘service 
during the World War. He was assigned to the 
work of the personnel and intelligence departments, as 
an unattached member of the United States Infantry, 
and. served until December, 1918. Upon his return 


to civilian life, Mr. Lee was admitted to the bar of . 


his native State, and in February, 1920, began his 
professional activities, with offices in the Liberty 
Bank Building, in Reading. Mr. Lee has been a 
resident of this city for about fourteen years, and 
his extensive acquaintance has given him wide oppor- 
tunities in his professional work. He has already 
gained prominence in legal affairs, and will, in the 
future, unquestionably rise to the rank which he is 
well qualified to fill. A Republican in political affairs, 
he has already been recognized as a possible leader 
of the party, and was the Republican nominee for 
district attorney in the fall of 1923. Mr. Lee is a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, 
also the Berks County Bar Association, and frater- 
nally is affiliated with Isaac Hiester Lodge, No. 660, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Reading; David McM. 
Gregg Post, No. 12, American Legion; and Lodge 
No. 115, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
also of Reading. His clubs are the Lions and Uni- 
versity, both of Reading. His religious affiliation 
is with the Memorial Church of the Holy Cross 
(Methodist Episcopal). 

Harry W. Lee married, at Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 28, 1920, Mildred H. Price, daughter 
of Rev. Joseph H. and Minnie L. (Bautz) Price, and 
they reside at No. 1013 North Fourth Street, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 


DANIEL H. HUYETT, JR.—A progressive fig- 
ure in the industrial advance of Berks County, Penn- 


sylvania, is Daniel H. Huyett, Jr., whose activities _ 


are bringing him into more than immediate promi- 





nence, for he is vice-president of the Daniel H. Huyett 
Standard Paper Box Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Son of the founder of this interest and himself a 
practical business executive, Mr. Huyett is one of the 
foremost in the younger group of manufacturers in 
Reading. - 

The Huyett name has been one of prominence in 
Berks County for many years, and Amos Huyett, 
Mr. Huyett’s grandfather, was long identified with 
construction activities as a leading contractor and 
builder and also conducted a planing mill. He was 
one of’ the first to enlist from Reading for service 
in the Civil War and served throughout the entire 
period of that struggle without serious mishap. His 
death occurred in 1891, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Amos Huyett married (first) Henrietta Smith, also a 
member of an honored family of Berks County, and 
they were the parents of five children: I. S.; Daniel 
H., Sr., of further mention; Ella A.; Lucy A.; and 
Henrietta. The mother died in 1870, at the age of 
thirty-three years, and Mr. Huyett married (second) 
Lydia Rick, who lived to the age of seventy years, 
passing away in 1908. 

Daniel H. Huyett, Sr., was born in 1862, and died 
June 9, 1923. As a young man he became interested 
in business affairs and was active for a number of 
years in the employ of existing concerns. In 1895 he 


became associated with his elder brother, I. S. Huyett, | 


in the organization of the Standard Paper Box Manu- 
facturing Company. They began the production of 
paper boxes for candy, for the packing of shoes, 
millinery and hardware, and developed a very con- 
siderable plant with an extensive trade. Daniel H. 
Huyett, Sr., was at the head of the interest for a 
number of years prior to his death and the manage- 
ment still remains in the family, the younger genera- 
tion now active in an executive capacity. Daniel H. 
Huyett, Sr., married, March 4, 1898, Catharine Holl, 
daughter of Henry Holl. Mr. and Mrs. Huyett were 
the parents of six children: Daniel H., Jr., of further 
mention; Dorothy; Catharine; Mary; Russell; and 
Lucy, who died December 31, 1922. The mother still 
survives the husband and father, residing at No. 814 
North Fourth Street, Reading. 

Daniel H. Huyett, Jr.. was born in Reading, January 
27, 1900. His education was begun in the local schools 
and continued in the Reading High School, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1918. Then 
taking up his business activities in the employ of his 
father, he thoroughly mastered the business in all 
its details, and with the retirement of his father and 
the incorporation of the concern on January 1, 1923, 
Mr. Huyett was elected vice-president of the con- 
cern. He has well demonstrated his ability as an 
executive, and in all that counts for the progress 
of the concern he bears a worthy and leading part. 
A Republican by political affiliation, Mr. Huyett has 
not yet become a leader in party affairs, but lends 
his influence to all advance. Fraternally he is affili- 
ated with St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons; Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights Temp- 


“lar; Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
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of the Mystic Shrine; and he is a member of the 
Reading Country Club and the Penn Wheelman. His 
religious affiliation is with Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Daniel H. Huyett, Jr., married, July 2, 1919, at 
Reading, Emma Alice Moyer, daughter of John and 
Alice (Lebold) Moyer. Mr. and Mrs. Huyett are 
the parents of two children: Virginia M.; and Daniel 
H. (3). The family residence is at No. 816 North 
Fourth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





EDWARD C. NOLAN—A sure criterion of the 
stability and prosperity of any community is the finan- 
cial soundness and reliability of its moneyed institu- 
tions. When they are upon a firm basis, and when 
their conditions with the great sources of the bank- 
ing commercialism are unimpaired, then is the life of 
the district of which they are the money center as- 
sured beyond any reasonable doubt. Thus it is that 
too much cannot be said of those who are in control 
of the various banking institutions. Not only is it the 
duty of a bank to receive and pay out money, but its 
ofhcials must so invest the funds intrusted to their 
care as to bring in a good return, and yet not be 
led away by specious promises into making unwise 
disposition of moneys that will possibly only invite 
disaster. Because of this great responsibility center- 
ing upon the personnel of a bank, no one should be 
placed in any position of power in such an institution 
unless he is peculiarly well-fitted for this position of 
trust. 

The Colonial Trust Company, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most reliable and responsible 
banking institutions of this part of the State, is 
particularly fortunate in having as its vice-president 
Edward C. Nolan, a man of. shrewd business ability, 
ripe experience, sterling honesty, and progressiveness. 
He is the son of William Nolan, a prominent and 
leading figure in the business and civic life of Read- 
ing of a quarter of a century ago. William Nolan 
was a native of Ireland, and for many years was one 
of the leading railroad contractors of Reading. He 
married Katherine McDonough, who was a daughter 
of Dr. Charles McDonough, long a medical practi- 
tioner of Berks County, and a member of a family of 
high reputation in the medical world. To William 
and Katherine (McDonough) Nolan were born the 
following children: 1. Anna, who is the wife of Charles 
P. Bower, a prominent civil engineer of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 2. Katherine, who married Fred Jones, 
of Philadelphia. 3. James B., a contractor, now de- 
ceased. 4. William, Jr., former president of the Nolan 
Construction Company, also deceased. 5. Charles ye. 
a contractor of Reading. 6. Thomas G., a civil 
engineer of Reading. 7. Barnard J., who studied at 
Villa Nova College, class of 1907. 8. Francis fe. 
also a student at Villa Nova College, class of 1909, 
now deceased. 9. Edward C., whose name heads this 
review. 

Edward C. Nolan was born in Reading, Penn- 
Sylvania, on August 8, 1880. He received his early 
education in the public schools of his native city, 
later graduating from the academic department of 


Villa Nova College with the class of 1899 and com-. 


R.-B.—6 


pleting his course of study in the Inter-State Com- 
mercial College, of Reading. His business career be- 
gan as a bookkeeper and time-keeper for his father 
and brothers, William, Jr., and Charles J., the broth- 
ers at that time operating as Nolan Brothers, the 
largest contracting firm in the city. After two 
years in this connection Mr. Nolan embarked in real 
estate lines, but the death of his father made radical 
changes in his plans and he succeeded to a portion 
of his interests, among them the directorship in the 
First National Bank. 

In 1904 Mr. Nolan and his brother, William, Jr., 
with his brother-in-law, C. P. Bower, organized the 


Nolan Construction Company, at the same time con- 


tinuing the work of Nolan Brothers. In 1905 he was 
elected to the vice-presidency of the First National 
Bank, and it is interesting to note that he was then 
the youngest vice-president of any national bank in 
the United States. Mr. Nolan held this office for 


“many years and then, in 1921, he resigned in order 


to accept the office of vice-president of the Colonial 
Trust Company, in which he remains at the present 
time. 

In September, 1905, Mr. Nolan’s business associa- 
tions were still further widened by the purchase, in 
connection with C. P. Bower, and William Nolan, Ir., 
of the G. W. Hawk Hosiery Company, one of the 
largest of its kind in the State. Of this organization 
Edward C. Nolan. became treasurer, and the two 
decades that have since elapsed have witnessed a 
prosperous and healthy growth with the company. 
Mr. Nolan has continued his real estate operations, 
which had just been successfully inaugurated when 
he was called to numerous other duties, and in con- 
nection therewith he acts as agent for several well 
known insurance companies, his office in these lines 
being at No. 24 North Fifth Street. Since February, 
1907, Mr. Nolan has been president of the Key- 
stone Vehicle Company, and the Board of Under- 
writers, holding a responsible place as one of the 
leading men of affairs of his city. 

Fraternally, Mr. Nolan is a popular member of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; the 
Knights of Columbus; the Wyomissing Club, of which 
he has been president, director and treasurer; and 
the Berkshire Club. In politics he is a staunch 
Democrat, but does not care to accept office. In re- 
ligious affiliation Mr. Nolan is a devout member 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

On November 6, 1906, Mr. Nolan was united in 
marriage with Cora Sembower, a daughter of Clar- 
ence H. and Emma Lou Sembower, old and prom- 
inent residents of this city. Mrs. Nolan is a lady of 
true refinement and culture, and is one of the most 
popular and well-loved matrons of Reading's highest 
social circles. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of such men 
as Mr. Nolan to a city, at least during their lifetime. 
We cannot measure what they are doing or pro- 
portion them according to their specific businesses. 
Their influence ramifies throughout the whole com- 
mercial and industrial life of the community in which 
they reside, extending itself to the whole social 
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economy. Laudable ambition has actuated him in all 
of his career and brought him to a prominent place 
among the best known, most Progressive and highly 
esteemed business men of this part of the State. 





ALBERT N., BURKHOLDER, who is a leading 
figure in the progress of journalism in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, comes of a family long identified with 
the progress of this State. Hans Burghalter, a Men- 
nonite preacher, was the pioneer of this family in 
America, having been the leader of a great tide of 
emigration from Switzerland in the year 1717, These 
were loyal adherents of the Mennonite faith, who had 
been persecuted without mercy in their native. land, 
but rather than forego the tenets of their religion 
had left home and country to seek asylum in the 
“land of the Free.” Keeping together in their coloni- 
zation activities in America, this entire company of 
Mennonites settled the Conestoga Valley, a beautiful 
region in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Only one 
larger company of Mennonites sought and settled in 
this region, there being 1,709 people under the leader- 
ship of Hans Herr. Hans Burghalter was a member 
of a family which had been devout Mennonites ever 
since Menno Simons founded this religion nearly four 
hundred years ago, and as a leader of progress in 
public life-as well as in his church, Hans Burghalter 
became a figure of significance in the early interests 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Although believers in 
peace according to the teachings of their religion, the 
descendants of Hans Burghalter have figured in every 
war of the colonies and Republic since their arrival 
here, and Captain Peter Burghalter, who won his rank 
in the Revolutionary War, was a member of the first 
legislative body of Pennsylvania known as the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Albert N. Burkholder, a direct descendant of Hans 
Burghalter (the spelling of the name having been 
revised during the subsequent period), was born at 
Mill Creek, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 1, 1861. Coming to Reading, Pennsylvania, at 
an early age, he attended the public schools, and 
gifted with unusual mental Capacity, he was ad- 
mitted to high school at the age of thirteen years. 
In his sophomore year in high school he was the 
publisher of the first periodical issued by the Read- 
ing High School. The scope of this sheet was nat- 
urally entirely within the institution, but, undoubtedly, 
this activity bore its influence in determining the 
trend of Mr. Burkholder’s career. He apprenticed 
himself to the printing trade at the age of sixteen 
years, entering the office of the Reading “Eagle,” 
where he served an apprenticeship of four years. 
This mastery of the mechanical departments of the 
newspaper business became widely useful to Mr. 
Burkholder in his future activities in the editorial 
offices. Colonel Jesse G. Hawley, who founded the 
“Eagle” and was for many years its proprietor and 
editor, promoted the young man to a position on 
his staff of reporters, and Mr. Burkholder became not 
only useful and efficient as a news gatherer, graphic 
and fluent as a writer, but tireless in his endeavors 
to promote the welfare of the people. The desk 
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of the city editor was turned over to him in the 
course of time and this he ably filled for nearly 
fifteen years. His work in that connection was the 
more noteworthy since the ‘“Eagle’s” policy from its 
inception was exhaustive attention to local activities, 
many columns of local news being published in every 
edition. John D. Missimer became editor of the 
“Eagle” during Mr. Burkholder’s activity as city edi- 
tor, and it has been said that Mr: Missimer “set a 
new and higher standard than ever in the presenta- 


tion of those news features which have made the 


paper a household word in a large section of Eastern 
Pennsylvania.” Mr. Burkholder succeeded Mr. Mis- 
simer in the editorial chair in 1906 and has since been 
active in this office, directing the policy of the paper 
and thereby, in a large measure, governing the trend 
of public thought and holding aloft the standards of 
public endeavor. When Mr. Burkholder was an ap- 
prentice in the “Eagle” office the newspaper was a 
six column, four-page sheet, handled entirely by 
methods now-absolete. Today it is a large, well- 
made-up and progressive paper, turned off from mod- 
ern presses, and presenting an appearance which 
would do credit to a metropolitan daily. 

Mr. Burkholder is identified with various branches 
of organized advance, being a member of the Read- 
ing Press Club, the Pennsylvania German Society and 
the Berks County Historical Society. He has written 
much on historical topics, and his collection of his- 
torical works, both books and manuscripts, partic- 
ularly those concerning the early settlement of this 
part of the State, form a valuable group of data 
which it would be difficult to duplicate. Mr. Burk- 
holder feels a deep interest in all that: pertains to 
local advance and is one of the broadly significant 
men of the day in Reading, Pennsylvania. 





HIESTER BUCHER, M. D.—For almost two 
centuries there has been a Dr. Bucher in Eastern 
Pennsylvania to minister to the physical ailments of 
the district’s people, and the passing of the years has 
brought into existence a family tradition of profes- 
sional service that has few parallels in medical 
history. In the person of Dr. Hiester Bucher, Read- 
ing has long had a representative of this notable line 
in her medical fraternity, and through extensive pri- 
vate practice and institutional work he has splendidly 
carried forward the professional and personal stand- 
ards of an honored name. 

The founder of this line of the Bucher family was 
Dr. Benedict Bucher, who, with his brother, Hannes 
Bucher, came to America from Bern, Switzerland, 
about 1750, settling with many of their countrymen 
in Cocalico, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. This 
descent continues through Dr. Benedict (2) Bucher, 
born in Cocalico Township, Lebanon County, Aug- 
ust 7,, 1759;;and sdied- May; 1830: |-He became’ a 
Prominent medical practitioner and leader in local 
affairs in the present Cornwall Township, Lebanon 
County, and married Susanna Mohler, born January 
29, 1704, died September 1, 1827. Their son, Dr. 
Christian Bucher, was born in Cornwall Township, 
Lebanon County, April 16, 1796, and died December 
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22, 1860. He married Mary Valentine, and they 
were the parents of Dr. Isaac Reily Bucher, born 
August 22, 1832, father of Dr. Hiester Bucher, of this 
review. Dr. I. Reily Bucher married, October 2, 
1860, Mary Elizabeth Hiester, and from 1861 to 1876 
was a highly regarded medical practitioner of Schaef- 
ferstown, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. In 1876 
he moved to Lebanon, where he resided up to the 
time of his death in 1917, 

Dr. Hiester Bucher was born in Schaefferstown, 
Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, December Sel 87h: 
In 1889 he completed his public school training with 
graduation from the Lebanon High School, after 
which he entered Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in 1893, and that of Master of Science from the same 
institution in 1896. In 1897 he was also awarded his 
degree in medicine by the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and after one year 
abroad, during which he pursued post-graduate work 
at the University of Vienna and completed short 
courses at Berlin and Dresden, he returned to the 
United States, coming to Reading in September, 
1899. 

Dr. Bucher’s practice has followed general lines, 
and for the first eight years of his Reading residence 
he was assistant surgeon at the Reading Hospital, 
then filled the post of surgeon for six years. At the 
present time he has official identification with the 
general welfare as Director of Medical Inspection of 
the Reading public schools, an office to which he was 
elected in 1912 and in which he has diligently served 
the community. In his private practice he has acquir- 
ed a large and loyal following, and his standing in 
his profession is that to be confidentially expected 
from a practitioner whose background is that of four 
generations of his direct line engaged in medical work. 
The name of Bucher, from 1750 to 1923, has meant all 
that is finest in devotion to a high calling, beyond 
which no professional goal is attainable. Dr. Bucher 
is a member of numerous professional societies, in- 
cluding the American Medical Association, the Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society, the Berks County 
Medical Society, and the Reading Medical Club. 

Dr. Bucher’s fraternal affiliations are Masonic, and 
he holds membership in St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 
27, Royal Arch Masons; Reading Commandery, No. 
42, Knights Templar; and Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is a 
communicant of the Second Reformed Church, of 
Reading. 

Dr. Bucher married, in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
September 29, 1898, Vara Kalbach, daughter of Isaac 
and Sarah (Staudt) Kalbach, and their children are 
as follows: 1. Mary Elizabeth, born November 10, 
1900. 2. Hiester Kalbach, born Mayol Baris05.i 3: 
Vara Valentine, born September 24, 1907, died March 
11, 1912. 4. Thomas Forbes, born October 30, 1910. 





WELLINGTON MAYBEURY BERTOLET—In 
legal circles in Reading, Pennsylvania, and, indeed, 


throughout Berks County, the name of Wellington: 
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Maybeury Bertolet holds a broadly noteworthy posi- 
tion, and in his steady progress through the past 
score of years he has not only won personal success 
but has contributed in a constructive way to the 
general welfare and advance of the people. Affili- 
ated with financial, civic, military and social en- 
deavors, his name holds wide significance to the city 
and its people. 

The Bertolet family traces back to the nobility of 
France to very early days and was originally from 
Brittany. The American branch of the family is 
descended from a line which settled in Picardy, an 
old province adjoining the present section now known 
as the North of France. Picardy was bounded on 
the north and west by the English Channel. This 
branch of the family became Protestants, and during 
the persecution of the Huguenots, following the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), took re- 
fuge in Bern, Switzerland, later going to the Lutheran 
Palatinate, whence they emigrated. In direct line 
from the pioneer settler of Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Benneville Fisher Bertolet, Mr. Bertolet’s 
father, became a prominent figure in this section, and 
was for many years active as a railway executive, 
filling large responsibilities in this line of public 
service. He is a veteran of the Civil War, having 
served in Durell’s Battery. He married Elizabeth 
Stephen, who is now deceased. 

Wellington Maybeury Bertolet was born in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, April 10, 1881. Following his 
elementary studies, he entered the Reading High 
School, from which he was graduated in the class 
of 1900, and taking up his higher studies at Harvard 
University, he won his A. B. in three years, and then 
spent a year in the Harvard Law School, after which 
he continued his legal studies in the office of Baer, 
Snyder & Zieber. Mr. Bertolet has been active in 
the practice of law in Reading since his admission 
to the bar in Berks County, and he has gone forward 
with more than usual success. His natural ability, 
supplemented by his excellent preparations for his 
work, gives him a comprehensive equipment for his 


responsibilities, and he has for many years held an 


assured position in his chosen field of endeavor. Afal- 
iated with the world of finance as a director of the 
Farmers’ National Bank, Mr. Bertolet has served for 
a number of years as city solicitor of Reading, and is 
also a member of the Reading School Board. Active 
in military affairs during the World War, he is now 
a member of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, with the rank of captain. During the World 
War, Mr. Bertolet served as secretary of Draft Board 
No. 2, of the city of Reading, as inspector of Draft 
boards of the State of Pennsylvania, and as a member 
of the Naval Intelligence Department. 

Mr. Bertolet’s social affiliations include member- 
ship in the Wyomissing Club, of Reading; Berkshire 
Country Club, University Club, both also of Reading; 
University Club, of Philadelphia; Harvard Club, of 
Philadelphia; and the Harvard Club, of New York 
He is a member of the Episcopal church. 

Wellington Maybeury Bertolet married, in Reading, 
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Pennsylvania, September 25, 1907, Helen Fletcher 
Jones, daughter of Frederick Selden and Alice (Har- 
rod) Jones. Mr. and Mrs. Bertolet are the parents 
of two children: 1. Frederick Jones, born October 
& AQ: .2...Jean DeBenneville, born December 5, 
1913. The Bertolet family reside at No. 1541 Mineral 
Spring Road, Reading. 





EDWARD GLASSER, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has won a prominent position in the business world 
of Berks County, and, indeed, of Pennsylvania, for in 
his presidency of the Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, ince 
he is filling large responsibilities and achieving marked 
success. A man of practical training and experience, 
with the natural business ability which counts for 
high achivement in any field, Mr. Glasser has given 
his name permanent significance to the People of 
Reading and holds the esteem and confidence of all, 
He is a son of the late Aaron and Kathryn (Fox) 
Glasser, well known residents of Sinking Spring, 
Pennsylvania, for many years. 

Edward Glasser was born in Sinking Spring, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1887, Receiving a practical education in 
the local public and high schools, he mastered the 
machinist’s trade, devoting to his apprenticeship a 
period of five years. In addition to learning the gen- 
eral application of mechanical principles, he specialized 
in those lines of mechanical construction which have 
to do with the knitting industry, and his early experi- 
ence was in the manufacture of hosiery.. In 1911, 
Mr. Glasser founded the Glasser Hosiery Mills, Ine; 
later receiving as his associates S. H. Pursell, as 
vice-president, and D. E. Pursell, as treasurer and 
Organizing the Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, Inc. This en- 
terprise was quickly recognized as a growing concern, 
and its progress through the subsequent period, now 
upwards of fourteen years, has been steady and at the 
Same time rapid. In the manufacture of full-fashioned 
hosiery, this concern is taking a leading position in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and with an excellent lo- 
cation at the corner of Twelfth and Bern streets, 
the company is developing to one of large importance. 
They now occupy a fine manufacturing plant of the 
most modern construction and of large floor space, 
the main part of the building being three stories in 
height, while an extensive. section of the structure 
is one-story high. In his leadership of the interest, 
Mr. Glasser follows progressive. and ever broader 
lines, and he is numbered among the thoroughly 
representative business executives of the present day 
in Berks County. His business interests largely com- 
mand his time, but he holds membership in Lodge 
No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he 
holds the thirty-second degree; and Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
He is a member of the Berkshire Country and the 
Wyomissing clubs, both of Reading. His religious 
affiliation is with the First Reformed Church of 
Reading. 

Edward Glasser married, May 30, 1910, at Reading, 
Clara M. Grill, daughter of Daniel M. and Mary 
(Matz) Grill. Mr. and Mrs. Glasser are the parents 


of two children: Wilfred, and Edward. Mrs. Glasser 
is a member of a family prominent in Berks County 
for many generations, early settlers of Cumru Town- 
ship. The family has been identified with agricultural 
advance for many years, and Daniel M. Grill during 
his active lifetime, was Jargely engaged in the dairy- 
ing business. The Matz family is also one of prom- 
inence, and traces into the well known Straub family 
through Mrs. Glasser’s maternal grandmother. 





FREDERIC P, HELLER—A noteworthy figure 
in the business life of Reading, Pennsylvania, for 
many years, and until recently one of the most ven- 
erable and highly honored citizens of Reading, Fred- 
eric P. Heller was one of the substantial, broad- 
gauged, forward-looking citizens whose practical en- 
deavors did much for the welfare of the people and 
for the physical growth of this section. Winning 
success in early life in one line of endeavor, he later 
became a leader in another field, and is best re- 
membered as a lumber merchant and in real estate 
development work. Always giving his aid to any 
worthy effort of civic, patriotic or benevolent nature, 
Mr. Heller’s entire career was filled with useful and 
commendable deeds, and thus his name is fittingly 
inscribed on these permanent records of Berks 
County. 

The Heller family has been in America for more 
than a century and a half, Mr. Heller’s great-grand- 
father, Ludwig Heller, having come from Germany 
in 1763. He became at once a resident of Reading, 
where he remained permanently, and in his subse- 
quent career won large prominence and great wealth. 
His son, Frederic Heller, was a saddler by trade, and 
acquired much property. He was a Whig by political 
convictions, and was an early member of Lodge No. 
62, Free and Accepted Masons, of which, in 1796, he 
was treasurer. A leading member of the Lutheran 
Church, he served on the building committee during 
the erection of the church edifice which still stands at 
the corner of Sixth and Washington streets. The 
death of Frederic Heller occurred in 1837, when he 
was about seventy years of age. He married Cath- 
erine Bright, whose brother, Michael Bright, was a 
famous figure of that day, and Frederic Heller be- 
came the father of sixteen children, of whom ten grew 
to maturity. 

George Heller, son of Frederic and Catherine 
(Bright) Heller, was born in the year 1800 and lived 
to the age of eighty-six years. Educated in the insti- 
tutions of Reading, he became a watchmaker and 
silversmith, following this line of activity until his 
death. Politically a Whig in his early years, he was 
one of the the majority of Whigs who organized the 
Republican Party and supported the principles of this 
party faithfully throughout his lifetime. George 
Heller married (first) Catherine Smith, her death 
occurring in 1837, at the age of twenty-five years, 
leaving three sons: Frederic P., of whom further; 
Joseph, and James, all now deceased. George Heller 
married (second) Caroline Kern, and they were the 
parents of six children, three sons and_ three 
daughters. ; 
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Frederic P. Heller was born in the city of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, in 1834. Receiving his early .edu- 
cation in a subscription school of which Professor 
Henry F. Felix was the dean, he later attended the 
public schools, then learned watch-making with his 
father, in which he was active for a time. Other 
interests later commanded his attention. Establishirig 
‘a lumber business at the corner of Second and Penn 
streets, he continued at the head of this enterprise 
for fully thirty years, then sold out, the purchaser 
being George F. Lance. Still continuing in the same 
field, Mr. Heller, with several associates, founded the 
Central Lumber Company, now one of the important 
concerns of its kind in Reading, with yards on Wal- 
nut Street. Until his death Mr. Heller was a very 
heavy stockholder in this concern, and its activities 
in the way of real estate development were largely in 
his hands, Practically all the homes on Walnut Street 
standing between Thorn and Second streets were built 
by this efficient executive, and other sections also 
were developed under his leadership, including West 
Buttonwood Street, upon which he built forty homes, 
Tulpehocken Street, where he built six, and twelve 
on Heller Street. These dwellings houses were sold 
at prices between $1,250 and $3,000, these prices 
covering very comfortable and even handsome cottage 
homes at that period, while in recent years building 
costs have greatly increased. Mr. Heller, however, 
owned many of the houses and rented them until his 
death. In his work in this field his breadth of use- 
fulness was perhaps most deeply appreciated by the 
people, for many working men were thereby able 
to secure homes and become independent house- 
holders who would not otherwise have succeeded in 
owning their place of residence. 

This general activity was not the only line along 
which Frederic P. Heller promoted or led the public 
advance. He was Particularly interested in the fire 
department, having joined the Junior Fire Company 
at the age of sixteen years, He retained his member- 
ship in this organization until his death, when he was 
the oldest member in the department. Called to the 
municipal government as president of the Board of 
Trade in 1905, he bore a constructive part in the 
Progress of the community, and his work on the 
school board covered the period of his residence in 
the old Northeast Ward and a part of that in the 
Fifth Ward. For many years he was a member of the 
Board of Water Commissioners, and at various times 
served as a delegate to county conventions. Fratern- 
ally affiliated with Lodge No. 62, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, he had the distinction of becoming 
treasurer of this organization and served in that 
office in 1896, one hundred years after his grand- 
father was elected to the same office in the same 
lodge. Continuing in the office of treasurer for about 
a quarter of a century, Mr. Heller served in other 
offices in this body, including that of Master. He 
was further a member of Reading Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, of which at one time he was High 
Priest; Reading Commandery, Knights Templar, of 
which he was a former Eminent Commander; and 
was also a member of the Lodge of Perfection, 





Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; and Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
He was further affiliated with the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows and the Knights of the Golden 
Eagle; was one of the organizers and the first presi- 
dent of the Washington Library, filling this office of 
honor and distinction for fifty years or more. He 
built his handsome residence at Nos. 234-36 Penn 
Street, where he lived for many years, and also main- 


_ tained a beautiful country home in Muhlenberg Town- 


ship, near the Bernhart reservoir. He also built and 
owned Brighter Hotel, which has been called one of 
the most up-to-date hotels in Pennsylvania, 

Frederic P. Heller married (first), in 1859, Rose 
E. Snyder, who died in 1909, and was a daughter of 
Solomon L, Snyder. Mr. and Mrs. Heller were the 
parents of two daughters: 1. Kate, wife of W. A. 
Huff, of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, their children 
being: George F., William <A,, Jr., Rose, Edith and 
Catherine. 2. Carrie S., wife of William H. Kessler, 
of Reading, and their children numbered four: Fred 
H., Rose C., Anna M., and Catherine. Frederic P. 
Heller married (second), in Reading, Bertha Jeanette 
Wilhelm, who was born in Berks County, and was 
a daughter of James and Isabelle (Clemens) Wil- 
helm, esteemed residents of Berks County, both now 
deceased. Mrs. Heller is active in church work, and 
a prominent member of the Order of the Eastern 
Star and Women’s Auxiliary. ; 


aoe Se Se a 

CAPTAIN PHILIP BISSINGER—A venerable 
and honored figure in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
is Captain Philip Bissinger, whose lifelong interest in 
music has endeared him to the people and made 
history in musical circles in Reading and Vicinity. 
In the manufacturing world and in military affairs 
Captain Bissinger’s record stands among the leaders 
of advance in this section, and as a genial, broad- 
visioned man of generous heart and forward-looking 
spirit, he is held in the highest esteem by the people 
of Reading. A member of a distinguished family of 
Germany, he is a son of George Bissinger, who was 
born in Germany and came to America in the early 
fifties, locating in Baltimore, Maryland, about 1855. 
George Bissinger was a brilliant musician and taught 
music in Baltimore until his death, which occurred 
in 1866. He was a member of the Second Bavarian 
Regiment, in the German Imperial Army, in his youth. 
He married Elizabeth Blaul, also a native of Germany. 
Captain Philip Bissinger, son of these parents, was 
born in Duerkheim, Germany, and received his early 
education in his birthplace. The family coming to 
America when he was about thirteen years of age and 
landing at New York, Mr. Bissinger completed his 
Studies at private schools in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
which he attended for several years. There, in addi- 
tion to the classics, he studied music and completed 
a splendid musical education under his father’s in- 
struction. His first business experience was in a 
clerical position, which he filled until his enlistment 
for service in the Civil War. This occurred on Sep- 


tember 18, 1861, when he became a member of the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
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fantry, asa private, then color bearer, the governor of 
the State presenting the colors at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and was later Promoted to the rank of 
sergeant-major, enlisting for three years, It was 
against his mother’s will that he should join the army, 
but his blood was fired with the military spirit of the 
hour and he served with such brilliant distinction that 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant of Com- 
pany F, in January, 1863, after serving as sergeant- 
major for one year, then was promoted to captain 
in December, 1863: 
until receiving the rank of lieutenant, carried the flag, 
after which he served in the Pioneer Brigade for four 
months. He then asked to be transferred to his own 
regiment, and his request was granted in May, 1863. 
The Seventy-ninth Pennsylvania was known as a 
Rifle Regiment, and saw active service at Chick- 
amauga, Perryville, Stone River, Lookout Mountain, 
Chattanooga, and other minor engagements. Captain 
Bissinger then went to Atlanta, and also saw service 
at Jonesboro and Murfreesboro, He received his 
honorable discharge September 12, 1864. 

His youth thus spent in the service of his adopted 
country, Captain Bissinger returned to civilian life 
and became interested in mercantile affairs in Read- 
ing. He became one of the most widely known café 
executives and owners ‘in Berks County; from the 
beginning he maintained his enterprise according to 
the highest standards and in the most excellent taste, 
and attracted a patronage not only very extensive and 
lucrative, but from the highest society. Later years 
saw his successful activity in the brewery business, 
first as organizer of the Reading Brewing Company 
and later as manager and director of this concern. 
In 1895 Captain Bissinger sold his café to Wellington 
B. Krick, an old employee, and spent about a year 
in an extended visit among friends in his native land, 
also in touring Europe, visiting the leading points of 
interest on the Continent. His business life there- 
after felt the impetus of the breadth of information 
acquired in that period of sight-seeing when naturally 
other enterprises in his own field would come more or 
less closely to his attention. He was considered one 
of the thoroughly efficient executives of his day 
during the remainder of his business activity until his 
retirement. 

It is in musical circles in Berks County that Captain 
Bissinger is most deeply honored and appreciated 
for his talent as a singer and his genius as a. dir- 
ector. Few musical organizations have existed in 
Reading in the past sixty years without feeling the 
encouragement and support of Captain Bissinger. 
From the year 1864, for nearly fifteen years, he was 
a leading member of the Reading Maennerchor, and 
it is a definite appraisal of his ability that even in 
those early years of his career he was made assistant 
musical director of this organization. The Maen- 
nerchor was eventually united with the Harmonie 
Gesangverein, then considered one of the leading 
musical organizations of the State of Pennsylvania 
and much older. Some years later the two societies 
were re-organized under the name of Harmonie 
Maennerchor and Captain Bissinger was made dir- 


‘tion of the Germania Orchestra, 


He served in many battles, and 


ector of the new organization. The Standing of this 
musical society was of the highest and it held rank 
with those of New York and Boston, many cities 
at distant points seeking their services when a Partic- 
ularly fine program was desired. Continuing as dir- 
ector until the year. 1879, he declined re-election, for 
he had meanwhile become interested in the organiza- 
He personally chose 
the instruments for this orchestra and they frequently 
united with the Ringgold Band, forming an orchestra 
of thirty-six artists. In 1876 the Harmonie Maen- 
nerchor and Germania Orchestra received a special 
invitation to render a program at the Centennial in 
Philadelphia, and upon this occasion the perfection of 
their technique was praised by masters of music from 
all parts of the world. In 1879 Captain Bissinger 
organized the Philharmonic Society, directing its con- 
certs until 1883, and still retained a deep interest in 
the progress of these organizations during the suc- 
ceeding years when business commanded his time 
more fully. Upon his retirement from business Cap- 
tain Bissinger resumed his connection with various 
musical organizations and is still an honored guest on 
every occasion where they appear, also at their 
regular meetings. 

The public affairs of the city of Reading have also 
felt the influence of Captain Bissinger’s aid and co- 
operation, and in 1891 he served as park commissioner, 
continuing in that office for some six years in the 
northeastern division of the city. His removal to his 
new residence in the southeastern section in 1897 
led him to sever his connection with the commission. 
For many years a prominent member of the Keim 
Post, No. 76, Grand Army of the Republic, he has 
also been a leader in the Loyal Legion and the 
Veteran Legion, as well as the Army of the Cum- 
berland. For more than forty years he was a leading 
figure in the Masonic Order and was a leader in the 
movement which resulted in the organization of Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He has the distinction of having designed 
the hall which forms the headquarters of this organ- 
ization and which was erected in 1904. In every 
phase of his broad and progressive career Captain 
Bissinger has revealed to the world such ability as is 
all too rarely given to any one man. His contribu- 
tion to the world of music is one of permanence as 
well as dignity and beauty, and his name stands 
among the foremost names on the records of advance 
in Berks County. 





JOHN wW. KAUFFMAN, M. D.—Prominently 
identified with medical and surgical advance in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, Dr. John W. Kauffman, of 
Reading, has for many years been much sought in his 
speciality and his institutional experience, and his 
private practice has been a record of splendid achieve- 
ment as well. Dr. Kauffman was trained in the in- 
stitutions of his native State, and his affiliations in 
the profession are of the highest. He is a son of 


Frank H. and Annie E, (Frey) Kauffman, residents 
of Green Bay, Virginia, for a number of years. 
John W. Kauffman was born at Hazleton, Penn- 
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sylvania, April 15, 1873. The family removing to 
Norristown, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing his boyhood, he was graduated from the Norris- 
town High School in the class of 1889-90. Later 
entering the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, he 
was graduated in the class of 1894, and meanwhile 
taking up his medical preparations, he was graduated 
from Jefferson Medical College in the class of 1896, 
On October 6th of the same year, Dr. Kauffman 
opened his offices in Reading and established himself 


in practice, his first location being at No. 716 North | 


Eleventh Street. Remaining there for about nine 
months, he was able to secure more desirable quarters 
at No. 728 North Eleventh Street and there practiced 
for three years. In 1900 he purchased his present 
home at No. 814 North Eleventh Street and is still 
located here, his offices being in his residence. Dr. 
Kauffman commands an extensive practice along gen- 
eral lines of medical and surgical advance, but special- 
izes in obstetrics, and for a number of years has been 
active as obstetrician at the Reading Hospital. He is 
now one of the oldest members of the staff of this 
institution in point of length of service, having been 
continuously active on its staff for a period of twenty- 
three years. His success is widely recognized both 
in the profession and among the laity, and particularly 
along the line of his speciality he is’ most highly 
esteemed. During the World War, Dr. Kauffman 
served as examining physician of Local Draft Board, 
No. 3, of Reading, and at all times bears a con- 
structive and progressive part in the public advance. 
He is affiliated with the business world as a director 
of the Reading Tribune Company. Dr. Kauffman is 
a fellow of the American College of Surgeons, the 
American Medical Association, the State, City and 


County Medical Societies, and the Philadelphia Med- - 


ical Club. Fraternally he is affiliated with Lodge No. 
63, Free and Accepted Masons; also with the Chapter, 
Commandery and Shrine; the Tall Cedars of Lebanon, 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Americans, and the Order of 
Knights of Friendship. He is a member of St. 
Thomas’ Reformed Church, of which he is a trustee. 

Dr. Kauffman married, June 4, 1901, at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Bertha M. Hassman, daughter of Frank 
and Eva (Bitting) Hassman. Dr. and Mrs. Kauffman 
are the parents of two children: 1. Frank, born 
February 18, 1904. 2. John, born March 19, 1910. 





CHARLES D. BURKEY—A noteworthy figure in 
the world of finance in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
is Charles D. Burkey, who is treasurer of the Ham- 
burg Savings and Trust Company, of Hamburg. Mr. 
Burkey’s entire life has been spent in this community, 
which is also his birthplace, and his leadership of 
various branches of community advance is a con- 
Structive force of permanent value. He comes of a 


distinguished family for a number of generations 
Prominent in Pennsylvania, the immigrant ancestor 
having come to this country before the middle of 
the eighteenth century from Hesse-Cassel, locating in 
Bern Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. This 
Pioneer, Jacob Burkey, crossed the ocean on the good 


ship “Hope,” landing at Philadelphia, August 28, 
1733. He became owner of desirable property, and 
his son, Jacob (2) Burkey, was born in Upper Bern 
Township, where he died in the Burkey homestead 
in 1819. His wife's family name was Geissler, and 


-of their seven children, of whom only the youngest 


was a daughter, Daniel Burkey was the fifth and 
the next in line. : : ae 

Daniel Burkey was born November 30, 1789, in 
Upper Bern Township, where he died in’ 1866. A 
shoemaker and later a weaver, he also maintained 
agricultural activities, and married Susanna Bautch, 
daughter of Frederick Bautch, and of their nine chil- 
dren, Peter Burkey was the fifth child and the third 
son. 

Peter Burkey was born March 7, 1826, in Upper 
Bern Township, and died at Hamburg, Berks County, 
May 27, 1903. Reared a carpenter, he chose the 
finer classes of work and became a cabinet-maker, 
eventually developing an important furniture establish- 
ment, where the beauty and quality of his product 
became so widely recognized that it was necessary to 
employ several workmen. He was a man of tire- 
less industry, and it is said that in the early years of 
his enterprise he was accustomed to walking twelve 
miles twice a day to look over his lumber. He 
had much to do with the early development of Ham- 
burg, becoming a founder of the Hamburg Savings 
Bank, of which. for several years he was president. 
He was also identified with the Windsor Water 
Company, as a stockholder and director, and was 
a prominent member of the First Reformed Church. 
He married, in 1850, Hannah Deysher, daughter of 
John Deysher, who served as county commissioner 
(1834-37). Of their three children, the eldest, Wil- 
liam F., is the father of Charles D. Burkey, whose 
name entitles this review. 

William F. Burkey, son of Peter and Hannah 
(Deysher) Burkey, became a student in the local high 
school at the age of nine years, and at seventeen had 
completed a brilliant education. Learning the trade 
of cabinet-maker under his father's instructions, he 
worked with his father until death removed the 
founder of the business, then, with his younger broth- 
er, Daniel A. Burkey, he continued the activities of 
the plant, developing it extensively. The brothers 
built a four-story structure, 26 x 90 feet in ground 
dimensions, where they manufactured furniture and 
carpets in variety. The scope of their business ex- 
tended throughout the upper part of Berks County, 
and William F. Burkey also was active as undertaker 
and embalmer in this section. An accomplished mus- 
ician, he was a member of the Hamburg Cornet Band, 
of which M. H. Schollenberger was director, also 
of the Hamburg Band, Dr. William Harris, director, 
and played solo cornet. “He also organized (1883) 
and led Burkey’s Band, of Hamburg, which grew 
to an organization of thirty-five pieces and which 
all his sons eventually joined. Mr. Burkey’s leisure 
interests were of an educational nature, and at one 
time he traveled for several months abroad, visiting 
the leading countries of Europe. 

Fraternally, Mr. Burkey was afhliated with Vaux 
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Lodge, No. 406, Free and Accepted Masons, of which 
he was twice elected as its Master, and at the time 
of his death was serving as secretary; Reading Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay Commandery, 
No. 9, Knights Templar; Reading Lodge of Per- 
fection; Philadelphia Consistory, Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite; and Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He was further 
identified as a member of Ontelaunee Tribe, Improved 
Order of Red Men, of which he was treasurer; and 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America, serving for a 
number of years on the degree team. William F. 
Burkey married, October 6, 1873, Elgiva A. Derr, 
daughter of Benneville and Mary (Hill) Derr, and 
they were the parents of four sons: 1. Charles De 
of further mention. 2. Peter H., educated in the 
public and high schools, also learned the trade of 
cabinet-maker under his father’s preceptorship, after 
which he entered Eastman’s Business College, at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and is now active as pay- 
ing-teller of the Seaboard National Bank, of New 


_ York. He married Laura Hopkins, and they reside 


in Brooklyn, New York. 3. William D., a graduate 
of Dickinson College in the class of 1902, and an 
owner of an important industry of Leesport, Penn- 
sylvania; married Sally Altenderfer. 4. Edward Berd 
graduate of Hamburg High School, class of 1903, 
after which he entered Dickinson College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1908. 
Charles D. Burkey, son of William F. and Elgiva 
A. (Derr) Burkey, was born at Hamburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, October 30, 1875. His education was received 


’ in the local public and high schools and he was an 


honored graduate of the latter. His early business 
experience was with the same institution of which he 
is now an esteemed executive. Entering the Ham- 
burg Savings and Trust Company in 1892, in the 
capacity of bookkeeper, he rose first to the position 
of teller, then was later made assistant cashier and 
eventually became treasurer of the concern. Mr. 
Burkey is universally known in Hamburg and in this 
section of Berks County, and by all who come in 
touch with his activities he is considered one of the 
thoroughly representative and noteworthy financial 
executives of the day. He is a director of the Trust 
Company, of which he also is treasurer, and his 
endeavors in the period of more than thirty years 
during which he has been a part of the organization 
have meant much to the community and the people. 
Mr. Burkey carries his thoroughly progressive and 
forward looking spirit into every phase of public ad- 
vance, and, supporting the Republican Party, he bears 
a constructive part in its progress. He rarely, how- 
ever, accepts official responsibility in public affairs, 
although for eighteen years he has served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. Mr. Burkey was a 
member of the Pennsylvania National Guard from 
1892-95, serving in the Fourth Regiment, Drum Corps. 
He is prominent in fraternal circles, holding member- 
ship in all the Masonic bodies, and is also a member of 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, and the Masonic Club, of Hamburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of the American and 


State Bankers’ associations, and is a prominent fig- 
ure of the Wyomissing Club, of Reading. His re- 
ligious affiliation is with the First Reformed Church, 

Charles D, Burkey married, at Hamburg, Penn- 
sylvania, June 27, 1899, Bessie Confer, who was born 
in Hamburg, and is a daughter of Nathan and Emily 
(Geiger) Confer, both natives and esteemed residents 
of Berks County, Pennsylvania. 





HON. WILLIAM RICK—For lasting influence in 
the right direction, few names have meant more to 
the city of Reading than that of the Hon. William 


Rick, who as a leading lawyer of Berks County, a 


man of benevolent and useful activities, and one of 
the foremost citizens of Reading, left the stamp of a 
noble personality on the local progress of his time, 
and gave to the world a record of noteworthy achieve- 
ment. Mr. Rick’s early death, in the forty-first year of 
his age, cut down a career of brilliance which still 
held the greatest promise when he was in the zenith 
of his powers, and removed from the city of Reading 
one of the best known and most highly-esteemed 
men of his day. Not every citizen is as widely 
recognized for his true worth as was the Hon. William 
Rick, yet his modesty kept him always a man among 
men, and thereby his influence with his fellow-beings 
was widened and strengthened. His only public ser- 
vice throughout his entire career was the highest local 
office in the gift of the people, and as mayor of 
Reading for a period of four years, he is remembered 


as one of the most important influences for the prog- . 


ress of the city in the early years of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Rick was a son of Garrick M. Fisher 
and Sarah Ann (Beyerle) Rick, his father active as 
a merchant of Bethel, Pennsylvania, throughout his 
career. 

William Rick was born at Bethel, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, July 28, 1876. His education was be- 
gun in the public schools of Bethel, and at the age of 
twelve years he entered Kutztown Norma! School. 
This marked the brilliant mentality which mapped 
out a life of usefulness and governed his every step of 
progress. He was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, at the age of seven- 
teen years, but this did not satisfy him, for the pro- 


-fession of the law was the goal of his ambition. 


The attainment of his higher education was largely 
Mr. Rick’s own work and he made his legal prepara- 
tions in the offices of Howard Jacobs, a prominent 
attorney and counselor-at-law of that day. Admitted 
to the bar of his native State in August, 1897, when 
less than a month past his twenty-first birthday, Mr. 
Rick later covered a post-graduate course at Yale 
University School of Law, where he spent one year, 
and took honors. In 1898 Mr. Rick opened offices 
on Court Street, in Reading, and practiced thereafter 
in this city, removing to a better location at No. 
926 Court Street, a number of years before his death. 
He followed general lines of advance, and was active 
independently under his own name until becoming 
mayor of the city, then, following his return to his 
profession, formed the firm of Rick & Nichols, Frank 
Nichols being associated with him as a partner. Mr. 
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Rick’s exhaustive familiarity with legal precedent and 
procedure, his large ability as an advocate, and his 
far-sighted wisdom as a counselor, all contributed to 
the great success which attended his efforts. He was 
withal a man of peculiarly retiring nature; self-as- 
sertion was foreign to his tastes or inclinations, his 
inspirations in all his endeavors having been the 
maintenance of right and justice, the promotion of 
the welfare and prosperity of the people, and the 
ultimate good of all. 

Such a nature as this could not fail to attract 
friends, and Mr. Rick became one of the best known 
local professional men. He bore so definite and 
constructive a part in every worthy endeavor of the 
people that he was eventually sought for the mayor- 
ality, not as a politician nor even as a public man, 
but as a citizen in whom the people felt the deepest 
trust and confidence. Everyone who knew the Hon. 
William Rick felt absolute assurance in his probity 
and also in his wisdom and judgment; thus it was 
indeed the voice of the people that called him to a 
position of large responsibility and placed in his hands 
the keeping of the city’s honor. Both in his fulfill- 
ment of the duties devolving upon him and in his 
discharge of the responsibilities of office among the 
city officials of this and other States, Mr. Rick’s 
period of service was eminently dignified and worthy. 
He served continuously from 1908-12, inclusive, and 
many years will pass before the record of his useful- 
ness will be forgotten among the people. In the 
annals of Reading it will never be dimmed. This was 
Mr. Rick’s only public service, but so wisely did he 
fulfill his duties that it was universally recognized as a 
service indeed permanent in its significance. Mr. 


Rick had few affiliations not more or less closely. 


connected with his professional work. He retained 
his membership with the Alpha Tau Omega Fratern- 
ity of Muhlenberg College throughout his lifetime, 
but his love of the home and the quiet pursuits of 
the fireside too closely absorbed his leisure to permit 
of extensive social activity. He was, however, a 
member of several local organizations, although never 
active in their work. His religious connection was 
with the First Presbyterian Church, of Reading. 

Hon. William Rick married, at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, April 20, 1899, Carrie V. Lawshé, daughter of 
Abner Metzger and Margaret (Murray) Lawshé; they 
were the parents of one daughter: Margaret L., who 
received her early education in private schools and 
finished at Wellesley, Massachusetts. Miss Rick is 
now broadly active in social welfare work, and a 
leading figure in the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Mrs. Rick and her daughter survive the 
husband and father, and reside at No. 116 Windsor 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

ese 3 Hesiod ole 

EDWARD YEAGER—A distinguished figure in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, is Edward Yeager, 
whose long and faithful services in the public affairs 
of the city give his name permanent significance to 
every resident of Berks County and stand as a 
record of worthy achievement. An able executive, 


and possessing large administrative ability, Mr. 


Yeager’s choice by his townspeople for the mayor- 
ality of the city of Reading in 1902 placed in the 
highest local office of the municipality one of the 
most devoted men who has ever honored City Hall. 
Other important civic offices have been tendered him 
from time to time, and in each instance his duties 
were performed with efficiency and in a manner above 
criticism. Mr. Yeager’s personal interests are in the 
legal profession, and he is also widely afhliated with 
organized advance in the fraternal world. He is in- 


- deed a thoroughly representative American citizen. 


The Yeager family has been identified with the 
progress of Pennsylvania for three generations, Abra- 
ham Yeager having come to America from Wales 
many years ago. He located first in Philadelphia, but 
not many years thereafter became a resident of Read- 
ing, where he remained throughout the balance of 
his lifetime. Both he and his wife were numbered 
among the honored and worthy residents of this 
city and they reared a numerous family of children. 

Abraham Yeager, son of the pioneer, was born 
in Philadelphia, but early came to Reading with his 
parents. His first business experience was in con- 
fectionery production, and he learned the trade of 
manufacturing candy, after which he opened a store 
at the corner of Fifth and Penn streets. He con- 
ducted this interest for many years, then mastered 
the trade of plumber, which he followed during the 
remainder of his lifetime. Successful in business in- 
terest and a man of keen judgment and sound common 
sense, Abraham Yeager became a very prosperous 
man and was influential in the community. He rep- 
resented the Fifth Ward of Reading at the Dem- 
ocratic County Convention in 1862 and continued 
active in Democratic politics until his death, which 
occurred June 20, 1870. He married Harriet Dickin- 
son, who was born in Myerstown, Lebanon. County, 
this State, daughter of William P. and Phoebe 
(Miller) Dickinson. Mr. and Mrs. Yeager were the 
parents of the following children: 1. Clara E, 2. 
William B., a sheet metal worker, independently 
active. 3. Alice, wife of Henry Heckman, of Oakland, 
California, manufacturer of incubators. 4. tHenty..t., 
a prominent carpet dealer of Reading. 5. Edward, of 
further mention. 6. Pearson N., long identified with 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 7. Albert, de- 
ceased, 8 Phoebe, wife of Harry Krug, who is 
connected with the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 

Edward Yeager, fifth child and third son of these 
parents, was born in Reading, July 26, 1859. His ed- 
ucation was begun in the local schools, and following 
his completion of the grammar schools, he went to 
work as telegraph messenger, also served as a driver 
on the tow path of the canal. For some two years he 
was active in the japanning department of the prom- 
inent local concern known as the Jones & Oakes 
Lock Works, of Reading. He next served on the 
‘canal boat, “Yubadon,” Captain John W. Ringler in 
command. This vessel plied between the upper Sus- 
quehanna coal regions and tide water, and upon 
taking down a cargo of coal, would return with a 
cargo of watermelons. For a time Mr. Yeager was 
identified with the boiler works of Enoch Reazor, 
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in the capacity of rivet heater, but he had other ambi- 
tions, and during all these activities he had con- 
served his resources and accumulated funds with 
which to accomplish his long cherished purpose. 

Securing an opportunity in the office of Daniel and 
James M. Ermentrout, leading attorneys of Reading, 
Mr. Yeager began reading law under their preceptor- 
ship. In January, 1880, he received the appointment 
as court crier, his duties taking him to all courts in the 
city except the Orphan’s Court. In this important 
office he was active for twelve years and fulfilled its 
His legal career has been 
a record of successful endeavor and he holds the 
esteem and confidence of all. 

A Democrat, and strong in his loyalty to the party 
and its policies, Mr. Yeager has been active in polit- 
ical affairs since attaining his majority. He has 
served on both branches of the City Council, repre- 
senting the Sixth Ward, while in the Select Council 
he served on the committees on law, fire, and city 
property. His work was appreciated by the people, 


_as was clearly demonstrated upon his removal to the 


Fifth Ward, a Republican section, where the dominant 
party depended on nearly three hundred votes as a 
minimum majority. Mr. Yeager’s record, however, 
gave him a majority of ninety-six votes when he was 
nominated from this Republican Ward to the City 
Council. Subsequent re-election gave him a majority 
of one hundred and sixteen votes. With this record of 
noteworthy achievement and growing popularity, Mr. 
Yeager was brought forward, in 1896, as his party's 
candidate for mayor. He was defeated by fifty-two 
votes, but later in 1902, he was again nominated 
mayor and was successiully elected. He served the 
city with the rectitude and integrity of the man whose 
every thought is subservient to duty, and following his 


term in the mayor’s chair, he served as city reg- 


istrar, subsequently, also, as city treasurer and revenue 
control clerk in the Water Department, in which last 
mentioned capacity he was active for twelve years. 
Of his public service a former “History of Berks 
County” says: 

He has always been a faithful worker, using his time 
and influence for the best interest of the city and has 
promoted many enterprises which proved of great benefit 
to the community. His. valuable services have established 
him firmly in the good will of his fellow-citizens and he 
stands deservedly high in Reading. 

Not only in the elective ofices which bring a large 
measure of honor and certain remuneration, but in 
the public branches, where the highest return is the 
consciousness of duty done, Mr. Yeager has served 
the public. He has always been a worker for an 
increased equipment and efficiency of the local fire 
department, and it was through his efforts that two of 
the fire companies were recognized by the municipal- 
ity. From 1878 over a period of many years Mr. 
Yeager has been active as fireman, and for twenty- 
seven years was president of the Keystone Hook and 
Ladder Company. Frequently a delegate to the State 
Firemen’s Association, he was considered a leading 
member of that organization. He was one of the 


moving spirits in the erection of the fine quarters 
which house the Keystone Truck and Chemical Com- 
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pany, and which cost $16,000. Fraternally, Mr. 
Yeager is affliated with Reading Lodge, No. 549, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Chapter, No. 
152, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay Commandery, 
No. 9, Knights Templar; and Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of which, 
on January 1, 1918, he became recorder, holding that 
position at the present time; also the Foresters of 
America; Castle No. 8, Knights of the Golden Eagle: 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles; and Wigwam No. 
89, Improved Order of Red Men. He was long 
president of the Commercial Club; is a leading member 
of the West End Club and its president tor eighteen 
years; also president of the Independent Gun Club. 

Edward Yeager married, on April 19, 1882, Kate 
Irene Grass. They are both members oi the Baptist 
church. The*family residence is at No. 939 Mc- 
Knight Street, Reading. 


WILLIAM D. GROSS, D.V.S.—In the loss of 
Dr. William D. Gross, the city of Reading teit a great 
void, for the part he had taken in the progress of his 
day was one of more than usual significance. His 
personal interests followed the line of hotel activities, 
also veterinary surgery, in which he was highly train- 
ed. He was, further, one of the useful and dependable 
public servants of his day, and in the work in which he 
was engaged he did much to promote and safeguard 
the public health. Dr. Gross was a man of genial 
spirit and warm heart, and among his countless 
friends, whose appreciation of his excellent qualities 
was sincere and deep, his loss was a lasting sorrow. 

William D. Gross was born at Kutztown, June 22, 
1854, and died in Reading, March 31, 1918. Follow- 
ing his early studies, he made exhaustive preparations 
for his chosen profession at the University of Toronto, 
and gained the distinction of having been one ot 
the first veterinary surgeons active in practice in this 
section who was a college graduate in this science. 
With interests centering in Reading, Dr. Gross cared 
for many of the finest horses in this part of the 
State, and was frequently called to far distant points, 
both to minister to choice livestock and in consulta- 
tion. He was a great lover of horses and was the 
introducer of track racing in this part of the country. 
He was employed professionally throughout Berks 
and several adjoining counties and when it became 
known that his services could not longer be secured, 
the leading stock men of the time felt that one of 
the great men of the day had passed away. 

For many years Dr. Gross was identified with the 
hotel business, first conducting the Union House and 
later the Three Mile House and in both of these 
enterprises was considered a man of rare and lovable 
qualities. His genial manner was the outgrowth of 
a sincere interest in every one of his fellow creatures 
and he is remembered as one of the most delightful 
hosts of his day. The public service also claimed 
a large share of the attention of this progressive and 
devoted man. He was appointed assistant milk and 
meat inspector of the city of Reading on January 1, 
1918, and was active in the duties of this orice when a 
heart attack necessitated his sudden removal to his 
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home. He was recovering from an attack of grippe 
which undoubtedly was more or less definitely instru- 
mental in this seizure. Everything possible was done 
for him by medical science, but shortly after he 
passed away. Dr. Gross was not widely affiliated with 
organized advance, but in every phase of community 
endeavor he bore a worthy and constructive part, and 
along all lines of benevolent and welfare work he 
endorsed every effort of the people. 

Dr. Gross married (first) Laura Wanner. He 
married (second) Margaret Moyer, daughter of 
Charles A. and Emma (DeLong) Moyer, oi Port 
Clinton, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Gross and her three 
children, William D., Jr., Ruth, and Frances, all 
students, survive the husband and father. 


HON. WILSON G. SARIG—In the field of the 
educator and in the public service in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, the name of the Hon. Wilson G. Sarig 
is one of the most significant in present-day advance, 
for Mr. Sarig has given to the world more than the 
ordinary service, bending the energies of a strong and 
constructive nature to the fields of endeavor in which 
he has distinguished himself. Pennsylvanian born 
and reared, gifted with the qualities of mind and spirit 
‘which make of a man a leader of progress, fearless in 
the pursuit of any purpose, but giving his attention 
only to worthy activities, Hon. Wilson G. Sarig is 
representative of the highest type of American citizen- 
ship. 

Wilson G. Sarig was born at Lenhartsville, Penn- 
sylvania, March 7, 1874, and is a son of Valentine and 
Caroline (Mohn) Sarig. Receiving his early educa- 
tion in the local public schools, he later attended the 
Keystone State Normal School, at Kutztown, in this 
county, from which he was graduated in the class 
of 1894, 
took up his duties as a teacher, and for a number of 
terms the people of the different districts which he 
served tendered him board without charge, in addi- 
tion to the all too meager salary of the period, in 
appreciation of his untiring efforts for the good of 
the schools, and his marked ability. With the passing 
of the years, Mr. Sarig not only achieved much good 
in the training of the young people of this section 
but brought about great reforms in school manage- 
ment and in the addition of various practical sub- 
jects to the curriculum. His ability as an instructor 
supplements a keen and discriminating mind and 
enables him to visualize to the student not only the 
immediate subject under discussion but its relation 
to life and its responsibilities. Thus his work in the 
realm of the educator has counted for far more than 
the immediate success or development of the schools 
of which he has been the head, for, in the young 
people who have gone out from these institutions, 
the world has found better men and women, stronger 
and more worthy citizens. 

Political affairs early commanded the attention of 
Hon. Wilson G. Sarig, and he is still largely and 
constructively active in the public advance. His 
rise to prominence was perhaps due in a large meas- 
ure to his marked force and ability as a platform 


In the fall of the same year Mr. Sarig - 


speaker. As early as 1895, when Mr. Sarig had just 
attained his majority, he was elected delegate from 
Lenhartsville to the Democratic County Convention, 
and the following year was again delegated to the 
same body. In 1900 his election to the office of 
justice of the peace of Muhlenberg Township was 
a striking instance of grave responsibility placed in 
the hands of a very young man. This office he filled 
acceptably and wisely until he was elected to the State 
Assembly, when he resigned to take up his legislative 
duties. In that distinguished body he became a fac- 
tor of importance not only in the protection of the 
interests of Berks County, which locality he represen- 
ted, but in the support and advocacy of many reform 
measures affecting the entire State. His first term 
at the capitol was so widely acknowledged and so 
fully satisfactory to his constituency that he was 
elected in 1924, for the fifth term, during which the 
legislative body placed in his hands the leadership 
of the Democratic influence in the house. Mr. Sarig’s 
endeavors in the Legislature received the most flat- 
tering comment from all parts of the State, both 
among his cotemporaries in political leadership and 
the people generally. Perhaps no one man in recent 
years has held a closer or more commendable in- 
fluence over the people than has Mr. Sarig for many 
years, for his convincing, forceful and fluent: speech 
in his many public audiences have been of vital 
significance to the advance of municipality, county 
and commonwealth. His written articles have reached 
a wider audience, for although principally written 
for the Reading “Eagle” they have been distributed 
throughout the State and have been copied by many 
leading newspapers in other cities and States. His 
written work holds the same power and logic which 
so clearly mark his platform utterances, and in his 
present activity and future promise of usefulness the 
city of Reading and the county of Berks realize large 
benefit. Mr. Sarig is a member of the Improved 
Order of Red Men, Knights of the Golden Eagle, 
the Reindeers, the Educators Beneficial Association, 
and the Americus Club. 

Hon. Wilson G. Sarig married, April 6, 1901, 
Jennie Unterkofler, daughter of Daniel H. and Mary 
(Gandy) Unterkofler. By this union there are two 
daughters: Edna May, and Stella Irene. 





CALVIN W. BUCKS, one of the representative 
business men of Reading, was born December 18, 
1871, in Upper Bern Township, son of Joshua N. and 
Valeria (Winters) Bucks, and grandson of John 
Bucks. It is traditional that the original family mi- 
grated from Switzerland in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The original Bucks homestead in Bern Township 
was granted by the Penns to Jacob Grimm in 1744, 
and he retained it until 1770, when it was sold to 
Hans Books. The name Bucks on the old parch- 
ment deeds was spelled Books, these deeds now 
being in the possession of Calvin W. Bucks, of Read- 
ing. In 1814 Abraham Bucks, son of Hans Books 
(or John Bucks) sold this tract to his son Daniel 
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Bucks. It was owned by the family for more than 
one hundred years. ; 
In 1759 John Bucks (Hans Books) was a taxable 
in Bern Township, paying a tax of nine pounds. In 
1770 he purchased property from Jacob Grimm as 
above stated, and in 1785 he sold this to his son 
Abraham. In 1790, according to the Federal census, 
he was a resident farmer of Bern Township, and 
had two sons under sixteen years of age, and one 
daughter. He died in 1816, leaving a son John, Jr., 
who was the executor of his father’s estate, as record- 
ed in Will Book C, page 112, His children were: 


‘John, Jr.; Abraham; Anna Mary (married to Conrad 


Christ). It is evident from the census report that 
there was at least a daughter whose name is not 
recorded. 

Abraham Bucks (probably a brother of Hans) was 
a farmer in Bern Township. In 1790 two of his sons 
were under sixteen years of age. His last will and 
testament was made April 24, 1811, and he died the 
same year. His will is on record in Will Book A, 
page 587. His children were: John, Abraham, Daniel, 
Susanna, Sarah, Margaret, Magdalena, Catharine and 
Anna Maria. The sons were given the lands in 
Bern, and were to pay their sisters 1,500 pounds for 
their share of the large estate. Daniel, the youngest 
son, was given the four horses and their harnesses 
and the other farm implements. 

John Bucks, grandfather of Calvin W., was born 
in Centre Township which was formerly a part of 
Bern Townshp, Berks County, where at one time he 
was the owner of considerable property. He mar- 
ried Susanna Noecker, and their children were: 
Emanuel; Sarah (married first a Graeff, second Sam- 
uel Althouse); Matilda and Carolina both died un- 
married; Catharine, married Monroe Miller; Frank; 
Mary, married Henry Laxarus; and Joshua N. 

Joshua N. Bucks was born in Centre Township, 
and was reared to agricultural pursuits. He contin- 
ued to farm until 1904, when he removed to Read- 
ing. He owned two adjoining farms, one of nearly one 
hundred acres and the other of fifty-eight acres, both 
in Centre Township, and these he sold before taking 
up his residence in his comfortable home at No, 226 
West Oley Street, Reading. He was engaged in the 
box manufacturing industry. In politics he was a 
Democrat and he served as auditor of Centre Town- 
ship. He married Valeria Winters, daughter of John 
R. and Amanda (Spatz) Winters, of Bern Township. 
He died in 1922 at the age of seventy. 

Calvin W. Bucks, only son of his parents, was 
reared on the home farm. He attended the public 
schools of his native township and of Centreport, 
and later the Keystone State Normal School, where 
he was graduated in 1900. He had taught school, 
however, three years prior to his graduation. For 
two years more he engaged in teaching and was 
then granted his master diploma, teaching in all five 
years. In 1902 he took a commercial course in the 
Reading Business College, and later taught one year 
in that institution. In 1903 he became bookkeeper 
for the firm of A. Thalheimer & Son, being employed 


there for about two years, when it was incorporated 


tireless and resourceful spirit. 


under the name of A. Thalheimer Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of cigar boxes. For two 
years Mr. Bucks served as secretary and treasurer 
of this company. He then withdrew his interests and 
embarked in a similar business, January 15, 1907, 
in association with his father, Joshua N. Bucks, under 
the firm name of Old Honesty Cigar Box Company— 
now known as the Bucks Cigar Box Company, loc- 
ated at 202 to 210 Cedar Street. The business has 
increased considerably under the able management of 
Mr. Bucks. 

Mr. Bucks has one daughter,-Consuelo Beatrice, 
married to Fred. H.. Robitzer, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robitzer have three children: 1. Arland Frederick 
Calvin. 2. Margery Consuelo Valeria. 3. Donald 
Joshua. Mr. Bucks and Mr. Robitzer, his son-in-law, 
are engaged in the clothing business at No. 515 Penn 
Street, where they have been successfully operating 
for the last three years. , 

In 1894, Mr. Bucks learned telegraphy at Shoe- 
makersville, and subsequently filled positions in New 
Jersey, also at West Falls and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Bucks belongs to the Reformed denomination, and 
has been a life-long Democrat. He is a member of 
Washington Camp, No. 446, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, Centreport; and Reading Lodge, No. 549, 
Free and Accepted Masons, Reading. 





DANIEL J. DRISCOLL—The life of Daniel J. 
Driscoll, of Reading, was an admirable record of 
noteworthy achievement, inspired and guided by a 
For him to see a 
need in his particular field of endeavor was to set 
about with energy and judicious methods, looking 
toward the meeting of that need. His work from 
time to time changed from one branch to another 
of the iron and steel industry, but it was in this gen- 
éral realm that his name won its permanent signif- 
icance to the progress of his day. Mr. Driscoll was 
universally known in this section and will long be 
remembered by all who came in touch with his 
activities, as one of the most observant, forceful, and 
progressive men of Reading. Never satisfied with 
passive acceptance of life as it came to him, neither 
with tranquil excellence as a citizen, Mr. Driscoll 
was endowed with a dynamic personality, which at 
all times and under all circumstances acted in a strong 
and vital way toward the achievement of definite 
good. His death a few years ago, plunged many 
circles into mourning and removed from the city of 
Reading one of her most eminently worthy and com- 
mendable citizens. Mr. Driscoll was a member ot 
an ancient and distinguished Irish family and was 
the third generation in this country. 

Daniel Driscoll, Mr. Driscoll's grandfather, was 
born and reared in County Cork, Ireland, and became 
a useful and honored citizen of the United States. 
He married Mary Conway, also a native of County 
Cork, and a member of an equally prominent family 
of that region. 

Daniel Driscoll, second, Mr. Driscoll’s father, was 


_born in County Cork, Ireland, in 1824, and came to 


‘America with his parents in infancy. The family 
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locating in Pottsville, in Schuylkill County, this 
State, he was reared and educated there, and after 
devoting a period of apprenticeship to his trade, 
became a machinist in the employ of Haywood & 
Snyder. Coming to Reading in 1848, he became iden- 
tified with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Com- 
pany in the early development of their machine shop 
in this city and was active in their employ for nearly 
thirty-five years. During a considerable part of this 
time, Daniel Driscoll was foreman of one of the 
important departments of the plant and in all his 
faithful and efficient services, bore a constructive 
part in the progress of the road. About 1884 he 
retired from active life and enjoyed the fruits of well 
earned leisure until his death in 1894. Daniel Dris- 
coll married Elizabeth Grady, daughter of Patrick 
and Margaret (Hayes) Grady, who came from 
Doneraile, County Cork, Ireland, to this country in 
1840, and became a resident of Philadelphia. They 
were the parents of thirteen children, of whom five 
grew to maturity as follows: 1. Catherine, Sister of 
the Notre Dame Convent, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 2. 
Agnes, who became a well known teacher of Reading. 
3. Johanna, wife of Matthew J. Buckley, long identi- 
fied with the United States Mint, at Philadelphia. 
4. Daniel J. 5. John A. The Rev. John A. Driscoll, 
youngest son of this family, was born at Reading, 
October 14, 1867, and his education was begun at the 
Convent of the Immaculate Heart, at Reading, and 


‘continued at the Boys’ High School. He then attend- 


ed the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, at Over- 
brook, Pennsylvania, for the study of theology and 
philosophy, and for nine years devoted his time with- 
out cessation to his preparations for the holy priest- 
hood. Ordained in Philadelphia, at the Cathedral, 
June 11, 1892, his first appointment was at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Norristown, but on account of 
breaking health he was transferred to St. Mark’s 
Church at Bristol, where he served for nearly four 
years, when his ill health caused him to be relieved 
of his charge. He then returned to the home of 
his mother, where he died, Tuesday, November 
24, 1896. His was a beautiful life of utter devotion 
to his work, and his memory is sacred to all. 
Daniel J. Driscoll was born in Reading, December 
25, 1862. His education was begun in the local 
schools and he later attended the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. Upon his resig- 
nation from the navy, Mr. Driscoll identified him- 
self with the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, accepting a position as clerk under the super- 
intendent of motive power. His next activity was 
in the employ of J. H. Sternbergh, with whom he 
learned the manufacture of nuts and bolts, mastering 
at the same time the commercial end of the business. 
Remaining with the Sternbergh interests until 1887, 
Mr. Driscoll then founded his own establishment in 
Schuylkill County. He was largely successful for 
some nine years in the manufacture of bolts, nuts, 
and rivets: also producing bar iron. The constant 
changes in industrial conditions throughout the 


United States led Mr. Driscoll, however, to consider 
wider possibilities, and the result was that in 1896 he 


_ States Government for the navy department. 
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disposed of his equipment for work of this nature 
and, installing modern machinery of the most approved 
type, began the manufacture of seamless tubes and 
tubing. This was the more interesting as a pro- 
gressive Berks County enterprise, for the fact that 
Mr. Driscoll’s. plant. was the first in the United 
States to use stock of American manufacture. Thus, 
he was a pioneer in the production of seamless tubing 
from American steel, a business which has since as- 
sumed enormous importance. The product of the 


' Driscoll plant was accepted as standard by the trade 


from the beginning and was adopted by the United 
tes This 
plant produced much of the seamless. steel tubing 
utilized in the ship building operations about the be- 
ginning of the present century and became of such 
outstanding importance that in 1902 it was absorbed 
by the United States Corporation and abandoned. 
Here again Mr. Driscoll revealed the indomitable 
spirit which does not permit the setting aside of useful 
and beneficent endeavors in the advancement of pre- 
ferred interests. He succeeded in securing control of 
the plant once more by purchase, and installing a 
complete, new equipment of machinery, again marnu- 
factured seamless steel tubes. Under the title of the 
Delaware Seamless Tubing Company, this interest has 
reached large importance and holds influential rank 
in the trade in America. 

Daniel J. Driscoll was throughout his active career 
a prominent figure in various circles and for many 
years a director of the Keystone National Bank. 
With organized endeavor, he held the deepest sym- 
pathy and bore a generous part in the support and 
advancement of worthy endeavor. He was for years 
a trustee of St. Joseph’s Hospital, of Reading, and 
did much to promote the prosperity and usefulness 
of that institution. His leisure interests were those 
of the nature lover and whenever it was possible for 
him to command a few hours of time away from 
business, he delighted in going out into the country. 
This taste for quiet field and wide spaces led to Mr. 
Driscoll’s purchasing, as he attained success, a splendid 
estate on the cliffs overlooking the Schuylkill River. 
There Mr. Driscoll built one of the most beautiful 
of the many stately rural residences, which add beauty 
and dignity to the picturesque region through which 
the Schuylkill flows. From the time that the site of 
the building was chosen until the present, every one 
who has become familiar with this region has com- 
plimented the owner of the stately residence on the 
choice of his location, for nothing could be more 
beautiful or charming than the wide sweep of majestic 
scenery commanded from this eminence. Mr. Driscoll 
named the estate, ‘“Doneraile”’ after the picturesque 
little village in Ireland, where his mother was born. 
He gave to the development and_ perfecting of 
“Doneraile” the high enthusiasm and remarkable na- 
tural taste for which he was noted among his close 
friends. He furnished the house richly, yet in keep- 
ing with the surroundings of the place, and during 
the declining years of his life found unalloyed pleas- 
ure in every feature or possibility of the estate. 

Mr. Driscoll died at his Reading home, March 28, 
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1919. The funeral obsequies were held at the North 
Fifth Street residence and solemn high mass of re- 
quiem was celebrated at St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church, by the Most Rev., now Cardinal Dougherty, 
then Archbishop of the Diocese of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by two of the most noted dignitaries of the 
Church, Monsignors Michael J. Crane and Eugene 
Murphy. Mr. Driscoll’s cousins, Rey. Edward Houl- 
ihan, and Rev. J. Houlihan, assisted as celebrant and 
deacon; Rev. Thomas Buckley served as sub-deacon, 
and Rey. James F. Toner as master of ceremonies. 
Many of the most noted men of Reading and indeed 
of the State of Pennsylvania, particularly in the steel 
industry, sent tokens of esteem and messages of con- 
dolence and attended the services. Indeed, few, even 
among the prominent men of this city ever received 
more universal expressions of esteem and respect 
than were accorded to the memory of Daniel J. Dris- 
coll; when the last sad rites were said. His name 
will live in Reading and in the steel trade as that of 
one of the largely useful and honored men of his day. 
Daniel J. Driscoll married, in 1888, Laura B. May, 
daughter of Isaac and Mary (Sterling) May, of 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Driscoll’s father was 
born in Cornwall, England, and came to America 
as a youth, establishing himself in Schuylkill County, 
but eventully removing to Shamokin, where he be- 
came a noted and largely prosperous mine operator. 
Mrs. Driscoll survives her husband and their children 
are: 1. James, who married Dorothy Boyer, of Read- 
ing, and died December 8, 1918, leaving four children: 
Daniel J., 3d; Gene; Dorothy; and John. 2. Marie, 
who became the wife of Stephen B. Vernon, and they 
are the parents of four children: Stephen B., Jr.; 
Mary; Emily; and Jean. 3. Caroline, who became the 
wife of P. P. Reese, and they reside at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 4. Elizabeth, attending school. The family 
home is at No. 224 North Fifth Street, Reading. 


ISAAC BEIDLER HIGH, M.D.—A distinguished 
figure in medical advance in Pennsylvania is Dr. 
Isaac Beidler High, whose success is a demonstrated 
fact and whose eminent usefulness in the progress of 
the profession has given his name more than usual 
prominence. Dr. High was identified with the ac- 
tivities of the World War and in his more recent 
practice has followed special lines. He is an able 
physician and surgeon, whose success reflects credit 
upon his name and upon the city of his residence. 

The High family is one of the best known in 
Berks County and has been established in this sec- 
tion since 1717. From Rudolph High, the pioneer 
ancestor of the family, down through every generation 
to the present, the name has been identified with the 
most progressive movements of the current advance, 
and one of the most noteworthy members of this 
family was Brigadier-General William High (q. v.), 
a leading figure in the State Militia, a Judge, and a 
member of the State Legislature. The line of present 
interest descends through Ezra High (q. v.), son of 
Brigadier-General William High, and William Penn 


High (q. v.), who married Sallie Ann Beidler. The 


children of William Penn and Sallie Ann (Beidler) 
High are: Katie, wife of W. A. Greisemer; Hannah, 
wife of Abraham Potteiger; Ezra, who died at the 
age of one year; Conrad, who married Katie Shunk; 
Mary, who died young; Dr. William B., of York, 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of the Medical Department, 
State University of Pennsylvania, who married Olive 
Morris; Magdalena, the deceased wife of E. Warren 
Leiss; Sallie, wife of William Bickel; Charles, of 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, a railway mail clerk, who 
married Goldie Griffith; Mabel, twin of Charles; 
Isaac, Beidler, a graduate of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, of whom further mention; and Paul, deceased. 

Isaac Beidler High was born in Shillington, Penn- 
sylvania, March 4, 1887. Following his elementary 
studies at the local public schools, he later attended 
high school at Cumru Township, his graduation occur- 
ring in 1904. Two years later he was graduated 
from the Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, then entered Jefferson Medical College, 
from which he was graduated in 1910. His institu- 
tional experience was gained at the Reading Hospital, 
where he served as interne for about one year, then 
from November 1911, until February 1912, he filled 
a similiar capacity in the Philadelphia Hospital for 
contagious diseases. Taking up the practice of med- 
icine in Reading in 1912, he practiced until 1914, 
when he located at Shillington, where he practiced 
until 1921, when he entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School of Medicine for a special 
course of two years. Since the completion of that 
course in 1923, he has been active in his specialty 
along the line of ear, nose, and throat, and endoral 
surgery. He has located his office at No. 236 North 
Fifth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. High’s service in the World War was in con- 
nection with the work of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force and covered more than one year, 1918 
to 1919. He served as assistant surgeon with the rank 
of lieutenant and was attached to the United States 
Naval Air Station at Montauk, Long Island, as 
medical officer. From that point, he was transferred 
to the Overseas Transportation Service, of the United 
States Navy, in Hoboken, New Jersey, where he con- 
tinued until his honorable discharge in 1919. Dr. 
High is a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Medical Society, the Berks 
County Medical Society, the Phi Chi medical frater- 
nity, of Jefferson Medical College. Fraternally he is 
affiliated with Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and 
Accepted Masons; Reading Consistory, Ancient Ac 
cepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the Thirty- 
second degree; and Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and he is also 
a member of the Berks County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. His religious affiliation is with Calvary Re- 
formed Church. 

Isaac Beidler High married, March 24, 1913, at 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Mary Josephine Miller, 
daughter of Albert G. and Josephine Miller. Dr. and 
Mrs. High are the parents of one son: Thomas Miller, 
born May 28, 1918. 
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JUDGE SAMUEL E. BERTOLET—In legal 
circles in Reading, Pennsylvania, Judge Samuel E. 
Bertolet has won large success in the period of nearly 
a quarter of a century in which he has been active 
in practice. His natural ability and careful prepara- 
tions for his profession have carried him to an envi- 
able position in his chosen field of endeavor and he 
commands the confidence and esteem of all. 
son of Israel M. and Anna E. (Ely) Bertolet, his 
father a successful lumber manufacturer and dealer 
at Oley, Berks County, Pennsylvania, and a distin- 
guished figure in the local world of finance, being 
president of the First National Bank of Oley. The 
mother.is deceased. 

Judge Samuel E. Bertolet was born at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, February 17, 1877. Receiving his early 
education in the public schools of Oley Township, 
where the family has since resided, he also attended 
Oley Academy and Schuylkill Seminary at Fred- 
-ericksburg, Pennsylvania. Taking up the liberal arts 
course at Lafayette College, he was graduated from 
that institution in the class of 1897, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and three years later the degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon him by the 
same institution. Meanwhile, he prepared for his 
professional activities under the able preceptorship of 
a leading attorney and was admitted to the bar in 
1899. He began practice in Reading, with offices at 
No. 536 Court Street, Reading. Continuing there for 
many years, he then removed to his present address 
at No. 526 Court Street, in September, 1918. His 
success has been a steady rise from the early be- 
ginnings to his present noteworthy importance, and 
in every step of his progress his work has counted 
for local welfare and advance. He serves as referee 
in bankruptcy for Berks County, Pennsylvania, East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, United States Court, 
receiving his appointment January 3, 1905, filling this 
office continuously until January 18, 1924, when he 
was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Berks County. 

A Republican by political affiliation, Judge Bertolet 
has borne a leading part in the responsibilities of the 
party, and in 1904 became a candidate for State 
Senator. The heavy Democratic majority in the 
county, however, was the means of his defeat. In 
1919 he was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for mayor of Reading, and lost by only twenty- 
nine votes. He is a member of the Republican City 
and County committees. In 1916 Judge Bertolet 
attended the Plattsburg Training Camp, and during 
the World War participated in all the home en- 
deavors of the period. Fraternally he is identified 
with Isaac Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, the Knights of the Golden Eagle, 
and he is a member of the Wyomissing Club. His 
religious affiliation is with the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which he is a member of the board of 
trustees. 

Judge Bertolet married, June 29, 1905, at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Alexandrene Wilson, daughter of Alex- 
ander M. and Elizabeth Wilson. Judge and Mrs. 
Bertolet are the parents of four children: 1. James 
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W., born August 27, 1906. 2. Annabel, born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1908. 3. Samuel, Jr., born August 12, 1910. 
4, Nancy, born February 22, 1915. 








JESSE Z. BOYER—In the iron industry in Penn- 
sylvania the name of Jesse Z. Boyer has attained a 
high level of importance, for he fills the responsible 
position as superintendent of the molding depart- 
ment of the Scott Foundry, one of the most im- 
portant industrial organizations in the State. Trained 
in this plant to his trade of iron molder, and there- 
after gaining wide experience in other sections, Mr. 
Boyer returned to the Scott organization about 
eleven years ago and has since filled his present 
office. He is one of the universally esteemed busi- 
ness executives of Reading, and in all that pertains 
to present-day advance he gives his earnest sup- 
port and co-operation to worthy effort of every nature. 

The Boyer family is a prominent one in Berks 
County, and Michael C. Boyer, Mr. Boyer’s grand- 
father, was for many years proprietor of the Norris- 
town Iron Works. He was a leading iron-master of 
Pennsylvania until his retirement. He died in April, 
1885, at the age of seventy-six years, after a period 
of retirement and leisure. He married Mary A. 
Ziegler, and they were the parents of ten children. 

Jesse I. Boyer, eldest child of Michael C. and Mary 
A. (Ziegler) Boyer, was born in Norristown, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1850. Receiving a 
practical common school education, he was active with 
his father for several years until his retirement in 
1870. Learning the trade of machinist as well as the 
trade of draughtsman, Mr. Boyer came to Reading 
in 1876 and became identified with the firm of Miller 
& Steen, which was in time absorbed by the old 
Reading Iron Company. Mr. Boyer was foreman 
of the machine shops of this firm for three years, 
then, when the amalgamation was effected, he became 
identified with S. R. Seyfert & Company, at Seyfert 
Station. There Mr. Boyer built the rolling mills of 
that concern and remained with them in executive 
capacity for eight years. He then became identified 
with the Scott interests, and serving first as drafts- 
man, was made assistant superintendent in 1890 and 
superintendent in 1902. While superintendent. of the 


Scott Foundry, the plant turned out a remarkable 


casting, weighing 78,100 pounds, the largest of any 
produced in this part of the State, if not in the 
entire State of Pennsylvania. It was also under his 
regime that the Scott Foundry turned out the Brown 
Segemental Wire Wound Gun, which the United 
States Government tested at Sandy Hook. Mr. Boy- 
er’s worthy and honored career was closed by the 
hand of death, February 3, 1922, and the people of 
Reading and vicinity felt that the community and the 
industry with which he was so long connected sus- 
tained a great loss. He married Mary Ann Furey, 
who was born in Norristown, and is also now de- 
ceased. They were the parents of four children: 
1. Alice, wife of William Beard. 2. Jesse Z., of 
further mention. 3. Samuel, deceased. 4. Nellie. 


Jesse Z. Boyer was born in Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 25, 1877. The family coming to Read- 
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ing when he was one year old, he attended the 
public schools of this city, then, as a youth, he entered 
the Scott Foundry, of which his father was even 
then an executive and learned the trade of iron- 
molder. Naturally gifted in a mechanical direction, 
and deeply interested in the great industries which 
have centered around the rich natural resources of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Boyer made the most of his op- 
portunities and gained a thoroughly comprehensive 


‘training in this exacting and important work. He 


followed his trade for some years in different sections, 
going to California, and later working in Youngs- 
town, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; and Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. He then returned to Reading and to 
the Scott Foundry in 1913, accepting the position of 
superintendent of the molding department of the plant, 
in which responsible position he now continues. Under 
his supervision large and valuable castings have been 
turned out, and the interest represented by the work 
constantly handled in the department amounts to 
great values and reaches into many realms of pres- 
ent-day progress—scientific, commercial, and industri- 
al. When a resident of California, Mr. Boyer enlisted 
in Battery A, First California Heavy Artillery, for the 
Spanish-American War, and saw service in the Philip- 
pines, his activity covering a period of eighteen 
months and reaching until after the close of the 
war. Mr. Boyer is a Democrat in political affairs, 
but never a seeker after the honors of office. 

Jesse Z. Boyer married, in January, 1920, Violet 
Shollenberger, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, daughter 
of Alfred W. and Mary A. Shollenberger. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyer reside at South Temple, Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM S. McKNIGHT—lIn the life history of 
William S. McKnight, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
many commendable characteristics were recognized, 
and his achievements in the business world form an 
honored part of any record of advance in Berks 
County. Mr. McKnight was a man of unusually 
beautiful spirit, who gained and kept the friendship of 
all those with whom he came in touch, and whose 
faithfulness to every trust was an outstanding phase 
of his career. Mr. McKnight was active in business 
affairs in Reading for about thirty years and became 
prominent in many branches of organized advance. 

William S. McKnight was born in Reading, October 
29, 1848, and died at his home, at No. 528 Spruce 
Street, in this city, August 17, 1907. A _ life-long 
resident of Reading, he first entered the local public 
schools, then went to Poughkeepsie, New York, where 
he covered a comprehensive course along commercial 
lines at the Eastman Business College. Following his 
graduation from this institution, he became identified 
with his brother, John McKnight, in a grocery inter- 
est in Reading, and they went forward for several 
years, with an attractive store at the corner of Fourth 
and Penn streets. Mr. McKnight then withdrew from 
the partnership and became identified with the Harb- 
ster interests, in which connection he was active as 
a bookkeeper. He was later identified with other 
well known concerns until his retirement in 1903. 
This was made necessary by broken health, which 
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forbade further activicy in business affairs. Mr. Mc- 
Knight lingered for several years, during which time 
his friends found in his companionship the faith and 
courage which is evidenced only in a great soul under 
the trying conditions of pain and suffering. His death 
came as a release from weary months of illness, and 
while his friends regretted his loss, it could not for 
his sake, be mourned. He was buried in the Charles 
Evans Cemetery by the impressing cermony of the 
Episcopal Church, of which he was a member. Mr. 
McKnight was identified with St. John’s Lodge, No. 
435, Free and Accepted Masons; Camp No. 89, Patri- 
and Neversink Fire 
Company. 

William S. McKnight married, in September, 1887, 
Lydia A. Seaman, a member of a prominent family of 
this section. Mrs. McKnight is a granddaughter of 
Lewis Seaman, who was a successful blacksmith of 
Leesport. He was the father of six children: Cather- 
ine; Moses; Elias; Lewis; Anna; and John. His 
son, Lewis, married Mary Herser, and they were 
the parents of five children: William S., Lydia A., who 
became the wife of William S. McKnight, as above 
noted; Alice, deceased, wife of Charles Schaefer; Kate, 
wife of Charles Moyer; and Charles; the sons both 
remain single. Mrs. McKnight still survives her 
husband, residing at No. 528 Spruce Street, Reading. 


ROBERT SMITH BIRCH—Too much credit can- 
not be accorded to the man who takes up with care- 
ful preparation and benevolent spirit the work of 
the educator. To every community this vocation 
bears the closest and most vital importance, and in 
the fulfillment of its duties and the intelligent and 
consecrated discharge of its responsibilities the in- 
structor attains the highest measure of usefulness. 
Berks County, and, indeed, the various communities 
which go to make up the territory within its bound- 
aries, has been very fortunate in the men and women 
who have served as educators. No more worthy or 
thoroughly representative figure has labored in this 
field than Robert Smith Birch, whose business career 
was begun more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Highly gifted by nature, and trained for his work at 
Princeton University, Robert S. Birch did great good 
in the work which he thus accomplished. His transfer 
of his talents to another important field in recent 
years only broadened the scope of his usefulness, for 
his influence is strong in the right direction in every 
realm which his activities have touched. Mr. Birch 
is now a leading insurance executive of Berks County, 
with interests centering in Reading, the place of 
his birth and lifelong activity. 

Charles S. Birch, Mr. Birch’s father, was a man 
of lofty spirit, and long a leading figure in Reading. 
For more than a quarter of a century he was pro- 
prictor of the American House, one of the best known 
hotels of Reading, which is located at the corner of 
Fourth and Penn streets. The Birch family is of 
Scottish descent, and for several generations has been 
established in this country, its history in earlier cen- 
turies having been linked with many important and 
interesting phases of the history of Great Britain. 
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The mother, Sarah (Kissinger) Birch, was of Swiss 
descent. Mr. Birch has two sisters living (1924). 

Robert: Smith Birch was born in Reading, July 
17, 1877. His education was begun in the public 
schools of Reading, and he was graduated with honors 
from the Boys’ High School, in the class of 1894. 
His delivery of the class oration at the commence- 
ment exercises of that year was considered a masterly 
effort and one full of great promise for the future. 
In the fall of the same year he entered Princeton 
University, where he covered the liberal arts course, 
his graduation from that institution occurring in the 
class of 1898, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and in addition to his rank as a magna cum laude 
graduate, he received honors in the classics. While 
in Princeton he held membership in the Cliosophic 
Literary Society, and his election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternity was coincidental with his gradua- 
tion. It was a remarkable appraisal of his standing 
in his native city of Reading that Professor Birch 
was offered, immediately upon his graduation, a posi- 
tion as instructor in classics and history in the high 
school of which four years previously he had been a 
graduate. This professorship he filled ably, and 
with that wider efficiency of the spirit never de- 
pendent upon technical training. Mr. Birch was 
made principal of the Boys’ High School in June, 
1902, thus becoming the successor of Professor Foos, 
who at that time was elected superintendent of 
schools of the city of Reading. Under Mr. Birch’s 
administration the morale of the school was main- 
tained at a very high level, as well as the standard 
of scholarship, and the students learned the closest 
confidence in the friendship and sympathy of their 
preceptor. It was during his administration in Sep- 
tember, 1906, that the Boys’ High School began their 
occupancy of the present splendid building, which 
was erected at a cost of $400,000, and this in a 
period when building materials and labor were far 
below the present rates. With the improved facilities 
and equipment, Mr. Birch was able to give to the 
pupils of the school such advantages aS mean, very 
frequently, the difference between success and me- 
diocrity to the majority of the students, for it is only 


- the favored few who are able to command the oppor- 


tunities of higher education. 

The larger responsibilities and inevitable nervous 
tension of teaching at length threatened Mr. Birch’s 
health and, accordingly, he resigned from the import- 
ant. position which he had so ably filled to enter the 
insurance field. Identifying himself with the New 
York Life Insurance Company as their representative 
in Reading, he has now been with that concern for a 
period of five years. His wide acquaintance in Read- 
ing and throughout Berks County gives him more 
than ordinary influence among the people, and in 
his taking up this work he has brought to the general 
field of insurance a strong influence for its progress. 
His offices are located at Suite No. 707, the Baer 
Building, and from this center radiate his useful and 
constructive activities. His work is doing much for 
the economic security and well-being of the people 


of Reading and its environs, and in the business 
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world of his day Mr. Birch is recognized as a man 
of outstanding quality, both of mind and spirit. He 
is affiliated with organized advance as a member of 
the Second Reformed Church, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; the Reading Chamber of Commerce; and the 
Berks County Historical Society. 

Robert Smith Birch married, in August, 1904, Edith 
A. White, and they are the parents of one son, 
Robert White Birch, and two daughters: Elizabeth 
White Birch, and Margaret Robertson Birch. 





HENRY KOCH—Few significant chapters in the 
history of Reading in earlier days could be written 
which would not in some way or other include the 
name of Henry Koch. The useful and ever beneficent 
life of this worthy spirit covered a period of growth 
and development which among the present genera- 
tion is unknown and even among recent generations 
forgotten. Living to the advanced age of eighty- 
three years, Mr. Koch saw the city of Reading de- 
velop from a crude and almost frontier town to the 
metropolis of this section and in that process not 
only attain distinction among her sister cities, but 
dignity as a municipal organization. Ina vital branch 
of production and merchandising Mr. Koch spent the 
active vears of his life, his work bearing constructively 
upon the progress of his special field of that time and 
his usefulness thereby reaching a high level. As an 
individual and a friend, Mr. Koch is well remembered 
by many of the older residents of Reading, who deeply 
valued his acquaintance and found in his sincerity 
and progressive spirit an inspiration to lofty endeavor. 
His work was constructive in more than a physical 
sense and many are the civic and benevolent enter- 
prises of Reading which owe at least in part to 
Henry Koch, their prosperity and permanence. He 
was a son of John Jacob and Mary (Snyder) Koch, 
his father a native of Reading and a carpenter by 
trade. 

Henry Koch was born December 28, 1816, at the 
family home on the west side of South 7th Street 
in Reading, half way between Franklin and Chestnut 


streets, where the Philadelphia & Reading machine’ 


shops are now located. The father, John Jacob 
Koch, sold this property upon which then stood a 
dwelling and other buildings to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad Company on April 2, “1836. "He 
received as a price for the property $2,250, the lot 
being sixty by two hundred and thirty feet in area. 
As a lad Henry Koch attended the local schools, 
conducted by Henry Stiles, David Maderia, and Jacob 
Davis, also the old Reading Academy, which stood 
on South 7th Street, below Chestnut Street. It is 
interesting to note that when Henry Koch was 2 
small boy, Penn Street-was the only street in Read- 
ing where grass did not grow between the wheel 
tracks. He saw the first wooden waterpipes laid 
down this street and the municipal water supply in- 
stalled in Mt. Penn. 

In the seventeenth year of his age Henry Koch was 
apprenticed to Samuel Guss, in Pine Grove, Schuy!- 
kill County, where he learned the trade of tanner. 
Serving for three years and nine months, he then 
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went to Millersburg, in Dauphin County, where he 
was employed by William Hoff, also a native of 
Reading, as a journeyman tanner. Mr. Koch later 
worked for sixteen years in the employ of Henry 
Counard, a Reading tanner, with headquarters at the 
head of Franklin Street in Reading, and a store on 
5th Street, below Penn Street. In this connection, 
Mr. Koch gained the good will and confidence of his 
employer and after the period mentioned as an em- 
ployee, became Mr. Counard’s partner, which affilia- 
tion continued for six years. In 1856, Mr. Koch 
established himself as a leather manufacturer at Fried- 
ensburg, in Schuylkill County and in 1862 opened a 
leather store at No. 646 Penn Street, conducting this 
interest for twenty years. Upon his retirement in 
1882, Mr. Koch took up his residence at No. 1026 
Penn Street, where he made his home throughout the 
remaining years of his life and where his daughter 
still maintains the residence. In this beautiful home 
Mr. Koch spent the leisure time which followed his 
long and useful activity, devoting his attention to 
charitable and benevolent activities, to literature and 
art, and to the recalling of those early times which 
were so vital a part of the city. His death which 
occurred, April 1, 1900, closed a life of unusual 
merit, commendable in its every phase. His memory 
will long be cherished by all those who knew him and 
it is indeed fitting that his name should be included 
in any record of progress in Berks County. Mr. 
Koch was a Republican in political convictions, but 
while’ an earnest supporter of all local effort, did 
not choose or accept political prominence. He was 
one of the founders of the Penn National Bank and 
always interested in its progress. He was a member 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and a 
worthy member of the Lutheran Church. 

Henry Koch married, October 19, 1845, Mary Etta 
Winter, daughter of Jacob and Sarah (Rahn) Winter. 
Mrs. Koch died March 8, 1897, leaving seven chil- 
dren: 1. Mary Louise, deceased wife of Myers Davies. 


2. Sarah, widow of C. Carrol Briner. 3. Jacob, de- 
ceased. 4. Amanda, wife of Aaron B. Stein. 5, 
Alice L., single. 6. Harry, deceased. 7. Kate, de- 


ceased wife of William Witman. Miss Alice L. 
Koch presides over the homestead on Penn Street. 


WELLINGTON DAVID GRIESEMER, M. D.— 
As a representative figure in the medical profession, 
Dr. Wellington David Greisemer holds leading rank 
in present-day progress in Berks County, and his 
ceaseless vigilance in his endeavors for the health 
and well-being of the community reveals to all his 
devoted attitude and his sincere appreciation of the 
importance of his responsibilities. Dr. Griesemer is 
one of the successful physicians of today in Berks 
County, a veteran of the World War, and widely 
affiliated with fraternal advance. He is a son of 
Charles Kieffer and Kate A. (Kistler) Griesemer, 
his father a contracting roofer by occupation. 

Wellington David Griesemer, was born in Wana- 
makers, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, June 22, 1884. 
Receiving his early education in the local public grade 
schools, he then attended Reading High School, 
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from which he was graduated in the class of 1904. 
His purpose was to enter the medical profession, 
and he was graduated from Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in the class of 1908, then served as interne in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, Pennsylvania. From 
that time until the present Dr. Griesemer has been 
active in his chosen profession in the city of Reading, 
With offices at No. 1216 Perkiomen Avenue, he has 
won high rank in professional progress, and holds 
‘the esteem and confidence of all. 

During the World War, Dr. Griesemer enlisted for 
service in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army and was commissioned first-lieutenant. First 
stationed at Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama, 
he was attached to the surgical service in the base 
hospital at that point, then was late: assigned to Base 
Hospital No. 148, for overseas duty. He is now 
a member of the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States of America, the American Legion, 
the American Medical Association, the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Society, the Berks County Medical 
Society, the Reading Medical Society, also is a mem- 
ber of the surgical staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, the 
Reading Country Club, the Phi Chi Medical Frater- 
nity, Keen Surgical Society, and Coplin Pathological 
Society. Dr. Griesemer is a. member of Chandler 
Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons; Francis 
M. Highley Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; C. Gilbert 
Steffe Council, Royal and Select Masters; Lodge of 
Perfection, Princes of Jerusalem; and Reading Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he 
holds the thirty-second degree. His religious affilia- 
tion is with the Reformed Church of Reading. 

Dr. Wellington David Griesemer married, October 
4, 1911, in Reading, Edith Sophia Hahn, daughter of 
Frederick Hahn. Dr. and Mrs. Griesemer are the 
parents. of two children: 1. Ella Catherine, born 
May 29, 1915. 2. Alice Templin, born April 5, 1920. 


WILLIAM B. BECHTEL—The life-work of Wil- 
liam B. Bechtel, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has been 
parallel with the progress of the city in the realm 
of legal affairs. A native of Reading, educated in 
the institutions of this State, Mr. Bechtel is broadly 
representative of all that is best in American citizen- 
ship, and in his success as a leading lawyer of Berks 
County he is contributing in no slight degree to the 
welfare of the people. He has now for forty years 
been in active practice in Reading. Mr. Bechtel is 
a son of James B. and Esther (Goodhart) Bechtel, his 
father district attorney of Berks County from 1859 
to 1862, and one of the foremost lawyers of his day. 
James B. Bechtel died in November, 1872, his career 
cut short at a comparatively early age, but the 
mother still survives him at the great age of ninety- 
two years. 

William B. Bechtel was born in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 18, 1862. His graduation from the local 
high school occurred in the class of 1879 and later he 
attended Franklin and Marshall College, at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, in the class of 1881. Mr. Bechtes 
read law with the late ex-Judge Bland, of Reading, 
and under this distinguished preceptorship gained a 
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thorough grounding in the principles and practice of 
his chosen profession. Admitted to the bar of ‘his 
native State in November, 1884, Mr. Bechtel has been 
continuously active since as attorney and counsellor- 
at-law, gaining an ever wider and more enviable 
reputation for the wise and just handling of large 
responsibilities. He is not only one of the success- 
ful, but one of the honored, professional men of the 
day in Reading. Mr. Bechtel supports the Democratic 
Party in political affairs, but has never been an office- 
seeker. Fraternally he is affliated with Reading 
Lodge, No. 549, Free and Accepted Masons, the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. 

Mr. Bechtel married, in April, 1884, Mary P. Wolff, 
daughter of Jacob and Catharine (Peterman) Wolff. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bechtel are the parents of one child: 
Esther Catharine, now the wife of F. Edwin Titlow, 
of Pennside, Pennsylvania. 


HENRY WELLINGTON HANGEN—The life- 


long endeavors of Henry Wellington Hangen were 
applied to the progress of music in Reading and 
vicinity and in the distribution of musical instruments, 
books and the like, with interests centering in the city 
of Reading. The mere statement, however, of the 
facts of his career would be like the framework of 
a beautiful and stately building before the completion 
of the structure revealed to the most casual observer 
the dignity and artistic interpretation of the architect. 
Mr. Hangen’s life was devoted to the highest ideals 
in business affairs, and possessing musical taste and 
deep appreciation of all that is worthy in musical 
progress, his work was eminently constructive, count- 
ing for the ethical elevation of the public, as well as 
for the success which to this man among men was a 
secondary consideration. He went forward from the 
early years of his career as an idealist, counting no 
trouble or sacrifice too great to extend and deepen the 
public interest in music. As a man and a citizen, 
Henry Wellington Hangen commanded the most un- 
qualified respect and admiration of everyone who came 
in contact with his activities. His spirit of high 
endeavor was not only expressed in his business 
progress, but in his individual character, for he was 
one of those men who exacted of himself noble and 
lofty achievement, still felt toward others the gen- 
erosity and charity of the man of truly benevolent 
spirit. He was a son of Henry George and Eliza- 
beth (Christman) Hangen, of Hereford Township, 
Pennsylvania, and Reading, both now deceased and 
interred in Reading. The father was for many years 
at the head of a prosperous shoe business at the 
corner of Sixth and Franklin streets. 

Henry Wellington Hangen was born in Hereford 
Township, Pennsylvania, August 14, 1851, and died in 
Reading, July 14, 1921, just one month before the 
. S¢ventieth anniversary of his birth. Receiving a prac- 
tical education in the public schools of Reading, to 
which city the family removed in his childhood, he 
gained his first business experience with the Heizman 
Company, music dealers of Reading. Keenly inter- 
ested in this general field of merchandising, and from 





the early years of his activity strongly confident of 
his own future, Mr. Hangen shaped his plans in such 
a manner as early to establish a business of his own, 
Then for fifty-five years he went forward, continuing 
active practically until his death. His policy of busi- 
ness advance was unceasing watchfulness and personal 
attention to his affairs, and he never even permitted 
himself the relaxation of a vacation. While such 
intense application to any business responsibility too 
often results in early breakdown, Mr. Hangen con- 
tinued as the keen, alert man-of-affairs until his last 
illness. His success was built on those principles of 
honest dealing which invariably count for permanent 
and large prosperity, and his personality was an im- 
portant asset in his progress. Genial in spirit, gifted 
with the manner which attracts all, and with these 
characteristics based on genuine kindliness of heart, 
he made countless friends, and in every relation in 
life commanded the unqualified esteem and confidence 
of all who came in touch with his activities. With 
the passing of the years and the constant growth of 
the interest, Mr. Hangen felt the need of associates, 
and as his sons reached an age to become interested 
in commercial affairs, he received them, one after 
another, into partnership. Edgar P. and Paul S. 
Hangen are still at the head of the interest, and for 
many years Ralph E. Hangen was associated with 
his father and brothers, but has recently become active 
in the automobile business in Reading. Mr. Hangen’s 
death was a sad bereavement to musical circles in 
Reading, and he will long be remembered as one of 
the foremost leaders of musical advance in this city in 
his day, his unselfish endeavors counting largely for 
the promotion of every project in this realm. Mr. 
Hangen had few interests outside his business affairs. 
He was a member of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, and attended the Second Reformed Church, 
of Reading. 

Henry Wellington Hangen married, May 26, 1874, 
at Reading, Margaret V. Shaaber, who was born in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and came to Reading as an 
infant. Mrs. Hangen is a daughter of Jacob Shaaber, 
a native and resident of Reading, and is a member of 
an old and honored family of Pennsylvania, who 
conducted and owned a foundry at Eighth and Chest- 
nut streets. The mother, Martha (Reider) Shaaber, 
was born in Lynchburg, and both are now deceased. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hangen are the parents of nine chil- 
dren: 1. Arthur L., deceased. 2. Harry M., who 
married Esther Geisenhainer, and resides at Wyomis- 
sing. 3. Edgar P., who married Sophie Haffen, of 
New York, and resides in Reading, and is the present 
head of the above business. 4. Florence M., wife of 
Orville Hart. and resides at. Mt. Penn. -5..Raul-S., 
who married Bella Boyer, and resides in Reading. 
6. Helen V., wife of Thomas E. Stephens, and resides 
in Reading. 7. Ruth E., at home. 
deceased. 9. Ralph E., who married Ethel Bottomley, 
of Paterson, New Jersey, and resides in Pennside. 


PHILIP S. ZIEBER—The career of Philip S. 
Zieber has for many years been linked with great 
interests, and in his wise and judicious handling of 
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large affairs his work has been in no slight degree 
constructive. Active in the practice of law for nearly 
forty years, Mr. Zieber has attained very high rank 
in the profession, and his influence is always exerted 
on the side of right and justice. His corporation 
work has long been of broad significance, and. he 
is one of the ablest and most widely sought men of the 
legal profession in the city of Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The Zieber family is one of distinction in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the name having been identified with 
manufacturing activities for several generations. Philip 
Zieber, Mr. Zieber’s grandfather, was a pioneer in 
the manufacture of wool hats in Berks County, and 
Samuel Zieber, his son and Mr. Zieber’s father, also 
followed this line of industrial effort in New Holland, 
in the neighboring county of Lancaster, although 
throughout his lifetime a resident of Reading. Samuel 
Zieber was born in Reading, in 1794, and died in 
1868. He married Matilda Schmeltzer, of Berks 
County, a daughter of Andrew Schmeltzer, who con- 
ducted important farming interests in Bethel Town- 
ship, in this county. Samuel and Matilda (Sch- 
meltzer) Zieber were the parents of two daughters 
and one son: Catherine; Emma; and Philip S., of 
whom further. 

Philip S. Zieber was born in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 30, 1861. Receiving a thorough and com- 
prehensive education, his graduation from the Read- 
ing High School occurred in 1876, when he took the 
highest honors, acting as valedictorian of his class. 
After two or three years spent in personal study and 
travel, Mr. Zieber entered Lafayette College, of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, taking up his studies in the junior 
year, and he was graduated from that institution in 
June, 1881. His professional preparations were made 
in the law office of George F. Baer, then one of 
the foremost figures in legal circles in Reading, who 
later became internationally important in railway and 
financial affairs. Admitted to the bar in November, 
1884, Mr. Zieber established himself in independent 
practice in Reading, and within the first five years of 
his experience was so markedly successful that he was 
invited to join the firm of Baer & Snyder, of which 
his former preceptor was the head. The firm be- 
came Baer, Snyder & Zieber, and continued thus 
until the election of Mr. Baer as president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, which 
occasioned Mr. Baer’s definite retirement from legal 
practice. The firm continued as Snyder & Zieber 
until 1903, when the name of the firm was changed 
to Snyder, Zieber & Snyder, by the admission of 
the senior member’s son, Thomas Jaeger Snyder, to 
the partnership, and Mr. Zieber’s prominence in the 
profession has become widely noteworthy. This firm 
has handled important affairs of many kinds, but 
perhaps those of the most general interest have been 
included in their corporation work, such concerns as 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company, the Farmers’ 
National Bank, the Penn National Bank and other 
great industrial, commercial and public service corpor- 
ations retaining them for the conduct of legal matters 
in their interest. Mr. Zieber now holds almost a pre- 
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eminent position in professional circles in 
County. He is a director and counsel for the Penn 
National Bank, and the Reading Trust Company, 
and participates in many branches of progressive 
effort, bearing a part in every phase of advance which 
reflects honor or good upon the community, but 
rarely in a position of leadership. His political affilia- 
tion has been with the Democratic Party. His 
leisure interests take him into the outdoor world, and 
he is a leading member of the Berkshire Country 
Club. For many years a vestryman of Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, he was for a number of years treasurer 
of the Foreign Mission Board of the General Council 
of this church in North America. 

Philip S. Zieber married, November 26, 1889, Annie 
Gillespie Fry, daughter of Rev. Jacob Fry, D. D., 
for thirty-five years pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, of Reading, and later professor of Homiletics 
and Sacred History on the faculty of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, at Mount Airy, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. and Mrs. Zieber are the parents of two children: 
Catherine Fry, now married to Arthur C. Roland; 
and Anna, who died July 15, 1904, at the age of 
twelve years. The Zieber family reside at No. 1516 
Mineral Spring Road, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





JOSIAH W. LEINBACH—A leading figure in the 
younger group of business executives in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, is Josiah W. Leinbach, who, as a resi- 
dent of Mount Penn and the owner of a prosperous 
hardware enterprise, is bearing a thoroughly pro- 
gressive part in his day. With valuable experience 
in the business world and this widened by his ser- 
vice in the army during the recent World War, Mr. 
Leinbach is going forward to ever larger success. 

The Leinbach family was originally trom Wetterau, 
Germany, Henry Leinbach having been the first now 
traceable of this name. He married, in Germany, 
Barbara Lerch, and their eldest child was Johannes. 
Sr., of whom further. 

Johannes Leinbach, Sr., was born at Langen- 
Selbold, Wetterau, Germany, March 9, 1674. On 
October 21, 1700, he married Anna Elizabeth Kleiss. 
a native of Eidengup, Wetterau, Germany, born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1680, and daughter of Adam and Elizabeth 
(Schillinger) Kleiss, members of prominent families 
of that section. Johannes Leinbach, Sr., ~was the 
pioneer of this family in America, coming to Penn- 
sylvania on September 11, 1723, and bringing with 
him his family, three sons and two daughters. Bap- 
tized in the Reformed Church, he became “Vorsteher 
on April 9, 1742, of the Congregation at Oley Town- 
ship, in Berks County, Pennsylvania, where the family 
settled. 

Johannes Leinbach, Jr., son of Johannes, Sr., and 
Anna Elizabeth (Kleiss) Leinbach, was born in Hoch- 
stadt, Germany, February 13, 1712. A member o 
the family party crossing the Atlantic to America, 
he became prominent as a farmer of Berks County, 
and married, August 12, 1735, Catharine Riehm, ot 
Muddy Creek. 

John Daniel Leinbach, second child, also second 
son, of Johannes, Jr., and Catharine (Riehm) Lein- 
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bach, was born in 1746, and lived past the age of 
seventy-one years, his death occurring April 8, 1817. 
He married, November 9, 1768, Catharine Graul, who 
bore him six children, and died April 6, 1783. 
John (Johannes) Leinbach, fourth child and eldest 
son of John Daniel and Catharine (Graul) Leinbach, 
was born April 3, 1778, and his sponsor was John 
Leinbach. . His entire lifetime was spent in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and his death occurred in 1860, in 
the eighty-third year of his age. He married Eliza- 


beth Kleiss, and they were the parents of five children. 


John Leinbach, youngest child of John (Johannes) 
and Elizabeth (Kleiss) Leinbach, was born January 
16, 1814, at Exeter Township, Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, and lived to the age of nearly eighty-seven 
years. He became one of the early teachers of this 
county, serving as an instructor in the German Pay 
School for a considerable period and also in the 
Moravian School of Oley Township. He further 
taught for sometime at Spies’ Church, after the 
founding of the present public school system. He 
was a public-spirited man, an early Whig and later 
a Republican. He married Louisa Keller, who was a 
daughter of Conrad and Catharine (Schmehl) Keller, 
and of their ten children, Tyler Leinbach, the eldest, 
is the next in line. 

Tyler Leinbach was born at Exeter Township, 
Pennsylvania, September 19, 1841, and attended school 
in Oley, Exeter and Alsace. As was customary at 
the period, he was hired out by his father among 
prosperous farmers, the younger children assisting 
on the home farm. Remaining active along this line 
until the twenty-ninth year of his age, he meanwhile 
served in the Civil War, enlisting August 22, 1861, as 
a member of Company K, 93rd Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania. Volunteer Infantry. He saw action in many 
of the important engagements in that unit, participat- 
ing in the battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Virginia, 
the Seven Days’ Battle, also Malvern Hill. He was 
then appointed as one of the four teamsters serving 
his regiment, and was thus active until his honorable 
discharge, received on April 23, 1865. For a time he 
resided in Elkhart, Indiana, then returned to Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, where he has since made his 
home in his native county, and is now one, of the 
few remaining veterans of the Civil War. He is a 
venerable and highly-respected citizen, retired aiter 
a long and useful lifetime spent in agricultural pur- 
suits, and in the eighty-third year of his age. Tyler 
Leinbach married, February 14, 1871, Anna Manwiller, 
daughter of Josiah and Catharine (Maule) Manwiiler, 
her grandparents Daniel and Sallie (Gambler) Man- 
willer, all these names prominent ones of Berks 
County. Tyler and Anna (Manwiller) Leinbach are 
the parents of the following children: 1. Ida, born 
December 24, 1871, and died July 22, 1899, who 
married Samuel Angstadt. 2. Catherine, born Jan- 


uary 28, 1874, and died February 11, 1883. 3. Calvin 
M., born August 26, 1875, identified with the Customs 
House, at Philadelphia, and married Emma Schweitz- 
er. 4. John E., born May 24, 1877, a prominent 
manufacturer of cigars at Stony Creek Mills, Penn- 
sylvania, and married Amelia Reninger. 5. Charles 
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M., born October 24, 1879, now active as a clerk in 
the post office at Reading, and married Jennie Snyder. 
6. Anna, born October 30, 1881, and died in early 
infancy. 7. Howard M., born November 2, 1884, 
a successful physician and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 8. Louella, born January 
23, 1887, wife of Edwin IF. Palm, who is assistant 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of Buffalo, New York. 9. Josiah W., of further 
mention. : 

Josiah W. Leinbach was born at Stony Creek Mills, 
Pennsylvania, January 21, 1889. His education was 
begun in the public schools of Exeter Township, and 
later attending the Mount Penn High School, he was 
a student at the Kutztown Normal School for one 
year, after which he entered the Pennsylvania State 
College and was graduated in the class of 1914. His 
college course being along engineering lines, he 
secured a responsible position in the employ of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, in their motive 
power office, and was active in that connection from 
1914-18. On May 25th of the latter year his career 
was interrupted by the activities of the World War, 
for he joined the United States Army on that date. 
Serving first with Headquarters Company of the 
312th Field Artillery, he was later transferred to the 
Utilities Department, Quartermasters’ Corps, United 
States Army, at Camp Meade. Promoted to the rank 
of sergeant, he was mustered out of the service 
February 13, 1919, and returned to civilian life. Mr. 
Leinbach’s next activities placed him in the office of 
president of the Leinbach Brothers, the concern 
operating the important knitting mill at Mount Penn. 
He continued in this connection until the year 1921, 
when he withdrew to establish his present interest 
in the retail hardware line. This enterprise has be- 
come one of the foremost in its field in this part of 
Berks County, and Mr. Leinbach holds a broadly 
prominent position in the trade. A Republican by 
political conviction and always a worker in the ranks 
of the party, he has never taken an interest in polit- 
ical preferment, but serves as a member of the Mount 
Penn Council. He is further identified as a member 
of the Board of Health and the Mount Penn Fire 
Company. Mr. Leinbach is a member of practically 
all branches of organized endeavor of a social and 
welfare nature, giving his leisure time almost wholly 
to community work. He is a member of St. Johns 
Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading 
Consistory, No. 320, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; 
and Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, of Reading, Pennsylvania. He is 
a member of the Reformed Church, and is one of the 
foremost leaders of Sunday school activity. He was 
formerly president of the Eighth District Sunday 
schools of Berks County, and for the past nine years 
has served as superintendent of the Neversink Sunday 
School. 

Josiah W. Leinbach married, at Mount Penn, Penn- 
sylvania, August 21, 1920, Mable H. Enoch, daughter 
of Aaron H. and Sallie (Hafer) Enoch, and they are 
the parents of two children: 1. Paul, born June 5, 
1921. 2. Erma, born April 24, 1923. The Leinbach 
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family reside at No. 2235 Perk Avenue, Mount Penn, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOWARD M. FRY—One of the leading execu- 
tives of Berks County, Pennsylvania, is Howard M. 
Fry, secretary and manager of the Narrow Fabric 
Company, and for many years prominent in business 
affairs in this section. Mr. Fry is a thoroughly prac- 
tical, forward-looking man, of large business ability 
and keen vision, his survey of conditions and affairs 
always discriminating and his judgment in advance 
excellent. He is a son of Edward Brenneman and 
Mary Jane (Righter) Fry, his father a pioneer merch- 
ant of Kansas, and a soldier in the Civil War, having 
served in Company H, 205th Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, until wounded and mustered out 
on account of disability. 

Howard M. Fry was born at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 8, 1869. Receiving a thoroughly practical 
foundation for his business career in the local public 
schools, his first experience was in the employ of 
Winter & Goetz, in the capacity of bookkeeper. Later 
accepting a position with Kline, Eppiheimer & Com- 
pany, in the capacity of bookkeeper, he was also 
placed in charge of the credit department of that im- 
portant concern and was thus active for many years. 
With the establishing of the Narrow Fabric Company, 
in Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, Mr. Fry became secre- 
tary of this concern and was also made general man- 
ager of the plant. The business is one of wide im- 
portance, and was projected by Ferdinand Thun and 
Henry K. Jannssen, the personnel of the Textile Ma- 
chine Company, also of Wyomissing, and pioneers in 
the industrial development of this community. Mr. 
Fry’s participation in the progress of the Narrow 
Fabric Company has contributed in a marked degree 
to its progress and growth and his work is placing 
him among the leaders of industrial advance in the 
present day. Mr. Fry is further active as the presi- 
dent of the People’s Trust Company, of Wyomissing, 
this responsibility placing him in a noteworthy posi- 
tion in the world of finance. He has for many years 
been interested in the civic affairs of the community 
and has served for some time as a school director. 
He was one of the “four-minute’” men, and was also 
secretary and manager of the Berks County War 
Chest Drive Fund for the Associated War Relief 
Organizations in the World War. 

Fraternally Mr. Fry is affiliated with the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows; the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America; and the Knights of the Golden Eagle. 
His clubs are the Rotary; the Wyomissing; the Old 
Colony; and the Berkshire Country; and he attends 
the Trinity Lutheran Church, of Reading. 

Howard M. Fry married, in Reading, December 
30, 1896, Ella A. Roeder, daughter of Charles M. and 
Maria Roeder, and they are the parents of three 
children: Elizabeth M., wife of George Dudley; 
Samuel R.; and Anne Catharine. They reside at No. 
18 Trent Avenue. 





THOMAS C. SEIDEL—Filling a largely useful 
position in present-day advance as referee in the 
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Workingmen’s Compensation Bureau of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, and this after wide experience 
as a worker and employer of labor, Thomas C. Seidel 
has within recent years prepared himself for the 
practice of law and will soon be admitted to the 
bar of his native State. Mr. Seidel has won his 
success through his own tireless endeavor and the 
native ability which formed a substantial foundation 
for his achievements. He is a member of a family 
long prominent in this country, and in every genera- 
tion, both on this side of the Atlantic and in Europe, 
engaged in useful activities. 

The pioneer members of the Seidel family were 
three brothers who came from Sweden to America 
before the Revolution. Of these three brothers one 
owned land in Longswamp Township, selling this to 
purchase more desirable land near Stony Creek, in 
Exeter Township, where above Stony Creek mills he 
built an iron forge. This interest developed into one 
of the most important pioneer iron industries of 
Berks County. His three sons were Benjamin, Philip 
and Nicholas, Benjamin becoming associated with him 
in business and the others removing to what is now 
Gibralter in this county. Nicholas eventually built the 
Yocum forges in Cumru Township, sold his interests 
when advanced in years, and spent the sunset of life in 
Reading. 

William R. Seidel, Mr. Seidel’s father, was born in 
Robinson Township, in Berks County, and his in- 
terests followed agriculture and industrial lines, and 
besides conducting a small farm he worked as puddler 
in the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company. His death 
resulted from an accident in July, 1892, when nearly 
fifty-six years of age. William R. Seidel was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, having enlisted at President 
Lincoln’s call for “one hundred day” men. He sup- 
ported the Republican Party throughout his life-time, 
and was a worker for the good of the community 
and a member of the Lutheran Church. He married 
Elizabeth Care, who survived him for twelve years, 
passing away in 1905 at the age of seventy-two years. 
The children of these parents were: Nicholas; Sarah, 
wife of Henry Johnson; Thomas C., of further 
mention; Harry H.; William; and Annie. 

Thomas C. Seidel was born in Birdsboro, in this 
county, January 22, 1866. Receiving a practical, al- 
though limited, education in the public schools of his 
birthplace, he entered the E. & G. Brooke Iron Com- 
pany when still a lad at school, working during his 
spare time in summer and whenever opportunity at- 
forded. Mr. Seidel’s ambitions, however, were to- 
wards higher attainments, and from boyhood he 
cherished the desire to enter a profession. Teaching 
school for six years, he read law meanwhile, and his 
preliminary examinations were passed when he was 
still a young man. It became necessary, however, for 
him to lay aside his plans, and in 1888 Mr. Seidel 
entered the employ of L. A. Focht, where he rose 
to chief clerk in 1890, continuing in that position 
until 1894. At that time he established himself in the 
publishing business, bringing out a publication known 
as “Thomas C. Seidel’s Photographs of the Most 


. Eminent Modern Statesmen and Politicians of the 
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United States of America.” Maintaining his publish- 
ing offices in Washington, District of Columbia, Mr. 
Seidel sold out after two years and entered the employ 
of George W. Beard, as bookkeeper. He later be- 
came a member of this firm, at the time of the in- 
corporation as G. W. Beard & Company, Inc., Mr. 
Beard becoming president; Mr. Seidel, secretary and 
treasurer, and Andrew F. Fink, Jr., manager. © In 
1903 Mr. Seidel and Mr. Fink became joint-owners, 
purchasing Mr. Beard’s interest, and the enterprise 


went forward thus until 1914, when Mr. Seidel, sold . 


his interest to Mr. Fink. Mr. Seidel managed this 
extensive business most successfully from 1905 to 
-1914, when he retired.. This interest became one of 
the leading industries in the world of building con- 
struction in the State. 

Mr. Seidel’s public service began when he was only 
twenty-four years of age, when he was elected to the 
Birdsboro School Board and made secretary. Serving 
for two terms he declined further responsibilities in 
this connection on account of his removal to Read- 
ing. Meanwhile, he was elected in 1891 to the Re- 
publican County Committee, of which he was made 
chairman in that year. Again declining re-election 
because of the press of other affairs, he was later 
elected chairman of the Republican County Com- 
mittee (1902), upon which he served for ten years. 
Although he resigned from this committee in 1912, 
he has never lost interest in political affairs, and in 
1918 was again made chairman of the Republican 
Committee and is still retained in this position. Mean- 
while, in 1917, Mr. Seidel was appointed referee in 
the Workingmen’s Compensation Bureau and “still 
holds this important position. For the past year or 
so Mr. Seidel has resumed his legal studies, and read- 
ing law, will soon take the final examinations for 
admission to the Berks County Bar. His long ex- 
perience in business and public affairs will make this 
added responsibility of definite significance to his pres- 
ent interest, while his friends are hoping that he 
will also take up the practice of his chosen profession. 
He is a member of the North Eastern Republican 
League, but has few affiliations which do not directly 
bear upon his work. Aside from his public service 
and business interests, Mr. Seidel is a student and 
reader. His spare time is spent in his hbrary, which 
is one of the most extensive in Berks County. 

Thomas C. Seidel married, at Birdsboro, in 1892, 
Ella V. Conner, daughter of Humes and Elizabeth 
(Rorke) Conner, and they have one daughter, Marion 


C., at home. The family resides at No. 101 Douglas ° 


Street, Reading. 





LEON CALVIN DARRAH, M. D.—In medical 
circles in Berks County, Pennsylvania, Dr. Leon 
Calvin Darrah holds a noteworthy. position, his private 
practice being extensive and his institutional work 
important. His military service during the World 


War widened the scope of his.experience, and he is 
now known in military circles as Captain Darrah. 
He is a son of Thomas C. and Annie L. (Boyer) 
Darrah, his father a leading citizen of Reading, who 
is engaged in the insurance business. 
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Leon Calvin Darrah was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, October 3, 1889. Receiving his early educa- 
tion in the local public schools, he was graduated from 
Reading High School in the class of 1908, then enter- 
ed the University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
was graduated in the class of 1912, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. Within the year Dr. 
Darrah became resident physician at the Reading 
Hospital, and has since been engaged in private 
practice in this city. He has for a number of years 
made a specialty of obstetrics and is coming to be 
considered an authority on this subject. He is also a 
member of the staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, of 
Reading. 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army and was commissioned lieutenant. 
ferred to the Regular Army, he served until January, 
1919, and since the close of his active service still 
continues a member of the Medical Reserve Corps. 
During the period of his military activity he was 
promoted to the rank of captain. Fraternally, Dr. 
Darrah is affiliated with Chandler Lodge, No. 227, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Consistory, 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; Rajah Temple, Anci- 
ent Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; the 
Royal Arcanum; and the Maccabees. He is a member 
of the American Medical Association, and the State, 
City and County Medical societies. 

Dr. Darrah married, November 25, 1913, at Cape 
May Court House, New Jersey, Helen Leaming 
Hand, daughter’ of Ludlan and Hester A. (Goff) 
Hand. 





STEWART LOGAN SHAABER—As an execu- 
tive in the business affairs of the city government 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, Stewart Logan Shaaber 
holds a noteworthy position in present-day advance 
and stands among the leaders of progress in Berks 
County. He brings to bear upon his public activities 
the thoroughly practical viewpoint which has given 
him success in personal endeavors, and thus his work 
for the community is of the broadest significance. 
Mr. Shaaber is a member of an ancient and honored 
family of Germany, the pioneer ancestor in America 
having been Andrew Shaaber, who settled in Read- 
ing in 1754. His son, Andrew Shaaber, Jr., .mmar- 
ried Elizabeth Sauerbier, and John Shaaber, their 
son, was born in Reading, March 5, 1790. He main- 
tained the family homestead in this city, and was 
active as a hatter throughout his lifetime, his death 
occurring November 11, 1839. He married Mary 
Caldwell, a native of Berks County, born May 14, 
1791, their marriage occurring October 11, 1810, and 
she died March 11, 1844. Of their seven daughters 
and six sons, John C. Shaaber, the sixth child and the 
eldest son, was born October 30, 1820. He became 
a successful blacksmith, and was a leader in local 
political affairs, originally as a Whig, but with the 
organization of the Republican Party, joined its ranks. 
John C. Shaaber married Elizabeth Schisler, who was 
born in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, and of their 
seven children, the five who grew to maturity filled 
useful positions in life. 


In January, 1918, Dr. Darrah enlisted in- 


Later trans-. 
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Mahlon Shaaber, youngest child of John. C. and 
Elizabeth (Schisler) Shaaber, was born in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, April 12, 1844, and was one of the 
veterans of the Civil War. Only seventeen years of 
age when war was precipitated, he enlisted in October, 
1861, joining Company D, 93rd Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry. Severely wounded in the 
battle of Fair Oaks, on May 31, 1862, he spent some 
time in the hospital, but eventually joined the 42nd 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia, for a 
period of three months, and served in that command 
with the rank of corporal. He again re-enlisted in 
the 196th Regiment, 5th Union League, and was 
commissioned first lieutenant, serving for three 
months. This record is the more remarkable in that 
Mr. Shaaber’s wound never healed and has troubled 
him more or less constantly throughout his lifetime. 
Mr. Shaaber has many times recounted incidents of 
the war of more than ordinary interest. He took 
part in’ the review of the 93rd Regiment along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in Washington, to Georgetown. In 
his own words he describes, “a very tall guant man, 
with a pale looking countenance, dressed in a black 
frock clinging somewhat indifferently to him, stooped 
shoulders, a black silk hat, with a thoughtful and 
serious cast of face, who called out, ‘Bub! Bub!’” 
Given permission to leave the ranks, Lieutenant 
Shaaber answered the salutation and was introduced 
by the President's characteristic remark, “I am old 
Abe.” This he said, however, only after satisfying 
his well known interest in men of unusual height. It 
chanced that at the moment three other prominent 
men stood in the group, all more than six feet in 
height, as well as the President and Mr. Shaaber. 
Mr. Shaaber, however, was the tallest, measuring 
six feet six and one-half inches, the President’s height, 
which is a matter of history, six feet, four inches. The 
other members of the group were Vice-President 
Hannibal Hamlin, six feet two and one-half inches, 
General Cameron, six feet, one inch, and Governor 
Curtin, six feet, two inches. President Lincoln tab- 
ulated these names and measurements in his mem- 
orandum book and introduced Mr. Shaaber to Vice- 
President Hamlin as “my son.” When in Washing- 
ton, later, Mr. Shaaber went to call on President 
Lincoln, for his last word at the former meeting had 
been an invitation to dine at the White House, 
Mr. Shaaber found himself among a richly dressed 
throng, in shabby and ill-fitting uniform, and begged 
to be excused. President Lincoln assured him a seat 
on his right as the guest of honor, but Mr. Shaaber 
felt entirely out of place in his surroundings. The 
President’s remark he carried with him throughout 
his lifetime. “It is not the clothing that makes the 
man, my son, it is the heart. I think more of a 
man dressed in blue for love of his country, than of 
those gay visitors whose chief business in these try- 
ing times is simply to dress for receptions.” Mr. 
Shaaber has been a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic practically since its organization, and 
in 1907, at the National Encampment held in Saratoga 
Springs on September 9, he was chosen a member 
of the Grenadier Guards, which is made up of com- 
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rades from every department of the order, and num- 
bers forty-five veterans. To be eligible to membership 
in this organization one must be more than six feet in 
height, and Mr. Shaaber, at that Encampment, proved 
the tallest of all by three and one-half inches, his 
mature height having reached six feet, seven and 
one-half inches. Mr. Shaaber has for many years 
been a member of McLean Post, No. 16, Grand Army 
of the Republic, and Encampment No. 43, Union Vet- 
eran Legion. A machinist by trade, he was engaged 
in business from February 1, 1898, until his retire- 
ment in i900, conducting the post office, cigar store 
and pool room, and was also for a time superintend- 
ent of car barns, in the employ of the Reading Street 
Railway Company. 

Mahlon Shaaber married Mary A. Hooker, daugh- 
ter of Amos Hooker, a foreman in the local railroad 
shops, and their children number five: 1. John E., 
deceased, 2. Arthur Osbeck, also deceased. 3. Minnie, 
wife of Charles H. Rhein, long identified with the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company. 4. Ed- 
ward Garfield, who married Mary Lemmer. 5. Stew- 
art Logan, of whom further. 

Stewart Logan Shaaber was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, June 19, 1887. His education was begun in 
the local public schools, and later attending the Read- 
ing High School, he completed his studies at the 
Roger W. Babson School, where he took special 
work in bond statistics and from which he was grad- 
uated in due course. In 1909 Mr. Shaaber entered 
the employ of the Clyde Steamship Company, as 
cashier and accountant, which position he filled for 
a period of one year. Then, in 1910, he identified 
himself with the nationally known firm of Spencer, 
Trask & Company, of New York City, with which he 
was active for a similiar period. Returning to Read- 
ing in 1911 he entered the service of the city govern- 
ment as secretary to H. P. Keiser, then city solicitor 
of Reading, and this position he filled for about two 
years. In 1913 Mr. Shaaber became assistant ac- 
countant for the city under Mayor Filbert, and serv- 
ing in that capacity for five years he was made pur- 
chasing agent in 1918. This office he still ably fills, 
his work contributing in a marked degree to the 
prosperity and economic welfare of the people. Mr. 
Shaaber’s large natural ability and his deep interest 
in all that pertains to the public weliare give his 
service more than the casual usefulness of the public 
servant, active only for personal gain. His excellent 
judgment, his forward-looking attitude and his far- 
sighted vision, are all forces in the municipal advance 
and place his name among the broadly useful and in- 
fluential men of the day. Mr. Shaaber has few in- 
terests except of a business nature, but ts a member 
of the Knights of Friendship and the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and attends the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. Shaaber married, August 12, 1908, at Lorane, 
Pennsylvania, Jennie B. Delp, daughter of H. Pierce 
and Susan (Boyer) Delp. Mr. and Mrs. Shaaber are 
the parents of two children: 1. Herbert Pierce, born 
January 21, 1910, now deceased. 2. Kathryn Sue, 
born November 2, 1914. 
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JAMES H. KNOLL—The importance of the name 
of James H. Knoll is not circumscribed by the bound- 
aries of Reading, for the work which he did has 
benefited many thousands of families in every part 
of the United States. He was one of those men 
who in seeing a special need set about to meet it 
and was not satisfied until the highest possible 
achievement had been brought into existence. Mr. 


Knoll was the inventor and manufacturer of a uni- 


versally popular washing machine, and his energies 
and fearlessness expanding his early operations in 
production and distribution not only carried him to 
strikingly important success, but made this machine 
a standard item of household equipment in Amer- 
ican homes and solved one of the most vital problems 
of the housewife. Mr. Knoll was a leader in civic 
advance, a progressive spirit in all worthy endeavors, 
and in the progress of the church made his name 
of wide and permanent significance. 

James H. Knoll was born in Jeiferson Township, 
Pennsylvania, August 16, 1862, and was the son of 
George and Elizabeth (Christman) Knoll, both now 
deceased. Educated in the public schools of his birth- 
place, Mr. Knoll also mastered telegraphy and was 
first employed at this profession by the Reading 
Railway Company. Serving at the Blandon station, 
he was later transferred to Philadelphia, and eventual- 
ly to New York City. In 1879 he returned to Penn- 
sylvania and accepted a position with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, at their Reading office 
located at No. 9 North Sixth Street. Remaining with 
this great concern for some eleven years, Mr. Knoll 
then accepted a similiar position with the Associated 
Press. Their office was at that time located in the 
Eagle Building, and Mr. Knoll’s work was to receive 
the daily telegraph news from all parts of the world, 
for it was this branch of the Associated Press which 
distributed the news to the local papers. When the 
methods of the concern changed and the Reading 
“Eagle’ was placed in direct communication with 
the Associated Press service, in New York City, Mr. 
Knoll was secured as their operator and he had the 
distinction of being the first telegraph operator in 
this part of the State to take messages by code on 
a typewriter. Becoming highly expert and extremely 
rapid in his work, he was widely noted as one of 
the most efficient telegraphers in the history of 
Reading. 

The strain of this work, however, was not to be 
endured permanently, and at the age of twenty-seven, 
Mr. Knoll ventured to make a start in business, 
although first devoting only a share of his attention 
to this enterprise. Succeeding Christman & Alt- 
house, a long established concern manufacturing farm 
implements, Mr. Knoll became a partner of Mr. Alt- 
house in 1896. They later developed a hosiery dyeing 
and washing machines business, which in more 
recent years was incorporated under the title of the 
Neversink Dyeing Company, Mr. Knoll continuing 
as a stockholder until later, when he bought the 
Washing Machine business, Although his start in 


business gave early promise of success, Mr. Knoll 
continued as Associated Press operator until May, 


1901, when his business affairs had developed to a 
point where they demanded his entire attention. The 
wide need of relieving the housewife of the drudgery 
of washing came to Mr. Knoll as a challenge to 
constructive endeavor, and developing his own model, 


after which the production of the subsequent years 


has been designed, he began the manufacture of 
washing machines on Cedar Street, between Walnut 
and Elm streets. The second headquarters were on 
Eighth Street, between Elm and Walnut. streets. He 
went forward to definite and ever greater success, 
and the third headquarters of the interest were loc- 
ated at the corner of Orange and Muhlenberg streets. 
The continued growth of the business made it neces- 
sary again to seek larger quarters, and the firm event- 
ually found a home at the corner of Tenth and Chest- 
nut streets, in the old market house. It was here 
the partners separated and Mr. Knoll took entire 
charge of the washing machine business. The pres- 
ent location at Nos. 124-134 Maple Street, and the 
erection of the splendid four-story concrete structure 
which houses the interest, was the last great achieve- 
ment considered by the founder. The Queen Washer 
is made in many styles in this plant, both motor 
driven and for hand operation and in either case is 
run with the least possible friction. Its acceptance 
by the people as a thoroughly efficient cleanser and 
desirable mechanism led to its ever wider popularity, 
and within recent years the export trade has become 
quite important. Machines have been shipped to 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, and many 
foreign points. As a business man Mr. Knoll was 
considered one of the leaders of advance in Reading, 
and following his death the Reading “Eagle” printed 
a long review of his career, saying, in part: 


In-the death of Mr. Knoll, Reading loses one of its 
best-known business men, an active church worker and a 
public-spirited citizen with a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Starting life as a telegrapher, Mr. Knoll, 
with the ambition and determination that characterize the 
success of all self-made men, had come to be ranked with 
the city’s leading manufacturers when death halted his 
activities. 


In many phases of present-day advance Mr. Knoll 
was a worker for the general good. A leading mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, he was influential 
in the progress of the Reading Civic League, serving 
as a member of the Committee on Public Morals. 


His work for the local Historical Society was of 


great importance, and in connection with procuring 
various historical treasures for safer preservation, he 
frequently contributed the use of automoble trucks 
or his touring car. Long a member of Camp No. 212, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, he was affiliated 
also with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows; 
and Sirius Castle, Knights of the Golden Eagle. 
But it was in the work of the church that Mr. Knoll 
will longest be remembered in Reading, for outside 
of his business affairs the church commanded his 
most constructive and tireless endeavors. A member 
for many years of St. Paul’s Memorial Reformed 
Church, of which Dr. C. E. Creitz has long been 
pastor, it may safely be said that few influences have 
meant so much to the upbuilding of this congrega- 
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tion and the prosperity of this church organization 
as the endeavors of Mr. Knoll. Not only as a regular 
attendant upon the services of the church, but as a 
liberal benefactor, he will long be remembered for 
his devoted services. He was interested in every 
phase of religious advance, and was one of the three 
members of this.-church who gave $5,000, each to the 
forward movement campaign. He seemed to take 
the greatest pleasure in his religious life and in his 
devoted endeavors for the church. Mr. Knoll died 
January 9, 1921, and at the Sunday service following 
his death the pastor spoke in the most sincere appre- 
ciation of his cheerful, eager spirit of helpfulness as 
follows: 


Mr. Knoll’s smile was infectious. It never wore off. 
It always was with him no matter what he undertook. 
He had been an elder of the church, but whether holding 
office or not he always was doing something in the inter- 
est of the congregation and its various departments. In 
the solicitation of funds for worthy objects his services 
were particularly valuable. This is a role which many 
church members are reluctant in assuming, although giv- 
ing readily of their own means, but Mr. Knoll never failed 
the church in that capacity. These canvasses were fre- 
quently made on Sundays, it being the time when most 
members could be found at home, and Mr. Knoll, with 
other members of committees, occupying his or some one 
else’s automobile, could be seen alighting at homes of 
communicants in all sections of the city. 

Mr. Knoll’s personality and traits of character well 
fitted him for practical church work, and these, combined 
with his willingness to advance the cause, made him a 
power for good in St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Knoll’s suc- 
cess aS & manufacturer, after having been an efficient 
telegraph operator, and his increasing generosity as his 
business prospered more and more, made his giving all the 

- More appreciated. He did not do it ostentatiously, but 
as a matter of conscience and sincerity and his abiding 
faith in the works of the church. 

Mr. Knoll was likewise generous to all other local char- 
ities and never failed to contribute handsome sums to 
campaigns for the various institutions. 


James H. Knoll married Emma Bright, who sur- 
vives him, as do also their three children: Grace; 
Paul F.; and John B. Paul F. Knoll succeeds his 
father as the head oi the Knoll Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., and is considered by his associates and 
cotemporaries one of the promising young men of 
Reading, whose future endeavors will unquestionably 
carry the enterprise to ever larger success. 


DR. JOHN RUSSELL KENNEDY —In the 
exacting and broadly beneficent field of medicine, 
Dr. John Russell Kennedy holds a noteworthy position 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, where for nearly twenty 
years he has been actively engaged in the medicine 
business. His natural ability and excellent training 
have combined to carry him to an enviable position 
in the local advance, and his work has been widely 
recognized as that of the able and successful business 
man. Dr. Kennedy is a son of Dr. William Henry 
and Laura (Hensel) Kennedy, both these families 
being prominent in Pennsylvania. Dr. William Hen- 
ry Kennedy has been active for many years in the 
medicine business. 

John Russell Kennedy was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware, November 23, 1882. Receiving his early 
education in the public schools, he was graduated 
from the Lawrenceville School in 1901. He then 
attended Yale University, and was graduated from 
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that institution in 1905. Thereafter entering upon 
business activities in Reading, he has also been active 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, but during recent years 
his Reading business has practically commanded his 
entire time. He has risen to enviable rank in his 
chosen field of endeavor and is counted among the 
leading men of the day in Reading. Dr. Kennedy 
is identified with the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity: 
is a member of the Yale Club, of Philadelphia; the 
University, the Wyomissing, the Berkshire Country 
and the Maiden Creek Fishing clubs. / 

John Russell Kennedy married, May 8, 1919, Lovera 
Schreffler, daughter of W. H. Schreffler, foreman of 
the Fleetwood Metal Body Works, and they are the 
parents of two children: William H., born February 
25, 1920; and John R., Jr., born April 16, 1924. 





IRVIN SMITH HUYETT—Varied interests have 
commanded the attention of Irvin Smith Huyett, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, during his long and useful 
career, but for thirty years he has been president and 
treasurer of the Standard Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company, one of the noteworthy enterprises of its 
kind in Berks County. Affiliated with various bran- 
ches of community and general advance, Mr. Huyett 
has won his way to a distinguished position in his 
native city of Reading. He is a son of Amos and 
Henrietta Huyett, his father for many years proprie- 
tor of a planing mill and prominent in the contracting 
and building world. During the Civil War, Amos 
Huyett enlisted among the earliest of the patriotic 
young men of his day and served as a member of 
the “First Defenders.” The elder Mr. Huyett was 
also prominent in civic affairs, and for a number of 
years was a member of the Reading City Council. 
He passed away November 23, 1891. ~ 

Irvin Smith Huyett was born in Reading, October 
19, 1861. Receiving his education in the public 
schools, he early became associated with his father 
in the planing mill, the firm at that time being Amos 
Huyett & Company. Remaining with his father until 
1884, Mr. Huyett, associated with his brother, Daniel 
H. Huyett, then formed the Standard Paper Box Man- 
ufacturing Company, this partnership was continued 
until Daniel’s death in 1922. On January 1, 1923, 
the business was incorporated. This company man- 
ufactures paper boxes, as its name would indicate, 
meeting the needs of the textile candy and shoe 
trades, also the millinery and hardware interests of 
this section. They produce a large variety of cartons 
and paper boxes and have gained an enviable repu- 
tation for quality of product and fair dealing. Their 
plant is of substantial proportions, and they employ 
some one hundred or more people. As the head 
of this interest, Irvin Smith Huyett holds an influen- 
tial position in Reading, and is a well known Repub- 
lican. He is affiliated with Lodge No. 435, Free and 
Accepted Masons, and all bodies of the Masonic Or- 
der, up to and including Reading Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite, and he is also a member of 
the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
and Vigilant Lodge, No. 194, Independent Order ot 
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Odd Fellows. His clubs’ are the Temple and Read- 
ing Country, and the Blue Mountain Fish and Game 
Association. His religious affiliation is with the 
Lutheran Church. 

Irvin Smith Huyett married, May 10, 1884, in Read- 
ing, Jennie Louise Heller, daughter of Anthony Wayne 
and Miranda Jane Heller. Mr. and Mrs. Huyett are 
the parents of one son: Amos Wayne, born Noy- 
ember 23, 1891. The family residence is at No. 1405 
Cleveland Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN GERNER MOHN—One of the most ven- 
erable and widely known business men of Reading 
is John Gerner Mohn, whose prominent and active 
lifetime has been devoted to the hat industry. The 
Mohn family dates back to Johannes Mohn, who was 
born in Hanover, Germany, in 1700, and brought 
his wife and four children to Pennsylvania thirty- 
three years later. Records now found in the Penn- 
sylvania Archives bear testimony to his crossing the 
Atlantic on the good ship “Elizabeth” from Rotter- 
dam. In 1737 he took up a tract of land, in all about 
one hundred and seventy-four acres, in Cumru Town- 
ship, now known as Spring Township, and seven 
years later became possessed of another tract of land 
of about seventy-one acres. In 1750 he bought forty- 
nine acres from Dietrich Marshall, this having been 
part of three hundred and forty-one acres which had 
been taken up by the same Marshall in 1737. Johan- 
nes (John) Mohn was active as a farmer until his 
death in February, 1764, when his four children sur- 
vived him. 

Ludwig Mohn, youngest son of the pioneer, was 
born in Germany, and died in Spring Township, in 
January, 1796, his death occurring in that section of 
the township known in early times as Brecknock. 
He also followed farming, and was a prosperous and 
influential man of his day. He married Anna Odilia 
Bautz, and they were the parents of five sons and 
three daughters. 

Daniel Mohn, fourth son of Ludwig and Anna 
Odilia (Bautz) Mohn, also followed the family tradi- 
tions as a farmer until his death, which occurred in 
1846. He married Barbara Albright, and they were 


_the parents of twelve children, six sons and six 


daughters, 

William Mohn, seventh child and third son of 
Daniel and Barbara (Albright) Mohn, was born in 
the locality known as Mohn’s Hill, September 6, 1804, 
and died January 23, 1889. Following farming, as 
a young man, on the homestead, he later removed 
to Adamstown, where he bought a grist-mill and 
manufactured flour. He was a very faithful member 
of the church, and became a leader in the Evangelical 
Church, in which he was a prominent official. He 
founded a church and school at Mohn’s Hill, and 
his son, Jeremiah, later (1895) purchased the church 
property, which he presented to the congregation as 
a memorial to his parents. William Mohn married 
(first) Polly Gerner, and they were the parents of 
nine children, seven sons and two daughters. Her 
death occurred May 16, 1851, and he married a second 
and third time. His first wife was the mother of 


John Gerner Mohn, whose name entitles this review. 


John Gerner Mohn, son of William and Polly — 


(Gerner) Mohn, was born November 19, 1846, at 
Mohn’s Hill, and was educated in the public schools 
of that community and Adamstown. Only about 
fourteen years old when the Civil War broke out, 
he was unable to participate in the stirring events 
of the period when he had seen many of the flowers 
of young manhood in his neighborhood go to the 
front. On February 23, 1864, when still only just past 
seventeen years of age, Mr. Mohn enlisted in Company 
B, 55th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, in 
which unit he served until it was mustered out August 
31, 1865, at Petersburg, Virginia. Although he took 
part in a number of the important engagements, he 
received no wound whatever. Mr. Mohn’s career was 
thus interrupted at its outset by the grim duties of 
war, but upon his return to civilian life he became 
an apprentice to the trade of hatter, under John and 
George Hendel. The junior partner of that firm was 
Mr. Mohn’s brother-in-law. Continuing with this 
concern until 1871, Mr. Mohn then formed a partner- 
ship with his brothers, William, Jeremiah and 
Richard, and began the manufacture of hats. The 
business was carried forward under the name of Mohn 
Brothers for a time, but during the greater part of 
its history was known as J. G. Mohn & Brothers. 
In 1871 they bought the hat factory ef George Hen- 
del, which years previously he had founded on Maple 
Street, in Reading. The Mohn brothers for three 
years produced more than ten thousand dozen hats 
annually, then the death of William Mohn caused a 
reorganization, on January 1, 1875. The other 
brothers bought his interest and the firm went for- 
ward to large and ever greater success, the output 
of the plant growing to a point where the count ran 
into many more thousands of dozens. The interest 
is still conducted by Mohn Brothers Company, Incor- 
porated, Mr. Mohn leaving the responsibilities of 
actual management largely to the younger members 
of the company. The business was incorporated in 
1915, under the title of the Mohn Brothers Company, 
the personnel of the firm being as follows: Charles 
E. Mohn, president; William H. Mohn, vice-pres- 
ident; and John G. Mohn, secretary and treasurer. 
The history of the enterprise has not been wholly 
propitious, however. On March 17, 1875, the original 
Maple Street factory was destroyed by fire. Rebuild- 
ing, they occupied the new structure until January 1, 
1881, when they disposed of the plant to the Reading 
Fur Hat Company. Meanwhile, in 1878, they had 
bought a long established hat factory there to fore con- 
ducted by Kutz, Arnold & Company, this plant hav- 
ing been located on Eleventh Street, south of Chest- 
nut Street. Further leasing a factory at the rear of 
No. 26 Penn Street, formerly owned by the Levan 
interests, they conducted three factories, with large 
success. On September 6, 1892, the plant on Eleventh 
Street was also burned to the ground. This was 
rebuilt at once, only to be destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1899, when a terrific storm held the city 
in its grip. The loss in this case was total, but the 
firm again took courage and went forward, rebuilding 
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and installing the finest machinery obtainable. The 
year 1905 saw the erection of an extensive addition 
to their plant, which carried their interest to leading 
rank in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mohn was for a considerable number of years 
active in civic affairs and has always supported the 
Republican Party. In 1874 he was elected to the 
Common Council from the Third Ward, serving for 
two years, and for twelve years, from 1876 to 1888, 
he represented the same ward on the school board. 
His aid and codperation have always been valued in 
all lines of financial and industrial advance, and he 
was long a director of the Keystone National Bank; 
the Consolidated Hardware Company; and the: Read- 
ing Hardware Company. He was president for a 
number of years of the National Brass and Iron 
Works; also of the Reading Screw Company. Mr. 
Mohn has for over fifty years been a member of 
Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons, 
and has long been a leading member of Keim Post, 
No. 76, Grand Army of the Republic. He has long 
been identified with the First Presbyterian Church, 
of which he is an active member, and for many 
years has served as trustee of the church, and he 
also, for many years, has been a prominent supporter 
of the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

John Gerner Mohn married Cecelia A. Harbster, 
a daughter of the late William Harbster, and a mem- 
ber of a family long identified with the progress of 
Berks County. John Harbster, Mrs. Mohn’s great- 
grandfather, was the pioneer of the family in Amer- 
ica, his son, Henry, the next in line, having been 
born in this country. William Harbster, son of 
Henry Harbster, learned the blacksmith trade as a 
young man, and after working in the employ of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, he 
embarked on a business career, starting the Reading 
Hardware Works and later taking in his brother-in- 
law, William M. Griscom. Mr. Harbster was also pres- 
ident of the Reading Nickel Plating Works, and in 
the richly successful latter years of his life he became 
widely known as a philanthropist. His death occur- 
red June 16, 1885. He married Ellen Matthews, 
daughter of George Matthews, who was born in 
Lebanon County, of distinguished Irish antecedents. 
They were the parents of seven children, of whom 
Cecelia A., who became the wife of John Gerner 
Mohn, as above noted, was the second child and 
second daughter. Mrs. Mohn died in 1912, aiter a 
life of benevolent and Christian work. 





JAMES BENNETT NOLAN—When Mr. Nolan 
established in professional practice in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1901, it was in the city that is the adopted 
home of his family and the place of his early educa- 
tion. The two decades of his legal work have given 


him high professional standing, succeeding worthily 
the proud record of his honored father. 

Son of James and Catharine (Stewart) Nolan, both 
deceased, James Bennett Nolan was born in Milford, 
New Jersey, December 1, 1877. He was graduated 
from the Reading High School in the class of 1896, 
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then matriculated at Cornell University, where he 
was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1900, subsequently pursuing studies abroad in 
France and Germany. In 1901 Mr. Nolan was admit- 
ted to the bar in Reading and since that time has 
devoted himself to a practice that has largely followed 
the lines of corporation law. He is a director of the 
Reading Trust Company, having formerly served the 
First National Bank in this capacity, and he is also 
a director of the Mt. Penn Gravity Railroad Com- 
pany and the Reading Gas Company, and president 
of the Reading Academy of Music Company. He 
has participated actively in community affairs, and 
is identified with the progressive group of Reading's 
professional and business men. Mr. Nolan has been 
for many years a trustee and secretary of St. Joseph's 
Hospital. 

At the time of the World War, Mr. Nolan. was 
chairman for Eastern Pennsylvania in recruiting for 
the Officers’ Training Camps, and afterward went 
abroad as Assistant General Director for France of 
the Knights of Columbus, still later serving at the 
front with the Sanitary Corps of the Fifth French 
Army. He is author of the “History of the Reading 
Militia in the Great War,” and his other literary work 
includes contributions to numerous leading magazines. 

Mr. Nolan has a peculiar bent and aptitude for 
travel, and has pursued his geographical and historical 
researches on all of the five continents, having been 
six times in Africa. He is a member of the Lecturing 
Staff of the University Extension Society, and de- 
livers frequent lectures for the society on literary and 
historical topics. His library, partly inherited from 
his father, and partly assembled by himself, is one 
of the best chosen in the State. Mr. Nolan is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, and he is also 
a member of the University Club, of Philadelphia, 
the Berkshire Country Club, and the Wyomissing 
Club. His church is the Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Nolan married, October 23, 1906, Emily May 
Smink, daughter of Francis C. and Clara (Thompson) 
Smink. They are the parents of two children: Catha- 
rine and James. 





LEHMAN I. BRIGHT—The Bright or Brecht 
family is represented in Berks County by a number 
of prominent and noteworthy men, among whom 
Lehman I. Bright, who is treasurer of the cigar 
manufacturing concern of Yocum Brothers, is a re- 
presentative figure. The pioneer of this family in 
America was Stephen Brecht, who was born in Ger- 
many, February 17, 1692, and came to America from 
the Palatinate. This large party of immigrants land- 
ed in New York about 1720, and went immediately 
to Schoharie in that State. Governor Hunter, then 
the administrative head of the Province of New York, 
was definitely hostile toward them and found so many 
means of making their stay in that domain unhappy 
that they sought refuge in the province founded under 
the peaceful and kindly spirit of William Penn. Here 
they were also pleased with the fertile soil, well 
watered and healthful valleys. Stephen Brecht pro- 


‘ cured a grant of land from John, Thomas, and Richard 
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Penn, heirs of William Penn, the papers dated Nov- 
ember 27, 1745, recorded in “Patent Book A,” Vol. 
12, p. 340. Stephen Brecht established his home on 
the property, but lived for less than two years to 
enjoy its advantages, his death occurring on Sep- 
tember 24, 1747. He was buried in North Heidelberg, 
where so many of the early Moravian graves were 
made, and the. stone which marks his resting place 
lies flat on the ground and is clearly the oldest stone 
in that cemetery. The inscription, however, is still 
readily decipherable. 

David Brecht, son of the pioneer, was born Sep- 
tember 8, 1719, and lived in Bern Township, now 
known as Penn Township, many years beforé the 
formation of Berks County. Wealthy in his land 
holdings, and influential in the community, he was 
elected county commissioner in 1771, serving for three 
years. He was a man of benevolent and forward- 
looking spirit, and by his will he gave freedom to 
his slave besides providing for his wife, Sarah, and 
leaving his plantation of five hundred acres to his 
only son John. His seven daughters received by 
this testament the sum of £900 each, no slight fortune 
in that period. It is of interest to note that a copper 
kettle was bequeathed to each daughter. Sarah 
Brecht, the mother of these children, was born Jan- 
uary 7, 1727, and died January 22, 1798. Of their 
eleven children three died at an early age, but those 
reaching maturity were: John; Margaret, wife of 
Elizabeth, wife of Jacob 
Strauss; Catharine, wife of Philip Adam Riegel; Bar- 
bara, wife of John Michael Geiss; Susanna, wife of 
John Wenrich; Magdalena; and Sarah. The bodies 
of David and Sarah Brecht, also that of their son, 
John, and his wife, lie in the private burial place of 
what was the original Brecht farm, now called the 
Amendon Bright farm. The inscription on the 
weather-worn sandstones of David and Sarah Brecht 


are as follows: 


Hier Ruhet Der Leib 
von 
David Brecht 

erist geboren D 8 Sep 
1719 er zeuchte mit Sei 
11 Kinder un nach 8 bei 
leben 1 Sohn U 7 Tochter 
u Starb D 22 Sep 1783 

Hier ruhet eine die 


Storbne und Schwester 
Na Sara Brecht un sie 
ist geboh D 8 Jan 1727 
sie zeigte mit ihren ehr 
a man David Brecht 11 
Kinder u 8 bei leben ein 
Sohn u 7 Dochter u 
Starb De 2 Jan. 1796 


John Brecht, through whom the line descends and 
by whom alone the name was preserved, spent his 
entire career in agricultural pursuits on the homestead 
farm, living a quiet life and devoted to his family. 
His wife, Anna Maria, was a woman of beautiful 
spirit, and they were the parents of eleven children, 
four sons and seven daughters. The sons were: 


John, who married Hannah Klahr; David, who mar- 
ried Susanna Reber and founded the family in Fair- 
field County, Ohio; Peter, who married Magdalena 


Stamm, and continued the name in Bernville, where 
some of his descendents still reside; and Jacob, of 
further mention. The daughters were named after 
the seven sisters of their father, namely: Susanna, 
wife of George Geiss; Catharine, wife of Philip Fil- 
bert; Barbara, wife of Philip Filbert; Magdalena, wife 
of Conrad Reber; Mary, wite of Joseph Althouse; 
Elizabeth, wife of Jacob Conrad; and Sarah, wife of 
Daniel Bucks. The inscriptions on the tombstone of 


John Brecht and his wite are as follows: 


Hier ruhet die gebeine 


yon 
Johannes Brecht 
Er wurde geboren den 2 
Junius im Yahr 1747 
und ist gestorben den 9 
Februar in Yahr 1834 
brachte sein Alter aut 
86 Yahre 8 Monate und 7 Tage 


Hier ruhet 

Anna Maria Brecht 

Ehrgattin fon Joh. Brecht 
Sie war geboren 

Den 15 ten Januar 1757 

und ist gestorben 
den 24 sten. Mai 1842 
im altern fon 85 Yahren 
4 Monate und 9 Tagen 


Jacob Brecht, the next in line, was born March Par 
1791, and died August 26, 1876, after a life of upright 
and worthy activity, principally along agricultural 


lines. He married Anna Maria Moser, and they were - 


the parents of the following children: Anna Maria, 
wife of David Leiss; Henrietta, wife of Isaac Leiss; 
Sarah, who married (first) John Kalback, and 
(second) Daniel Faust; Elizabeth, wife of Isaac Kal- 
bach; Catharine, wife of Elias Staudt; Rachel, wife 
of Adam Dundore; Rebecca, who married (first) 
Jonathan Dundore, and (second) Joseph L. Gretch; 


- Isabella, wife of William Klopp; John M., who mar- 


ried (first) Lydia Koenig, and (second) Lydia Anna 
Grime; Aaron M., of whom further; and Amendon. 

Aaron M. Bright (as he spelled the name) was born 
in Penn Township, March 21, 1832, and died in Bern- 
ville, August 29, 1869. He was active in merchandis- 
ing affairs from the time of his marriage in 1854, con- 
ducting a general store in Bernville until his death. 
Outside of his business affairs he held few interests 
except his church work, and he was an active and 
consistent member of the Reformed Church. Aaron 
M. Bright married Mary Kilmer, of Marion Town- 
ship, daughter of John and Catharine (Leiss) Kilmer, 
and they were the parents of five children: Darius 
K., of Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, who married 
Julia Catharine Moyer; Emma K., deceased, wife of 
William Yocum, of Reading; Lehman I., of whom 
further; Albert R., of Reading; and Lizzie B., wife 
of George M. Zellers, of Stouchsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lehman I. Bright was born in Bernville, Berks 
County, May 6, 1859, and has won a broadly prom- 
inent position in the progress of business and frater- 
nal affairs. His education was begun in the local 
schools, and following his course at the Bernville 
High School he attended Keystone State Normal 
School, at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, from which he 
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was graduated in 1881. Meanwhile teaching school 
to meet part of the costs of his higher education, 
Mr. Bright began this work when only eighteen years 
of age; and following his graduation from Normal 
School he taught for five terms. His first school was 
in Penn Township, but he later taught in Myerstown 
and West Leesport. Coming to Reading in 1886, 
Mr. Bright entered the employ of Yocum Brothers, 
cigar manufacturers, in the capacity of bookkeeper. 
Rmaining permanently with the same concern, he 
filled this position for seventeen years, and upon the 
death of James Yocum he became treasurer of the 
corporation then formed which has since been known 
under the title of Yocum Brothers. A director of 
the corporation and its secretary for one year, he 
has been a vital factor in its progress and is consid- 
ered one of the foremost business men of this city 
The concern now employs several hundred men and 
is doing a very important business, its product reach- 
ing wide distribution, indeed, the cigars manufac- 
tured in this plant are distributed throughout the 
entire United States. 

Fraternally, Mr. Bright is affiliated with Isaac 
Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Reading; Progressive Lodge, No. 470, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, of which for fifteen conse- 
cutive years he was secretary and which he has served 
as Degree Master, and a member of the staff over a 
long period. He is further a member of Mount Penn 
Encampment, No. 152, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows; Canton Patriarchs Militant No. 2, Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows; Camp No. 113, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, of Bernville; Castle No. 51, 
Knights of the Golden Eagle, of Reading. He attends 
the Reiormed Church. 

Lehman I. Bright married, on May 14, 1889, Emma 
Madora Ketner, of Leesport, daughter of Charles 
and Susan (Rohrbach) Ketner, and they are the 


parents of two children: Harry, and Helen. The 


Bright family home is at No. 122 South Tenth Street, 
Reading. : 


DR. EVAN WINTER MENTZER—lIn profes- 
sional circles in Berks County, Pennsylvania, the 
name of Dr. Evan Winter Mentzer is recognized 
among the leaders of present-day advance, and as a 
largely successful dentist, Dr. Mentzer is going for- 
ward and bearing a constructive part in the progress 
of his day. He is a son of John Gerhart and Hannah 
(Winter) Mentzer, his father a school teacher in his 
youth, later a farmer and merchant; both parents 
are now deceased. Both the Gerhart and Winter 
families are prominent in this section. 

Dr. Evan Winter Mentzer was born in Blainsport, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, August 14, 1872. 
Receiving his early education in the township schools, 
he later attended Millersville State Normal School, 
from which he was graduated in the class of 1892. 
Thereafter taking up his higher studies at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he was graduated from the 
Dental Department in the class of 1897. Meanwhile, 
for two years (1892-94), Dr. Mentzer taught in the 
public schools of his native county, thereby largely 


financing his professional education. Taking up the 
practice of dentistry in Reading in 1907, he has been 
active in his chosen professional field since in this 
city and has won high rank in local circles. Dr. 
Mentzer has done much for the encouragement of 
dental hygiene and for the education of the people 
in this regard. His work is of uniform excellence, 
and his reputation has become general; thus he com- 
mands the patronage of a very extensive circle, in- 
cluding the leading families of this section. Dr. 


“Mentzer is a stockholder in the Denver National 


Bank of Denver, Pennsylvania, and politically sup- 
ports the Republican Party, although never an office- 
seeker. He is a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society; the Lebanon Dental Society; and 
has been president of the Reading Dental Society. 
Fraternally he is identified with the Ancient and 
Illustrious Order of the Knights of Malta, and he 
is affiliated with the Travel Club of America, and the 
Commonwealth Hotel Club, of New York City. He 
an active member of Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Reading. 

Dr. Evan Winter Mentzer married, on May 21, 
1903, at Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, Sallie E. Hifll, 
daughter of John and Sarah Hill, of Womelsdorf, 
both now deceased. Mrs. Mentzer died July 23, 1903. 
On October 18, 1906, Dr. Mentzer married Tacy 
Belle Sheiner, daughter of Chambers and Anna 
(Clark) Sheiner, of Lebanon, the father living but 
the mother deceased. Dr. and Mrs. Mentzer are 
the parents of two sons: Roger, born July 10, 1910, 
who died at the age of seven months; and Robert 
Evan, born October 8, 1912. 





EDWIN L. De LONG—Successful in his chosen 
profession of the law and prominent through his 
affiliations in the business world, also as a veteran 
of the World War, Edwin L. De Long. is further 
identified with present-day progress as a well known 
figure in fraternal circles. He is a son of Edwin and 
Susan (Deisher) De Long. The father, who has for 
a number of years been retired from active business 
affairs, was formerly engaged in the iron and lumber 
business. He is a prominent figure in Bowers, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, of which he is a lifelong res- 
ident, and in the local advance of which he has for 
many years borne a constructive part. He is now 
eighty years of age, still alert to the movement of 
the times, a wise advisor of the younger generation, 
and a benevolent influence in every-day affairs. The 
mother is also living at an advanced age. 

Edwin L. De Long was born at Bowers, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 15, 1889. He is a graduate ol! 
Keystone State Normal School, of Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania, class of 1908; Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, class of 1912; and from the Law 
Department, University of Pennsylvania, class of 
1915. Admitted to the bar of Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, within the year 1915, Mr. De Long has 
since been active in the general practice of law with 
large success. He was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in January, 1916, 
and still being a young man, the profession looks 
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to him for broad and continued usefulness in the 
years to come. Mr. De Long is identified with the 
business world as treasurer of the Crystal Cave Com- 
pany and bears a worthy part in any forward move- 
ment. A Republican by political affiliation, he has 
never thus far sought political. honors, but bore a 
part in the World War, enlisting in the United States 
Navy in 1918. Fraternally he is affiliated with Hu- 
guenot Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, of Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania; DeMolay Commandery, holds 
the thirty-second degree in the Shrine; and is a mem- 
ber of Knights Templar, of Reading; Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
of Reading. He is a member of the American Le- 
gion, and while in college was a member of the 
Friars Senior Society, and is a member of Sigma 
Chi Fraternity. He has always been interested in 
athletics, was on the football team in his first year 
at college, in 1909 was a member of the Freshman 
Crew, and in 1910, 1911 and 1912 was on the varsity 
eight-oar crew. His clubs are the Temple and the 
University. His religious affiliation is with the 
Reformed Church. 

Mr. De Long married, June 20, 1916, at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Caroline L. Marsh, daughter of James 
B. and Sallie (Luden) Marsh. Mr. and Mrs. De 
‘Long are the parents of one child, William Marsh. 





JOHN Y. HOFFMAN, M. D.—The brilliant career 
of Dr. John Y. Hoffman, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
is a record of high achievement in a profession which 
has engaged the attention of countless numbers of the 
most ‘worthy and finely endowed men of all times, 
Dr. Hoffman was thoroughly representative of his 
profession in America, and in addition to his daily 
round of practice he did much of a constructive and 
permanently beneficial nature, which has worked and 
will continue to live in promoting professional 
advance. His personal success is paralleled by the 
importance of his written contributions to medical 
science, and his name is honored by all who are 
familiar with his activities. He was a son of Abraham 
and Esther (Yerger) Hoffman, both families of an- 
cient and honored lineage. 

John Y. Hoffman was born in Douglas Township, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, September 27 
1858, and died December 26, 1907. His education 
was begun in the public schools of New Hanover, 
in this State, and later he attended Kalleman Aca- 
demy, at Boyerstown, Pennsylvania. His course in 
the liberal arts was received at Washington Hill 
Institute, in Trappe, Montgomery County, and he 
began his medical studies under the preceptorship of 
Dr. L. K. Francis, of Boyerstown, where he continued 
for about one year. In the autumn of 1877 he entered 
Jefferson Medical College and was graduated from 
that institution on March 13, 1880, receiving his doc- 
tor’s degree in medicine. About one month later 


Dr. Hoffman entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion in Berks County, locating at Huff’s Church, 
and was active there until the following February. 
He was then induced to interest himself in business 
J. Wil- 


affairs in association with his father-in-law, 


liam Hillegass, a general merchant of Gilbertsville, 
in Montgomery County. Continuing in association 
with Mr. Hillegass until February, 1882, Dr. Hoffman 
then returned to professional activity, feeling that 
he could not devote his energies and the opportunities 
gained by his careful educational preparations to any 
other realm of usefulness. He purchased the prac- 
tice-of Dr. L. M. Bertolett, of Jacksonwald, in Berks 
County, and for nearly five years and a half he 
carried on this practice. Then in June, 1887, Dr. 
Hoffman removed to Reading, where he opened his 
office and continued active until the time of his death. 
His professional work was by no means limited to his 
actual local achievements. “Gifted with the ability of 
expressing himseif forcefully and logically in writing, 
he wrote many papers for the leading medical and 
scientific periodicals, principally upon topics immed- 
iately connected with medical or surgical activity. 
His paper on “Congenital Obstruction of the Bowels,” 
published in “Shoemaker’s Medical Bulletin,’ was con- 
sidered one of the most masterly pronouncements of 
his time on a physiological condition which has 
puzzled leading physicians for many generations. 

With the organized advance of his time Dr. Hoff- 
man was in the deepest sympathy, and his partici- 
pation in the progress of the local medical society 
was recognized as a face of importance. He was 
president at one time of the Berks County Medical 
Society, and was a member of the State and Nation- | 
al Medical organizations. He was also at one time 
president of the Reading Medical Society. Dr. Hoff- 
man considered the founding of a sanitarium and 
summer health resort in Reading for some years and 
eventually opened such an institution, which he con- 
ducted for about two years. Its success from a 
professional standpoint made it regrettable that it 
was necessary to discontinue the enterprise, but from 
a financial standpoint it was not feasible to carry it 
forward. Dr. Hoffman’s great-hearted attitude toward 
all those in need, and his large generosity of spirit, 
were perhaps the influences which forbade his hand- 
ling the finances of the venture to his own profit. 
He was in every phase of his career a man of self- 
forgetfulness, interested in those about him, and eager 
to bear a share of the burdens of others. In political 
affairs a Democrat, he did much for the general 
progress; was coroner of Berks County for three 
years; and in December, 1885, was elected physician 
to the Berks County Prison, in which office he served 
for four years. Outside of his professional capacity, 
he also served the people in public office. He was 
elected by the City Council, in 1887, to fill out an 
unexpired term as city treasurer of Reading, and the 
following year the people elected him to that office 
for a full term of three years. He often served as 
delegate to city and county conventions of his party, 
and in every branch of worthy endeavor of a public 
nature he lent his influence and support to all pro- 
gressive effort. He was a member of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Hoffman married (first) in December, 1881, 
Josephine Kate Hillegass, daughter of James Wil- 
liam (J. William) Hillegass, of Gilbertsville, Penn- 
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sylvania. Mrs. Hoffman died, leaving one daughter, 
Alice Minnie. Dr. Hoffman married (second) Laura 
A. Ruth, daughter of Josiah and Elizabeth (Good- 
hart) Ruth, who survives him, and maintains the 
family home at No. 154 Clymer Street. Mrs. Hoff- 
man is a member of the Reformed Church. 


JESSE G. HAWLEY—The epoch-making pioneers 
of a city or a commonwealth, or a nation, never die. 
They may pass beyond human ken, their form may 
be missed from among the populace, their names may 
be forgotten, but the work which they did lives: on, 
and in that work they live as truly as if in their old 
familiar being they walked among their fellowmen. 
Jesse G. Hawley, founder and for many years editor 
of the Reading “Daily Eagle,” was such a pioneer, 
for it was his confident faith in the sincerity of the 
people of his day that made him a leader of definite 
progress in the newspaper world. Before his courage- 
ous plunge into the new journalism, the almost uni- 
versal custom of this section was the publication of all 
newspapers in the German language. His vision of 
Americanization as it should be interpreted in the 
years to come gave him the confidence in his own 
conception of public duty to found an English news- 
paper of daily publication, and the significance of this 
achievement to the city of Reading and the county 
of Berks is beyond compute. Mr. Hawley came of 
early Pennsylvania forbears, his ancestors having set- 
tled in the eastern part of the State in Colonial times, 
and having borne a part in the development and perm- 
anence of many communities. Jesse Hawley, Mr. 
Hawley’s father, was endowed with the spirit of his 
forefathers, and was a prominent figure in Chester 
County, of which for many years he was a resident. 
He married Esther Trimble Meredith, also a member 
of an old and honored family. 

Jesse G. Hawley was born at Pughtown, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, August 8, 1839, and his death 
occurred April 19, 1903, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. His early studies were pursued at the South 
Coventry public schools, his uncle, James M. Mere- 
dith, having been his instructor. A course at Green- 
wood Dell Boarding School followed, this institution, 
in West Brandford at that time, being under the di- 
rection of Jonathan Gause. Thereafter attending 
Millersville State Normal School, in lJLancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, Mr. Hawley prepared for his 
chosen profession at the National Law School, at 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Meanwhile, he bore part 
of the expense of his higher education by teaching 
school in Amity Township, Berks County, but kept 
up his legal studies during that time. Mr. Hawley 
became a resident of Reading, Pennsylvania, in Sep- 
tember, 1859, and his legal preparations were com- 
pleted in the offices of Major Samuel L. Young, one 
of the foremost practitioners of his time. Admitted 
to the bar in September, 1860, Mr. Hawley practiced 
for some four years and in that time gave marked 
promise of a brilliant future. His tastes, however, and 
his keen appraisal of affairs and conditions led him 
to enter journalism, and on April 1, 1864, he bought 
the ‘“Readinger Adler,” in partnership with William 
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S. Ritter. This weekly newspaper, which had there- 
tofore been owned and published by Charles Kessler, 
was the oldest German newspaper in its group in the 
United States, and served as the Berks County organ 
for the Democratic Party. Mr. Hawley’s purpose was 
wider and of far greater importance than the mere 
continuation of this sheet. On January 28, 1868, 
the firm of Ritter & Hawley founded a paper which 
has become one of the most influential in the State 
of Pennsylvania, namely: the Reading “Daily Eagle.” 


This was one of the first English dailies in this part 


of the State, and began as a four-page sheet, of six 
columns to the page. In 1869 the “Gazette and Dem- 
ocrat,” a weekly established about 1840, was merged 
with the “Eagle” and issued later as the “Weekly 
Eagle.” Mr. Hawley’s ability as a writer soon brought 
the “Daily Eagle” into more than local prominence, 
and his fearless, and at the same time wise and pro- 
gressive, review of current events became a potent 
force in the molding of public thought and in the 
shaping of civic advance. Mr. Hawley’s eminent fair- 
mindedness compelled even those who disagreed with 
his ideas to respect the sincerity of the man and 
acknowledge his lofty purposes. The policy of -the 
paper was Democratic until the year 1875, when Mr. 
Hawley had become sole proprietor and definitely 
thrust aside every tie which should hinder his abso- 
lute freedom of speech. A former biographer in a 
standard published history of Berks County said 
of this step which was taken by Mr. Hawley: 


He realized at this period that the independent news- 
paper could perform a higher type of public service by 
standing aloof from all partisanship. He gave his readers 
all the information possible on every important subject. 
He believed that the people were intelligent enough to 
draw their own conclusions and gradually, except upon 
important occasions, he abandoned the editorial column. 
But when the situation called for an expression of opinion 
from the ‘‘Eagle,’’ he was prompt to respond to this 
public duty, and he did it with vigor and without fear 
or favor. 


The policy of the “Eagle” remains today the same 
as then instituted by its honored founder, and its im- 
portance and influence in the present day forms an 
accurate estimate of the intelligence of the people 
and their loyal response to Jesse G. Hawley’s chal- 
lenge to high endeavor. Equally gifted as writer and 
speaker, Mr.-Hawley bore a part in many branches of 
community advance, and throughout his lifetime main- 
tained the deepest interest in progressive endeavor 
in every field, particularly in the realm of education. 
He gave prizes to the pupils of Reading High School 
for the best essays, also to pupils in nearby country 
schools for meritorious work in any branch of study. 
Generously contributing to every benevolent or chari- 
table cause, Mr. Hawley’s name was, nevertheless, 
rarely discovered in connection with his philanthro- 
pies, and in his personal influence, as well as in his 
editorial capacity, his efforts were invariably con- 
structive. His unselfishness and devotion to the lofti- 


est ideals of life gave his character the highest ethical 
significance to the advance of his day, but not only 
this, left to the people an example which throughout 
the coming years will still hold the inspiration which 
has been felt during the more than two decades now 
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passed since his death. The world has too few such 
men as Jesse G. Hawley, but to Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, has been vouchsafed a share and he stands 
among those mental and moral giants of a generation 
ago whose memory will be honored as long as the 
records of Berks County shall remain. 

Mr. Hawley married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 


December 15, 1863, Kate E. Ritter, daughter of Louis © 


Ritter, who survived him for a time’ and succeeded 
him as president of the “Reading Eagle” Company. 
She died June 1, 1906, leaving two daughters: Edith, 
the wife of William Seyfert; and Helen, the wife of 
Edwin A. Quier. 


LEON EVAN THOMAS—A distinguished figure 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania, is Leon Evan Tho- 
mas, whose presidency of a group of important in- 
dustrial concerns gives his name national significance. 
His rise to his present position has been through 
the production departments of the iron and steel 
industry, and from the beginning of his active career 
he has been identified with some of the leading 
concerns in the steel industry. Trained for technical 
activity of a responsible nature, and with this rarely 
excelled experience, Mr. Thomas has achieved wide 
note in his chosen field of endeavor and _ stands 
among the leaders in industrial advance in the Key- 
stone State. His interest in iron and steel production 
is in a way hereditary, for he is a son of Achille 
Thomas, a well known roll manufacturer of Pitts- 
burgh for many years. His mother, Mary (Mathias) 
Thomas, was a member of a family prominent in the 
development of the iron and steel industry in America. 

Leon Evan Thomas was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, March 27, 1877. Receiving his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of his birthplace, he 
later entered the Pennsylvania State College, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1898, and from 
which he received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Mechanical Engineer. Shortly following his 
graduation from college, Mr. Thomas identified him- 
self with the Ohio Steel Company, a subsidiary of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, and was active with 
that concern for a period of about five years. In 
1902 he became affiliated with the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Company, where he continued for 
about three years, then came to Berks County as 
general manager for the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Company. He was identified with this 
concern in the same capacity for about eleven years, 
his judicious handling of his responsibilities and his 
wise administration of the production activities of 
the concern counting largely for its success. In 1916 
he was elected to the vice-presidency of the concern, 
while the duties of general manager still were retained 
in his hands. Continuing with that concern until 
1919, Mr. Thomas then resigned to accept the pres- 
idency of the Reading Iron Company, which concern 
holds international importance in the iron industry. 
The large ability and keen perceptions which have 
placed Mr. Thomas in this important position are 
of vital significance and permanent benefit to the 


community, and he is one of a small group of men 
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whose names will be carried down in history for 
their outstanding achievements. For a considerable 
period Mr. Thomas has further been identified with 
the Thomas Iron Company in the Lehigh Valley, 
and in 1922 he was elected president of this concern. 
Within the same year he was also elected president 
of the Ironton Railroad Company, which served the 
iron industry in particular, and which forms an im- 
portant part of that network of steel rails which 
bears the commerce of State and Nation through 
the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Thomas is affiliated 
as a director with the Keystone National Bank, 
Reading, also the Pennsylvania Trust Company, 
Reading, and in every phase of commercial and 
industrial advance his influence for progress is felt. 
A Republican in his political convictions, Mr. Thomas 
has for many years supported the principles and 
policies of this party, but the importance of his 
business affairs has precluded any possibility of pub- 
lic service of a political nature. In the organized 
endeavors of his industrial field, Mr. Thomas holds 
leading rank, and is a member of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute; the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers; the American 
Society for Testing Materials; the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Berks County, of which he is a direc- 
tor; the Chamber of Commerce, of which he is a 
director; the Pennsylvania Society; the Franklin 
Institute;:and fraternally he is affiliated with Isaac 
Hiester Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, and Phi 
Kappa Sigma fraternity. The club affiliations of 
Mr. Thomas reflect the interests of his leisure, for 
he holds membership in the Berkshire Country Club, 
of which he is president; the Wyomissing, the Uni- 
versity of Reading, the Spring Lake Golf and Coun- 
try, and the Spring Lake Bathing & Tennis clubs. 
His religious affiliation is with the First Presbyterian 
Church of Reading, Pennsylvania, of which he is a 
trustee. 

Leon Evan Thomas married, October 30, 1906, at 
Reading, Katharine Barbey, daughter of John and 
Mary Ellen (Garst) Barbey. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
are the parents of three children: Katharine Barbey, 
born September 23, 1907; Leon E., Jr., born Nov- 
ember 19, 1909; and Mary M. B., born November 
4, 1912. 





EDWIN ROYER MOHLER—The profession of 
pharmacy has engaged the attention of Dr. Edwin 
Royer Mohler since his early activities in the bus- 
iness world, and although he was compelled to start 
life without broad advantages or special influences, 
he has risen to noteworthy rank in his chosen realm. 
A native of Lancaster County, and a member of a 
noteworthy family of that section, Dr. Mohler has 
achieved large success, and in his prominence he 
is contributing in no uncertain way to the welfare 
and happiness of the people. 

The Mohler family has been established for many 
generations at Ephrata, ‘Pennsylvania, where the old 
Mohler homestead is an interesting landmark. Em- 
manuel Mohler, grandfather of Edwin R. Mohler, 
was born in the old Mohler homestead, June 25, 
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1822, and died May 28, 1866, at a comparatively early 
age, after a successful life and career as farmer and 
nurseryman. He was a worthy man, universally 
honored and esteemed in the community, and a 
Démocrat in politics. He married Susan Gockley, 
born July 27, 1827, and died October 20, 1912. They 
were the parents of seven children, of whom three 
are now living: John, deceased; Sarah, deceased; 


Susan; Richard; Rachel, deceased; George E., of 


whom further; and Lizzie. 

George E. Mohler, sixth child and third son of 
these parents, was born near Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
December 9, 1854, and met an accidental death, in 
the prime of life, July 9, 1897. He was a noted 
furniture manufacturer, also maintaining an important 
retail furniture interest in Ephrata, where he was 
esteemed one of the leading men of the community. 
He was a prominent Democrat, and for several years 
served in the Borough Council. George E. Mohler 
married Lizzie S. Royer, born at Wabash Mill, Penn- 
sylvania, August 29, 1858, and still survives the hus- 
band and father. Mrs. Mohler is a daughter of 
Samuel Royer, born February 6, 1818, died March 31, 
1877, who married, November 2, 1843, in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Rebecca Stock, born March 29, 1818, 
died October 12, 1902. George E. and Lizzie 5. 
(Royer) Mohler were the parents of two sons: Harry 
R., born February 1, 1883; and Edwin R., of whom 
further. 

Edwin Royer Mohler was born in Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, March 1, 1884. Receiving his early edu- 
cation in the local public schools, he was graduated 
from the Ephrata High School in the class of 1900. 
Meanwhile, during the last two years of his high 
school course, he served as a clerk in G. S. Royer’s 
Drug Store, also for two years following his gradua- 
tion. He then entered the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, from which he was graduated in 1905, 
with the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, and in 
the spring of the same year he accepted the position 
of manager for the Charles Rehfuss Drug Store at 
the corner of Thirteenth Street and Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Mohler served in that responsible 
position for about seven years, when he returned to 
Lancaster County and became identified with the 
John Henry Miller Corporation in Lancaster City. 
In that connection Dr. Mohler opened the Imperial 
Drug Store in Lancaster. In February, 1916, he 
came to Reading and purchased the drug store at 


“the corner of Ninth and Penn streets, where he is 


still located. Here he has developed one of the 
most important enterprises of its kind in Berks 
County, building his success upon the substantial 
foundations of careful preparations, natural ability, 
and ceaseless attention to duty. Dr. Mohler’s suc- 
cess has been very marked, and from this auspicious 
beginning he has gone forward along definite policies 
of expansion. In 1921 he purchased a drug store at 


the corner of Centre Avenue and Greenwich Street 
and this he now operates as a branch store. In 
every phase of his activities he gives to the people 
largely efficient, prompt, and always intelligent serv- 
ice, for he employs only the most highly dependable 
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assistants in his prescription departments, and_ his 
other lines of merchandise are in charge of able 
and conscientious executives. The Mohler Drug 
Stores comprise one of the recognized influences which 
are for the health and security of the people of 
Reading, and Dr. Mohler, as the head of these inter- 
ests, holds the esteem and confidence ofall, 
Republican in his political convictions, Dr. Mohler 
has consistently declined official honors of -a public 
“nature, feeling that his duties to the people are fully 
discharged in his constant attention to his business 
affairs. Fraternally he is affiliated with Philo Lodge, 
No. 444, Free and Accepted Masons, of Philadelphia; 
Chapter No. 43, Royal Arch Masons, of Lancaster; 
Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights Templar, of 
Reading; Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, in which he holds the thirty second degree; 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine; and Neversink Forest, No. 32, Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon, all of Reading. He is a member 
of the Kiwanis Club, of which he is one of the ori- 
ginal charter members and served as president during 
1923: and the Wyomissing, the Reading Country, 
the Reading Automobile, and the Temple clubs, also 
the Chamber of Commerce. His religious affiliation 
is with Trinity Lutheran Church, of Ephrata. 

Edwin Royer. Mohler married, June 24, 1914, in 
Ephrata, M. Alma Kiehl, born in Ephrata, March 19, 
1884, a daughter of James and Mary K. Kiehl, her 
father having been a cigar manufacturer of Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, now deceased. 


. 





GEORGE W. BILLMAN—At the head of an 
important and wide-reaching interest in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, George W. Billman is well known as 
president and treasurer of the Reading Fire Insurance 
Agency. 
of progressive endeavor of an economic and com- 
mercial type, and in his steadily widening prominence 
his success is definitely appraised. This success was 
built on natural ability and steady, faithful application 
to the responsibilities placed in his charge, and as a 
leading insurance executive of the present day, Mr. 
Billman takes rank with the foremost figures in the 
econome progress of Reading. He is a son of Wash- 
ington D. Billman, who was born in Hamburg, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, January 28, 1851, and died in 
Reading, October 29, 1923. The elder Mr. Billman 
was active as a wholesale grocer for many years, 
late in life identifying himself with real estate and 
insurance affairs, and in his passing he left the impress 
of a fine and worthy nature in the history of his time. 
His loss was widely felt, for in all his activities he 
gave constructive attention to the general progress 
and made his entire career one of definite usefulness. 
He was a Republican by political affiliation, and a 
son of Joseph Billman, an early resideut of Hamburg. 
The mother, Johanna (Ritter) Billman, was born m 
Reading, of American parentage, April 3, 1852, and 
still survives the husband and father. The three sons 
of these parents were: George W., of further mention, 
William C.; and Hunter, who died in infancy. 

George W. Billman was born in Reading, Berks 
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County, Pennsylvania, April 24, 1870. Receiving his 
early education in the Reading High School, he later 
attended Scott-Browne School of Shorthand, in New 
York. It was as early as 1886 that Mr. Billman 
first entered the insurance business, his initial activity 
having been that of stenographer and typist. His 
connection was with the Reading Fire Insurance 
Company, and after four years he was appointed 
special agent and adjuster, in which capacity he con-. 
tinued for eight years. He then established himself 
in an independent insurance and real estate agency, 


“handling a general line of insurance and going for- 
- ward along. brokerage and development lines in his- 


real estate interests. The enterprise has been success- 
ful from the first, and in his ever more noteworthy 
prominence Mr. Billman’s influence has extended and 
his success has carried him to an outstanding position 
in his field. The interest was incorporated in January, 
1910, under the title of the Reading Fire Insurance 
Agency, Geo. W. Billman & Company. As pres- 
ident and treasurer of this corporation he is universal- 
ly known in this section. His further interests in- 
clude the treasurership of the Security & Realty Ex- 
change, a concern dealing in local securities. He is 
further treasurer and secretary of the Franklin Real 
Estate Company, of Reading, a suburban development 
which comprises the former race track property at 
the Three Mile House, in Shillington, Pennsylvania. 
This company, of which also Mr. Billman was one 
of the founders, purchased that very desirable pro- 
perty for development as a real estate section, and 
its beauty and charm is due to the taste and ability 
of this splendid group of men who have brought 
it into existence. Mr. Biilman is affiliated with the 
world of finance as a director and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Colonial Trust Company, 
of Reading. A Republican in his political convictions 
and a leader in the ranks of the party, Mr. Billman 
has served as county chairman of the Republican 
Party for six years, and for many years prior to this 
activity was secretary of the county committee and 
ward chairman. He served as deputy insurance com- 
missioner at Harrisburg, under the administration of 
the former governor, William A. Stone. Mr. Billman 
is a member of the Rotary Club, the Wyomissing 
Club, and the Washington Library Club, of Reading. 
He attends the Holy Cross Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Reading. 

George W. Billman married, in Danville, Montour 
County, Pennsylvania, on October 15, 1902, Laura 
Stuart Divel, who was born in Danville, April 9, 
1874, daughter of Henry and Barbara (Fleckenstein) 
Divel, her father formerly an associate judge of 
Montour County, Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. Bill- 
man are the parents of two daughters: 1. Barbara, 
born August 3, 1905, a graduate of Reading High 
School, also of Rogers Hall, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
now a student of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts. 2. Mary, born April 22, 1910. 





HARRY MAURER, who holds a prominent pos- 
ition in Reading and in this part of the State of 
Pennsylvania, is a member of the esteemed Maurer 


family which was among the earliest pioneers of Berks 
County. This family was of French Huguenot origin 
and came to America in very early times. It was 
allied in marriage with various other prominent and 
significant names of Colonial days, among which was 
that of Gottfried Fidler, who settled in the Tul- 
pehocken region in 1729, and came here from 
Schoharie County, New York, where he received a 
grant of land from Queen Anne in 1710. Mr. Maurer 
is descended from that worthy pioneer through a 
direct line, also from Peter Lauks and Michael 
Schaurer, both pioneers of the Tulpehocken Valley. 
Michael Schaurer and his son, Adam Schaurer, were 
early architects of this section, and Christian Eisman, 
who was also connected with the Maurer family, was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War and a builder of 
Cumru Township. The members of the Maurer family 
in several generations were active as architects and 
builders, and in every way bore a worthy part in the 
development of this section. Michael and Adam 
Schaurer, were the builders of St. Michael’s Church 
in Heidelburg Township in 1752. Other lines trace 
back to the French Huguenot immigrants of an early 
day, while ten of Mr. Maurer’s ancestors were dis- 
tinguished patriots and soldiers in the American Revo- 
lution, and two in the War of 1812. 

Isaac Maurer, father of Harry Maurer, was a well 
known contractor and builder of Reading, where he 
became one of the foremost citizens, honored and 
esteemed by all. He married Annie Texter, whose 
line traced back to honored figures in American 
advance. 

Harry Maurer was born at the family home, then 
at No. 400 Bingaman Street, Reading, August 8, 
1883. His education was begun in the local schools 
of Reading, and he was graduated from the Reading 
High School, class of 1902, always taking high 
scholarship in mathematics, drawing and physics. 
He mapped out his career according to his own 
choice, and studied architecture under Paul P. Cret 
in the Ten Square Club Atelier, in Philadeiphia, also 
at the Atelier Dan Barber in New York City under 
the distinguished head of that studio. There he won 
many honors in beaux arts work, and thus it was as 
a student well advanced in his profession that Mr. 
Maurer entered the field as an architect in this com- 
munity. Mr. Maurer first entered the office of H. S. 
Head in 1902 to advance his studies in architecture. 
He also was active successfully in various architects 
offices in Philadelphia, working under William L. 
Plack, Lindley Johnson, Henry Reinhold, and John 
T. Windrim. Later, for some years, he was identified 
with John Russel Pope, a leading architect of New 
York City, and during his activity there he bore a 
part in the designing and erection of some of the 
finest examples of architectural achievement in 
America. 


It was in 1907 that Mr. Maurer established himself 


in the practice of his chosen profession. Opening 
offices at No. 35 North 6th Street, Reading, he asso- 
ciated as a partner with Edward Z. Scholl under the 
firm name of Scholl & Maurer. Withdrawing trom 
the firm in 1910 Mr. Maurer established independent 
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offices at Suite No. 601 in the Baer building, eventual- 
ly taking up his present headquarters at No, 234 
North 5th Street. During these years Mr. Maurer’s 
achievements in architecture had brought him to 
wide prominence, especially in various structures such 
as banks, churches and residences of outstanding 
importance in this region. Mr. Maurer has also been 
active in real estate transactions to a very consi- 
derable degree, and was one of the pioneers in the 
development of Mt. Penn Borough. He also designed 
many of the beautiful residences which makes Penn- 
side and Wyomissing attractive and charming subur- 
ban communities. He owns several apartment 
houses, including the Pennhurst Mansion apartments 
in Mt. Penn and the No. 234 North 5th Street apart- 
ment in the city of Reading. His various connec- 
tions in the business world include controling in- 
terests in the Reading Chewing Gum Company, which 
has a record of one hundred and fifty thousand 
five-cent packages of gum per day, and distributes 
its products very extensively throughout the entire 
county. 

All community and welfare work reaches Mr. 
Maurer with strong appeal, although politically he 
has never sought prominence. During the World 
War. he was broadly active in all branches of patrio- 
tic endeavor. Mr. Maurer is widely affiliated with 
organized advance, particularly of a professional na- 
ture. He holds membership in the American In- 
stitute of Architects, is a registered architect of the 
State of Pennsylvania, is a member of the T Square 
Club of Philadelphia, and is at this time (1924) 
president of the Reading Architectural Society, of 
which he was formerly secretary. He is a member 
of the Rotary Club, of which he was a director, 
and his further club affiliations include membership 
in the Wyomissing Club, the Berkshire Club, the 
Reading Country Club, and the Mount Penn Coun- 
try Club. He and his family are members of Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Reading. 

Harry Maurer married, October 14, 1909, at Grace 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, Jean Mar- 
garet Glaser. The Rev. William H. Meyers and 
Rev. H. H. Rupp performing the ceremony. Mrs. 
Maurer is a daughter of Nicholas and Annie (Barrett) 
Glaser. She is a prominent worker in club and 
geneological societies. She has five Huguenot ances- 
tors, ten Revolutionary ancestors, and three of the 
war of 1812. Mr. and Mrs. Maurer are the parents 
of one daughter, Jeanette, born February 16, 1915, 
at. Mt. Penn, Pennsylvania. The family resides at 
Pennhurst Mansion, Mt. Penn, Pennsylvania. 





J. HARRY LEIPPE—Successful in a large way 
in an important line of industrial activity, J. Harry 
Leippe, of Reading, is counted among the leaders 
of progress in his own realm and also in various 


‘branches of organized activity. Mr. Leippe is an 


eminently practical man, and in his attention to any 
cause or purpose a definite force for progress is 
revealed. With excellent preparation for his life 
work and long experience in the same general field, 
Mr. Leippe has attained an outstanding position in 


BERKS COUNTY 


local interests and holds the esteem and confidence 
of all. 

Jacob Algeir Leippe, father of J. Harry Leippe, 
who was the founder of the present business, was 
born in Steinfurth, Baden, Germany, November 20, 
1834. He was educated in the national schools of 
his native land, and there also learned the trade of 
wagon maker. He came to America in his early 
manhood (1854), and located in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was employed at his trade for a 
period of some two years. Removing thence to 
Greenland, four miles east of that city, Mr. Leippe 
engaged in business for himself and continued active 
in that location until 1865, when he returned to 
Lancaster. Under the title of the Anchor Bending 
Works he manufactured shafts, rims, spokes, poles, 
singletrees, indeed every part manufactured from 
wood which went into the construction of wagons 
and carriages. He continued in business in Lancaster 
until 1880, when he removed to Reading and here 
conducted a similar enterprise until his death, which 
occurred in 1888. Jacob A. Leippe was a man of 
lofty spirit, deeply interested in every phase of worthy 
activity, and a man universally esteemed in the com- 
munity. He married Juliana Vollweiler, daughter of 
George Vollweiler, of Eppingen, Baden, Germany, a 
linen manufacturer. They were the parents of twelve 
children: J. Harry, of whom further; Charles E., 
married Alice Josephine Brose; Mary Elizabeth, wife 
of A. C. Hagelgans, of Philadelphia; Emma Louisa, 
wife of Rev. Israel F. Heisler, of Williamsport; Katie 
Algeir, wife of Robert A. Riegel, of Philadelphia; 
Julia Vollweiler, wife of J. Lewis Lengel, of Reading; 
Anna Jane, a graduate nurse, at one time assistant 
superintendent of the Reading Hospital; Jacob A.; 
Clara Minnie, wife of Herbert H. Ranck, of Joanna 
Station, Berks County; Lillie Rose, wife of George 
Benninger, of Reading; William Theodore, married 
Lillie Spears, of Reading; and Albert Augustus, mar- 
ried Gertrude Prutzman, of Adamstown. 

J. Harry Leippe was born in Greenland, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, January 8, 1858. First attend- 
ing the public schools of the city of Lancaster, he 
later covered a course at Cedar Hill Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1877. Entering Eastman 
Business College at Poughkeepsie, New York, he was 
graduated from that institution in the class of 1879. 
Mr. Leippe then entered the employ of his father, 
who had even then developed his business interests 
to large importance, and after a short period in this 
plant, gaining concise, yet exhaustive, technical know- 
ledge of the business, he was placed in charge of very 
considerable responsibilities. He was entrusted with 
the duties of buying logs and lumber to be used as 
stock in the turning out of the various products of 
the plant as enumerated above for the manufacture 
of wagons and other vehicles. Remaining with his 
father permanently, Mr. Leippe gained a thorough 
command of the varied interests comprising this bus- 
iness, and upon the death of his father succeeded to 
the leadership of the enterprise. His brother, 
Charles E. Leippe, was associated with him in this 
business, and the brothers have gone forward under 
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the same firm name of the Anchor Bending Works 
until the present time. Charles E. Leippe has other 
very important interests, being owner of the Reading 
Knitting Mills, but while he devotes his attention 
largely to the production of hosiery, he still main- 
tains a financial interest in the bending works. 
With the passing of the years and the changing 
conditions, Mr. Leippe has come to fill many demands 
for bent or turned wood in other realms of activity, 
and does much also for the automobile trade. 
Interested in every phase of present day progress, 
Mr. Leippe’s tireless endeavors in many lines of 
organized advance form a record worthy of the 
highest commendation. He is a member of the 
American Microscopical Society, the Berks County 
Historical Society, and the Reading Chamber of 
Commerce. I raternally, Mr. Leippe is affiliated with 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch 
Masons, of which he is a trustee; Reading Comman- 
dery, No. 42, Knights Templar, of which he is also a 
trustee; Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, in which he holds the thirty-second degree; 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine; Neversink Forest, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon; and the Masonic Temple and Building 
Trust, of which he is president. He is further a 
member of the Temple Club, and the Reading Auto- 
mobile Club. Mr. Leippe’s religious connection is 
with Trinity Lutheran Church, of which he has been 
a member of the church council since 1885. 
_j. Harry Leippe married, in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 11, 1880, Anna Elizabeth Heupel, 
daughter of Anton and Catherine (Haas) Heupel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leippe are the parents of two children: 
Mary Grace, born: September 27, 1884; and Edgar 
Franklin, born January 28, 1887. The family res- 
idence is at No. 336 Pine Street, Reading. 


EDWARD JOHN MORRIS—One of the most 
noteworthy figures in commercial and civil affairs 
in Reading today is Edward John Morris, whose 
prominence as the head of a leading wholesale gro- 
cery concern places him in the front rank of advance. 
His present (1924) candidacy for Representative to 
the State Senate is a definite appraisal of his standing 
with his people as a public servant, and in fraternal 
circles Mr. Morris is a leading figure in this State. 

The Morris family has been in America for many 
years, John Morris, Sr., grandfather of Edward J. 
Morris, having been a native of Ireland, where he 
spent his lifetime. John Morris, Jr., came to America 
in October, 1859, and after a year spent in New York 
City settled in Reading, Pennsylvania. He became 
first an iron worker in the great industrial plants of 
this city, then later for twenty-six years was active 
as an employee of the Orphan’s Court of Berks 
County, serving as tipstaff. He was also for a 
similar period a member of the Reading School Board 
from the Second Ward, and was considered one of 
the most honored and worthy men of his day in this 


city. John Morris, Jr., married Catharine Rogers, 
a daughter of Charles Rogers, a largely successful ~ 


manufacturer of Cleveland, Ohio. The children of 
this marriage were: Rose, deceased; John, deceased; 


Sallie C., who taught school in Reading; Joseph F., 


a wholesale grocer; and Edward John, of whom fur- 
ther. 

Edward John Morris was born at the family home 
in the Second Ward of Reading, November 2, 1864. 
His éducation was received in the public schools of 
this city, and early in life he secured a position in 
the general store of M. Keffer & Son. He was 
identified with that concern for nine and a half years, 
then established his own business along retail lines. 
For twenty-six years he went forward with ever- 


increasing success, and during the latter part of that 


period he became more and more definitely interested 
in the wholesale branch of grocery distribution. He 
has now for some years been president of the Read- 
ing Wholesale Grocery Company, also secretary and 
treasurer, and manager of the Wertz Warehouse 
Company. In the development and ever-growing im- 
portance of these great concerns, Mr. Morris has 
demonstrated his large ability as a business executive, 
and in his present influential position he is reflecting 
credit upon the city of his residence and usefulness 
as well as upon his own name. 

It was only natural that in the course of the general 
commercial progress of Reading the abilities of Mr. 
Morris should be called into other branches of or- 
ganized endeavor. Long a member of the Reading 
Chamber of Commerce, he was elected president of 
that body in 1916, serving one year. He has for five 
years been president of the Reading Credit Men’s 
Association, and is a stockholder in various financial 
institutions of this city. The public affairs of the 
municipality and county have also benefited from 
the progressive endeavors of Mr. Morris, whose 
service as prothonotary of Berks County covered the 
years 1904 to 1906 inclusive. He is a now a member 
of the Board of Viewers of Berks County, and 
throughout his entire record as a worker for the 
public good he has been delegated at different times 
to important conventions of his party (Democratic), 
notably the National Convention at St. Louis, in 1904. 
Long a member of the Second Ward Democratic 
Committee, he has often represented this ward on 
the Democratic County Committee, and as early as 
1896 was brought. forward as a candidate for the 
State Legislature. The well known strength of the 
Republican Party at that time caused his defeat, but 
he has now been nominated for State Senator, and 
with the added strength of his party and his per- 
sonal influence as one of the leading citizens of Berks 
County, the favorable outcome of the forthcoming 
contest is predicted with confidence by his many 
friends. 

With organized advance Mr. Morris has long been 
closely affiliated, and his influence has been felt from 
time to time in the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, of which he was formerly State financial 
secretary; the Retailers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he is a director; and the Pasteurized 
Milk and Cream Comipany, of Reading, of which he 
was secretary and treasurer for some years. Frater- 
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nally. Mr. Morris has long been identified with Read- 
ing Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
of which he was Exalted Ruler in 1911 and 1912, and 
he is now Vice-President of this order in the State 
of Pennsylvania. He is a leading member of Reading 
Council, No. 793, Knights of Columbus, of which 
for five and a half years he was First Grand Knight, 
and he is now District Deputy of this order. He 
was also president of the Knights of St. John, also 
the first secretary of St. Peter’s Total Abstinence 
and Benevolent Society. Mr. Morris is further iden- 
tified with the Fraternal Order of Eagles, and his 
clubs are the Americus Democratic, the North 
Eastern Democratic, and the Wyomissing. His reli- 
gious affiliation is with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Edward John Morris married, July 17, 1913, Mar- 
garet C. O’Rourke, daughter of Patrick and Julia 
(Byrne) O’Rourke. 


EARLE ISAAC KOCH—The career of Earle 
Isaac Koch is notable for the extent and importance 
of his professional connections and for the great 
number of his interests outside the law, civic, frater- 
nal, patriotic, and in identification with organizations 
of firemen in the city and State. He has an acquain- 
tance and following that gives him a broad influence, 
and his popularity is genuine and widespread. 

Son of Christian Isaac and Mary Louise (Kolpp) 
Koch, Earle Isaac Koch was born in Reading, April 
22, 1877. His public school education was com- 
pleted with a course in the Reading High School and 
he then read law with O’Reilly & Deysher. In 1900 
he was admitted to the Berks County Bar, and was 
granted the right to practice in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, January 5, 1905, admission to the 
Superior Court following November 9, 1908, when 
that tribunal was inaugurated. He has engaged con- 
tinuously in professional practice in Reading, and 
holds a place of deservedly high rank among his legal 
colleagues. Among his more important professional 
connections is the office of solicitor for the Reading 
Savings and Loan Association, a $15,000,000 corpora- 
tion, which is the largest organization of its kind 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Koch is a Republican in political faith, and 
from 1910 to 1921 was school solicitor for the city 
of Reading. He was a member of the executive 
committee and solicitor for the One Hundred and 
Seventh-fifth Anniversary of Reading; was a member 
of the executive committee and chairman of the hotel 
and housing committee of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, of Reading. During the World War period 
he gave all of his time and strength to the common 
cause, and served as chairman of the registration 
board of the First District of the city of Reading; 
was government appeal agent of Draft boards Nos. 
1 and 2, of Reading, Pennsylvania; voting commis- 
sioner at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1917; and 
Pennsylvania voting commissioner at Camp Lewis, 
Amercan Lake, State of Washington. 

_ Mr. Koch’s fraternal affiliations are, as previously 
stated, numerous, and he is Past Councillor of Samuel 


BERKS COUNTY 


J. Randall Council, No. 448, Independent Order of 
Americans; Past Grand of Vigilance Lodge, No. 194, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Past Exalted 
Ruler, Reading Lodge, No. 115, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks; and a member of Reading 
Aerie, No. 66, Fraternal Order of Eagles; Reading 
Nest, No. 1861, Order of Owls; Reading Lodge, No. 
16, Fraternal Order of Reindeer. He is also a member 
of the Reading Artillery Veterans’ Association; Wash- 
ington Camp, No. 560, Patriotic Sons of America; 
Reading Veterans’ Volunteer Fire Association; Vet- 
eran Firemen’s Association; Keystone Hook and 
Ladder, Company No. 1; Past President of the Fire- 
men’s Union of Reading; president of the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Relief Association, of Reading; member 
of Firemen’s Association of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; West End Social Club; and the Keystone 
Bungalow Association. He is a communicant of the 
Second Reformed Church. 

Mr. Koch married, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
July 26, 1903, Minnie Fie, daughter of Michael and 
Margaret (Laughlin) Fie. 


CHARLES HILLEGAS ESSER—A man prom- 
inent in the social and intellectual life of the com- 
munity is Charles H. Esser, who, while a member 
of the younger group of the State’s men of affairs, 
is president and executive manager of the Kutztown 
Publishing Company, Incorporated, printers and pub- 
lishers of the “Kutztown Patriot.” Aithough most 
of his time is devoted to the business affairs of his 
company, Mr. Esser nevertheless has a keen interest 
in the religious and fraternal activities of the com- 
munity. 

The family is a distinguished one, Mr. Esser’s 
grandfather having fought for American freedom in 
the Revolutionary War, his record of service being 
on file in the Pension Bureau in Washington, D. C. 

Jacob B. Esser, father of Charles H. Esser, was 
born in Kutztown, January 5, 1863. He was educated 
in the public schools and in the Keystone State 
Normal, and commenced his career as apprentice in 
the printing plant of the “Kutztown Journal,” a paper 
he was destined one day to own. For two years 
after mastering his trade, he worked for a Philadelphia 
paper, and later spent three years in the plant of one 
of the large newspapers in New York City. After 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of metropolitan print- 
ing methods, he returned to Kutztown and pur- 
chased, in 1887, “The Journal,” a newspaper printed 
in German, and “The Patriot,” in English. Under 
his energetic management the two newspapers gained 
in prestige and circulation and the plant prospered. 
In politics Mr. Esser was a Democrat and always 
strove for the success of his party. For six years 
he served on the County Committee, and served 
alternately as secretary and chairman. He was a 
frequent delegate to County and State conventions. 
In 1901 he was elected clerk of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Berks County. He served one term, 
and never sought public office thereafter. He was 
a member of the State Editorial Association and 
the Press Club of Reading; a thirty-second degree 
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Mason, holding membership in the following bodies: 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, a Past Master of 
Huguenot Lodge, a Companion of Excelsior Chapter 


(Reading), a Sir Knight of Reading Commandery, © 


and a Noble of the Mystic Shrine. He also was a 
member of the Knights of the Golden Eagle, and the 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics. For 
twenty-five years. Jacob B. Esser had been editor 
and publisher of the “Kutztown Journal,” devoting 
the best part of his life in the service of the people. 


By his death, which occurred in 1916, Pennsylvania 


was deprived of one of her leading citizens, a man 
of the highest principles, and one who had. earned 
the approbation of rich and poor alike, by his keen 
sense of justice and earnest desire to do good as he 
conceived it. He married Mary L. Hillegas. 

Charles Hillegas Esser was born January 10, 1892, 
the son of Jacob B. and Mary L. (Hillegas) Esser. 
He attended the Kutztown public schools, and in 
1909 was graduated from the Keystone State Normal 
School. In 1913, when but twenty-one years of age, 
he was graduated from Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, with the degree of Ph. B. A 
business career appealed strongly to him, so he com- 
bined business and intellectual pursuits, and his ex- 
cellent education led to his choice of the same pro- 
fession that his father had followed for sO many 
years, and with William S. Rhode as partner he 
formed the Kutztown Publishing Company, Incorpor- 
ated, by buying his father’s business. The company 
was formed in 1916, but in December, of the same 
year, Mr. Esser bought Mr. Rhode’s interest,’ be- 
coming the president of the company and its execu- 
tive manager, a post he-fills with credit and distinction 
today (1924). That same year Mr. Esser’s father 
passed away, his loss keenly felt by all. 

Mr. Esser is active in the social life of the com- 
munity, being a member of the following societies: 
Huguenot Lodge, No. 377, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch 
Masons; Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights 
Templar; Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Adonai Castle, No. 70, 
Knights of the Golden Eagle; Patriotic Order Sons 
of America; Tall Cedars of Lebanon; Fleetwood Nest 
of Orioles, No. 23; Fraternal Order of Eagles; Read- 
ing Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; 
and the Delta Theta fraternity. He is also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Weekly Newspaper Association, and a member of the 
State and National Editorial Associations. Mr. Esser 


‘is also interested in the spiritual aspect of life and 


devotes much time to religious purposes. He is a 
member of Trinity Lutheran Church, a member of 
its church council, and an active Lutheran layman, 
and was a delegate to the conference of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1922 and 1924, and the Minister- 
tum of Pennsylvania. Politically, Mr. Esser is a 
Democrat, and although not so active as his father 
Was is considered one of the political factors of his 
community. At the age of thirty-two, Mr. Esser is 
at the head of an important newspaper organization, 
and has earned the trust and confidence of his fellow- 


men. The Kutztown Publishing Company, Incorpor- 
ated, of which Mr. Esser is head and practically the 
sole owner, has made big and rapid strides, and is 
today in size, equipment, nature, and scope of work, 
one of the largest printing plants in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. A keen business sagacity is a heritage from 
his father, and he has combined with it an indefatig- 
able energy. He is a man of broad views, warm 
sympathies, and large discernments, and has made 
a distinctive place for himself in community life. 

Mr. Esser married, April 27, 1915, at Leighton, 
Pennsylvania, Ruth Mae Rupp. Her father is Robert 
R. Rupp, of Leighton, retired; her mother, Louisa 
J. (Otto) Rupp, died in 1921. Mr. and Mrs. Esser 
have two children: Jacob R., born July 11, 1917; 
and Jane R., born May 3, 1919. 





JOHN N. BECKER, M. D.—For more than forty 
years active in the practice of medicine in the city 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, Dr. John N. Becker has 
won a distinguished position in his chosen field of 
activity and stands among ‘the noteworthy profes- 
sional men of the day in Berks County. Dr. Becker 
is a son of William Zimmerman and Rebecca (Nun- 
emacher) Becker, his father a carpenter by occupation, 
and an esteemed resident of Pennsylvania for many 
years. 

Dr. John N. Becker was born at Maiden Creek 
Township, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1858. The 
family removing to Reading in his childhood, he first 
attended the public schools of this city, then Reading 
Scientific Academy. His choice of a profession made, 
he entered Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, 
and was graduated from that institution in the class 
of 1882, with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He 
has since been active in general practice in Reading, 
his progress in the profession following lines parallel 
with current medical advance from the beginning 
and carrying him to a largely noteworthy position, 
Dr. Becker has served in public capacities, supporting 
the Democratic Party, but accepting no public honors, 
except along the general line of his professional 
activities. He was engaged for some time as prison 
physician, also filled the office of school controller. 
For many years he has been a member of the Read- 
ing Board of Health, and for a number of years of 
that period served as president of the board. He is 
a member of the Berks County Medical Society, the 
Pennsylvania State Society, and the American Medical 
Association. Fraternally he is a member of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, and the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and he is further a 
member of the Reading Country Club. His religious 
afhliation is with the Lutheran church. 

Dr. Becker married, November 20, 1889, at Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, A. Elizabeth Wendel, daughter 
of Martin and Mary E. Wendel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Becker are the parents of two children: William 
Wendel, a physician of Reading, Pennsylvania; and 
Mary E. 


FRANK SAMUEL WERTZ—The name of Frank 
Samuel Wertz bears definite and constructive rela- 
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tion to the progress of the people, particularly the 
agricultural world and the realm of animal husbandry. 
Mr. Werts is ititerested in many branches of con- 
structive or productive activity, and is affiliated with 
various organized endeavors of beneficent or charit- 
able import. In his deep interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of the people he is giving to the present 
day progress the force of his tireless energy and the 
inspiration of his unbounded faith in mankind. 

The Wertz family is one of more than ordinary 
note in Berks County, and Frederick Wertz, grand- 


father of Frank S. Wertz, was the pioneer of the.- 


family in America. He was born in Switzerland, and 
there married Elizabeth Maerz. Their two children, 
Rudolph and Samuel, are the only children of which 
any record is available. 

Samuel Wertz, son of Frederick and Elizabeth 
(Maerz) Wertz, was born in the Canton of Aargau, 
Switzerland, March 2, 1809, and died in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in 1884. He learned his trade, that of 
wool fuller, in his native land, and came to America 
in 1827, first becoming a resident of Frankford, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. Active there for a time in 
the manufacture of cotton laps and wadding, he 
then became a flour miller in Harrisburg, also found- 
ing there a flourishing woolen mill. Removing to 
Exeter Township in 1856, he was active in business 
at the location of the old Ritter Hotel for about one 
year, then became a resident of Spring Township, 
this county. He bought the old Althouse Mill prop- 
erty, and making extensive alterations and improve- 
ments he founded a flour and feed milling business 
in that structure, which he conducted until 1870. 
Then settling in Reading, he established a similar 
enterprise along mercantile lines which he conducted 
until his retirement, four years before his death. 
He was always a loyal Democrat and a worker for 
his party, and was a member of the Reformed church. 
Samuel Wertz married (first), Maria Sweigert, born 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, died in 1852, 
leaving six children, of whom the sons became widely 
prominent in Berks County. He married (second), 
Catherine Magdelene Waldenmyer, daughter of John 
Waldenmyer, and their two sons were Augustus and 
Frank S., of whom further. 

Frank Samuel Wertz was born in Spring Town- 
ship, Berks County, Pennsylvania, June 12, 1859. 
His education was begun in the country schools near 
his home, and he also attended the public schools 
of Reading, completing his preparation for his career 
in the business school conducted by Chester N. Farr. 
Interested in his father’s work from his childhood, 
Mr. Wertz began activity along similar lines of en- 
deavor during his early history, and in 1879, when 
only twenty years of age, participated in the founding 
of the F. S. Wertz & Company Cracker Bakery, in 
Reading, having a storage warehouse. This industry 
became one of the important enterprises of its kind 
in Berks County, and is still in active and prosperous 
operation after forty-five years of usefulness. Later 
Mr. Wertz divided his attention between this and 
other interests of equal or even greater importance, 
and when his sons reached an age to share in business 
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responsibilities he formed the firm of F. S. Wertz - 
& Son, for the conducting of a flour and feed house 
in this city. Meanwhile, for many years, Mr. Wertz 
has been associated with his brother as a member 
of the firm of August C. Wertz & Brother, Flour 
and Feed Dealers, and he is further the head of the 
firm of F. S. Wertz & Son, Feed Millers and Mixers. 
Along these allied lines of progressive endeavor, Mr. 
Wertz has developed and led his interests to great 
importance, and he is considered one of the foremost 
executives of this city and county. He was active 
as a director of the Schuylkill- Valley Bank until it 
was merged with the Berks County Trust Company 
on May 1, 1923, and in every phase of community 
endeavor he bears a worthy and helpful part. Mr. 
Wertz supports the Democratic Party in political 
affairs, but is not a leader or in any sense of the 
word a politician. He has done much to advance 
the causes of science and education, is a member 
of the board of directors of the Mt. Airy Theological 
Seminary, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
also a member of the board of trustees of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, of Reading, Pennsylvania. He is a 
member of St. John’s German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, of Reading, Pennsylvania, of which he has 


served as financial secretary since 1887. 


Frank Samuel Wertz married, in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, January 25, 1883, Emma Louisa Welte, 
daughter of Bartholamew and Elizabeth (Kachel) 
Welte. Frank Samuel and Emma Louisa (Welte) 
Wertz are the parents of the following children: 
Ida, born January 30, 1884; Katharine, born July 17, 
1885; Paul Bartholamew, born Apri! 23, 1887; Samuel 
Herman, born May 22, 1890; Franklin Augustus, 
born January 4, 1892; and Ruth Elizabeth, born 
March 30, 1898. The Wertz family residence is at 
No. 124 North Third Avenue, West Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FREDERICK CHARLES KEFFER—As a mem- 
ber of a great mercantile concern of Reading, Fred- 
erick Charles Keffer is a prominent figure in pres- 
ent day advance, and his success in this connection 
was founded upon long and profitable individual ex- 
perience. Mr. Keffer is a man of natural ability, 
and with his training and breadth of familiarity with 
general conditions at home and abroad he has served 
the present organization with large efficiency. He is 
one of the thoroughly progressive executives of Read- 
ing today, and is always optimistic of the future of 
the city and county. 

Francis Keffer, father of Frederick C. Keffer, was 
born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, November 30, 
1837, and died in Reading, Pennsylvania, March 3, 
1919, after a long and eminently useful career. He 
was the founder of the china, glass and art store 
which was merged some years ago with the concern 
of Kline Eppeheimer & Company. Francis Ketter 
began his mercantile career as a proprietor, with 
his father, Michael Keffer, of a general store at the 
corner of Fifth and Spruce streets, in 1860. Re- 
maining in that location for ten years, he then 
purchased the property at No. 520 Penn Street, and 
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in 1900 acquired No. 518 Penn Street, where he was 
active for forty years, devoting his attention prac- 


tically without reserve to the retail distribution of 


china and glass. He was active as the head of this 
concern until 1910, when he retired from business. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, having served in 
the 11th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
with honor and distincton. For many years he was 
president of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
of Reading, and also for a long period of time was 
treasurer of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Cemetery. 
He married Agnes Bidenhorn, born in Ohio, October 
19, 1845, died at Reading, Pennsylvania, July 2, 1894. 

Frederick Charles Keffer was born at the family 
home, then at No. 212 South Fifth Street, Reading, 
February 11, 1879. His early education was received 
at St. Peter’s Parochial School, and later attending 
Professor Carrol’s Private School on North Fourth 
Street, he covered the grammar grades and high 


-school course and was graduated in the class of 


1898. Thereafter going abroad, Mr. Keffer toured 
Europe, North Africa, and the Holy Land, spending 
six months in travel on that side of the Atlantic. 
Upon his return he entered upon a special two 
years’ course at Harvard University, then returned 
to Reading in 1901. He immediately identified him- 
self with his father’s china and glass business. on 
Penn Street, and thoroughly familiarizing himself 
with its various departments through the practical 
method of experience in each, he was received into 
the firm as an executive in the year 1906. The firm 
name thereby became known as F. Keffer & Com- 
pany and continued thus until 1910. 
the property was leased to Kline, Eppeheimer & 
Company, and Mr. Keffer entered that firm as man- 
ager of the china and house furnishings departments. 
Coming to the concern as an experienced and capable 
executive, Mr. Keffer from the first took a deep 
interest in the progress of the organization, and 
has been considered one of the useful and pro- 
gressive men of its executive force. His loyalty to 
the progress of the company, and his able discharge 
of his important responsibilities form a chapter in 
the commercial history of Reading which bears direct 
relation to the prosperity and well being of the people. 
Mr. Keffer is a Republican in his political convictions, 
but always a worker for the general good rather than 
for any political party. His social affiliations include 
membership in the Berkshire Country Club, the 
University Club, the Lions Club, and the Historical 
Society. He attends St. Peter's Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Frederick Charles Keffer married (first), in Read- 
ing, October 18, 1910, Marie Pauline Speidel, daugh- 
ter of John George and Sophia (Weiss) Speidel. 
Mrs. Keffer died January 5, 1917, leaving two sons: 
John, born December 20, 1914, died October 15, 
1918; and Frederick C., Jr., born December 5. LOG, 
died February 6, 1924. Mr. Keffer married (second), 
in Reading, February 11, 1920, Mary Weimer Kline, 
daughter of William Weimer and Margaret (Rudden) 
Kline, and they reside at No. 1742 Mineral Spring 
Road. 


At that time- 


JOHN BERNHARDT BOWERS—Filling the im- 
portant position of general manager of the Reading 
Car Wheel Company, of Reading, Pennsylvania, John 
3ernhardt Bowers stands among the thoroughly pro- 
gressive and broadly significant industrial executives 
of the day in Berks County. Previous experience 
in railway activities, and thorough training in the 
production branches of the plant of which he is 
now an honored executive, have carried Mr. Bowers 
to his present prominence and have given him the 
wide practical ability so vital to industrial achieve- 
ment. He is a son of William Warren and Ellen 
Bates (Bady) Bowers, his father a molder by trade, 
who rose to the position of factory superintendent 
with a leading concern of Reading. William Warren 
Bowers served in the Civil War as a “first defender,” 
having answered the first call of President Lincoln 
for volunteers, later having re-enlisted as corporal 
in the artillery service, where he was promoted to the 
rank of heutenant. 

John Bernhardt Bowers was born in Reading, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, October 8, 1877. His 
education was begun in the local public schools and 
was completed with the high school course of Read- 
ing. He began life as a messenger boy in the em- 
ploy of the Western Union Telegraph Company, then 
became identified with the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Company in a similar capacity. In this 
connection he rose to the position of clerk, then 
telegraph operator, after which he was transferred 
to the roadway, relief department, and later to the 
transportation department. In the last connection 
he was active for a period of nine years, then for 
nearly a year traveled, during which time he became 
identified with the Reading Car Wheel Company. 
Entering the plant as foundry clerk, he successively 


~ served as shipping clerk, time-keeper, paymaster, and 


secretary to the manager, then early in 1917 was 
made general manager of the plant, which position 
he still ably fills. The activities of the Reading Car 
Wheel Company are indicated in the title of the 
organization, and the plant is one of the most ex- 
tensive and best equipped in its field, also one of the 
largest in this part of the State. The State of Penn- 
sylvania, with its rich natural deposits of iron ore, 
has, in the course of its development, become a center 
of production of this general nature for the entire 
Western Continent, and Mr. Bower's position as 
manager of this concern places him in a position of 
more than national usefulness, for the product is sent 
to all parts of the world. A lifelong Republican, 
Mr. Bowers bears a part in civic responsibility only 
as a progressive citizen, choosing to leave to others 
leadership in public affairs. 

Fraternally Mr. Bowers is affiliated with Reading 
Lodge, No. 549, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading 
Chapter, No. 152, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay 
Commandery, No. 9, Knights Templar; Reading Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he 
holds the thirty-second degree; Rajah Temple, 


Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
and is also identified with Neversink Forest, No. 
. 32, Tall Cedars of Lebanon. A member of the Read- 
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ing Chamber of Commerce, Reading Rotary Club 
and Wyomissing Club, Mr. Bowers is also identified 
with the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels of America; Purchasing Agents’ Organ- 
ization; the Travel Club of America; and the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, of Philadelphia. He was for many 
years a member and secretary of the Penn Wheelmen, 
and is now a leading member of the Reading Auto- 
mobile Club; also a member of the Reading Country 
Club. His religious connection is with the Society of 
Friends, of Reading; and he is a trustee of the 
Quarterly Meeting Friends, of Philadelphia. 

John Bernhardt Bowers married, on September 3, 
1903, at Philadelphia, by the Friends Ceremony, Ruth 
Davis Smedley, and they reside at No. 205 Windsor 
Street, Reading. 


ALLEN KUTZ—In every generation of its history, 
the city of Reading has been blessed and honored 
with a group of sturdy, upright, forward looking 
citizens, whose usefulness was of outstanding quality 
and permanent significance. To recall from the pages 
of the past certain names among these citizens, is not 
only profitable, but deeply interesting. Allen Kutz, 
whose prominence as a veteran of the Civil War and 
as a well known banker of his day made him a lead- 
ing figure in local affairs, was a man of broad 
sympathies and high attainments. His usefulness in 
the community was not merely a matter of immediate 
activity, but his influence for progress was a force 
which carried impetus through the years and meant 
much for the permanent growth and well-being of the 
civic body. Among his many friends Mr. Kutz was 
an honored and most highly esteemed figure, for in 
every phase of his activity he gave:of his best to 
the progress of his day. Many years have passed 
since his career was closed, but his worthy life is 
still an inspiration to those who follow after. 

Allen Kutz was born November 27, 1839, and was 
a son of Benjamin and Abigail (Williams) Kutz, his 
father a well-known citizen of Berks County, who 
died in the prime of his manhood, leaving his wife 
and several children. Following the death of the 
husband and father, the widowed mother brought her 
children to Reading and the three sons early entered 
the business world in order to provide for their 
mother and sisters, as well as to become self-support- 
ing. Thus Mr. Kutz had scant opportunities for 
educational advantages and his first employment was 
as a clerk in a dry goods store. Upon the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he enlisted for nine months of 
service and in common with thousands of his fellow 
citizens confidently expected that the war would be 
over long before the expiration of this period. When 
the time came that he expected to return to civilian 
life, however, the country was still in the throes 
of war, with no hope of an early cessation of hostil- 
ities. He according re-enlisted and served practically 
throughout the period of the war. Upon his return 
to the activities of his business career, Mr. Kutz en- 
gaged in banking interests and with the opening of a 
bank in Phoenix, was placed in charge of that insti- 
tution. When he had firmly established the work 


on a sound and permanent basis, he returned to 
Reading and was identified with leading banking 
institutions of this city, until his early death. He 
passed away June 6, 1872, cut down in the flower of 
his achievement, when still many years of useiul- 
ness were confidently expected by his friends. Mr. 
Kutz was a Republican in his political affiliations 
and held the highest ideals of citizenship. He gave 
to every worthy endeavor the cordial support and 
aid which counts so far in the forward activity of 


‘any community and his name is still well remembered 


among those of the leaders of progress a generation 
ago. A member of the Baptist church throughout 
his mature years, Mr. Kutz did much for the ad- 
vance of religious and benevolent effort and for the 
social uplift of his time. 

Allen Kutz married, in Reading, Emily Briner, who 
was born in this city and still survives him. She 
is a daughter of Lewis and Sarah (Kessler) Briner 
and a sister of Miss Clara Briner of the Reading 
Public Library. Mr. Briner was a well known 
merchant of Reading and the family has for many 
generations been prominent in this city. They were 
among the first members of the Universalist Church 
in Reading. Mrs. Kutz and her sister, Miss Briner, 
make their home on Douglass Street and both are 
prominent members of the Universalist Church. Mrs. 
Kutz was long very active in church work, teaching 
in Sunday School and also for a time taught in the 
local public schools. The children of Allen and Emily 
(Briner) Kutz numbered four, of whom three died 
young: Charles Willauer Kutz, their only living child, 
was born in Reading and following his attendance 
at the local schools, entered West Point Military 
Academy, from which he was graduated as an engi- 
neer. He served during the World War in France, 
rose to the rank of colonel and is now stationed 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, as colonel of the Engineering 
Corps. He married Bessie Keim, of Reading, and 
they have three children: Emily; Marion; and 
Randolph. 


HENRY MALTZBERGER—A largely successful 
lawyer of Reading, Pennsylvania, noted for his public 
service as well as for the importance of his private 
practice, is Henry Maltzberger, who has now for more 
than forty-two years been actively engaged in his 
profession in this city. Mr. Maltzberger is a member 
of a Reading family prominent in commercial activ- 
ities in this city for several generations. He is a 
grandson of John Maltzberger, an early tobacconist 
of Reading, and a son of Charles C. Maltzberger, 
who, like his father, was engaged in the tobacco 
business and became one of the largely successful 
merchants of his day in Berks County. His death, 
in the flowér of his manhood, at the age of forty 
years, in 1874, was one of the sad and widely regretted 
events of that year. Charles C. Maltzberger married 
Margaret C. Haas, daughter of Charles F. Haas, an 
early manufacturer of Zanesville, Ohio. The children 
of these parents were: 1. John, who died at the age 
of three years. 2. Margaret E., wife of Robert Job, 
for many years a distinguished chemist of his day, 
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with interests centering in Philadelphia, but now 
the active executive in a large chemical corporation, 
in Montreal, Canada. 3. Henry, of further mention. 
4, Charles J., a prominent figure in the steel and iron 
industry in Berks County. 

Henry Maltzberger was born in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 10; 1858. The usual high school 
course followed his elementary preparations, and he 
was graduated in the class of 1874. His preparatory 
studies were covered at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and entering Yale Uni- 
versity in 1875, he was graduated cum laude, in the 
class of 1879. Reading law under his uncle, Harri- 
son Maltzberger, later deceased, he was admitted 
to the Berks County Bar in November, 1881. Mr. 
Maltzberger early gained an assured position in his 
profession, and his progress has been a record of 
steady rise and high achievement. He commands a 
very select and lucrative practice, and has for many 
years been numbered among the leading professional 
men of Berks County. A Republican by political 
affiliation, Mr. Maltzberger’s public activities have 
followed not only party lines, but those higher re- 
sponsibilities which parallel his professional progress. 
He was appointed United States Commissioner for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania on July 3, 1905, 
and has served for more than eighteen years in this 
responsible office, this district centering in Reading. 
He was secretary of the County Committee of the 
Republican Party for a considerable period, and in 
1890 he served as a special agent in the employ of 
the census department. Mr. Maltzberger has few 
affiliations which do not bear some connection with 
his professional work or public service, and was vice- 
president of the Washington Library Company for 
many years. Mr. Maltzberger retains his affiliation 
with Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. He is a 
member of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, and of the First Reformed Church of Reading. 
Mr. Maltzberger resides at No. 106 Lake Avenue, 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. | 

Mr. Maltzberger married, February 20, 1917, Mrs. 
Rosa A. (Lotz) Anderson, daughter of Andrew Lotz, 
a descendent of Nicholas Lotz, of Revolutionary fame, 
and a citizen of Berks County. 





“LANDES F. MILLER—A leading insurance ex- 
ecutive of the State of Pennsylvania is Landes F. 
Miller, who has for many years been identified with 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America, and 
has represented this great concern in Reading for 
upwards of a decade and a half. Mr. Miller is a 
thoroughly efficient, broad-visioned business execu- 
tive, and his attention to the affairs of this concern 
in various districts has counted in a large degree for 
its present importance in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Miller’s career is of interest to every student in 
business conditions and current advance. He is a 


son of Moses S. and Sybilla K. (Miller) Miller, 
and his father, who was active as a farmer through- 
out his short but noteworthy career, was a leading 
resident of Windsor Township, Berks County. His. 
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death occurred when Mr. Miller was only five years 
of age, and the mother is also now deceased. 

Landes F. Miller was born in Windsor Castle, 
Berks County, Perinsylvania, July 20, 1871. His ed- 
ucation was received in the local common schools, and 
later attending the A. M. Hanson Business College, 
of Fulton, Illinois, he completed his preparations for a 
commercial career at Eastman’s Business. College, at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, of which he is a graduate. 
Mr. Miller’s early life was devoted to farming and 
ranching, in which line of endeavor he continued 
until 1895, until that date having been located in 
Nance County, Nebraska. Entering the insurance 
field in the year mentioned, he became identified at 
once with the Prudential interests, and in February, 
1898, was promoted, and served as superintendent 
of the Braddock and McKeesport district from 1898- 
99. In June, 1899, he took up the responsibilities 
of the Baltimore, Maryland, office of the same con- 
cern, and was active there until 1904, when he was 
transferred to Allentown, Pennsylvania, continuing 
until the year 1910. From that date until the present 
he has managed the Reading district, with offices in 
the city of Reading, in the Colonial Trust Building. 
He has done much to forward the importance and 
growth of the company in this district, and has there- 
by contributed in a large degree to the economic 
security of the people and the prosperity of the civic 
body. Mr. Miller is further active in the business 
world of Reading as a director of the Farmers’ 
National Bank, and he is vice-president of the People’s 
Trust Company of Wyomissing, the place of his resi- 
dence.. A supporter of the Republican Party in pol- 
itical affairs, Mr. Miller has rarely accepted public 
responsibility, but when a resident of Lehigh County, 
served as school director and a member of the Board 
of ‘Control. He has always been a worker in the 
ranks of his party, and has frequently served as a 
delegate to State conventions. Mr. Miller is a mem- 
ber of the State Chamber of Commerce; is past presi- 
dent of the Reading Chamber of Commerce; and a 
member of the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, also the United States Good Roads Associa- 
tion. Fraternally he is affiliated with Lodge No. 62, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Chapter, No. 
162, Royal Arch Masons; Creigh Council, No. 16, 
Royal and Select Masters; De Molay Commandery, 
Knights Templar; Reading Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the thirty- 
second degree; Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Neversink Forest, No. 
32, Tall Cedars of Lebanon; and Reading Lodge, No. 
115, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. Mr. 
Miller is a well known figure in social circles, being 
a member of the Masonic Temple Club; is a past 
president of the Rotary Club; a member of the Read- 
ing Automobile Club, Berkshire Country Club, Read- 
ing Country Club, Wyomissing Club, and the Read- 
ing Artillerists. His religious connection is with the 
First Presbyterian Church, of which he is a trustee. 

Landes F. Miller married (first), in Crescent City, 
Iowa, in 1896, Laura E. Hicks, daughter of John 
and Helen (Van Gesen) Hicks, both natives of 
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Pictou, Ontario, Canada, and both now deceased. 
Mrs. Miller died at an early age, and Mr. Miller 
married (second), at Allentown, Pennsylvania, in 
1922, Sue I. Crader, daughter of Thomas J. and Mary 
M. (Wilson) Crader. 





PAUL BENTON HENDEL—Standing among the 
younger executives of industrial Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, Paul Benton Hendel, of Reading, is bearing 
a thoroughly progressive part in present-day advance, 
and in his success contributes largely to the prosperity 
and economic security of this city and its environs. 
Mr. Hendel was trained in his present field of en- 
deavor under the direction of his honored father, 
and similar industrial activities have been connected 
with the name of Hendel in Berks County and other 
sections of Pennsylvania for many years and in sev- 
eral generations. 

Paul Benton Hendel was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, December 7, 1896. His education was be- 
gun in the local public schools and was completed 
with his graduation from the Reading High School 
in the class of 1916. Following this event, he shortly 
identified himself with the fur hat industry in associa- 
tion with his father, and by experience in the various 
departments, thoroughly familiarized himself with 
every detail of this industrial line. Early assuming 
executive responsibility in the plant, Mr. Hendel be- 
came a thoroughly efficient business man, and upon 
the retirement of his father in 1918, he was able to 
take over the enterprise with confidence in the future. 
His subsequent success has definitely proved his 
ability and now he holds a position at the head of 
one of the largely important manufacturing concerns 
of Berks County. He is the sole owner of this 
interest and his friends are confident that the world 
will hear from him in years to come in even wider 
and more important activities. Mr. Hendel’s public 
services have been only along military lines, and that 
as an aviation student at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York, his enlistment occurring January 18, 1918, 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Fraternally he is affil- 
lated with Reading Lodge, No. 549, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; also Reading Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the thirty- 
second degree; is a Noble of the Mystic Shrine; 
member of the Temple Club, and the Wyomissing 
Club. His religious connection is with the Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Reading. 

Paul Benton Hendel married, in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, October 31, 1918, Dorothy Elizabeth Francis, 
daughter of Edgar Levi and Anna (Hartline) Francis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hendel are the parents of two chil- 
dren: Paul Benton, Jr., born June 28, 1920; and Ruth 
Elizabeth, born November 24, 1922. The Hendel 
family reside in their delightful home at No. 945 North 
Fourth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





HENRY AHRENS—To those who recall in mem- 
ory the figure of Henry Ahrens of Reading, the sig- 
nificance of his life and work still lives. Devoted 
to the highest ideals, a leader of local progress and 
interested in many branches of worthy endeavor, 


Mr. Ahrens gave to the advance of his time, the 
constructive effort and practical judgment, which 
count not alone for personal advantage but contribute 
largely to the well being and prosperity of the City 
and the commonwealth. Mr. Ahrens was a man of 
broad vision who saw in the opportunities which 
were placed in his path, more than the possibility of 
personal gain. He gave unreservedly of his time and 
energy to make his enterprises useful and beneficent 
to the people and along practical every day lines of 
commercial endeavor, he did indeed contribute largely 
to the health and well being of all. 

The Ahrens family is one of large importance in 
Bavaria, Germany, where Henry Ahrens, the pioneer 
of this family in America was born April 15; 1754. 
When still a lad, he went to England and from there 
came to Colonial America, landing in 1770, on the 
shores of Massachusetts. He learned the trade of 
millwright in the Old Bay State where he remained 
until 1790, when he came on to Pennsylvania, settling 
permanently in Lipperts Valley, Ruscombmanor 
Township. There he became identified with agri- 
cultural progress, acquiring a large farm and con- 
tinuing it judiciously and successfully until his death, 
which occurred January 2, 1836, at the age of eighty- 
two years. He married Catharine Lippert, who was 
born February 9, 1772, and died September 14, 1850. 
The children of these parents were: John; Henry; 
Jacob; and Hannah, wife of Jacob Miller. 

Henry Ahrens, son of the pioneer and father of 
Henry Ahrens whose name entitles this review, was 
born in Lipperts Valley, March 17, 1799. He early 
learned the carpenter's trade and for many years made 
his home in Ontelaunee Township, in Berks County. 
In that community and that general section many of 
the substantial and comely dwellings which he built, 
still stand as monuments to the sincerity of his age 
and his own skill and integrity. He died May 2, 
1873, at the age of seventy-four years. Henry Ahrens 
married Anna Koenig, who was born October 15, 
1806, and was a daughter of Abraham and Catharine 
(Ziler) Koenig, and they were the parents of eight 
children. 

Henry Ahrens, third son of Henry and Anna 
(Koenig) Ahrens, was born in Ontelaunee Township, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, March 8, 1838. He early 
attended the public schools of his birthplace and 
when he had completed the common school course, 
found work on the neighboring farms, also assisting 
his father in the activities of the home place. When 
he became a young man, Mr. Ahrens went to South- 
ern California (1859) and there was active as a 
prospector, and also engaged in business there, for 
a considerable period. In the late sixties, Mr. Ahrens 
returned to Reading and made practical use of his 
knowledge of mining conditions, by filling the position 
of superintendent at the Graphite Mines, at Byers 
Station, in Chester County. He resided in Byers 
Station until 1880, when he came to Reading and was 
founder of the Angelica Ice Company, and super- 
intended the building of the dam for that company. 
As director of that concern for a considerable time 
and active in its management, Mr. Ahrens added 
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greatly to the comfort and happiness of the people 
in the distribution of an adequate and healthful ice 
supply, giving efficient service and meeting his re- 
sponsibilities in the spirit of the progressive executive. 
This was not, however, the sole interest in which he 
was engaged. He later was associated with the estab- 
lishment of the Reading Cold Storage Company. His 
chief interest however, was in the firm which was 
organized in the year 1888, under the title of Ahrens 
& Gonser. They erected ice houses at Dauberville, 
in Berks County, also at Rausches, in Schuylkill 
County. The interest became a widely important 
one in the wholesale distribution of natural spring 
ice and in addition to meeting the needs of the people 
of Reading and the leading communities of Berks 
County, they shipped ice to Philadelphia, to Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and to other large cities of the east. 
Mr. Ahrens continued as a member of this firm 
until his lamented death, always taking a deep interest 
in its progress. He was also identified with building 
construction as president of the Reading Cement 
Works which maintained a plant in Molltown, in 
this county and which eventually passed into the 
ownership of the Vindex Portland Cement Com- 
pany. In every branch of worthy endeavor, Mr. 
Ahrens felt the deepest interest and his constructive 
support and aid were given to other interests as well. 
He bore a leading part in the formation of the Read- 
ing and Southwestern Street Railroad of which for 
some years he was president. He was also associ- 
ated with Doctor J. B. Sterley and George Eltz in 
laying out the suburb of Edison on the line of the 
Southwestern Street Railroad, and throughout his life- 
time, kept in close touch with the development and 
growth of that community. Mr. Ahrens was in short 
a man of initiative, possessing the courage of his 
convictions and the wisdom to give to his progressive 
ideas form and life, applying them in a most prac- 
tical way to the welfare and advantage of the people. 
He was successful in his many enterprises and was 
active until his death which occurred February 21, 
1913. A staunch Republican in his political faith 
and always a worker for the good of the party, Mr. 
Ahrens was affiliated fraternally with the Free and 
Accepted Masons, and was a member of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 

Henry Ahrens married Amelia Gauger, of Blandon, 
in Chester County, who died at Byers Station, leav- 
ing one daughter, Ida G. He married (second) Clara 
Virginia Todd, daughter of John Todd, and their 
only child died in infancy. Mrs. Ahrens died March 
28, 1918, at the North Sixth Street Home, in Read- 
ing. Ida G. Ahrens, the only child of Henry Ahrens 
was born in Blandon, and received an excellent 
education. After teaching school for a few years she 
became the wife of Rev. William W. Kramlich, a 
Lutheran clergyman. She died at her home on North 
Sixth Street, in Reading, March 21, 1924, after suc- 
cessfully continuing her father’s business, as secretary 
and treasurer of the company. Since the death of 


her mother, Clara Virginia Kramlich fills the offices 
of secretary and treasurer in the above concern, and 
resides at the Ahrens homestead at No. 225 North 


Sixth Street. Mrs. Kramlich was a member of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church for many years, and her daugh- 
ter is also a member of this church. 


OSCAR E. FOX, M. D., F. A. C. S.—Successful 
in his chosen profession, Dr. Oscar E. Fox has for a 
considerable number of years devoted his time al- 
most wholly to surgery, and his success in this 
special field is eminently worthy of note. His prepar- 
ations for his profession were made in leading Eastern 
universities, and his choice of a life-work was founded 
upon his love for the medical profession. He is now 
giving to the world a record of high achievement. _ 

The Fox family has for several generations been 
prominent in America, this line tracing back to John 
Michael Fox, who was born January 9, 1749, at 
Langen-Seibold, Germany, in the dukedom of Hesse- 
Nassau. John Michael Fox came to America from 
Rotterdam, Holland, in the good ship “Charming 
Mollie,’ Captain Robert Guill, landing at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, October 22, 1773. John Michael Fox 
became a loyal supporter of the Colonial cause in 
the Revolutionary War, taking up arms with the 
patriots under General Washington and serving with 
honor and distinction. He married Anna Margaret 
Schwartzhaupten, a daughter of John S. Schwartz- 
haupten, of Tulpehocken Township, Pennsylvania, 
she was born in Europe, December 9, 1760. Mr. Fox 
bought the farm in Tulpehocken Township from his 
father-in-law and this homestead is still in the Fox 
family, Mendon Joseph Fox being the present owner. 
In direct line from the pioneer, Franklin Harrison 
Fox, the doctor's father, is a resident of Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania. For many years he was active as a 
merchant at Klopp’s store, North Heidelberg, Penn- 
sylvania, and Mt. Zion, Lebanon County, Pennsyl- 
vania, but is now retired. The mother, Emma Re- 
becca (Klopp) Fox, is also living, and a resident of 
Wernersville. 

Oscar E. Fox was born at North Heidelberg, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, March 26, 1877. Attending the 
public schools of his birthplace until ten years of age, 
the family later removed to Mt. Zion, Pennsylvania, 
where he continued his studies for a time, a second 
removal placing him in the schools of Bernville, 
Pennsylvania. He spent one and one-half years at 
the West Chester State Normal School, then a similar 
period at Franklin and Marshall Academy, in: Lan- 
caster, after which he devoted two years to the liberal 
arts at Franklin and Marshall College, in the same 
city, entering the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
Department. He was graduated from that institution 
in the class of 1905, with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Dr. Fox was for one year resident physi- 
cian at St. Joseph’s Hospital, in Reading, then took 
up the private practice of medicine. For about one 
vear he also acted as assistant surgeon at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, in Reading, and since 1907 has been at- 
tending surgeon of that institution. Dr. Fox has for 
years been recognized as a master in surgical work, 
and he is sought by the most influential people for 
services of this nature, also in a consulting capacity. 


’..He is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 
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is a member of the American Medical Association, 
State Medical Society, of Pennsylvania, and the 
Reading Medical Association; he is also a member of 
the board of trustees of the State Asylum for Insane. 
During the World War Dr. Fox served as a mem- 
ber of the Subdivisional Registration Board, District 
No. 4, of Reading, also the Medical Advisory Board 
of the same city. Fraternally he is affiliated with St. 
John’s Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, and is a 
member of the Temple Club, Berkshire Country Club, 
University Club, and Wyomissing Club. Dr. Fox 
attends St. Paul’s Reformed Church, of Reading. 
Dr. Fox married, at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
August 1, 1907, Alice S. Hunt, daughter of George 
and Ella (Hubbard) Hunt, and they are the parents 
of four children: 1. Alice Hubbard, born February 10, 
1910. 2, Franklin Hunt, born November 13, 1912. 
3. Ruth Klopp, born August 22, 1916. 4. Oscar jo 
Jr., born January 17, 1922. The Fox residence is at 
No. 232 North Fifth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





EDMUND JACOB MISHLER—Few men even 
in America, where opportunities lie open on every 
hand, achieve more noteworthy success than did Ed- 
mund Jacob Mishler, whose life was spent in the 
city of Reading, Pennsylvania, his birthplace. Gifted 
with great capacity for observation of affairs and 
conditions in any field of endeavor, and possessed of 
a boundless energy, these qualities were co-ordinated 
by a fine perception and rare judgment which carried 
him to an outstanding position in his field. He was 
ambitious—with a fine and wholly commendable am- 
bition devoted to high achievement for its own sake 
rather than with any idea of personal domination. 
Frank, open-minded, fearless of the lime-light be- 
cause his every act was worthy and exemplary, Mr. 
Mishler rose to a commanding position by sheer 
ability, and held that position wisely, efficiently and to 
the permanent good both of the organization with 
which he was connected and the people generally. 

Edmund Jacob Mishler was born in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, August 8, 1869, and died in the place of his 
birth, December 11, -1922. He was a son of Evan 
and Susan (Yeager) Mishler, both of Reading, and 
both now deceased, his father formerly owner and 
manager of the Mishler House, an old hotel of 
Reading. Receiving a practical education in the local 
public and high schools, Mr. Mishler was variously 
employed for several years, then, in the early nineties, 
became identified with the Reading Iron Company. 
To accept a position in this organization Mr. Mishler 
gave up other promising opportunities to take over 
the duties of a subordinate position, indeed his first 
work in this organization was of the humblest. But 
with the vision of the future, which not only was 
cognizant of his own abilities and talents, but sur- 
veyed the near reaches of the limitless field of iron 
and steel, he was absolutely confident that the widest 
possibilities of both service and success lay in the 
realm he then entered. Remaining permanently with 
the Reading Iron Company, he worked up from one 
position of responsibility to another until he was made 
general manager of sales. To fill the duties of this 


position successfuliy required more than mere ability 
or ambition, but Mr. Mishler made it a point: to 
inform himself of every available phase of the market 
the world over, keeping in close touch with condi- 
tions both at home and abroad, and always main- 
taining minute surveillance over the development of 
new enterprises and the growth of cotemporary com- 
petitors. Thus, from the beginning of his career, was 
exemplified most strongly the saying of the poet 
that, “We build the ladder by which we rise.” Mr. 


‘Mishler’s tireless efforts were of large significance 


to the growth and development of the concern, and 
he was, until his death, one of the most highly valued 
executives of that internationally famous corporation, 

With leisure for few outside interests, Mr. Mishler 
nevertheless gave his cordial endorsement to every 
phase of advance endeavor, and particularly during 
the period of the World War his codperation with 
the movements of the time counted largely for the 
progress and success of the many organizations active 
in war work. The interests of his leisure were prin- 
cipally reading and golf, his great pleasure in liter- 
ature, as well as in the current topics of the day, 
making books and the better periodicals his constant 
companions outside the office. While he had scant 
opportunity for out-of-door exercises, his occasional 


.participation in a game of golf at the Berkshire 


Country Club, of which he was a member, kept him 
in touch with the out-of-door life. He was a member 
of the Wyomissing Club, and his religious affiliation 
was with the Universalist Church. His life was an 
influence for good in every direction, for in whatever 
he did his well known integrity and universally rec- 
ognized sincerity gave his words and acts worthy 
significance and made his name a challenge to high 
endeavor. 

Mr. Mishler married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
April 24, 1901, Elizabeth O’Reilly, daughter of John 
F. and Mary E. (Altick) O’Reilly, the father a native 
of Reading, the mother of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
both now deceased and buried in Lancaster.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mishler’s only child died at birth. 





FRANK J. PRINTZ—Active in business affairs 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, for a considerable period, 
and indeed until recent years, Mr. Printz is now de- 
voting his time largely to his public service, and in 
that connection is doing much to advance the well 
being and prosperity of the community. He is one 
of the widely known and universally esteemed resi- 
dents of this city, and in his practical attention to 
the duties of his position he is contributing largely 
to the local welfare. Mr. Printz is a son of Thomas 
J. and Lenora (Grant) Printz, his father a machinist 
by occupation and a man of the highest integrity. 
Both are now deceased. 

Frank J. Printz was born in Reading, June 23, 


1882, in the Third Ward of which he has thus far. 


been a lifelong resident. His education was begun 
in the local public schools, and he was graduated 
from the Reading high schools in due course. His 
early business experience was in the employ of the 
Reading Iron Company, as clerk, and thereafter he 
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became identified with the Pennsylvania Optical Com- 
pany, with which concern he remained until 1OZNs 
He was then elected alderman from the Third Ward, 
of Reading, and from that time until the present 
(1924) has devoted his entire attention to the duties 
of office. He succeeded Alderman Koch, and is giv- 
ing to his responsibilities the tireless attention and 
faithful service of the worthy and progressive citizen. 
Mr. Printz is a Republican, and for many years has 
been influential in the progress of the party. He is 
deeply interested in all that pertains to local and 
general advance, and gives to every phase of civic 
interest the constructive attention of the thorough- 
going executive. Mr. Printz is a member of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, but otherwise has few 
interests not closely in line with his public duties. 

Frank J. Printz married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
on December 24, 1914, Daisy E. Eayler. 

CAMERON EUGENE STRAUSS—The insurance 
world of Reading, Pennsylvania, numbers among its 
executives a group of thoroughgoing progressive busi- 
ness men, whose activities are counting definitely for 
the general progress, and in this group Cameron 
Eugene Strauss is a representative figure. Mr. Strauss 
is affiliated with various other branches of present 
day advance, financial, fraternal and general, and in 
his sincere and forward-looking attitude meets the 
world with the courage and faith in the future which 
so eminently characterizes American citizenship. 

The Strauss family is an ancient one in Germany, 
and has been established in America for two centuries 
and a quarter, John and Philip Strauss taking up 
large acreages of land in Pennsylvania as early as the 
year 1700. The family gave to the development of 
the Colonies in every generation men of high calibre 
and tireless energy, and so prominent did the family 
become that from the first the village of Strauss- 
town, in Berks County, was known by their name, 
for it was here that they settled, while the family has 
been represented in this community without inter- 
ruption since. 

Joel S. Strauss, father of the subject of this review, 
was a merchant tailor in early life, and later followed 
farming on land which has been in the family for 
many generations and is still owned by its members. 
He served in the Civil War in defense of the Union, 
receiving his honorable discharge at the close of the 
period of the war. Joel S. Strauss married Amelia 
R. Miller, whose father, William L. Miller, was a 
dealer in marble in Myerstown, Pennsylvania. Of 
their six children, Ellsworth and William died in 
childhood; Charles A., was an insurance executive, 
long identified with the Prudential interests, who died 
in 1923; Laura is the wife of W. Wray, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Sallie K., is the wife of William Labe; 
and the name of Cameron E., entitles this review. 

Cameron Eugene Strauss was born in Myerstown, 
Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, May 5, 1869. His 
education was begun in the public schools of Read- 
ing and he was graduated from the Reading High 
School in the class of 1886. His first business activity 
was as stenographer and law clerk with Charles H: 
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Schaeffer, a prominent attorney of Reading, then, in 
1909, Mr. Strauss entered the fire insurance business. 
He has been largely successful and his work has been 
constructive. He has been more or less closely iden- 
tified with real estate advance, and for a number 
of years E. Carroll Schaeffer was his partner. Since 
1890 Mr. Strauss has held continuously his commis- 
sion as notary public and thereby bears a part in the 
general advance, his political affiliation with the Re- 
publican Party. 

Fraternally Mr. Strauss is widely known, being a 
member of Isaac Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and 
Accepted Masons; also all the Scottish Rite bodies 
of this order; is a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; is past 
president and for thirty-two years has served as 
trustee of Washington Camp, No. 212, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America; for the past thirty-six years he has 
been recording secretary of Reading Chamber, No. 
26, Order Knights of Friendship, of which he is also 
past Sir Knight Marshall; is a member of Meade 
Camp, No. 16, Sons of Veterans; and the Alumni 
Association of Reading High School. 

Cameron Eugene Strauss married, in the Little 
Church Around the Corner, of New York City, on 
March 28, 1907, Minnie I. Schwartz, daughter of 
Charles and Carrie B. Schwartz, and they have one 
daughter, Ethel May, born September 6, 1909. The 
Strauss home is at No. 442 South Sixteenth Street, 
Reading. 





SEYMOUR T. SCHMEHL, M. D.—For nearly 
thirty-three years a successful medical practitioner 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, Dr. Seymour T. Schmehl 
is a prominent figure in the profession today, and not 
only in his individual practice but in his public ser- 
vices his professional skill and progressive spirit have 
counted definitely for the general advance. Dr. 
Schmehl is a native of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
and educated in the institutions of this State, he has 
devoted his entire career thus far to activities within 
the borders of the State of Pennsylvania. He is a 
son of Jacob F. and Esther (Trout) Schmehl, both 
now deceased, the father a miller by occupation, 
a man of high character and universally esteemed 
among all with whom he came in contact. 

Seymour T. Schmehl was born at Blandon, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, October 24, 1864. Receiving 
his early education in the local public schools, he 
later attended Keystone State Normal School, at 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, from which he was grad- 
uated in the class of 1887. Taking up his professional 
preparations at Jefferson Medical College, in Phila- 
delphia, he was graduated from that institution in the 
class of 1891, and took up the private practice of his 
chosen profession in Reading in July of the same 
year. He has followed general lines of medical work 


throughout his entire career, and his success has 
carried him to an enviable position in the profession. 
For fourteen years Dr. Schmchl served as a member 
of the Reading School Board, and for nine years as 
prison physician of Berks County. 


On January 1, 
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1918, he took up his duties as coroner of Berks 
County, in which office he served for four years. He 
is a Democrat by political affiliation, and a leading 
figure in party councils, having served repeatedly 
as a member of the executive county committee. Dr. 
Schmehl is a member of the American Medical -As- 
sociation, also the State, City and County Medical 
organizations. He is a member of the Rainbow Fire 
Company, and fraternally is affiliated with the Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, the Order of Progressive Americans, and the 
Royal Arcanum. He attends the Lutheran church. 
Dr. Schmehl married, April 22, 1897, Mary Cath- 


arine Foos, daughter of George, Jr., and Catharine 
(Schmeck) Foos. 





WILLIAM ARTHUR RHOADS—Taking a 
prominent position in present-day advance as a lead- 
ing executive in automobile interests, also in the 
lumber business, William Arthur Rhoads, of Reading 
and Shillington, is bearing a worthy and progressive 
part in the business affairs of Berks County. He is 
a son of John L. and Mary (Roth) Rhoads, his father 
still active in business affairs. The mother died Feb- 
ruary 23, 1923. 

William Arthur Rhoads was born in Reading, July 
25, 1898. Receiving his education in the local schools, 
he is a graduate of Reading High School. Active for 
only a short time in the employ of other interests, 
Mr. Rhoads identified himself with his elder brother, 
Calvin Franklin Rhoads, in the interest known as 
the Shilling Motor Car Company, Inc., of which 
William Arthur is now the president. Mr. Rhoads 
has given to the work of this organization his highest 
endeavors, and in its progress his ability is clearly 
demonstrated. He has done much to develop the 
scope of the interest, and is one of the prominent and 
universally recognized business men of the younger 
group of to-day. He is also connected with the 
Northeastern Lumber Company in the capacity of 
assistant treasurer, and in this concern as well his 
ability and faithful attention to his duties are carry- 
ing him to high rank in the organization. Fraternally 
he is affiliated with Reading Lodge, No. 549, Free and 
Accepted Masons; Reading Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the thirty- 
second degree; also is a member of Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
the Tall Cedars of Lebanon; the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, Camp No. 163, of which he is Past Presi- 
dent; the Modern Woodmen of America, Lodge No. 
7634, of which he is Past Counsel: and the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows. He is a member of 
Marion Fire Company, No. 10, and his religious 
affiliation is with St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. 

William Arthur Rhoads married, October 19, 1919, 
at Reading, Mary Edna Lahe, daughter of Jacob and 
Mary Lahe. Mr. and Mrs. Rhoads are the parents 
of one son, John Le Roy, Jr., born in 1920. 





WILLIAM HENRY KESSLER—In the industrial 
life of Berks County, Pennsylvania, the name of 
Kessler has for many years stood for progressive en- 
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deavor and broad usefulness, both from the view- 
point of commerce and in representative employment 
of labor. William Henry Kessler, for many years and 
until recently the head of the Kessler interests in 
Reading, was a man of large business ability, 
citizen of the substantial type from which a country 
gains it stamina and dignity, a friend of all forward 
endeavor. His death, early in 1923, was a sad loss 
to the city, as well as to the industrial organizations 
of which he was the leading executive. Mr. Kessler 
gave much to the world, and his passing left a void 
which will not soon be filled. 

Conrad F. Kessler, Mr. Kessler’s father, was born 
in Germany, and came to America with his family 
at the age of eight years. They settled in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, and from early life Conrad 
F. Kessler filled a broadly significant place in local 
progress. He was the founder of the hat factories 
long operated under the firm name of Kessler & Son, 
and was also widely prominent in the lumber business 
during the later years of his life. He was a leading 
figure in all that contributed to the advance and 
well-being of the municipality of Reading or the gen- 
eral public. The mother, Katherine (Mohring) 
Kessler, was also a native of Germany, and was a 
woman of beautiful spirit and charming presence. 

William Henry Kessler was born at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, March 19, 1862. The family removing 
to Reading when he was still a small child, his edu- 
cation was received in the local schools, which he 
attended, however, only until the age of fourteen 
years. He then entered the factory at Mohnton, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, where his father was 
active in the manufacture of wool hats. Taking a 
subordinate positon in the organization, Mr. Kessler 
familiarized himself with every detail of the business 
by experience in all departments, and by this practical 
method fitted himself for executive responsibility. It 
was with this valuable experience, added to his natural 
business ability, that Mr. Kessler came to Reading 
in later years, and in association with his father 
founded the plant at the corner of Eleventh and 
Spruce streets, which from its inception held a lead- 
ing position in the industry in this State. William 
H. Kessler, thereafter, in association with Frederick 
P. Heller, established an independent interest in the 
retail distribution of lumber, which he conducted for 
many years under the name of the Central Lumber 
Company. With characteristic energy, he gave the 
business a lasting impetus in a forward direction, and 
his management of its affairs throughout the remain- 
ing years of his life made his name a power in the 
construction world. Since his death his brother 
George, who was identified with him in the hat in- 
dustry for many years, has been conducting the busi- 
ness in connection with William H. Kessler’s son, 
Frederick Kessler and Conrad H. Kessler. The old 
name of C. F. Kessler’s Sons still obtains, its honored 
history continuing in the lofty principles and modern 
methods of the present organization. 

In every branch of community advance William 
Henry Kessler bore a constructive part or lent. his 
influence to the forwarding of worthy efforts. He was 
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a valued associate in the world of finance, a director 
of the Schuylkill Valley Bank, also of the Berks 
County Trust Company. In political affairs he par- 
ticipated only as a private citizen, but was a leading 
member of the Reading Chamber of Commerce. He 
took a very active interest in the affairs of the 


‘Masonic Order, holding the thirty-second degree in 


the order; he served at one time or another in most 
offices of the local bodies. He was a member of the 
Temple Club, and also a trustee of the Temple Trust. 
He was also a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and held 
several offices in the order. For many years he was 
one of the foremost members of the Washington 
Library Club, and his genial spirit and breadth of 
vision gave him a cordial welcome in every circle 
in which he moved. Always in sympathy with re- 
ligious endeavor, he was a member of the German 
Lutheran church in early life, but in later years was 
identified with Trinity Lutheran Church of Reading. 
William H. Kessler married, in Reading, October 
6, 1885, Carrie S. Heller, a member of an important 
family of Berks County. Frederick P. Heller, Mrs. 
Kessler’s father, was born in 1834, and became a 
leading citizen of Reading. Prominent in public life, 
he served for twenty years on the water department 
of the municipality. He was active throughout his 
career in the lumber business, and was distinguished 
as having been one of the organizers of the Wash- 
ington Library Club. He married Rose Ellen Snyder, 
also of Berks County. Mr. and Mrs. Kessler’s chil- 
dren number four: Rose C.; Frederick Heller, who 
is now at the head of the Kessler Lumber interests; 
Anna Marie; and Katherine, wife of Ralph W. Gery. 
The death of William Henry Kessler occurred 
January 21, 1923. His world was deeply bereaved 
in the loss of this man among men, whose usefulness 
had made his name universally esteemed among all 
with whom he came in contact. He is gone from the 
circles of which he was a valued member, but this 
generation will pass and others will take over the 
reins of progress before he will be forgotten. It is 
indeed fitting that in these permanent records of 
Berks County his name should find honored place. 





AUGUSTUS M. MOYER—The history of the 
graphic arts in Berks County numbers among those 


who have won success and distinction in this in- 


teresting realm Augustus M. Moyer, whose name is 
recognized as an outstanding one in his time and 
whose spirit of loyalty to the highest ideals gave all 
his activities breadth of significance and force for 
progress. A decade and a half have gone by since 
his passing, yet his name is spoken among those 
who knew and appreciated his work as that of a 
man worthy of the highest honor and distinction. 
Devoted to his daily duties, the tireless attention 
which counts so largely for success in any field, his 
every act was ordered by the principles of Christian 
citizenship, which have made America what she is 
today. He was a son of Jacob and Hettie (Moyer) 
Moyer, the father a prosperous farmer and extensive 


R.-B.—9 


land owner in Pike Township, where the family - 


made their home and where he died. All were 
members of the Reformed Church and the Parents 
are still remembered among the old residents of that 
section. 

Augustus M. Moyer was born in Pike Township, 
in this county, December 18, 1846. Reared on the 
farm, his educational advantages were limited to 
the district school of that neighborhood and until 
attaining his majority Mr. Moyer remained with his 
father, bearing a share in the work of the home farm. 
Coming to Reading at the-age of twenty-one years, 
Mr. Moyer learned the trade of printer and for many 
years was employed in a newspaper office, setting 
type in both the English and German language. 
About 1884, Mr. Moyer entered the printing business 
for himself, establishing a job office in a part of 
his home on North 9th Street and although he never 
developed the interest to proportions which would 
impress the public with the magnitude, he was 
influential in many branches of current activity, for 
his work was done with the finest appreciation of 
artistic merit and perfection of workmanship. Mr. 
Moyer carried on this business until his death, which 
occurred, December 17, 1909. His interest reached 
extensively throughout the city and among many 
branches of business activity and also in social cir- 
cles, he was constantly sought by those who wished 
to secure printing of a high order of excellence. To 
every acquaintance, both in his business or in his 
wider relation to the community, as a citizen, Mr. 
Moyer’s memory will long be a challenge to useful 
effort, for no one could see his activities and his 
attitude toward his work without gaining an in- 
spiration for worthy endeavor. 

Politically Mr. Moyer was a staunch Democrat, a 
worker in the party’s councils and a leader of public 
thought and opinion through his advocacy of Demo- 
cratic principles. He did not, however seek or desire 
the honors of public office, although frequently ex- 
pending great effort in placing worthy and suitable 
men in positions of public responsibility. Mr. Moyer 
was a man of deep religious faith and principle and 
indeed it may be said that his religion was the 
foundation of his character, for every phase of his 
career measured by those standards revealed his 
devotion to duty. He was long a member of the 
United Evangelical Church, serving as a steward of 
the church society, and as a Sunday School teacher. 
Mr. Moyer’s death was a heavy blow to the church 
organization and widespread sorrow was felt in his 
loss in every interest or phase of progress with which 
his life was affiliated. 

Augustus M. Moyer was married, at Reading, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, by Rev. Bausman, to Catharine 
Fegley, who was born in Washington Township, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, daughter of John and 
Susan (Worman) Fegley, her father a native of 
Washington Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
a farmer and land owner, and a member of the Re- 
formed Church. Mr. and Mrs. Moyer were the 
parents of two children; Emma F., deceased; and 
Susan Esther, who died in infancy. Mrs. Moyer 
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survives her husband, residing at No. 118 North 
Ninth Street. 





CHARLES E. LEIPPE--Among the foremost 
figures in the manufacturing world of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, and prominent in industrial advance 
in the East, is Charles E. Leippe, who has attained 
wide note in two different fields of activity, while 
as a producer of hosiery he holds leading rank in 
America. Native ability, supported by tireless effort 
and inspired by far vision which comprehends remote 
possibilities, these have been the elements of Mr. 
-Leippe’s success, and he is broadly representative of 
the efficient and largley successful man of the day. 

The Leippe family is one of prominence in Berks 
County, and Jacob Algeir Leippe, Mr. Leippe’s father, 
was the pioneer in this country. He was born in 
Steinfurth, Baden, Germany, November 20, 1834, and 
was educated in his native country, where he learned 
the trade of wagon-maker. Coming to America in 
1854, Jacob A. Leippe located in Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania, where he was active in his trade for about 
two years, later settling in Greenland, four miles 
east of that city. There he was engaged in the wagon 
business, independently, until 1865, when he re-estab- 
lished himself in the city of Lancaster and began the 
manufacture of shafts, spokes, rims and various other 
supplies used in the manufacture of the vehicles of 
the day. Adopting as a trade-mark the name 
“Anchor,” and establishing the Anchor Bending 
Works, he went forward until 1880 in Lancaster, 
then removed to Reading, where he continued under 
the same title until his death. This occurred in 1888, 
and while the period of his residence in Reading has 
not been one of great length, his influence in the 
community was strong and lasting for progress and 
civic betterment. Jacob A. Leippe married Juliana 
Vollweiler, daughter of George Vollweiler, a manu- 
facturer of linen, in Eppingen, Baden, Germany. 
They were the parents of twelve children: 1. Je 
Harry, who married Elizabeth Heupel. 2. Charles E. 
3. Mary Elizabeth, wife of A. C. Hagelgans, of Phila- 
delphia. 4. Emma Louisa, wife of Rev. Israel F. 
Heisler, of Williamsport. 5. Katie Algeir, wife of 
Robert A. Riegel, of Philadelphia. 6. Julia Voll- 
weiler, wife of J. Lewis Lengel, of Reading. 7. Anna 
Jane. 8. Jacob A. 9. Clara Minnie, wife of Herbert 
H. Ranch, of Joanna Station, Berks County. 10. 
Lillie Rose, wife of George Benninger, of Reading. 
11. William Theodore, who married Lillie Spears, of 
Reading. 12. Albert Augustus, who married Gertrude 
Prutzman, of Adamstown. 

Charles E. Leippe was born in Greenland, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, September 10, 1859. His edu- 
cation was begun in the public schools of Lancaster, 
and he prepared for his career at the Eastman Busi- 


_ hess College, in Poughkeepsie, New York. His first 


business experience was in the match factory of 
Joseph Loehr, a well known New York manufacturer 
of that day. After about one year’s experience in 


that connection, Mr. Leippe became identified with 
his father in the bending works, although to take 
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this step he declined a flattering salary with his first 
employer. Active as bookkeeper until his father’s 
death, Mr. Leippe then, in association with his oldest 
brother, J. Harry Leippe, bought the plant. They 
continued to conduct it along the same Principles and 
policies which under the father’s administration had 
carried it to large importance. Their two youngest 
brothers, William Theodore and Albert Augustus, 
were later received into the business as partners, and 
Charles E. Leippe is still a leading executive of the 
interest. 

Meanwhile, in 1898, Mr. Leippe became -one-half 
owner in an enterprise in another line of production, 
the manufacture of hosiery. This was one of the 
Prosperous industries of Berks County, and has 
developed to even larger importance under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Leippe. It is the oldest hosiery plant in 
Reading, and some nine years after entering the 
organization Mr. Leippe purchased the interests of 
his partner and has since been the sole owner. He 
has carried the business forward to a point where it 
is now a leader in the small group of hosiery pro- 
ducers which stand at the head of this industry in 
America. For many years he has shipped his pro- 
duct to every State in the Union, and it holds high 
rank in the hosiery trade. As an independent ex- 
ecutive and employer of labor, Mr. Leippe has 
demonstrated not only his ability as an individual, 
but his sincerity toward the working man, his sense 
of responsibility to the municipality and to the State 
and his true idealism. His large success is eminently 
his due, and he now stands among the most note- 
worthy and important executives of industrial Read- 
ing. 

Other interests of commercial, civic and benevo- 
lent nature have for many years engaged a share of 
Mr. Leippe’s attention. He served for a considerable 
period as one of the managers of the Schuylkill 
Valley Bank, the Berks County Trust Company, and 
the American Casualty Company, all of Reading, also 
the Reading Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He 
has held directorship in these various concerns, and 
has now, for twenty-two years, been president of the 
last-named organization. As far back as 1888 Mr. 
Leippe became an active member of the Reading 
Board of Trade, and during the years 1907 and 1908 
he was president of that body. Politically he is a 
Republican, although holding the people’s interests 
above all partisan considerations, Mr. Leippe has 
supported the Republican progress since becoming 
a resident of Reading in 1880. In 1900 and 1901 he 
was a member of the Board of Public Works from 
the First District, and in 1905 was the Republican 
candidate for mayor. Every benevolent work or 
movement in the municipality is endorsed by this 
progressive man, and he bore a constructive part in 
the founding of the Homeopathic Hospital, of which 
he has been treasurer since 1896. This institution 
was opened to the public in 1891. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
1898, he has served as a trustee of that body, and 
was the moving spirit in the drive which resulted 
in the erection of the present fine gymnasium. Fra- 
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ternally, Mr. Leippe is identified with St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted Masons; Excel- 
sior Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; and Reading 


Commandery, Knights Templar. He is further a 


member of the Lodge of Perfection; and Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. Mr. Leippe has always found his chief 
leisure interest in travel, and has crossed the Atlantic 
repeatedly, traveling much in both Europe and the 
United States. 

Charles E. Leippe married Alice Josephine Brose, 
daughter of Daniel and Mary (Reich) Brose. Mrs. 
Leippe’s father was a prominent miller of Lancaster 
County, and long the proprietor of Schock’s Mill in 
that county. Her mother was a daughter of Dr. 
George Reich, a widely known physician, who prac- 
ticed in Maytown, in Lancaster County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leippe have one daughter: Anna Brose Leippe, 
who was graduated from Reading High School in 
1903, and pursued her higher studies at Washington 
College, in Washington, District of Columbia, and 
who, in 1911, married Oscar L. Uihleim of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, an electrical engineer. They have one 
daughter, Alice Josephine, who was born in 1919, 
Mrs. Leippe was a leading figure in religious and 
charitable interests in Reading, and served on the 


. board of managers of the Homeopathic Hospital. 


She died April 19, 1920. 





EDWARD FISHER, JR.-~Wide and varied: in- 
terests have come unto the attention of Edward 
Fisher, Jr., who is recognized as one of the protn- 
ising young men of Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
whose present activities link his name with automobile 
advance. Mr. Fisher is a native of the city and State 
of New York, and a son of Edward and Minnie 
Fisher. His father is vice-president and treasurer 
of the Fisher Motor Company, Inc, of Reading, 
also vice-president and treasurer of the Automotive 
Security Company, of this city, his interests and 
those of his son thereby moving along parallel lines. 

Edward Fisher, Jr., was born in New York City, 
July 21, 1899. His education was begun in Public 
School No. 2 of the Metropolis, and he later attended 
Public School No. 42, than took a course at the 
New Jersey Normal School, in Trenton, New Jersey, 
and finally completed his studies at Rutgers College, 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey. Mr. Fisher’s first 
business activity was as clerk in the Thermoid Rubber 
Company, of Trenton, New Jersey, and he next filled 
a similar position in the employ of the Foundation 
Company, of New York City. For a time he was 
active as salesman with Thomas A. Troy, inca 
leading manufacturer’s agency located at No. 152 
Chambers Street, New York City, then became iden- 
tified with William S. Johnston, of Trenton, as 
automobile salesman. Thereafter serving as assistant 
master mechanic in the employ of the Foundation 
Company of New York City, he returned from there 
to Trenton, where for a time he was engaged as a 
hotel manager. He then came to Reading and estab- 


lished the Fisher Motor Company, Inc., of which he 
is president and general manager, this interest having 


been established for the distribution of the Dodge 
Brothers automobile in the Reading district. He bore 
a part in the organization, also, of the Automotive 
Security Company, of Reading, and is president of 
this concern as well. Mr. Fisher’s activities are 
contributing largely to the welfare and progress of 
automobile interests, and he is one of the well known 
and widely popular men in automobile circles. 

During the World War Mr. Fisher enlisted in the 
air service as pilot, and entrained for training at 
Princeton Ground School, at Princeton University, 
but his service was concluded shortly after the signing 
of the armistice. Mr. Fisher is a member of Read- 
ing Lodge, No. 549, Free and Accepted Masons; and 
the Wyomissing Club; and attends the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Edward Fisher, Jr., married, on July 21, 1923, at 
Reading, Clara Done Wharton, daughter of John 
and Emma Wharton. They reside at Clyde Court 
Apartment, Pennside, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 





EDWIN WALTER RITZ—lIn a progressive field 
of endeavor Edwin Walter Ritz is carrying forward 
his individual activities, and in his success he is con- 
tributing to the general welfare and advance. A man 
of executive ability and superior craftsmanship, he 
is winning large prominence in the printing business, 
and as the successor to the Faust Printing Company. 
he is handling a very considerable interest. Mr. Ritz 
is a son of William Joseph and Amelia (Phillips) 
Ritz, his father active as a water tender during his 
lifetime. . 

Edwin Walter Ritz was born in Muhlenburg Town- 
ship, Berks County, December 27, 1885, and received 
his education in the public and high schools of this 
section. As a young man he became interested in 
the printer’s trade, and mastering the trade, he went 
forward as a journeyman until 1922, when he pur- 
chased the present interest. He has developed and 
extended the enterprise until now its scope is wide, 
the people recognizing the business as one of the 
noteworthy establishments of its kind. Mr. Ritz 
handles all kinds of commercial printing, as well 
as the usual social work which comes in the course 
of events. Giving to his work the careful attention 
that counts for excellence, and employing only the 
most highly skilled assistants, he has developed the 
organization to a high point of efficiency, and com- 
mands the patronage of the principal interests of the 
city. For eight years Mr. Ritz has served as a mem- 
ber of the election board of the boro of West Read- 
ing, and for six years has been active on the Board 
of Health. He is a Democrat by political affiliation 
and a worker for the progress of the party. He is 
a member of the Reading Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Reading Automobile Club, and fraternally 
is affiliated with the Ancient and Illustrous Order 
of the Knights of Malta. Mr. Ritz is affiliated with 
the Zion United Brethren Church, and is vice-pres- 
ident of the Berks County Christian Endeavor Union. 


CHARLES J. GROFF, in the field of mining 
engineering, won a distinguished position, his activ- 
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ities having followed the line of coal production. In 
this vital industry of his native State of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Groff has done largely constructive work, and 
his present position, as vice-president and general 
manager of the Yocum Coal and Storage Company, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, places him in a leading 
position in this field. Mr. Groff is a member of an 
old Pennsylvania family, and a son of William S. 
Groff, a veteran of the Civil War, who served as 
sergeant in the United States Army for two years 
during the period of that struggle. The older Mr. 
Groff has for many years been a successful uphols- 
terer and furniture dealer at Ashland, Pennsylvania, 
and he was at one ‘time a leading member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He married Margaret 
Conner, also a member of a prominent Pennsylvania 
family. 

Charles J. Groff was born at Frederick, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 16, 1880. His education was begun 
in the local public schools, and he is a graduate of 
Ashland High School, class of 1897. He took up 
a course in mining engineering with the Scranton 
School of Mines, Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated, and later took a post-graduate course. 
From that time until 1911 Mr. Groff was connected 
with the staff of mining engineers of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company. His prepara- 
tions for his work had been thorough and compre- 
hensive, and his activities in this connection demons- 
trated his ability as well as the value of his technical 
knowledge. Rising to a position of considerable 
responsibility, Mr. Groff resigned, in 1911, to accept 
a position as chief engineer for Madera, Hill & Com- 
pany, at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, with which con- 
cern he remained for five years. His next position 
was with the Susquehanna Coal Company, in. which 
organization he acted for a similar period as general 
superintendent, thereby rising to a position of more 
than usual prominence in his chosen field. In 1921 
Mr. Groff became vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Yocum Coal and Storage Company, with 
offices at Nos. 244-46 North Eighth Street, Reading, 
and his usefulness in this organization is a force for 
its progress. In public affairs Mr. Groff supports 
the Republican Party, but has never thus far been 
interested in political activities except as a private 
citizen. Fraternally, he is affiliated with the Free and 
Accepted Masons; the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, of which he is Past Exalted Ruler; 
and the Patriotic Order Sons of America. President 
of the Shamokin & Mount Carmel Mining Institute, 
composed of 1,300 members, Mr. Groff is widely 
prominent in social circles, holding membership in 
the Pottsville Club, the Central Republican Club, 
of Pottsville, and the Masonic Temple, of Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, also the Wyomissing Club, of Reading. 
Mr. Groff and his family are members of the Epis- 
copal Church, of which he is a vestryman. 

Charles J. Groff married, at Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 27, 1904, Henrietta E. Seitzinger, daugh- 
ter of James M. and Ellen Seitzinger, and they are 
the parents of two daughters: Caroline M., born May 
24, 1905; and Virginia L., born October 16, 1908. 


‘ cern prominent at that time. 


Mr. Groff has ore brother and three sisters still 
living: George H., now residing at Shamokin, Penn- 
sylvania; Virginia, wife of George G. Mayer, of 
Mahanoy City; Maud, wife of Harry J. Krick, of 


- Allentown; and Sadie, wife of Dr. Raymond A. Deng- 


ler, of Delano, all in the State of Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES H. KERSHNER—A noteworthy fig- 
ire in commercial advance in Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, today is Charles H. Kershner, who gives 
to his activities the thoroughgoing ability of the 
natural executive and the advantages of compre- 
hensive business training. Mr. Kershner is also active 
as a public servant, and his social affiliations are 
wide. 

The Kershner family is one of prominence in Berks 
County, and traces back to Holland Dutch ancestry, 
the pioneers of this family arriving in New York 
City from Amsterdam in the winter of 1722 and 1723. 
Conrad Kershner, one of the early settlers in Amer- 
ica, is mentioned in old records, dated 1759, as an 
owner of land in Bern Township. The line descends 
through Philip, son of Conrad and Peter, son of 
Philip, Peter a farmer in Bern Township throughout 
his entire lifetime. He died in the locality now 
comprised within the boundaries of Penn Township, 
and the homestead farm is still in the possession of 
the family. Peter Kershner’s wife was a member of 
the Bodey family, and they were the parents of five 
sons and five daughters. 

Henry J. Kershner, who was the second son of 
Peter Kershner, was active as a hotel proprietor and 
cattle dealer in Bernville, Pennsylvania, and was 
widely known in this general branch of activity 
throughout this part of the State. His retirement 
from business in 1899 left him free to enjoy the 
fruits of well-earned leisure and to participate in 
those many branches of community and welfare 
endeavor for which the exactions of business leave 
little time. He married Sarah A. Faust, and they 
were the parents of twelve children, of whom two 
sons, Franklin and William, died in infancy. Those 
who grew to maturity are: George; Edwin; Palmer; 
Louis; Jared; Charles H., of whom further; Sarah 
H.; Katie L.; Walter W.; and Warren W., twins. 

Charles H. Kershner was born in Bernville, Penn- 
sylvania, February 7, 1881. Receiving his early 
education in the public schools of his birthplace, he 
later gained practical business training with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, also attended the Brun- 
ner Business College, at Reading. A part of these 
technical courses were covered in night school and 
outside the regular course of school attendance, Mr. 
Kershner having entered the business world at the 
age of sixteen years. He was first employed by 
B. G. Saylors, a leading grocery firm of Reading, 
with which company he remained until 1901. He 
then became identified with J. B. Miller & Son, 
who were active in the wholesale grocery business, 
and continued in that connection for four years. In 
1905 he formed an association with the Hoover 
Mercantile Company, another wholesale grocery con- 
The Hoover Mercan- 
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tile Company bought out the firm of J. B. Miller & 
Son, and Mr. Kershner continued with the interests, 
thus merged, in the capacity of clerk, Working his 
way up to salesman, he eventually became general 
manager of all the flour branches throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania. This concern specializes in the 
distribution of flour at wholesale, and handles enor- 
mous quantities of this vital food product. Mr. 
Kershner’s experience has given him a practical grasp 
of his business, and his natural ability enabled him 
to handle the responsibilities devolving upon him in 
a masterly way. He filled the duties of this position 
until 1919) when he was elected city treasurer of 
Reading for a period of four years. His broad 
efficiency and public-spirited attitude gave his work 
such definite importance that the people, in the fall 
elections of 1923, returned him to this greatly res- 
ponsible office for a further term of four years. Mr. 
Kershner is a Democrat by political affiliation, but 
is first, last and always a servant of the people, 
permitting no partisan considerations to hold greater 
importance in his mind than the welfare and progress 
of the people. Fraternally, he is affiliated with all 
the Masonic Bodies, and he is a member of Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine; the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks; and he is'a member of the Chamber of Com: 
merce, the Reading Automobile and Mt. Penn Coun- 
try clubs. He is further a member of the Rotary 
Club, the Travelers’ Protective Association, and the 
Historical Society. His religious affiliation is with 
St. Andrew’s Reformed Church. 

Mr. Kershner married, August 2, 1910, at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Gertrude H. Zacharias, daugh- 
ter of Wellington and Ellen Zacharias. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kershner are the parents of one child: Jane E., 
born in May, 1916. 





GEORGE L. MOORE—The practical endeavors 
which have thus far filled the career of George L. 
Moore give his name more than passing significance 
to the people of Reading. Casting in his lot with the 
workers in one of the most important industries of. 
the State and Nation, he has risen to executive res- 
ponsibility through definite and recognized worth, 
together with the tireless endeavor which would win 
Success in any field. Mr. Moore is also prominent 
in fraternal affairs, and is a thoroughly representative 
citizen of this county. 

The Moore family was founded in Berks County, 
in Robeson Township,. in 1731, and George Moore, 
Mr. Moore’s great-great-grandiather, was an esteemed 
citizen of that community during the later decades 
of the eighteenth century. His children numbered 
Nine, six sons and three daughters, the sons being: 
Samuel, of whom further; Elias N., Joseph, Abraham, 
William, and George. The daughters, of whose 
Christian names no record can be found, were: Mrs. 
Elmgood, Mrs. Miller, and Mrs. Delcamp. 

Samuel Moore, eldest son of George Moore, was 
born December 13, 1791. He Was a cabinet-maker 
by trade, and, according to the custom of the times, 
also acted as undertaker, the Principal responsibility 
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of the undertaker of that day having been the con- 

Struction of the casket. His life was a worthy and 

useful one, and in a spirit of loyalty to the general 

good he made himself one of the esteemed and valued 
members of the community. His death, which was 
the result of an accident early in the history of the 
railroad, occurred in February of 1847, on the Phil- 
‘adelphia & Reading Railroad. Samuel Moore mar- 
ried Elizabeth Seifrit, and their children were as 
follows: Isaac, of whom further; George, Abiah Sy 

Monroe; Samuel, who was killed in Stevenson Coun- 

ty, Illinois, while operating a reaper, August 1, 1863; 

Emanuel, Elias, Elisha, Raymond, Mary, Lucetta, 

and Susanna. 

Isaac Moore, oldest son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Seifrit) Moore, was born August 17, 1815, and was 
educated in Robeson Township. As a young man 
he began life in the iron industry in the employ of 
the Seidel interests, with which his brother, Monroe, 
became permanently identified. Striking out for him- 
self some years later, Isaac Moore purchased a 
charcoal forge, which he conducted independently 
until a comparatively short period before his death. 
He retired in 1885, and as an early Whig and later 
a Republican, he was influential in the progress of 
the community. He was a leader: in the: Reformed 
Church. Isaac Moore married Sarah Clauser, daugh- 
ter of John and Sarah Ann (Figel) Clauser, and they 
were the parents of four children: Sarah, Catherine, 
Samuel C., and Isaac C., of whom further. 

Isaac C. Moore, son of Isaac and Sarah (Clauser) 
Moore, and the next in line, was born in 1848, and 
was educated in the local schools. Possessing a bril- 
liant mentality, he taught school for fifteen years in 
his native community of Robeson and in Exeter 
Township. In 1881 he became identified with Simon 
Seyfert, as farm foreman, but was later active in the 
iron industry, rising to the position of superintendent. 
This responsibility he ably filled until his death, which 
occurred March 15, 1903. He was a leading Repub- 
lican of his day in local affairs, anda highly esteemed 
citizen. Becoming largely prominent fraternally, he 
was a well known member of the Improved Order 
of Red Men, the Knights of the Golden Eagle, and 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America. Isaac C. 
Moore married, in 1868, Amelia Levan, and of their 
children, two died in infancy; those who grew to 
maturity were: Harvey A., who married Mamie 
Brown, daughter of William and Katie Brown; W, 
Oscar, who married Sallie Seidel, daughter of Fred- 
erick and Mary Seidel; Irvin; Emma, wife of Harvey 
OQ. Clauser; Edmund, deceased; and George L., of 
whom further. 

George L. Moore was born at the family homestead 
in Robeson Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
January 10, 1883. Receiving a practical foundation 
for his career at the public schools of his birthplace, 
later entering Brunner’s Business College of Reading, 
he began his activities in the industrial world in the 
employ of the Gibraltar Iron Works. Entering this 
plant’ May 29, 1899, he first filled the position of 
weighmaster, continuing this duty for about three 


years. His faithfulness and excellent judgment, to- 
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gether with his entire dependability in every phase of 


his relation to the company, Ied to his appointment 
in 1902 as assistant superintendent. In this position 
he served under his honored father, and following 
the death of his father, Mr. Moore was made his 
successor. He continued active in that responsible 
office until 1910, when he became connected with the 
Reading Iron Company, in the capacity of superin- 
tendent of the sheet mill department, and in 1924 
he was placed in charge of the charcoal iron plant 
of the company’s most modern mill. The Republican 
Party has always commanded the loyal support of 
George L. Moore, who has thus followed in the foot- 
steps of his forbears, and for a number of years he 
was a member of the Board of School Directors of 
his native township. He is widely known in fraternal 
circles, being a member of Union Lodge, No. 479, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Birdsboro, and the 
other Scottish Rite bodies of the Masonic Order, up 
to and including Reading Consistory, Ancient Accep- 
ted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the Thirty-second 
degree; and Camp No. 592, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, of Gibraltar, Pennsylvania. His religious 
affiliation is with the Dutch Reformed Church. 

George L. Moore married, March 8, 1913, at Read- 
ing, Laura E. Wicklein, daughter of John and Rose 
Wicklein. Mr. and Mrs. Moore are the parents of one 
son, Donald W., born September 28, 1915. 


S. LEON DREIBELBIS, M. D.—The success of 
Dr. S. Leon Dreibelbis, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
is founded upon excellent preparation and broad 
natural ability and in his work along professional 
lines in Reading, Dr. Dreibelbis has well demonstrated 
the wisdom of his choice of a profession. He is a 
progressive and noteworthy figure in other lines of 
advance as well, and being still a young man, the 
world will, unquestionably, hear from him in no 
uncertain way with the passing of the years. Dr. 
Dreibelbis is a son of Dr. Samuel L. and Louise 
(Ely) Dreibelbis, his father a noted physician of Read- 
ing from the year 1871 until his death in 1923. The 
mother still survives the husband and father. 

S. Leon Dreibelbis was born at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 26, 1884. Following his elementary 
studies, he attended Reading High School, his grad- 
uation occurring in the class of 1903. He then took 
up his professional preparations at Hahnemann Med- 
ical College, at Philadelphia, and was graduated from 
that institution in 1907, with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. Dr. Dreibelbis spent one year as interne 
at the Homoeopathic Hospital at Reading, and has 
since been engaged in general practice in this, his 
native city. His success has placed him among the 
leading physicians of Berks County, for his influence 
in the profession is always for progress. He is a 
member of the Berks County Historical Society. 
A Republican by political affiliation, Dr. Dreibelbis 
has served as a member of the Reading City Council 
(1910-11), but has otherwise never accepted the 
honors of office. He was physician in the public 
schools of Reading, for three years. During the 
World War he served as first lieutenant of the Ninety- 


Sixth Division Medical Corps until the year 1919. 
Dr. Dreibelbis is a member of the American Medica! 
Association, also the State, County and City Medical 
societies, and is prominent in fraternal circles as a 
member of the Free and Accepted Masons, including 
the Commandery; also is a member of Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles, of the Mystic Shrine: 
the Tall Cedars of Lebanon; the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks; Twentieth Century 


Quakers; and the Northeastern Club. Dr. Dreibelbis 


is further identified as a member of Rainbow Fire 
Company, and his religious affiliation is with the 
First United Evangelical Church. 

Dr. Dreibelbis married, at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
April 4, 1911, Elizabeth L. Lengel, daughter of Jared 
F. and Matilda (Heck) Lengel, and they have one 
daughter, Matilda Louise. 


GENERAL EDGAR WARREN ALEXANDER 
—A figure long to be remembered in the city of Reading 
was that of General Edgar Warren Alexander, whose 
life was an exemplary one, and whose death removed 
from the city a man of large ability and one sincere 
in spirit. Throughout his useful and ever progres- 
sive career, Mr. Alexander gave to the people the 
endeavors of the citizen deeply interested in all that 
makes for community advance, and his loss was the 
more widely felt for his quiet encouragement of all 
forward effort. It was never as a leader of progress 
that he bore his part in civic advance, but as the 
citizen whose high prominent standing in the com- 
munity gave it influence, value and strength. Mr. 
Alexander was a son of George W. and Elizabeth 
Alexander, his father prominent for many years as 
a hat manufacturer of Reading, both parents now 
long since deceased. k 

General Edgar Warren Alexander was born in 
Reading, June 15, 1854, and died November 24, 1912. 
He received a practical education in the public schools 
of his birthplace, and as a young man entered the 
hat factory of which his father was the owner and 
the executive head. Continuing with the plant and 
mastering the interest in its many details, he rose 
through the various stages in the organization until 
eventually he was made his father’s partner. As the 
older man advanced in years, Mr. Alexander assumed 
more and more executive responsibility, and upon 
the death of his father became the sole owner of 
the interest. The plant manufactures a special line 
of fur hats and has been for many years a leading 
enterprise in its field. The business is still carried 
forward by other hands, but both in the plant and 
in the trade, generally, the name of Edgar W. Alexan- 
der is spoken of as that of one of the sincere and 
truly great men of the hat industry. Mr. Alexander 
devoted his attention wholly to his business, choosing 
the comfort of the fireside for his hours of relaxation. 
He was prominent as a member of the Masonic Order, 
having attained the thirty-third degree, Scottish Rite. 
He was a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, of which he was 
Exalted Ruler at one time; and of the Eagles; and 
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a member of the Wyomissing Club, and the Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Alexander was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Sons of Veterans of the United States of America, 
. General Alexander married, in Reading, Mrs. Mary 
(Fisher) Darrah, daughter of John and Elizabeth 
(Dice) Fisher, both deceased. Mrs. Alexander sur- 


vives her husband, residing at the Saylor Apartments, 
Reading. 








WILLIAM BENNEVILLE AHRENS — Eng- 
ineering circles in the East have come to recognize 
in the name of William Benneville Ahrens a general 
significance of more than passing interest to the 
people. His two decades of experience in his chosen 
field of endeavor have linked his name with some 
of the most important industrial and public service 
concerns in the State of Pennsylvania, and now 
as head and manager of various outstanding enter- 
prises, he wields a powerful influence for advance. 

The Ahrens family traces back in America to 
Henrich Ahrens, who was born about 1759, in Bremer- 
haven, Germany, of a family distinguished in the 
history of that community. As a lad of thirteen 
years, Henrich played truant from school for a week, 
and on this venturesome and independent act the 
history of the name was changed and the family 
transplanted to America. It was said that a neigh- 
bor informed his father and the father frightened 
the lad, shaking his finger at him. Accordingly, he 
begged money from his mother and purposed remain- 
ing from home until his father’s anger abated. While 
thus keeping out of his father’s immediate presence, 
he walked on the wharf one day, and the captain of 
a Dutch vessel asked him to go to Holland, assuring 
him that he should return to his parents shortly. 
The captain was a worthy man, but his death in Hol- 
land soon afterward was the means of his promise 
remaining unfulfilled. Kidnapped by an unscrupulous 
sailing master, he was brought to America and sold 
to a rich man as a redemption. His patron took 
a fancy to him and permitted him to learn the wheel- 
wrights trade in his own mill. After following this 
trade in New England for nine years, Henrich Ahrens 
walked to Pennsylvania and remained in Berks Coun- 
ty, where he met and married Catharine Leppert. 
He became one of the leading captains of industry 
of his day, owning mills in many districts of Berks 
County, and died in Oley Township, at the age of 
eighty-one years. They were the parents of four 
children, three sons and one daughter. Jacob Ahrens, 
second son and second child of these parents, was 
an early carpenter of Berks County, and became 
prominent as a builder of bridges, erecting some of 
the most important bridges which were made neces- 
sary by the destructive flood of 1880. Of these 
bridges Jacob Ahrens built the Kissingers, Leesport, 
Shoemakersville, Mohnsville and Hamburg bridges. 
Jacob Ahrens married Barbara Koenig, and they 
were the parents of nine children. 

Benneville K. Ahrens, the next in line, spent his 
lifetime in Berks County, and as a youth learned the 
two trades of carpenter and blacksmith. In one field 


or the other he was active throughout his lifetime, - 
and his interests in the latter line of endeavor bran- 


ched out in his mature years to include the manufac- 
ture of farming implements in variety. He was also 
engaged more or less definitely for a number of years 
in farming interests and won a leading position in 
the community. He was a prominent member of 
the Lutheran Church, and held the esteem and 
confidence of all. His early death in 1870, at the 
age of only forty-four years, was considered a great 
loss to the community. He married Susanna Gear- 
hard, who survived him for many years, living to 
a great age, and they were the parents of five 
children. 

Howard E. Ahrens, son of Benneville K. and 
Susanna (Gearhard) Ahrens, was born in Muhlenberg 
Township, May 13, 1853. Educated in the public 
schools of his birthplace and Reading, he was first 
active in business affairs as tool and water boy in 
the employ of Harry Hawman, contractor and builder, 
active then at the Reading round house. Later serv- 
ing as clerk in a hotel, which his father conducted, 
he was then active in the coal and feed business and 
still later conducted a stone quarry. From 1884 
he became increasingly prominent in construction 
activities, first as building contractor and later along 
more important and wide reaching avenues of ad- 
vance. He constructed the Kutztown Water Works, 
also similar contracts at Bridgeport, Mifflin, Ham- 
burg, and other more distant Pennsylvania towns, also 
filling contracts of this nature in Delaware and New 
Jersey. He further erected the electric light and 
water plants in Newcastle and Delaware, and in 
association with his brother, James S. Ahrens, built 
many important trolley lines in the East and one 
interurban system in Texas. Grading, masonry, tun- 
nel construction, and indeed every form of big con- 
struction. work, except perhaps roads, were included 
in the activities of the firm of H. E. Ahrens & 
Brother. Howard E. Ahrens became one of the most 
widely prominent men of Reading, and in fraternal, 
civic and benevolent advance he held an outstanding 
position in his day. Howard E. Ahrens married, in 
1878, Hannah Snyder, daughter of William H. Snyder, 
of Reading, and a member of a distinguished family 
of Berks County. Their six children are: Gertrude; 
William Benneville, of whom further; Elizabeth; 
Hannah; Helen; and Eva. 

William Benneville Ahrens, only son of these 
parents, was born in Reading, September 26, 1883. 
Receiving his early education in the local schools, 
he was graduated from Reading High School in the 
class of 1900, then took up his professional prepara- 
tions at Princeton University, from which he was 
graduated in 1904, with the degree of Civil Eng- 
ineer. His first experience was in the employ of 
H.E. Ahrens & Brother, with which concern he 
became identified in 1904, in the capacity of engineer, 
soon rising to the office of superintendent. Upon the 
re-organization of the firm as the H. E. Ahrens 
Company, in 1907, he continued with the concern in 
the capacity of engineer and superintendent until 
1911. This was a period during which the company 
handled many important contracts at distant points 


as well as in the immediate vicinity of Reading, and 


in every phase of his work Mr. Ahrens proved him- 
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self capable, efficient and a master of circumstance. 
In 1911 he participated in the organization of the 
Reading Contracting Company, becoming vice-pres- 
ident and manager, and filled these offices until 1918. 
He was then made president of the concern, and 
continuing as manager is still active in this dual 
capacity. He has led the organization to large im- 
portance, and it is ever going forward along such 
lines as were from the beginning mapped out for 
its progress. 

As an able and far-sighted engineer, Mr. Ahrens 
has been sought by other interests in an executive 
and cooperative capacity, and at the present time 
(1924) he serves officially a large group of leading 
and important industrial and public service concerns 
in Pennsylvania. He is president of the Lewistown- 
Reedsville Water Company, treasurer and manager of 
the Reading Suburban Water Company, manager of 
the Wrightsville Water Supply Company, president 
of the Hazelhurst Water Company, treasurer of the 
Driftwood Water Company, a director of the Allen- 
town & Reading Traction Company, and a director 
of the Wrightsville Light and Power Company. 

A Republican by political affiliation, Mr. Ahrens 
lends his influence to every phase of community 
and public advance, but has never found leisure to 
devote his attention to public affairs except as a pro- 
gressive citizen. Fraternally -he is affiliated with 
Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Reading Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
in which he holds the Thirty-two degree; Rajah Tem- 
ple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine; the Travelers’ Protective Association; and 
the Engineers’ Club, of Reading. His religious affil- 
jation is with Trinity Lutheran Church. 

William Benneville Ahrens married, February 3, 
1910, at Reading, Edith R. Keiser, daughter of Henry 
P. and Valeria A. Keiser. Mr. and Mrs. Ahrens 
are the parents of three children: 1. Henrietta Keiser, 
born January 22, 1911. 2. Edith, born November 17, 
1914. 3. Louise Annette, born June 5, 1918. 


WAYNE SAMUEL PALM—Prominent among 
the younger executives in the business world of Read- 
ing, Wayne Samuel Palm is active in automobile in- 
terests as a manufacturer of bodies, principally for 
coal trucks. This special line of production, having 
to do with a vital and practical branch of commercial 
distribution, places Mr. Palm among the broadly suc- 
cessful men of the day. In his thoroughly construc- 
tive attitude toward his work, and his keen appre- 
ciation of general conditions and affairs in this field, 
he is going forward to definite leadership. Mr. Palm 
is a son of Henry S. and Mary Ellen (Wooten) 
Palm, his father president of the Palm Body Com- 
pany and a resident of Wyomissing. The mother is 
deceased. 

Wayne Samuel Palm was born in Reading, October 
22, 1897. Receiving his early education in the public 
schools, he later attended Schuylkill Seminary, and 
with this practical preparation for his lifework, he 
became identified with his father in the present in- 
terest. Gaining a thorough familiarity with the bus- 
iness in all its details, Mr. Palm fitted himself for 
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executive responsibility, and with the incorporation 
of the concern in 1918, was made secretary of the 
company. The Palm Body Company was founded 
in 1912 by Henry S, Palm, Mr. Palm’s father, and 
has now, for many years, been located at No. 1238 
Moss Street, in Reading. The principal activity of 
the concern is the manufacture of coal truck bodies, 
and the ingenious devices for handling this bulky 
and weighty commodity, which are incorporated in 
the Palm bodies, have been received in the coal trade 
with great enthusiasm. Maintaining the most rigid 
policies of efficiency and integrity, the members of 
this firm, father and son, have carried the interest 
to outstanding position in its field in this part of 
Pennsylvania State. Mr. Palm has few interests ex- 
cept of a business nature, but attends the Evangelical 
Church. 

Wayne Samuel Palm married, February 17, 1917, at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Mary Eva Stump, daughter 
of Tillie (Wurst) Stump. Mr. and Mrs. Palm are 
the parents of two children: Rodney Spencer, and 
Wayne Douglas. 


DANIEL FEGER. ANCONA—The career of 
Daniel Feger Ancona bears direct significance to the 
prosperity and economic security of the people of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, in which city he has for 
nearly thirty-four years been active as an insurance 
executive. Mr. Ancona is a native of the city of 
Reading and was reared in the traditions of insurance, 
his father, Hon. Sydenham E. Ancona, having been 
an early and prominent executive in this same field 
of endeavor. He was secretary and treasurer of the 
Reading Fire Insurance Company from the year 1867 
to 1898. He served as a member of Congress from 
the Reading District for six years, covering the period 
of the Civil War, having been active in the legislative 
halls of the nation from 1860 to 1866, inclusive. He 
married Frances E. Feger, and both are now de- 
ceased. 

Daniel Feger Ancona was born at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, January 16, 1864. Acquiring the funda- 
mentals of education in the public schools of Reading, 
he spent two years at Reading High School, this 
period being prior to June, 1880. In the fall of that 
year he entered Franklin and Marshall College, at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and covering a course of 
four years, he was graduated from that institution 
in the class of 1884. Studying law in Reading for 
about two years under Isaac Hiester, Esq., he began 
the practice of this profession in 1886 and continued 
active thus for about three years. Mr. Ancona then 
traveled in the West until 1890, when he returned 
to Reading and engaged in insurance activities here. 
He has followed this line of effort continuously since, 
and in the long period in which he has been active 
in this realm he has done much for local insurance 
advance and for the ever-wider application of the 
insurance idea to present-day conditions. He is 
numbered among the largely successful and definitely 
significant men of the day in Reading, and is further 
identified with local business activity as a director of 
the Reading Industrial Loan and Thrift Company. 
Mr. Ancona is a Democrat in political affiliation and 
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a worker in the progress of the party, but never 
an aspirant for political honors. He is a member 
and treasurer of ‘the Chamber of Commerce, and 
fraternally is affiliated with the Free and Accepted 
Masons; is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of which he is treasurer; and the Wyomissing Club. 
His religious affiliation is with the Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Ancona married, September 18, 1893, Sarah 
E. E. Bechtel, daughter of Isaac Palm and Elizabeth 
(Weber) Bechtel. Mr. and Mrs. Ancona are the 
parents of four children: 1, Paul, born June 23; 
1894. 2. Frederick Bechtel, born February 6, 1900. 
3. Sydenham E,, born June 19, 1901. 4. Daniel SPR 
Jr., born April 1, 1907. 
re eee at fae 


ALFRED Pp, ISENBERG, M. D—A successful 
and noteworthy Pphysican of Reading is Dr. Alfred 
P. Isenberg, whose endeavors are contributing largely 
to the general welfare and health of the people not 
only in his administrations to the sick but in his 
encouragement of better health conditions among the 
people. Dr. Isenberg is a native of Pennsylvania, 
reared in its traditions and educated in its institutions, 
He is a son of Alfred P. and Plantena A, (Barnette) 
Isenberg, his father for many years an important 
coal operator, also a veteran of the Civil War, having 
enlisted in a Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment from 
Huntingdon County. Both Parents are now de- 
ceased. 
Alfred P. Isenberg was born at Houtzdale, Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania, January 26, 1880. Fol- 
lowing his elementary studies, he attended the high 
school, then later took up his professional prepara- 
tions at Jefferson Medical College, in Philadelphia, 
from which he was graduated in the class of 1906, 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Isen- 
berg gained his institutional experience at the Block- 
ley Hospital, in the capacity of interne. Beginning 
practice in Harrisburg in 1907, he was appointed 
- medical examiner for the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
September 29th of that year, and during the sub- 
sequent decade of prominence in his private practice 
in Harrisburg. After coming to Reading he estab- 
lished his office here, June 1, 1917, and has developed 
an important and wide-reaching interest. Dr. Isen- 
berg gives to all his responsibilities the close attention 
and the unreserved devotion of the professional man 
whose interest is wholly in his work, and his success 
is accordingly marked and ever-increasing. He is 
recognized both in the profession and among the 
people as a man of large ability, and as he is still 
a young man his future will unquestionably carry his 
mame to even wider prominence. Fraternally, Mr. 
Isenberg is identified with Osceola Lodge, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Osceola Mills, Pennsylvania; 
and is a member of the various Scottish Rite bodies 
of the Masonic Order up to and including the Harris- 
burg Consistory, in which he holds the thirty-second 
degree. He is affiliated with the Rotary Club, and 
is a member of the board of advisors of the Olivet 
Boys’ Club. 

Alfred P. Isenberg married, in Houtzdale, June 15, 
1907, Fame Ford, daughter of Alexander and Jeanette 
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(Weightman) Ford, both now deceased. Dr. and 
Mrs. Isenberg are the parents of two children, twins: 


William Alfred and Eleanor Jeanette, born Septem- 
ber 30, 1911, 





NELSON BATTEN KEYSER—The keynote of 
Nelson Batten Keyser’s career was idealism. Not 
only in the personal interests, which engaged his 
leisure hours, but in the exacting and too-often sordid 
duties which were entrusted to him, he clung to the 
lofty ideals which actuated his life, applying his 
standards of right to every phase of activity which 
his responsibilities touched. Mr. Keyser’s life was 
an exemplary one in the truest sense of the word, 
and in his pursuit of wrong his inspiration was ever 
the protection of the people, 
body. In his relation with those who were associated 
with him in professional work, Mr. Keyser’s every act 
was inspiring and estimable. He gave to life much, 
and while life returned to him a large measure of 
success, still it is only fitting that his name be honored 
in those permanent records which shall stand for 
future generations to study and by which it may be 
hoped they will order their lives. 

Mr. Keyser was one of the eight children of Wil- 
liam H. and Sara A. (Cook) Keyser, the family long 
one of distinction in America, and tracing back to 

- pre-Revolutionary times. Through a collateral line 
Mr. Keyser was a descendent of Ethan Allen, of 
Revolutionary fame. William H. Keyser was a largely 
Prosperous contractor and builder of Philadelphia, 
and died in Souderton, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, at the age of seventy-three years, his death 
occurring at the home of Nelson B. Keyser. The 
mother survived him for a considerable period, pass- 
ing away at the home of her daughter, the wife of 
Dr. William Reisert, of Philadelphia. 

Nelson Batten Keyser was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, December 15, 1873. Attending the pub- 
lic schools of his native city during his childhood, he 
was considered one of the most promising students 
of. his classes, and was especially proficient in math- 
ematics, His school attendance closed, however, when 
he was only thirteen years of age, and the balance 
of his brilliant and comprehensive education was 
gained by his acquisitive mind and stored in a mem- 
ory unusually retentive. He was still only a lad 
when he entered the law office of Douglass & Rud- 
derow, of No. 711 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
there he read law, successfully passing the bar exam- 
inations of three States and admitted to practice in 
these States, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Ohio. Mr. 
Keyser did not, however, devote his entire attention 
to legal work. He established himself in the real 
estate business, opening offices in the Schuyler Build- 
ing, at the corner of Sixth and Diamond streets, 
Philadelphia. His constructive attitude towards life 
and its responsibilities, together with the brilliant 
mental endowment which made him an outstanding 
figure in many Sroups, brought his name to the at- 
tention of national officials during the administration 
of President Taft. Thus it was that after seven 


years of activity in the real estate business, Mr. 
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Keyser was appointed to a responsible position in 
the Department of Justice of the United States 
Government. This covered the work of assistant bank 
examiner, and it is interesting to note that his 
certificate as expert bank accountant in the bureau of 
investigation was the fourth of Series A. It was 
signed October 2, 1913, and his resignation on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, cancelled it. Mr. Keyser was made as- 
sistant National Bank Examiner in 1906, his chief 
having been the late Channing Bingham, and while 
serving thus he was active in the examination of all 
national banks in Berks, Montgomery, Lehigh, North- 
ampton, Bucks, Delaware and Chester counties. In 
the fulfillment of his duties in this connection, Mr. 
Keyser discovered irregularities in the conduct of a 
certain institution which resulted in the arrest of the 
offenders, and the successful bringing to justice of 
men who had betrayed a high trust led to Mr. 
Keyser’s employment by the Department of Justice 
as an expert accountant. His duties in the particular 
case included preparing all evidence for the trial, 
and the work was done in such a masterly way as 
to result in the conviction of the prisoner. 

With the opening of George W. Wickersham’s 
administration as Attorney-General of the United 
States, his decision to change the policy of the De- 
partment of Justice in the branch of bank examina- 
tion was brought into effect. His idea was the 
establishing of a permanent force of accountants 
rather than the temporary employment of bank ex- 
aminers as occasion required. He tendered to Mr 
Keyser the honor of a position on this force, and 
upon his acceptance of the appointment Mr. Keyser 
took up, as a regular duty, the work in which he had 
so highly demonstrated his abilities. He was pro- 
moted to a leading position in this force and served 
for some years as expert bank accountant. It may 
be mentioned in passing that at one time he was 
one of the highest paid accountants in the service of 
the United States Government. He was sent to 
various states on missions connected with the in- 
vestigation of banking methods and systems, and other 
investigations of varied nature were intrusted to his 
hands from time to time. One instance of importance 
was the investigation of the financial history of 
George Washington University, Washington, District 
of Columbia, the records and accounts involved in 
this matter covering a period of nearly a century. 
He was also placed in charge of important matters 
in connection with the notorious “bucket shop” cases 
which resulted in the arrest of all the important 
men involved east of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Keyser traced money from the obscure and unim- 
portant “bucket shops” to the hands of the leading 
executives and directors of this underhanded activity, 
and so relentlessly did he pursue his advantage that 
everyone entered the plea of guilty. He also examined 
surety companies, audited investigations of many ac- 
countants in bankruptcy proceedings and trust cases, 
one of the most noteworthy in the last mentioned 
group being the “tug trust,” which was the popular 
cognomen bestowed upon the Great Lakes Towing 
Company. This concern, until its regulation by the 


Government, controlled the towing privileges on the 
Great Lakes. Mr. Keyser’s figures were made the 
basis for the Government action which resulted in a 
complete dissolution of the concern. This work took 
him to all parts of the country, and Mr. Keyser’s 
name became intimately familiar to leading bankers 
and government officials throughout the United States, 
His work was universally commended by all who had 
the interest of the Government and its people at 
heart, and many letters of commendation were re- 
ceived by him from those high in authority. Letters 
which he particularly prized came from President 
Taft and from Attorney-General Wickersham, while 
from many sources his lamented passing brought forth 
expressions of the highest praise, admiration, and 
esteem. In 1913, after a meeting of the directors 
of the Penn National Bank, Mr. Keyser was elected 
to the staff of this institution, and beginning work 
on January 1, 1913, was placed in full charge on 
April 1. He succeeded Samuel H. Fulmer, a former 
cashier, upon his retirement. 

In 1905 Mr. Keyser continued his activities in the 
service of the Government, and became a resident 
of North Wales, Pennsylvania, but remained there 
eight years, and then came to Reading to accept 
the position as cashier for the Penn National Bank. 
He identified himself with banking legal advance in 
an independent way, although during these last few 
years of his life he gave so largely of his services 
to the needy’ or unprotected that it can hardly be 
said that he realized very considerable profits from 
his work. He always had a tender spot in his heart 
for the weak or those unable to fend for themselves, 
and many elderly ladies uncapable of meeting the 
cupidity of the average lawyer found in his kindly 
and faithful advice, almost without exception tendered 
freely, the dependence of their old age. In these latter 
years also Mr. Keyser gave to every civic or general 
movement for the public good his heartiest co-opera- 
tion, giving lavishly of his time and energies as it 
would have been impossible for him to do when 
duties of national importance devolved upon him. 
Especially in the home endeavors of the World War 
period was his co-operation appreciated, and he spared 
himself naught in aiding and furthering the work. 
His friends have said, and it is undoubtedly the case, 
that his ceaseless devotion to work of this general 
nature shortened his life, for he had reached an age 
when a man must conserve the vital forces or pay the 
penalty. It was, however, as he would have chosen 
that his career should be closed at its height when 
every hour vouchsafed to him was used to the utmost 
in constructive endeavor for mankind. 

Mr. Keyser’s political affiliation was with the Re- 
publican Party, but while he strongly advocated its 
principles it was never as a party politician that he 
served the people. He was affiliated with the Read- 
ing Clearing House Association and various other 
branches in this group, and fraternally he was a 
member of all the Masonic bodies up to and in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, and was also a member of Rajah 


‘Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
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Shrine; and he was also identified with the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows. A consistant member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, he was made secretary 
for the entire United States of the Luther League 
upon its founding in America, and it was said of 
him that his religious beliefs were freely translated 
into his everyday conduct. 

' Mr. Keyser’s death occurred October 14, 1918, and 
in his passing one of the worthiest and most sincere 
exponents of American citizenship that ornamented 
his day and his State went beyond human ken. En- 
dowed with sterling virtues, gifted with a personality 
which won friends in every walk in life, equally gifted 
with the tenacity of purpose which achieves great 
things, Mr. Keyser made a wonderful record, and in 
its persual those who follow after him may well find 
a pattern of exemplary manhood worthy of the most 
faithful emulation. He is gone but the world is 
better for his having passed through it, for he left 
all along the way in one form or another good and 
beneficent deeds which may well be called the true 
memorial of his life. 

Nelson Batten Keyser married, March 5, 1899, Cora 
L. Hoffman, daughter of Henry O. and Louise (Gray) 
Hoffman, her mother a direct descendent of Lady 
Jane Gray, that pathetic and romantic figure of early 
English history. Mrs. Hoffman is a member of the 
last generation recorded in the Gray genealogy ever 
published in America. Mrs. Keyser survives her 
husband and maintains her home at Wyomissing. 
She is a prominent member of Commodore Perry 
Chapter, Daughters of 1812, of Reading, and of the 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. Keyser was also an organizer 
of the Reading Chapter of the Eastern Star, which 
she has served as Worthy Matrons and of which she 
is now trustee. She is a member of the Rebecca’s, 
of Reading. Mrs. Keyser’s niece, Ruth (Weidman) 
Tiehel, widow of Joseph Tiehel, who died July 15, 
1922, makes her home with Mrs. Keyser, who is 
devoted to Mrs. Tiehel’s little daughter, Virginia Lee 
Keyser Tiehel. 





EDWARD WILLIAM RETTEW-—In the realm 
of finance as applied to industrial and commercial 
activities, Edward William Rettew, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, holds rank in the younger group of exec- 
utives, his training and experience having combined 
to place him among leaders in his chosen field of 
endeavor, and as manager of the Rettew Printing 
Company, of Reading, he is commanding the esteem 
and confidence of all who know him. Mr. Rettew 
is a son of Lewis L. and Ida M. (Geiger) Rettew, 
his father formerly head of the Rettew Printing 
Company, of Reading. 

Edward William Rettew was born in Reading, 
October 19, 1890. Receiving his early education in 
the local public schools, he was graduated from 
Reading High School in the class of 1909, and there- 
after took up his professional preparations at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Devoting four years to 
his work in the department of chemical engineering 
in this institution, Mr. Rettew was graduated in the 
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class of 1913. In this immediate realm of activity, 
Mr. Rettew was engaged for a number of years with 
the New Departure Manufacturing Company, of Bris- 
tol, Connecticut, in the department of chemistry and 
metallurgy. He served as assistant metallurgist and 
assistant superintendent of the heat-treating depart- 
ment of this concern. In October, 1919, Mr. Rettew 
formed his present affiliation as manager and treasurer 
of the Reading Printing Company. This concern 
is located at No. 420 Franklin Street, Reading, and 
was founded in 1895, by Lewis L. Rettew. 

Mr. Rettew’s military service was as private in 
Company L, First Regiment, Connecticut National 
Guard. His various affiliations include membership 
in the American Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Society of Steel Treaters, and the Iron 
and Steel Institute, of London, and in the publications 
of these organizations, are found his occasional dis- 
cussions of problems in this field. Fraternally he is 
affiliated with Lodge No. 62, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Reading; and Reading Consistory, An- 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the 
Thirty-second degree. His religious affiliation is with 
St. Peter’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Edward William Rettew married, May 14, 1914, at 
Reading, Clara Jane Kitzmiller, daughter of Daniel 
Leinbach and Clara (Yost) Kitzmiller. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rettew are the parents of two children: 1. Philip 
Lewis, born March 3, 1915. 2. Alice Louise, born 
July 2, 1919. The family residence is at No. 1324 
Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 





JOHN M. SEASHOLTZ—The position of John 
M. Seasholtz in the industrial world of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is one of more than usual prominence, 
and the line of activity in which he is engaged is 
particularly interesting. With practical experience in 
other fields, he has now, for nearly eight years, 
been at the head of an independent manufacturing 
enterprise in the realm of porcelain enameling. His 
participation in other progressive and useful lines 
of activity also places him in the front rank of pro- 
gress, and he commands the esteem and confidence 
of all. Mr. Seasholtz is a son of Nathaniel A. and 
Elizabeth (Markley) Seasholtz, the father a farmer 
by occupation and a man of prominence in his res- 
idence community. 

John M. Seasholtz was born at Fagleysville, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, September 17, 1872. 
His education was received in the country schools 
of that section, and he entered the business world 
in the employ of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road. Filling a position as station master from 
1892 until 1899, he then was called to the office of 
the railroad and for a full decade was identified as 
an assistant with the administration department. In 
1909 Mr. Seasholtz became active as a salesman on 
the road, representing Orr, Painter & Company. 

In 1912 he became identified with a stove manu- 
facturing plant in the capacity of superintendent and 
remained with that concern until striking out for 
himself. It was in 1916 that he established his 


present enterprise and he has since been largely 
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successful in the production of enameling work of all 
kinds, his plant being equipped to apply this finish 
to any and all products. This modern and popular 
finish forms a vital part of present-day industrial pro- 
gress and Mr. Seasholtz, as the head of this interest, 
is contributing definitely to the general, as well as the 
local welfare. Long interested in the civic advance, 
Mr. Seasholtz has served as president of the Reading 
school district since the year 1922, and bears a part 
in all worthy endeavors of a public nature, although 
declining leadership in public affairs. 

Fraternally, John M. Seasholtz is affiliated with 
Lodge No. 585, Free and Accepted Masons, and the 
various bodies of the Masonic Order up to and in- 
cluding the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which 
he holds the thirty-second degree. He is Past Master 
of his lodge; is Senior Warden of the Reading Lodge 
of Perfection; and is Oriental Guide of Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
of Reading. Further affiliated with the Modern 
Woodmen of America, his clubs are the Wyomissing 
and the Temple, and he attends Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 

John M. Seasholtz married Isabella R. Kepler, 
daughter of Edward and Elizabeth Kepler, and they 
are the parents of four children: Edna M., Ralph E., 
Edward L., and Paul D. The family reside at No. 
1236 Hill Road, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES P. SCHAEFFER—A leading figure 
in manufacturing activities in Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, is Charles P. Schaeffer, whose work has 
carried him to leading rank in his chosen field of 
endeavor. Mr. Schaeffer’s natural ability has been 
supplemented by excellent training and practical ex- 
perience, and while he has been identified with an- 
other concern, he has won his greatest prominence 
in his present general enterprise. Mr. Schaeffer is a 
son of Daniel S. and Clara (Kutz) Schaeffer, his 
father active in the same line of endeavor and associ- 
ated with his son as an employee. 

Charles P. Schaeffer was born in Oley, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 24, 1887. Receiving his early ed- 
ucation in the public schools of his native place, 
he attended Reading High School, then entered the 
employ of the Narrow Fabric Company, of Reading. 
He remained with this concern for nearly thirteen 
years, and upon his resignation, left the duties of 
assistant superintendent, to which position he had 
risen in their employ. Striking out for himself on 
March 15, 1913, Mr. Schaeffer established his own 
business under the firm name of Schaeffer & Com- 
pany, with headquarters at No. 126 Carpenter Street. 
The growth of the interest made it necessary, three 
years later, to secure larger quarters, and he removed 
to his present location, at Nos. 222-4-6 Cedar Street. 
The interest has developed to one of large importance, 
and employs about one hundred and_ twenty-five 
people. His products include a general line of braids 
and laces, 

A Republican by political affiliation, Mr. Schaeffer 
has never as yet taken a leading part in public affairs, 
choosing to leave the honors of office to others. 


~ deceased. 


Fraternally, he is affiliated with Reading Lodge, No, 
549, Free and Accepted Masons, and the Various 
bedies of the Masonic.Order, up to and including 
Reading Consistory (thirty-second degree), Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite; he also is a member of Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, and the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. He is bearing a worthy part in all com- 
munity advance, and has long been a member of the 
Reading Hose Fire Company. Mr. Schaeffer attends 
the Hope Lutheran Church. 

Charles P. Schaeffer married, at Long Island City, 
in June, 1915, Catherine E. Souders, daughter of 
James and Mary (Maurer) Souders, her father now 
Mr. and Mrs. Schaeffer are the parents 
of four children: Helen E., Charlotte N., Charles ide 
and Richard C. The family residence is in Reading. 


JACOB S. PEIPHER—The part which Jacob S. 
Peipher has borne in mechanical advance in the 
present day is of more than ordinary significance and 
he produces a very extensive line of mechanical equip- 
ment which is accepted in the trade as standard. His 
enterprise is one of long standing, and under his 
leadership he has brought it to a position of large im- 
portance. Mr. Peipher’s natural ability both as a 
mechanic and as a business executive has given him a 
gratifying measure of success and he holds the highest 
esteem and confidence of the people. He is a son 
of Jacob and. Susan (Kissinger) Peipher, his father 
active in the lumber business as manager of the 
Fasig interests in retail lumber distribution in Read- 
ing. He died at an early age, in 1861, but the mother 
lived to an advanced age, passing away only a few 
years ago. They were the parents of six children, 
of whom two died in infancy. Those who grew to 
maturity were: 1. Mary A., wife of George Market. 
2. Jacob S., of this review. 3. Rose, who met acciden- 
tal death on the Gravity Railroad in Reading. 4. 
Adam, a successful barber, now deceased. 


Jacob S. Peipher was born in Reading, December 4,: 


1852. He received a practical education in the local 
schools and began life as a tow-boy on the canal. 
His next employment was the selling of New York 
and Philadelphia papers, and during the Civil War 
did light trucking and driving with a horse and cart. 
These early endeavors were begun when he was still 
scarcely more than a child and at the age of sixteen 
years he began to learn the trade of machinist. De- 
voting four years to his apprenticeship, Mr. Peipher 
first secured a position at his trade in the employ of 
the Reading Foundry, later working for Mellert 
& Company. From the Mellert plant he struck out 
in his own interest, locating on Spruce Street, and 
with the growth of the business removed first to 
Court Street, then, for a time, was located at 
the corner of Cherry and Carpenter streets. The be- 


ginning was made in 1899, when Mr. Peipher had 
associated with him three other progressive men, 
forming the Reading Scale & Machine Company, 
Limited. Later Mr. Peipher acquired the entire enter- 
prise and has now for some years been sole owner. 
His business had developed to large and important 
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proportions, manufacturing engines, shafts, hangers, 
pulleys, boilers, tanks, stacks, and a great variety of 
items of equipment for the jron foundry and machine 
shop. He also manufactures scales, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, and castings of every kind, both standard in 
various lines of mechanical advance, and to order for 
special machinery. He further conducts a repair de- 
partment in which his equipment is of the most 
modern and approved character and he deals in 
pumps, governors, and belting. For a number ot 
years, the plant has been located at the corner of 
Front and Chestnut streets, where it has grown to 
one of the largely important industries of this city, 
employing upwards of one hundred: people. The 
Peipher name has won high distinction in mechanical 
advance and the Peipher product is considered 
thoroughly dependable and of the highest standard of 
perfection, 

Mr. Peipher is identfied with the Teutonic Lodge 
No. 367, Free and Accepted Masons, has attained the 
Thirty-second degree, and is a member of Rajah 
Temple, Nobles of ‘the Mystic Shrine, also a mem- 
ber of the Tall Cedars of Lebanon. He has long 
been identified with the Reading Fire Department. 
The family is affiliated with the Reformed Church. 

Jacob S. Peipher married Sarah Fritz, who is a 
daughter of Michael Fritz, and they are the. parents 
of three children: 1. Mamie. 2. Edwin. 3. William. 


WARREN S. ADAMS—Allied with food produc- 
tion in one of its most important phases, Warren S. 
Adams, of Reading, Pennsylvania, is a noteworthy 
business executive of the present day, and in giving 
to the work in which he is engaged the progressive 
endeavors and loyalty of spirit which count so definite- 
ly for all worthy achievement, he is doing much to 
promote the health and well-being of this municipal- 
ity. It is in the distribution of milk that he is active, 
and he brings to bear upon this public responsibility 
a thoroughly scientific appreciation of its importance, 
as well as practical experience. Mr. Adams is a son 
of Albert H. and Deborah L. (Snyder) Adams, his 
father born September 18, 1859, in Alsace Township, 
Pennsylvania, and the mother born in Exeter Town- 
ship. Albert H. Adams was a farmer and dairyman, 
a member of the Reformed church, school director 
of Exeter Township for twelve years, a director of 
the Reading Fair Company, and a prominent Demo- 
crat. They were the parents of eleven children: 1. 
Warren S., of further mention. 2, Katie S. 3. Harry 
S. 4 Charles oS)". 5. Daniel S. ‘6, Albert S. 7. 
Ralph S. 8. Israel S. 9. Hannah E. 10, Esther 
S. 11. John Q. Mr. Adams’ maternal grandfather, 
William Snyder, was born in Exeter Township, and 
was a miller by occupation. He was the father of 
five children: 1. William T. 2. Catherine. 3. Hannah. 
4. Elizabeth. 5. Deborah L., who became the wife 
of Albert H. Adams, as above noted. 

Warren S. Adams was born in Earl Township, 
Pennsylvania, September 22, 1884. Receiving his 





education in the rural schools of Exeter Township, 
Mr. Adams attended Perkiomen Academy, then en- 
‘tered the University of Pennsylvania, from which he 


was graduated in the class of 1913. From early life 
he had assisted on the home farm with the various 
duties incident to its maintenance, but as a young 


man he taught school for three terms in Exeter Town. - 


ship. In 1913 he became identified with the St: 
Lawrence Dairy Company, of Reading, and since 
that time he has been active in a responsible capacity 
in the progress of this concern, Mr. Adams is doing 
much to forward its interests, and in his splendid 
preparations, as well as his natural business ability, 
he is making his influence felt for the general well- 
being. 

During the World War, Mr. Adams served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and from February, 
1918, until August of the same year, he was attached 
to the First Division in France, participating in 
activities in the vicinity of Toul, Cantigney and 
Soissons. Fraternally he is affiliated with St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted Masons; Read- 
ing Commandery, Knights Templar; Reading Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine; Camp No. 230, Patriotic Order Sons of Amer- 
ica; and he is a member of the Berks County Histor- 
ical Society, the Reading Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Kiwanis, Wyomissing, and Reading Country 
clubs. His religious-affiliation is with the Schwartz- 
wald Church. 

Warren S. Adams married, September 12, 1910, in 
Esterly, Pennsylvania, Eva E. Brunbach, who was 
born in Esterly, Berks County, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 25, 1885, and is a daughter of Thomas S. 
and Susan Brunbach, her father a partner in the firm 
of Brunbach Brothers’ Woolen Mills, at Esterly, 
Pennsylvania. Mr.:and Mrs. Adams are the parents 
of four children: 1. Thomas A., born June 22 BIOL. 
2. Ruth M., born July 28, 1915. 3.-4. Helen B. and 
Dorothy B., born June 23, 1919. 





WILLIAM LORD CLOUSER—Originality and 
tireless attention to the details of his special interests, 
as well as to the largely important and more widely 
recognized phases of insurance, have formed the ma- 
terials of which William Lord Clouser, of Reading, 
has built his success. With only the equipment of 
the practical man, and only a high school education, 
Mr. Clouser has attained enviable rank in his chosen 
line of endeavor, and his methods are commended by 
the highest authorities on insurance advance. 

The Clouser family is one of note in Berks County, 
and John Clouser, Mr. Clouser’s great-grandfather, 
was born in this section. He came to Robeson Town- 
ship from Oley Township, and purchased the George 
Moore farm, which is still owned in the Clouser 
family. His business interests included farming, lime 
burning, and canal activities, for he owned and op- 
erated the boats on the Schuylkill Canal, in which he 
transported the product of the lime kilns to market. 
He was a progressive and upright man, and a leader 
in the Lutheran church until his death in the early 
forties. He married Catherine Feigle, and they were 
the parents of six children: Daniel, of whom further; 
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John; Benjamin; Samuel; Lydia, wife of Henry 
Moyer; and Sarah, wife Isaac Moore. 

Daniel Clouser, son of John and Catherine (Feigle) 
Clouser, was born January 28, 1810, and, like his 
father, became a man of dignity and prominence in 
the community. He married, on December 9, 1834, 
Susannah Seifert, who was born December 14, 1812, 
and was a daughter of Daniel Seifert, and a member 
of another prominent Berks County family. They 
were the parents of eight children: Clement; Chris- 
tina; Lucy Ann; Daniel S., of whom further; Ann 
Elizabeth; Edward; Amos; and Simon. 

Daniel S. Clouser, son of Daniel and Susannah 
(Seifert) Clouser, and Mr. Clouser’s father, was born 
in Robeson Township, January 23, 1842. Engaged 
in farming until the age of twenty-one years, he 
learned the trade of carpenter, and also for some 
time tended lock at the Big Dam. In the early days 
when the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com- 
pany was still utilizing the existing canal facilities, he 
acted as boat builder for this railroad and was later 
transferred to the car-building plant, in which con- 
nection he was active for a period of thirty-five years. 
The last years of his activity he spent in the employ 
of the traction company as car builder, and his 
work with that concern covered a period of about 
eight years. During the Civil War, Daniel S. Clouser 
bore an active part in the home endeavors of the 
period, having sent a substitute to the front. One 
of his reminiscences of the time is regarding an 
incident just before the battle of Gettysburg. The 
people of Berks County saw the threat of invasion, 
and the pastor of Plow Church appealed to the 
farmers to send their sons as the Confederate Army 
was about to enter Pennsylvania. In answer to this 
appeal many local men took up arms, but never 
reached the battle field, having been killed in a train 
wreck near Harrisburg. Mr. Clouser is still living 
(1924) at the advanced age of eighty-two years, and 
his reminiscences of early times in Reading are full 
of interest. He has always supported the Democratic 
Party in political affairs, and is fraternally affliated 
with Reading Relief. He has resided in Reading 
for fifty years, and at one time attended market in 
the days when it was held in the center of Penn 
Square, between Fourth and Sixth streets. His favor- 
ite leisure occupations are hunting and fishing, and 
he is a member of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. 
‘Daniel S. Clouser married, Rev. Aaron Leinbach per- 
forming the ceremony, Mary R. Lord, daughter of 
Absalom and Margaret Lord, and they are the parents 
of nine children: 1. Frances L., born January 7, 1867. 
2. Rosie, who was born March 10, 1868, and is now 
the wife of a Rauch. 3. Howard, born April 29, 1869. 
4. Henry, born July 21, 1870. 5. William, of whom 
further. 6. Charles, born March 27, 1873. 7. Irvin, 
born June 25, 1874, now deceased. 8. Amelia, born 
March 12, 1876, and is now the wife of Sol Fisher. 
9. Florence, born November 12, 1884, wife of Edward 
Fidler. 

William Lord Clouser was born at Big Dam Locks, 
on the Schuylkill River, several miles below Read- 
ing, February 2, 1872. His education was begun in 
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the public schools of Reading, and he later attended 
high school. He found his first employment with the 
Reading City Passenger Railway Company in the 
capacity of conductor. For a number of years he 
drove the now obsolete horse cars, but had the 
honor of operating the first trolley car on the Sixth 
Street line. He was with the concern for a period 
of fourteen years, then resigned to enter the em- 
ploy of the United States Benevolent Society as man- 
ager and claim adjuster. This concern changed its 
title later to the United States Health and Accident 
Insurance Company, and still later to the Massachu 
setts Bonding and Insurance Company, of Boston. 
Through these various changes, which have been 
wholly in the nature of forward progress, Mr. Clouser 
has continued with the same interest and has now 
for a full quarter of a century been active with the 
concern in the same capacity. With offices in the 
Colonial Trust Company Building, Mr. Clouser now 
serves as manager of the Accident and Health Dues 
Department for this concern in the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania. 

By applying to his work methods which by some 
might be considered radical, but in their working out 
have been demonstrated as eminently rational and 
practical, Mr. Clouser is handling an enormous volume 
of business. He has developed the interest almost 
wholly through his personal endeavors, and his dis- 
trict is considered to command an exceedingly large 
premium income, with the lapse ratio at a minimum. 
He handles this great amount of business by the 
simple method of collecting without personal calls. 
The insured is instructed in the importance and ad- 
visability of keeping premiums always paid in ad- 
vance, and so effective is his personal work in the 
matter that the premiums are brought or mailed to his 
office, except in very rare cases, without the delay 
which endangers lapse. By this means Mr. Clouser 
handles with very few assistants the business over a 
district which it would be impossible for him to 
cover by the common method of house to house 
collection. Delinquent policy holders are addressed 
by mail and only interviewed when impossible to 
avoid the call without loss of standing for the in- 
sured. Another feature of Mr. Clouser’s methods is 
his aversion to that form of solicitation which par- 
takes of the quality of a siege. He makes a rule of 
calling a second time when he cannot sell a prospect 
on the first interview, but he rarely, if ever, makes 
a third call. This, it might be interesting to note, 
resulted in the writing of a fifty-thousand dollar policy 
for which there was big competition among the rep- 
resentatives of different insurance concerns in this 
district. Mr. Clouser called and made a clear, concise 
exposition of his company’s methods and dealings, 
but when the prospect was still unprepared to sign, 
he left the detailed proposition in black and white 
and promised to call ten days later. The prospect, 
who meanwhile lived in a state of siege, constantly 
interviewed by other agents, was so gratified with 
the system by which Mr. Clouser had approached 
him that he awaited Mr. Clouser’s second call and 
was insured with the concern thereby represented. He 
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uses, for delinquent policy holders, form letters of 
enthusiastic style and manner, and cordial, friendly 
tone, which in big business today is considered the 
-one avenue of approach which secures large volumes 
of business. Mr. Clouser has few interests except 
of a business nature, and although supporting the 
Democratic Party, has never devoted special attention 
to public affairs. He is a member of Grace United 
Evangelical Church, 

William Lord Clouser married, on January 23, 
1902, Annie E. Hill, daughter of Richard P. and 
Lydia (Sands) Hill, both now deceased. The father 
was foreman of Rick Brothers Foundry for many 
years, but during the last ten years of his life 
was engaged in the grocery business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clouser are the parents of one child: Leverne, born 
August 23, 1903, who is now studying sanitary en- 
gineering in the Pennsylvania State College. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clouser’s two children by a former mar- 
riage are: Francis G. Clouser, and Lillian Strunk, a 
graduate nurse, trained in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
The son served in the World War in the 79th 
Division, and embarking for France, May 30, 1917, 
was promoted to supply sergeant, and later to lieu- 
tenant. He is now manager at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, of the Cunningham piano manufacturing in- 
terests. The family reside at No. 125 South Sixth 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





ELIAS ROTHERMEL KEMMERER--The name 
of Kemmerer has been one of broad significance to 
the progress of the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
for several generations and throughout the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania it is well and favorably known. 
Elias Rothermel Kemmerer has for many years been 
identified with local real estate and insurance activ- 
ities and his tireless endeavors for the welfare and 
progress of the city have counted largely toward the 
conditions which now obtain. Mr. Kemmerer is a 
man of practical ability, whose faculty for grasping 
the possibilities in any situation has contributed not 
only to his own achievements but to the local and 
general welfare. 

The Kemmerer family was founded in Pennsyl- 
vania early in the 18th century, the probable emigrant 
ancestor of this branch having been John Ludwig 
Kammerer, who crossed the Atlantic from Germany 
There he took the 
oath of allegiance, the record of this act being dated 
September 31, 1736. Proceeding up the Schuylkill 
Valley, he settled in Alsace Township and became a 
respected member of that community. Ludwig 
Kammerer, believed to be a son of this pioneer, was 
born in Alsace Township in 1765, and became a 
leading farmer of that section. He died in the year 
1824, and was buried in the old cemetery connected 
with Spies’s Church, his grave being near the south 
entrance of the church-yard. Ludwig Kammerer mar- 
ried Anna Maria Adam, and their children were: 
Peter; Samuel; John; Henry; William; Solomon; 
Catharine, who became the wife of Abraham Schwave- 
ly; and Mollie, wife of William Schwavely, brother 
of Abraham. 


John Kemmerer, son of Ludwig Kammerer, adopted 
the present form of his surname. He was born in 
the year 1802, and died in 1882, after a long and 
useful life in agricultural pursuits. He spent the 
greater part of his lifetime at Maiden Creek Town- 
ship; married Magdalena Reedy, of Tulpehocken 
Township, and they were the parents of nine children, 
four of whom died in infancy. Those who lived 
to maturity were: Elias; Daniel; Elvina, wife of 
Charles Hinkel; Maria, wife of John Saul and later, 
after his decease, wife of George Hess; and Caroline, 
wife of James Stoudt. The mother of these children 
lived to the great age of ninety years, passing away 
in the year 1886. 

Elias Kemmerer, the next in line, was born in 
Tulpehocken (now Marion) Township, in the vicinity 
of Stouchsburg, in the year 1827. It was in his child- 
hood that his parents removed to Maiden Creek Town- 
ship and there he was reared on the farm which 
they purchased near South Evansville. Following in 
his father’s footsteps, he continued active in farming 
until the year 1887, when he retired and enjoyed the 
fruits of honest labor until his death; which occurred 
in 1902. Elias Kemmerer married Sarah Rothermel, 
daughter of Lorenzo Rothermel, a prominent citizen 
of Hamburg, Pennsylvania. Their six children were: 
Elias R., of further mention; William R., later associ- 
ated with his brother Elias R. in business, married Ida 
A. Zellers; Abbie, wife of D. Sassaman Keim, who 
has for many years operated the Kemmerer home- 
stead farm; and three children who died in infancy. 

Elias Rothermel Kemmerer was born at Maiden 
Creek, Berks County, Pennsylvania, in the Kemmerer 
home, September 7, 1859. His education was begun 
in the local public schools near South Evansville, 
and later he attended Keystone State Normal School. 
He also covered a practical course at the Reading 
Business College. During a number of years Mr. 
Kemmerer assisted his father on the farm, devoting 
his time during the winter months to teaching the 
public schools of his native township. Active thus for 
about eight years, Mr. Kemmerer engaged in general 
merchandising in his native place in 1888, conducting 
his own enterprise until the year 1894. Then re- 
moving to Reading, he devoted two years to varied 
activities, in which he gained a thorough familiarity 
with the city and with business circles here. In 1896, 
Mr. Kemmerer became associated in business with 
Professor William M. Zechman, theretofore for six 
years superintendent of schools of Berks County. 
Together these progressive men entered the real estate 
and fire insurance field and under the title of Kem- 
merer & Zechman they maintained offices at No. 
27 North Sixth Street. In 1906, a co-partnership was 
effected by William C. Burkey, Edward D. Trexler, 
William M. Zechman and E. R. Kemmerer, and 
thenceforward the firm name was known as Burkey 
& Kemmerer. Under this arrangement a great deal 
was done in the way of development and investment, 
the erection of homes and their sale to the working 
people being a specialty of this organization; this 
was continued until 1918. In 1909 another separate 
organization was formed, the partners being William 
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E. Fisher and William R. Kemmerer, William M. 
Zechman and E. R. Kemmerer, and this was continued 
for about two years under the title of Kemmerer & 
The activities in the line of development 
which were inaugurated within the few years were 
continued and extended by Elias R. Kemmerer, who 
became one of the foremost figures in real estate 
affairs in Berks County. Mr. Kemmerer has now for 
many years conducted ever increasing interests in his 
chosen field of activity and his name bears marked 
and permanent significance to the progress and well- 
being of the people. His long familiarity with real 
estate conditions have given him the reputation of an 
authority in this realm. He has never sought op- 
portunities of public service of an official nature, al- 
though in the year 1892 he was appointed mercantile 
appraiser for Berks County by the county com- 
missioners. He has done much useful work in recent 
years in the way of appraisal of real estate. Frater- 
nally, Mr. Kemmerer is affiliated with Isaac Hiester 
Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons; Reading 
Lodge of Perfection; Reading Consistory; and is a 
member of Rajah Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is also a member of the Temple Club, 
and of the Berks County Historical Society. 

Elias R. Kemmerer married, in the year 1888, Re- 
becca Shoemaker Reber, daughter of Thomas Reber, 
a prominent farmer of Perry Township, residing near 
Shoemakersville. 





WELLINGTON B. KRICK—In the death of 
Wellington B. Krick, in the early days of the year 1918, 
the people of Reading suffered a loss which was 
universally felt, for in his genial presence and long 
activity in the business, social and benevolent progress 
of the Municipality, his spirit of large ability was 
recognized, and a noteworthy citizen was carried to 
a position of leadership. Mr. Krick was affiliated with 
many branches of organized endeavor, and his gener- 
ous spirit toward all progressive activity was a force 
widely recognized in the community. 

The Krick family is one of large importance in 
Berks County, and Frantz Krick, great-great-grand- 
father of Wellington B. Krick, was the pioneer in 
this country, settling in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
on land which has been retained in the possession of 
the family for two centuries. The line descends 
through Peter Krick, son of Frantz Krick, and John 
Krick, son of Peter Krick. John Krick was born in 
Spring Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, in 
1834, and learned the miller’s trade in which he was 
active throughout his lifetime, his death occurring in 
Reading, in 1901. John Krick married Elizabeth 
Barnes, a native of Adamstown, who died only 
eighteen days before her husband. They were the 
parents of nine children, one of whom was Wellington 
B., of whom further. 

Wellington B. Krick was born September 10, 1858, 


-at Sinking Spring, this county. His education was 


very limited, for he attended the public schools only 
until nine years of age, working on a farm thereafter 
until the age of twelve. The family removing to 


Birdsboro, he was employed for two years in the nail 
plant of the E. and G. Brooke Company, but his 


- natural tendency toward a business career then as- 


sérted itself.. For about one year he was active in 
the employ of George W. Hain, a grocer of Birds- 
boro, then for the next decade was engaged princi- 
pally in farming. It was on January 3, 1879, that Mr. 
Krick became a resident of Reading, and his first 
affiliation was with Augustus Hassler, who was pro- 
prietor of the Washington Library Restaurant on 
Penn Street. Serving as a waiter for more than a 
year, Mr. Krick became identified with the Bissinger 
Cafe on February 22, 1880. This famous place was 
then under the immediate management of Captain 
Philip Bissinger, who for many years was its owner, 
and Mr. Krick remained with him for sixteen years, 
during the last four years of that period serving as 
superintendent of the restaurant. Mr. Krick became 
the owner of this interest, January 1, 1895, when it 
had attained great importance, with seating accom- 
modations for twelve hundred people and a daily 
average of eight hundred patrons. Mr. Krick also 
became widely known as a caterer, meeting the needs 
of the most select social circles in Reading and nearby 
cities on special occasions. In 1908 he disposed of 
this interest, and thenceforward until his death his 
attention was given to wholesale merchandising 
activities. 

A Republican by political affiliation, Mr. Krick 
always lent his influence to the support of any ad- 
vance movement of whatsoever nature, although never 
accepting political responsibility. Fraternally, he was 
affiliated with Teutonia Lodge, No. 367, Free and Ac- 


cepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, No. 42, Royal 


Arch Masons; Harrisburg Commandery, Knights 
Templar; and all the other Scottish Rite bodies of the 
Masonic Order, including the consistory. He was 
further identified with Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Krick was 
a member of Camp No. 61, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, which was the oldest camp of this order in 
Pennsylvania, and the only camp which did not 
suspend its activities by disbanding during the Civil 
War. He was further identified with the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; was a member of the Read- 
ing Board of Trade; a director of the Southwestern 
Electric Railway; and the Murphy-Parker Company, 
a Philadelphia firm of book-binders. Always deeply 
interested in the progress of journalism, he was a 
popular member of the Reading Press Club, and his 
religious affiliation was with the Second Reformed 
Church of South Sixth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Wellington B. Krick married, April 6, 1886, Emma 
S. Shepp, daughter of John and Elizabeth (Bern- 
hart) Shepp. Mrs. Krick’s father died in 1920, but 
her mother is still living and a resident of Reading. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Wellington B. Krick have been 
born the following children: 1. Ellenora, born January 
22, 1887, died November 17, 1894. 2. Estella Geneva, 
born September 1, 1889; she married Frederick L. 
Schaffer, son of the late Morris Schaffer, a prominent 
attorney of Reading; they reside in Saginaw, Mich- 
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igan, and are the parents of the following children: 
John Frederick, Robert Krick, and Barbara Anne 


_ Schaffer. 3. Philip Richard, born November 9, 1891, 


died November 16, 1894. 4. George P., born June 19, 
1898, died March 26, 1899. Mrs. Krick survives her 
husband, and has recently purchased a beautiful resi- 


dence on North Fourth Street, where she now resides 
(1924). 


JAMES McCARTY—In the greatly ramified iron 
and steel industry the name of James McCarty is 
still one to conjure with, his name being synonymous 
with the growth of that industry in the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. He was both an iron mas- 
ter and a master of iron, having been completely 
familiar with every phase of that diversified field of 
endeavor. Mr. McCarty came to Pennsylvania prior 
to. the Civil War, when the iron and steel industry 
was yet in its infancy, and for many years was a 
protagonist in the development and advance of new 
methods, which in time completely revolutionized the 
industry. His influence was so great and widespread 
that it cannot be determined; his progressive spirit 
and business prevision reacted to the good of the 
Commonwealth; and his many excellent qualities, his 
upright life, and his achievements assure his name 
of deserving perpetuity. 

James McCarty was born in Plattsburg, New York 
State, on March 12, 1818, a son of John and Ellen 
McCarty, and here, in the town of his nativity, was 
he reared and educated. During his twenty-seventh 
year, in 1845, he removed to Reading, Pennsylvania, 


to accept the position of general manager of the 


Leyfert, McManus Iron Works, and soon became a 
partner in the firm. His ability, efficiency, and in- 
dustry were qualities which were soon evident, and 
were eventually rewarded by election to an impor- 
tant executive office in the concern. Due in great 
measure to Mr. McCarty’s foresight and wisdom, 
the Leyfert, McManus Iron Works soon became one 
of the largest enterprises of its kind in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, comprising rolling mills, blast furnaces, 
tube works, etc. 

Mr. McCarty was an intimate friend of Gideon 
Welles, then Secretary of the Navy, and through him 
he received many government contracts to manufac- 
These cannon were 
tested under the supervision of United States army 
officers on the “old proving ground,” east of Flying 
Hill, and were found excellent in every respect in 
every instance. In addition to supplying the Union 
artillery with up-to-date cannon, Mr. McCarty also 
equipped, personally, an entire company of infantry. 

An interesting side-light on the character of this 
man of iron and action in the industrial world was 
his deep and underlying humanitarianism. He em- 
ployed in his iron works large forces of men, and 
his constant solicitude for their physical, moral, and 
financial welfare brought him the esteem and love of 
every workman. In order that his employees should 
receive every possible attention during sickness, he 
conceived and founded the Reading Dispensary, 
which, at a later date, with the aid of others, meta- 
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morphosed into the Reading Hospital. In philan- 
thropic and charitable work Mr. McCarty labored 
ceaselessly, but always without the slightest trace of 
ostentation. He was also a patron of the fine arts, 
one illuminating instance of this being the founding 
of the Reading Library, and it was due to his wise 
counsel and generous financial support that the 
library was able to survive the exigencies of its 
early struggles and to gather strength and impetus 
that have made it what it is today. The library’s 
original quarters were in the old Odd Fellows Hall, 
and Mr. McCarty lived to see it a success—tangible 
evidence of his interest and work. 

Politically, Mr. McCarty was a staunch Democrat. 
Fraternally, he limited his membership to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. His religious afhl- 
iation was given to the Roman Catholic Church. 

James McCarty was married, at Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, on December 12, 1844, to Rebecca 
Mac Veagh, a daughter of Major and Margaret 
(Lincoln) Mac Veagh, of Chester County, Pennsy]- 
vania. To James and Rebecca (Mac Veagh) Mc- 
Carty were born six children, as follows: 1. Mary 
Anna, who married Wayne Hayman, of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 2. Margaret Ellen, who married Richmond 
L. Jones, (see following biography). 3. Elizabeth 
Lincoln. 4. Lieutenant James Major, of the United 
States Army. 5. Rebecca Thomas. 6. Another daugh- 
ter, Rebecca (2) Thomas. 

Rebecca (Mac Veagh) McCarty died August 24, 
1908. James McCarty’s death occurred on April 28, 
1880, in Reading, Pennsylvania. His passing lost 
to his adopted city one of the early industrialists 
whose activities had contributed greatly to the com- 
munity’s growth and progress. Mr. McCarty ful- 
filled his destiny, and left this world a better place 
than he found it, for he was a kind and gentle hus- 
band and father, a progressive and honorable business 
man, a noted chemist and authority on iron mixing, 
a wise philanthropist, and an upright man and sin- 
cere citizen. 


RICHMOND LEGH JONES—Of distinguished 
presence, and possessing in unusual measure those 
high qualities of character and spirit which give a 
man genuine worth, Richmond Legh Jones, of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, stood among the most distin- 
guished figures of his day. He gave to the progress 
of the law, his chosen field of professional endeavor, 
the brilliant talents with which he was so lavishly 
endowed, and in his tireless efforts for the general 
good along this and other lines of advance, he did 
much for the progress of his day. His military 
record was that of the loyal and patriotic citizen, 
who risks his all for the sake of his country, and 
in every phase of his career he was an acknowledged 
and honored leader. 

The Jones family line traces back through several 
generations to Wales, where David Jones was a 
sturdy and worthy citizen of Merioneth. He came 
to America in 1721 and purchased extensive acreages 
of land in Caernarvon Township. He developed im- 
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portant iron ore mines in that section, which still 

are known by his name. 

Colonel Jonathan Jones, son of David Jones, was 
a leading figure in the Continental Army during 
the Revolutionary War. He was captain of the first 
regiment recruited in this State for that army, this 
unit having been formed in October, 1775, and he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the activities 
of that struggle. He bore an especially important 
part in the winter campaign which relieved the Army 
of Quebec, following the death of General Mont- 
gomery, and was active in many of the principal 
engagements of the Revolution. 

J. Glancy Jones, Mr. Jones’ father, was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of his day, and served as a mem- 
ber of Congress in the National Capitol during the 
years 1850-59, inclusive. His last term, as will 
readily be recognized, led up to a time of strong 
feeling between the North and South and a time 
when the country was looking forward to the pos- 
sibility of war, still hoping to avert it. He served 
on the Committee of Ways and Means during that 
last term, but resigned to accept more noteworthy 
honors, which, however, bore with them great weight 
of responsibility. This was the office of envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Austria. This crucial time, when relations with 
all foreign countries were on a basis, which was, to 
say the least, critical, required a man of remarkable 
ability. and tact. The appointment of Mr. Jones for 
this mission was a great compliment and his success- 
ful fulfillment of its duties was a keen appraisal of 
the man. J. Glancy Jones married—Rodman, daugh- 
ter of William Rodman, quartermaster of an im- 
portant brigade in the Continental Army and later a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Senate; also a 
member of the Twelfth Congress of the United 
States from the State of Pennsylvania. The Rodman 
family is one of the earliest and most distinguished 
of Colonial families in America. 

Richmond Legh Jones was born February 17, 1840, 
and his education was begun in the schools of Berks 
County. He later attended leading preparatory 
schools and colleges of America, then completed his 
education at the University of Heidelberg, in Ger- 
many. Before going to Europe, however, Mr. Jones 
spent considerable time in travel in South America, 
joining the expedition of the United States against 
Paraguay. In the course of his travels he visited 
points at the West Indies, including St. Thomas and 
the Barbadoes, also visited the principal cities of the 
Atlantic Coast of South America. He further pressed 
inland, sailing up the Parana River for a distance 
of 1,000 miles to Asuncion. He had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the capitulation of Lopez, the ultimate 
object of the expedition. Mr. Jones spent a consid- 
erable period in Europe aiter his graduation from 
Heidelberg University, then returned to the United 
States and read law under the preceptorship of his 
distinguished father. He was admitted to the bar 
of his native county, April 14, 1863, and in the course 
of a comparatively few years, was admitted also to 
all other courts of the State. 


READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


The natural ability and brilliant educational attain- 
ment of Mr. Jones gave him early success, and car- 
ried his name, when he was still a very young man, 
to a position of honor and distinction. From the 
beginning many corporate interests sought his ser- 
vices, and his able handling of their interests was 
universally admired and commended. Among those 
corporations which owe, in large measure, their pros- 
perity and growth to his astute services, may well 
be mentioned the Reading street railway system, 
the local gas and electric companies, and the United 
Power and Transportation Company, also the Inter- 
state Railways Company, which operated more than 
five hundred miles of street railways in this and 
nearby States. 

Mr. Jones did much for the general advance out- 
side of his professional capacity. In 1862, when the 
Confederate Army pressed toward the borders of 
Pennsylvania, he enlisted and participated in the 
battle of Antietam. The following year he was 
commissioned captain of a volunteer company from 
Pennsylvania, and his record of military service was 
worthy and even brilliant. He felt little interest in 
the honors or emoluments of public life, but in 1866 
was elected to the State Legislature, and afterwards 
two reélections evidenced the gratification of his 
party in his services. During his second term he 
was the nominee for his party and speaker. He was 
an able and convincing speaker, and his addresses 
on the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, during his legislative career, were 
under consideration, were widely influential. He had 
much to do with the legislative advance of the State 
through his appointment by the Bar Association of 
Pennsylvania as chairman of a committee to revise 
the corporation laws of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Jones was later appointed commissioner at Valley 
Forge by Governor Pennypacker and re-appointed to 
the same office by Governor Stuart. For the city of 
Reading he did much, being mainly influential in 
securing and recovering the tract of land at the foot 
of Penn’s Mount, which has been converted into a 
city park and is now known as Penn Common. The 
conveyances which had turned this property over to 
the city, nearly one hundred years before, had been 
lost until his successful search for them. He was 
long a president of the local public library, to which 
he was a lavish contributor, and in every phase of 
his life he upheld the loftiest ideals of citizenship. 
Mr. Jones was a member of the Colonial Society of 
Pennsylvania; the Sons of the Revolution; the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars; the Society of the War of 
1812; and the Grand Army of the Republic. He 

was long a member of Christ Church and vestryman 
of that church. 

Richmond Legh Jones married, on November 26, 
1870, Margaret Ellen McCarty, daughter of James 
McCarty (see preceding biography), one of Read- 
ing’s leading ironmasters. The mother, Rebecca 
(MacVeagh) McCarty, was a sister of Wayne and 
Franklin MacVeagh. Their only child was a daugh- 
ter, who became the wife of Nathaniel Ferguson, of 
Reading, and is now deceased. Mrs. Jones survives 
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her husband and daughter, and maintains the stately 
town house in Reading and the beautiful country 
place, “Merioneth,” in the suburbs of the city. 





DR. MILTON G. HOLLIS—-The pioneer of the 
present day is as significant in a certain measure to 
the progress of the nation as was his predecessor of 
early times who hewed a path through the forest and 
from the fallen logs built his humble home. In the 
work of Dr. Milton G. Hollis, of Reading, the 
pioneer spirit was always evident, and in his death. 
early in 1924, the peopie of this city suffered a loss 
which was sincerely felt by all. Dr. Hollis was a 
man of large natural ability, which was expressed 
in more than one realm of worthy endeavor, and to 
which the people of Reading have long given honor. 
Successful in his professional endeavors, he was 
equally prominent in business affairs, and as a manu- 
facturer of fine confectionery he carried forward the 
interests of which his elder brother, W. G. Hollis, 
was the founder. In various phases of both his 
professional and business activities, Dr. Hollis did 
work of outstanding significance, establishing and 
leading new methods and improved customs in these 
fields of activity. 

Dr. George C. Hollis, father of Dr. Milton G. 
Hollis, was a native of Greece, and died in Psara, 
in that country, where for many years he was an 
honored resident and a distinguished physician. He 
was the first doctor of medicine graduated from the 
Athens University, this institution having been found- 
ed shortly after the independence of Greece was 
consummated in 1830. Devoting his entire life to 
the practice of medicine and surgery, he became one 
of the famous physicians of Greece, and died in his 
native land. He was buried in Psara. The mother, 
Maria G. (Mikarov) Hollis, was also born in Greece, 
and after the death of her husband, came to Amer- 
ica with her daughter, and died in this country. She 
lies buried in the Charles Evans Cemetery, of 
Reading. 

Milton G. Hollis was born in Psara, Greece, and 
died in Reading, February 15, 1924. His education 
was received in his native land, and coming to Amer- 
ica as a young man, he established himself in Read- 
ing, in the practice of medicine. His genius in his 
chosen profession carried him to an outstanding 
position among the medical practitioners of this city, 
and while he, more or less, definitely practiced among 
his fellow countrymen who had settled here, he 
nevertheless gained the esteem and confidence of all 
and was universally recognized among his profes- 
sional cotemporaries as a man of large ability. 

His professional work, however, was not his only 
interest. In association with his brothers, W. G. 
and Thamos G. Hollis, he was interested for years 
in the manufacture of chocolate candy. This enter- 
prise, which has long been one of note in Reading, 
was founded by W. G. Hollis, who came to America 
in 1878. He landed in Charleston, South Carolina. 
There he first established himself in the manufac- 
ture of candy, but later removed to Alabama, then to 
Canada. The climate of the Dominion, however, was 


too rigorous for his health, and he recuperated in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
In 1874 Mr. Hollis established himself in Reading as 
a manufacturer of candy, and beginning on a very 
small scale he developed a largely important enter- 
prise. The interest was removed to Franklin Street 
in 1893, and the product of the plant has been dis- 
tributed in subsequent years in every part of the 
United States. The founder established the highest 
standard of product at a reasonable price, and this 
policy has been followed throughout the entire his- 
tory of the business. His brothers, Thamos G. and 
Milton G., early became interested in the progress of 
the plant, and following his death which occurred in 
1905, they continued the business. On January 18, 
1909, the plant burned to the ground with a total 
loss, but the brothers only made this misfortune a 
stepping stone to higher achievement and the present 
splendid modern building of four stories and basement 
is equipped in the most excellent and approved 
manner. 

The death of Dr. Hollis caused universal mourning 
in’ Reading, for in every circle he was esteemed and 
honored. His work, which was of the greatest sig- 
nificance to the community, was his tireless endeavor 
in the founding of St. Constantine Orthodox Greek 
Church and the erection of the fine church edifice 
where this parish worships. Here his funeral services 
were held, and great numbers of leading men of 
Reading and, indeed, of this county, gathered to do 
honor to his memory. A local newspaper said of 


this great assemblage in the issue of February 21, 
1924: 


St. Constantine’s, which Dr. Hollis was the prime fac- 
tor in organizing and establishing on a firm foundation, 
was packed to the doors with friends and associates, who 
sorrowfully paid this tribute of friendship and respect to 
their departed friend and leader. The services were con- 
ducted by local clergymen of the Greck Church, assisted 
by visiting priests of the church, among whom Dr. Hollis 
had many friends, and by whom he was highly esteemed. 

The services were conducted with great dignity, and 
with all the ceremonial solemnity of the Orthodox Greek 
church, and were very impressive. The casket was sur- 
rounded by huge masses of magnificent and beautiful 
floral tributes such as are rarely seen. The only secular 
organization with which Dr, Hollis was connected was the 
Reading Lodge of Elks, which turned out en masse to 
honor their lamented brother. 
* * * 


* * * * * * * * 


The funeral was one of the largest in recent years * 
* ¥* The impressive ritual of the Elks was observed 
in the services at the grave, and with this ceremonial the 
body of an exemplary citizen was placed in his last earth- 
ly resting place. 





JACOB HAAK HAIN—On the roll of worthy 
citizenship which Berks County delights to honor the 
name of Jacob Haak Hain holds a place which will 
be accorded him through coming generations, but not 
for greatness, not for military achievement, not for 
any lofty heights of attainment from which men call 
out to their fellows to bend the knee. Jacob H. 
Hain was a man of the people, but so sincere was 
his spirit, so admirable his tireless devotion to duty, 
so beautiful and lovable his character, that all who 
were familiar with his useful life gladly do homage 
to his memory. He gave himself unstintedly to the 
progress of his day, in his own humble, unassuming 
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way, doing the work that lay nearest. In doing that 
work greatly, he became truly great, for in his veins 
ran the blood of a nation celebrated for its valiant, 
fearless sons. 

The Hain family had its origin in The Netherlands, 
where for generations they lived in Delfts Haven, a 
small suburb of Rotterdam. One of the most distin- 
guished members of this family was Piet Pierterson 
Hein, who was born at Delfts Haven, November 27, 
1577, and died at sea, near Dunkerkerken, June 20, 
1629. Piet Pierterson Hein lived in Delfts Haven in 
1590 and was the oldest son of Piet Hein. Daring 
and adventuresome, he was considered wayward by 
his more conventional friends and even failed of the 
sympathy of his parents until distinguishing himself 
in helping to fight a fire started by lighting in his 
own neighborhood when he was made a hero. His 
father a fisherman, he early took to the sea, and 
before 1601 shipped on board a man-of-war as second 
mate. This was the “Samson,” commanded by Cap- 
tain Gorbrandt-Jansroom Seal. He soon found him- 
self merely a unit in a fleet of vessels which bore 
down upon the Spanish ship and completely van- 
quished its crew. With the fortunes of the sea and the 
havoc of storm, the captain of the “Samson” and 
other officers were lost and Piet Pierterson Hein 
became master of the ship. His rise to importance 
led to his later commission as vice-admiral of the 
“Gelderland,” which vessel was also distinguished in 
successful combat with the Spanish fleet, known as 
the “Silver Fleet,” on its return from a voyage to the 
West Indies heavily laden with silver and gold. Piet 
Pieterson Hein was killed in a battle off Dunkerker- 
ken. A monument was later (1870) erected to the 
honor of this stalwart and fearless man and a 
magnificent tomb marks the spot where his body lies 
in the church of the leaning tower at Delft. 

The pioneers of the Hain family in America settled 
in Schoharie, New York, about 1722 or 1723 and 
were members of a group comprising one hundred 
and fifty families who came from Holland to escape 
religious and political persecution. About 1729 cer- 
tain differences of opinion among these colonists in 
New York State led to various groups removing from 
that section and the Hain family with others came to 
Berks County, settling in the Tulpehocken Valley. 
Among these was the family of Hain, or as spelled 
in those early times, Hein, Hoen or Hean. They were 
deeply religious in spirit and it was only by great 
self-sacrifice and tireless endeavor that they succeeded 
in founding a church of the German Reformed creed. 
George Hean or Hain gave to the church organiza- 
tion the five acres of land (later increased to seven 
acres) whereon the church edifice was built and the 
cemetery established. This church property came to 
be known as Hain’s Church, although it was dedi- 
cated as St. John’s Church to the “service of the 
Tri-Une God.” George Hain was one of the pillars 
of the church throughout his entire lifetime, uphold- 
ing the early pastors in their work and giving lavishly 
of his time and means to the progress of the parish 
until his dea%s, which occurred in 1746. George Hain 
and his wife, Veronica, were the parents of a number 


of children, of whom the sons were: Peter, Adam, 
George, Frederick; and Heinrich or Henry, of further 
mention. 

Henry (Heinrich) Hain, son of George and Vero- 
nica Hain, became a worthy son of his honored father 
and carried forward not only the work of the church 
but various branches of industrial and community 
effort which contributed largely to the early growth 
and development of lower Heidelberg Township. He 
married, and his family numbered six children: Adam, 
who removed to Dauphin County; Frederick, Daniel, 
Otto, Joseph, and a daughter, who became the wife 
of a Mr. Locksley. 

Damiel Hain, son of Henry (Heinrich) Hain, was 
born in 1757 and died in 1824. He was cotempo- 
raneous with the struggle for American independence 
and bore a worthy part in that conflict, enlisting as 
a private in the 7th Company’ (Captain Patten’s 
Company), 4th Battalion, Lancaster County Militia. 
Forseeing the trend of the times, he became a mem- 
ber of this military organization and continued in its 
ranks until the close of hostilities with England. He 
was twice married, his first wife having been Hannah 
Marion Davies, who was born in 1760, and died in 
1824, the same year in which occurred the death of 
her husband. 

John Hain, son of Daniel and Hannah Marion 
(Davies) Hain, was born in 1779 and died in 1855. 
He married Magdalina Haak, and they were the 
parents of nine children: Jacob H., of further men- 
tion; William, Ellen, Hannah, Absalom, Mary, Daniel, 
Elizabeth, and Rebecca. 

Jacob Haak Hain, son of John and Magdalina 
(Haak) Hain, was born in 1822. He was a harness- 
maker by occupation and for many years conducted 
a successful business at No. 321 Fenn Street. A man 
of leadership and judgment in public affairs he never- 
theless declined honors of an official nature ordinarily 
although he served as clerk of the Quarter Sessions 
Court and worked faithfully for the success of the 
Democrat Party. He was a member of Salome 
Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; and one 
of the organizers, a deacon and elder of the Second 
Reformed Church of Reading. Too much cannot 
be said in commendation of the progressive spirit of 
such a man as Jacob Haak Hain. His work was 
eminently constructive in the community, for he gave 
to his every endeavor, both public and individual, the 
cordial support and steadfast loyalty which count for 
progress and are indeed vital elements in all com- 
munity attainment. He, like his honored forebears, 
was one of the foremost figures in the religious prog- 
ress of the community and his name is indeed fit- 
tingly honored by those who cherish his memory. 
A former history of Berks County said of him: 

He was a man who kept well abreast of the times, 
and was well posted on matters of public import, and 
was looked up to as an authority, his advice being often 


sought and carefully followed. His word was as good 
as his bond, and he had the unqualified esteem of all men. 


Jacob Haak Hain married, December 10, 1845, 
Mary Ann Goodhart, who was born in 1825, and they 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Clara 
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L., wife of George P. Zieber, and they had two 
children: Blanche; and Florence, wife of Clarence 
Fencil, their sons being: George P. and John N. 
2. Alice V., wife of Jonathan P. Mengel, their chil- 
dren being: Ralph H., married Deborah De Turk, 
and they have one son, Ralph (2); J. Hain; Mary A., 
deceased. 3. Sarah Agnes, of further mention; who 
became the wife of Henry M. Otto, whose sketch 
follows. 

Mrs. Sarah Agnes (Hain) Otto, the youngest mem- 
ber of this family, is one of the most noteworthy 
women of her day in many branches of community 
and social endeavor in Berks County. Inheriting 
those qualities of spiritual and moral excellence which 
made her long line of paternal antecedents men of 
significance, each to the progress of his own age and 
time, she has done much for the present day pros- 
perity and well being of Berks County. She is one 
of the most popular hostesses in this city and vicinity 
and wields her influence as a leader of social advance 
in those more serious realms which have vitally to 
do with the public weal. No benevolent or chari- 
table cause can bring its appeal to her without im- 
mediate and practical response and in her tireless 
endeavors for various organized bodies the whole 
community has felt and realized great good. She 
is one of the foremost workers in the Second Re- 
formed Church, is a member and officer of the Guild 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society. Her work for the 


- Humane Society has been of vital significance to the 


welfare of those creatures who look to human beings 
for protection and care, and in every phase of com- 
munity advance Mrs. Otto is a leader of progressive 
work. She is a woman of beautiful spirit and deeply 
devoted to the many interests which share her co- 
Operation and leadership, a woman thoroughly re- 
presentative of the best present day American citizen- 
ship. 





HENRY MUHLENBERG OTTO—It would be 
difficult to find in the annals of any city or Com- 
monwealth a name more worthy of commemoration 
and permanent honor than that of Otto, which has 
meant to Reading and to the State of Pennsylvania 
in several generations far more than ordinary service 
to humanity. The life of Henry Muhlenberg Otto, 
which closed a decade and a half ago, was broadly 
representative of worthy American citizenship and 
both as a business man and as a leader of benevol- 
ences and reforms he exemplified the spirit of the 
truly noble man. Living past the alloted span of 
three score years and ten and in every step of his 
progress to success considerate of others and bene- 
volent to all, Mr. Otto was beloved as well as re- 
spected and his life record adorns the annals of Berks 
County. 

Dr. Bodo Otto, Mr. Otto’s great-grandfather, has 
come down in history as “the most distinguished 
physician and surgeon at Reading from 1773 to 1787.” 
Born in Hanover, Germany, in 1709, he received a 
brilliant education in his native land both in the 
artsaand in medical science, and his coming to Amer- 
ica was a definite revolt against political and religious 


oppression. He landed at the port of Philadelphia 
November 10, 1755, and practiced medicine and sur- 
gery in that city until coming to Reading in the 
year above mentioned. When the Colonies took up 
arms against monarchial rule he cast in his lot with 
the Revolutionary forces and during the whole period 
of the War for Independence he served as surgeon 
general of the Continental Army. Thrice wedded 
and the father of five children, two of his sons, Bodo, 
and John Augustus, followed in his footsteps in 
their choice of a profession and all were worthy and 
respected residents of Reading. 

Dr. John Augustus Otto, son of the pioneer and 
Mr. Otto’s grandfather, was born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, in 1751, and was thus four years of age when 
the family came to America. Receiving his classical 
education in Philadelphia institutions, he studied 
medicine under the able preceptorship of his distin- 
guished father and practiced in Reading from 1773 
until his death in 1834. He also served in the 
Revolutionary War as a surgeon and during his life- 
time filled various public offices of importance. He 
married, in 1776, Catharine Hitner, whose father, 
George Hitner, was a prominent citizen of Marble 
Hall (now Montgomery) in Philadelphia County. 
John Augustus and Catharine (Hitner): Otto were 
the parents of seven children: Margaret, wife of 


Benjamin Whitman; Mary, wife of Gabriel Hiester, - 


a prominent local and State official; Sarah, wife of 
Jonathan Hiester, Esquire, an attorney at Reading; 
Elizabeth, wife of Hon. Henry M. Richards, of Read- 
ing; Maria, wife of Joseph Wood; Daniel Hitner, 
who married Sarah Whitman; and John Bodo, of 
further. mention. 

Dr. John Bodo Otto, youngest son of these parents, 
and Mr. Otto’s father, was born in Reading in 1785, 
and became a distinguished physician of his day. 
He was a graduate of Princeton College, class of 
1806, and the medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, class of 1808. He practiced med- 
icine in Reading throughout his active lifetime and 
his death in 1858 removed from the city one of the 
most honored and revered professional men in her 
history. He married Esther Green Witman, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. William Witman, of Reading, and a 
graduate of the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, a 
highly-educated woman and widely active in church 
work and charities. They were the parents of six 
children: John Augustus, who married Caroline 
Mohr; Bodo, who married (first) Annie Weimer, 
and (second) Emma Yundt; Emma, wife of Samuel 
A. Filbert; Henry Muhlenberg, of further mention; 
Maria, wife of Jacob Geise; and Matilda, wife of 
George W. Miller. The mother of these children 
died in 1880 at the age of eighty-four years. 

Henry Muhlenberg Otto was born in Reading, 
January 4, 1826, and died in the city of his birth 
April 12, 1909. His education was received in local 
private schools and Reading Academy and his first 
business experience was in an important store at 
Longswamp in this county, but after a little more 
than a year he returned to Reading. Employed at 
various mercantile interests, in 1845 Mr. Otto entered 
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the employ of his oldest brother, John A. Otto, who 
was then active in the manufacture of iron at 
Taylorsville in Schuylkill County. He continued as 
a resident of that community for a number of years, 
and by appointment of President James K. Polk he 
served as postmaster of Taylorsville (1845 to 1849). 
Returning to Reading in the latter year, Mr. Otto 
was engaged as a clerk for a short time then opened 
his own dry goods store between Third and Fourth 
streets on Penn Street. This interest continued suc- 
cessful until 1863, although in September, 1862, Mr. 
Otto enlisted for service in the Civil War. He was 
active in Company G, 2nd Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, during the period for which he 
enlisted, then upon receiving his honorable discharge 
returned to the interests of civilian life. Disposing 
of his store, he entered the lumber business in as- 
sociation with his oldest brother and other partners 
under the firm name of John A. Otto and Company. 
This partnership endured for three years, then Mr. 
Otto entered the wholesale lumber field after pur- 
chasing several thousand acres of standing hemlock 
timber in Elk County in this State. In his activities 
in this connection Mr. Otto was joined and supported 
by his son and son-in-law and did a largely pros- 
perous business, from which he retired in 1882. 
Spending some nine years in Baltimore, he returned 
to Reading in 1891, where he lived in quiet enjoyment 
of the fruits of prosperity until his death. 

Throughout his career Mr. Otto was noted for his 
fearlessness in advocating any movement or principle 
which bore upon the public welfare. In the late 
forties he did much for the temperance movement 
which then was sweeping the State and he was one 
of the organizers of Rural Fount Division, No. 310, 
Sons of Temperance, of Taylorsville. He bore a 
worthy part in political advance as well, supporting 
the Democratic Party, and when a resident of Wil- 
liamsport served as a member of the Select Council 
during one term. He was one of the organizers of 
the Commercial Trust Company of Reading and a 
director of that concern until his death. Fraternally 
Mr. Otto was affiliated with Emblematic Lodge, 
Free and Accepted Masons; and his religious con- 
nection was with Calvary Reformed Church, of which 
he was elder for seventeen years. 

Henry Muhlenberg Otto married (first), in 1850, 
Susan B. Goodhart, daughter of Jacob and Mary 
(Beidler) Goodhart, of Reading, and they were the 
parents of two children: John Bodo, who married 
(first) Lillie Ladd, and (second) Ida Pray; and 
Mary Irene, wife of Dr. John W. Lowe, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Otto married (second), in 1894, Sarah Agnes 
Hain, daughter of Jacob H. Hain, whose sketch 
precedes. 


RAY CALVIN KLOPP, M. D.—Largely success- 
ful in his special line of surgical advance, the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat, Dr. Ray Calvin Klopp, of 
Reading, is thoroughly representative of professional 
attainment in the present day, for his work has 
demonstrated his ability and in his breadth of use- 
fulness he is contributing in a large degree to the 


welfare and happiness of the people. Dr. Klopp is 
interested in various branches of human endeavor, 
and endorses all progressive work in whatsoever field. 
The Klopp family is one of distinction in Berks 
County, and originated near Bingen-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany, where a castle still stood in 1906, which 
was known as “Schlossklopp.” 

(1) Peter Klopp, an early representative of the 
family in America, was a member of the (Reformed) 
Tulpehocken Church (1735), then later identified him- 
self with a church at Ephrata, Lancaster County. He 
was associated in the early progress of religion and 
public affairs with such men as Conrad Weiser and 
other early pioneers, whose achievements have come 
down in history. In that early generation the name 
was spelled variously, Klopp, Klop, and Klopf. 

(II) Peter Klopp or Klop, son of Peter Klopp, was 
born November 22, 1719, died May 22, 1794. It 
is said that the inscription on his headstone is still 
discernable, at Hains Church. He married Werrina 
Becker, born January 24, 1718, died November 13, 
1792. 

(III) Peter Klopp, son of Peter and Werrina 
(Becker) Klopp, was born in Heidelberg Township, 
May 31, 1751, died in the place of his birth, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1835. In April, 1800, he paid £1800 in gold 
and silver for the farm near Klopp’s store, now in 
the possession of William D. Klopp, the original 
owner of this property having been Peter Knobb. 
Peter Klopp, married (first), Elizabeth Hain, and 
their four children were: Catherine; Elizabeth; John 
Peter; and a daughter who died in infancy. The son 
who is mentioned below was the only one to live to 
maturity. Peter Klopp married (second) Elizabeth 
Fidler, a descendent of Godfried Fidler, born April 
28, 1763, died January 10, 1835. They were the 
parents of fifteen children. 

(IV) John Peter Klopp, son of Peter and Elizabeth 
(Hain) Klopp, was born September 11, 1775, and 
spent his lifetime on the homestead farm, which he 
operated successiully. He died March 13, 1850. He 
married Mary Eva Ulrich, born May 20, 1768, died 
December 13, 1830. They were the parents of the 
following children: John Peter; Daniel, of whom 
further; and Catharine. 

(V) Daniel Klopp, son of John Peter and Mary 
Eva (Ulrich) Klopp, was a lifelong farmer and 
merchant of North Heidelberg Township. He mar- 
ried Margaret Leiss, daughter of Adam Leiss, and 
their ten children were: Rebecca; Henrietta; William 
L., of whom further; Amanda; Jonathan L.; Elenora; 
Sallie; Jane; Amelia; Caroline. 

(V1) William L. Klopp, son of Daniel and Margaret 
(Leiss) Klopp, was born in North Heidelberg Town- 
ship, June 15, 1831, and lived to an advanced age in 
his birthplace. He was long active in civic and 
community affairs, supporting the Republican Party, 
and was a prominent’ member of St. Thomas’ Re- 
formed Church of Bernville. He married (first), 
Isabella Brights, and they were the parents of eleven 
children: Morgan B.; Calvin Loyal, of whom further; 


_ Henry; Emma R.; Ida I.; Isabella and William, twins; 
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Margaret; Irwin D.; Edwin J.; and Sallie A. He 
married (second), Sarah Mosser, daughter of Ben- 
neville Mosser, and their only child, Elenora J., died 
at the age of twelve years. 

(VII) Calvin Loyal -Klopp, son of William L. and 
Isabella (Brights) Klopp, became a leading physician 
and surgeon of his day in Reading, handling an ex- 
tensive and widely important practice and serving 
as examining physician of the Provident Life & 
Trust Company. He was active until his death, 
October 4, 1904, and rose to a position of large 
prominence in the community. He married Ida ipk 
Baer, who still survives him, residing in Reading. 
They have a son, Ray Calvin, of whom further. 

- (VIII) Ray Calvin Klopp, son of Calvin Loyal 
and Ida D. (Baer) Klopp, was born in Stouchsburg, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, April 6, 1888. Receiy- 
ing his early education in the public schools of Read- 
ing, he was graduated from the grammar grades in 
1904, then was graduated the following year from 
Mercersburg Academy. Entering Keystone State 
Normal School at Kutztown, he was graduated in 
1907, then later took up his professional preparations 
at Hahnemann Medical College in Philadelphia, and 
was graduated from that institution in 1912, Then 
followed a year of post-graduate work at the same 
institution, which was completed in 1913, and from 
that date until the present (1924), he has been active 
in practice. Dr. Klopp is now senior surgeon on the 
eye, ear, nose and throat staff of the Reading Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, consultant ophthalmologist at the 
Home for Friendless Children in Reading, consultant 
ophthalmologist at Pottstown Homeopathic Hospital, 
and assistant roentgenologist at the Reading Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. His private practice has become one 
of the most important in the city, and in his large 
and outstanding success Dr. Klopp is recognized as a 
leading physician of his day. During the World War 
he served as a member of the Medical Advisory 
Board, with headquarters at Reading Hospital. Frater- 
nally he is affiliated with Lodge No. 115, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and he is a member 
of the Hahnemonian Medical Society of Berks County, 
of which he is secretary and treasurer, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Homeopathic Medical Society, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy, and the Eastern Tri- 
State Homeopathic Society. His religious affiliation 
is with the First Reformed Church, of Reading. 

Ray Calvin Klopp married, August 13, 1909, Sallie 
Mae Trexler, daughter of Oliver and Mary (Kistler) 
Trexler. Dr. and Mrs. Klopp are the parents of two 
children: Dorothy Trexler and Calvin Trexler. 





CLINTON GRUBER ADDAMS—In a line of 
activity of the most important significance to the 
people of today Clinton Gruber Addams has won 
marked success, and in his steady rise and ever wider 
usefulness his ability is well demonstrated. He is 
recognized over a wide section as a man of note- 
worthy attainments, and the motoring public has 
come to depend upon him for efficient service in the 


garage field and also for considerate, prompt and - 


invariably honest dealing in automobile sales. Mr. 
Addams is one of the progressive and outstanding 
men of his day in automobile circles and, being still 
a young man, the people are confident that his future 
will mean more and more to the realm of his choice 
as the years pass by. 

The Addams family is of English extraction, prob- 
ably from Leeds or vicinity, and always affiliated 
with the Church of England. Robert Addams, who 
was probably the first of this name in America, is 
believed to have come to Pennsylvania in 1681, when 
he purchased five hundred acres of land in Philadel- 
phia County from William Penn. He was the son 
of a prominent English squire of Ledwell, in Oxford- 
shire, England. The line of present interest descends 
through another son, and a nephew of Robert Ad- 
dams, William by name. 

William Addams located in Cocalico Township, in 
the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, very early in 
the eighteenth century, and in 1761 he was a leading 
figure in the mapping out of the village now known 
as the borough of Adamstown. William Addams 
married Ann Lane, of Philadelphia, and their five 


sons were: Isaac, of whom further; Abraham; 
Samuel; Richard; and William. They also had one 
daughter. Isaac and William Addams became. res- 


idents of Berks County, and William married Bar- 
bara Ruth, who survived him and later became the 
wife of his. brother Isaac. 

Isaac Addams was born in the present Adamstown 
in 1747, and died in Reading, in April, 1809, after 
a useful life as a farmer and large prominence as 
a leader of community interests. He also was, for 
many years, a well known and successful merchant 
of Reading, and in 1776 became captain of a com- 
pany of Light Infantry under Major Peter Grubb’s 
Battalion of Associators, of Lancaster County. Fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War he was active as com- 
nussioner of Berks County, from 1797 until 1800, and 
in 1804 and 1805 was a member of the State Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania from this county. His sons 
were: William, of whom further; Samuel; Isaac, 
of whom further; Peter; Abraham; and John. 

William Addams, eldest son of Isaac Addams, was 
born in Lancaster County, this State, March 9, 1777. 
He became a resident of Berks County when still a 
youth, settling on Cacoosing Creek, at the Addams 
Mill, where others of the family had previously 
settled. He won a lofty position in the esteem of the 
people and was characterized by his biographers as 
a man of “sterling integrity, good sense, and unos- 
tentatious sincerity of purpose.” Honored by his 
fellow-citizens with positions of trust, he served in 
1813 and 1814 as auditor of Berks County, and from 
the latter year until 1817, as county commissioner. 
In 1822 and 1824 he was a member of the State 
Legislature, and in 1839 he was made associate judge 
of Berks County, serving for three years. Mean- 
while, from 1825 until 1829, he was representative in 
the United States Congress from Berks County and 
twice served as’ presidential elector. For many years 


a member and captain of the Reading Troop of 
Cavalry, he did much for the progress of military 
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affairs in this State and this general section, his 
endeavor counting ultimately for the benefit of the 
Union Army in the Civil War, although his death 
occurred a few years previous to that struggle. He 
passed away March 31, 1858, at the age of eighty-one 
years. William Addams married (first) Eva Van 
Reed, and they were the parents of five children: 
1. Kittie, wife of Rufus Davenport. 2. Richard. 
3. Rebecca. 4. Josiah. 5. Amelia, wife of John H. 
Van Reed. He married (second) Catharine Huey 
Van Reed, widow of John Van Reed, and they were 
the parents of three children: 1. William. 2. John. 
3. Valeria, wife of John Knapp. 

Isaac (2) Addams, of the same generation as the 
eldest brother, William Addams, and third son of 
Isaac (1) Adams, was born in Adamstown in 1779, 
and died in the place of his birth in 1844. In early 
life he devoted his attention to farming, but later 
conducted a hotel in Leesport with large success, 
making his influence as a progressive citizen felt 
widely among the many travelers who stopped under 
his roof. He was a man of genuine worth and sin- 
cerity, honored by all with whom he came in contact, 
but possessing a nature foreign to leadership or pub- 
lic life, never accepted the honors of political or 
civil office, choosing to leave affairs of this nature to 
those whose tastes or inclinations led them in these 
directions, although a staunch Whig. Isaac (2) Ad- 
dams married Catharine Eckert, and of their seven 
children Sarah became the wife of Dr. Charles Zoller, 
and Anna became the wife of John Runkel. 

Isaac (3) Addams, son of Isaac (2) Adams, and 
the next in line, was born in-Adamstown, January 2, 
1801, and was only three years of age when his 
family settled on a farm on Cacoosing Creek. His 
father was prosperous, and a man of forward-looking 
spirit, and gave his son an excellent education in the 
pay schools of the county. Following the completion 
of his studies, the young man remained on the farm 
as his father’s aid and assistant. Upon attaining his 
majority, he established himself in an independent in- 
terest, still along agricultural lines, and continued 
active thus until nearly forty-nine years of age, when 
he retired. He removed to Reading in 1859 and es- 
tablished his home on Penn Street, later removing 
to North Fifth Street, where he died in 1876. A 
loyal Whig as was his father before him, Isaac (3) 
Addams was deeply interested in the militia of his 
native State and did much to promote its progress. 
He married Rebecca Haak, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (Krause) Haak, who was born in 1789, and 
died in 1866. They were the parents of four children: 
1. Henrietta C., who died October 15, 1908. 2. Rufus, 
of further mention. 3. Rebecca J., who died in 1899, 
4. Wellington I. 

Rufus Addams, second child and the eldest son of 
these parents, was born in Spring Township, near 
Early gaining 
agricultural experience with his father, he spent his 
entire lifetime in similar lines of endeavor, his in- 
terests extending throughout a considerable area in 
the lower part of Berks County. He lived in the 
substantial brick residence which was built in 1734 
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by Jacob Haak and which he himself remodeled in 
1892. He also added to this homestead a spacious 
addition, and built a large barn, 85 x 35 feet in ground 
dimensions, and of Swiss type. He further became 
possessed of a farm of one hundred and sixteen 
acres, located in Heidelberg Township, but retired 
from all activity about ten years prior to his decease, 
which occurred August 12, 1894. His name stands 
among the honored names of Berks County, for in 
all his career his activities were governed by a 
benevolent spirit, which made him universally beloved. 
Rufus Addams married Rebecca Van Reed, who was 
born May 30, 1830, and died May 2, 1900. She was 
a daughter of Charles and Margaret (Zacharias) 
Van Reed. Mr. and Mrs. Addams were the parents 
of four children: 1. John V. R. 2. Annie V. R., 
who died in 1909, at the age of fifty-five years. 3. 
Mary V. R., who died January 13, 1873, at the age 
of twenty-one years. 4. Charles Van Reed, of whom 
further. 

Charles Van Reed Addams, son of Rufus and 
Rebecca (Van Reed) Addams, and father of Clinton 
Gruber Addams, whose name entitles this review, 
was born in 1860, and followed in his father’s foot- 
steps as a sincere and worthy citizen, also as an 
agriculturist. He was considered a young man of 
the greatest prominence, his lofty ideals and brilliant 
mentality giving assurance of great future usefulness. 
He was cut down, however, in the flower of his young 
manhood, when only thirty-one years of age, and his 
passing was considered one of the saddest events of 
the time in his home community. It is beyond ques- 
tion that had he been spared to a longer career his 
life would have been a record of great and outstand- 
ing achievement. Charles Van Reed Addams mar- 
ried Annie Gruber, and they were the parents of two 
sons: Clinton Gruber, of further mention; and 
Charles D. The homestead farm was maintained for 
many years by John Van Reed Addams, and _ his 
sister, Annie Van Reed Addams, where Miss Ad- 
dams died at an advanced age. 

Clinton Gruber Addams, eldest son of Charles Van 
Reed and Annie (Gruber) Addams, was born in 
Spring Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, July 
22, 1887. Receiving his early education in the public 
schools of Penn Township, to which place the family 
removed in his childhood, he later attended Stoner’'s 
Business College and thereby gained a _ practical 
preparation for his career. Entering business affairs 
at an early age, owing to the sad death of his father 
when Mr. Addams was still a young lad, he was first 
employed in the Berkshire Knitting Mills, in the 
singeing department. Mr. Addams felt, however, 
that wider opportunities awaited him in other fields, 
and the popularity of the automobile as a vehicle for 
both pleasure and business suggested to him the pos- 
sibilities in this general realm. He engaged in the 
sale of automobiles in Mount Pleasant in this county, 
and from that time until the present has been active 
along sales and garage lines without interruption. 
He has now for some years been active in partner- 
ship with W. H. Ruth, as one of the owners of the 
Keystone Garage, which is now located at Nos. 120- 
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124 Cedar Street, Reading. The interest has been 
developed from small Proportions to its present large 
importance, and the fine building which it now 
occupies was leased in February, 1923. The firm 
maintains the most up-to-date and progressive: pol- 
icies, and employs only skilled assistants in their 
repair department. As a leader of this interest Mr. 
Addams stands among the foremost figures in auto- 
mobile affairs in Berks County today, and his use- 
fulness is ever-widening and reaching out into new 
avenues of advance. ; 

Mr. Addams is a Republican in his political affil- 
iations, but never a secker after the honors of office, 
his interests, as above outlined, fully commanding 
his time and energies. In the World War he served 
on many committees. He is fraternally affiliated 
with Williamson Lodge, No. 307, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, and the var- 
ious bodies of the Scottish Rite, up to and including 
the Consistory, in which he holds the thirty-second 
degree. He also is a member of Rajah Temple, An- 
cient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
Neversink Forest; Tall Cedars of Lebanon, the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows; Patriotic Order 
Sons of America; and the Sons of Veterans. For 
twelve years he was first lieutenant in the Sons of 
Veterans’ Reserve. He is also a member of the 
Orioles. Mr. Addams attends the Trinity Lutheran 
Church. . 

Clinton Gruber Addams married, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Anna M. Schaeffer, daughter of Philip 
Schaeffer, and they are the parents of one daughter: 
Margaret Elizabeth. The Addams family residence is 
at No. 227 North Eleventh Street, Reading. 





ERASTUS R. SCHOLL, M. D.—Recalling the 
usefulness and success of Dr, Erastus R. Scholl, for 
years a leading physician and surgeon of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the people of this city find inspiration 
for higher achievement, and the annals of this region 
are honored in recording his name. Dr. Scholl was 
singularly devoted to his work and successful in it. 
His idealistic nature made him a man to whom all 
looked up and in whom the people found a champion 
and friend. Public-spirited in an important degree, 
sparing himself never when the need of others called 
him, Dr. Scholl was cut down in the prime of life, 
and while his excellent qualities were admirably and 
universally recognized, it was without doubt. this 
unreserved giving of himself to his work that short- 
ened his life. No worthier name has ever been 
spoken in Reading, and in his loss the people and the 
profession were permanently bereaved. 

Erastus R. Scholl was born in Fleetwood, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, July 21, 1834, and was a son 
of Reuben Scholl, a leading general merchant of 
Fleetwood, where his lifetime was spent, and also 
a prominent member of the Lutheran Church of that 
community. 

Dr. Scholl gained his early education in the local 
schools, and as a young man taught for a con- 
siderable time, thereby largely financing his higher 
education. From early life his desire was to take up 


a professional career, and choosing medicine, he 
began his studies under Dr. Charles Keely, of Boy- 
ertown, who was later his father-in-law. He com- 
pleted his professional preparations, however, at the 
medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he was graduated in the class ot 
1856. Dr. Scholl began practice in Boyertown and 
there spent two years of noteworthy success. Then, 
however, he located in Reading, and was active in 
practice in this city until the Civil War broke out. 
He enlisted in the Union Army and served as sur- 
geon throughout the period of the war, his work for 
the cause of union and liberty comprising the faith- 
ful service of the highly skilled professional man for 
which, at that time, there was such bitter need. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the war, Dr. Scholl re- 
sumed his practice in Reading and for several years 
went forward as an allopathic practitioner, but he 
later adopted homeopathy. He continued this school 
of practice during the remaining years of his active 
lifetime and became one of the very successful and 
widely sought physicians and surgeons of his day. 

A service to the people, for which the name of 
Dr. Scholl deserves lasting honor, was his participa- 
tion in the founding of two of the leading hospitals 
of this city. He bore a part in the establishing of 
the Homeopathic Hospital, of Reading, and was a 
member of the staff of that institution for many 
years. He also assisted in founding the Reading 
Hospital, and during the early years of the history 
of both these institutions his efforts for their prog- 
ress and success were unceasing and constructive. 

Dr. Scholl held membership in the various medical 
societies of city, State and Nation, and as a member 
of one of the most important professions of modern 
times he was universally honored and esteemed. 
Fraternally he was affiliated with the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. He was a Republican in his political 
affiliations, but while active in every cause Or move- 
ment for the good of the people he never permitted 
his name to be brought forward in connection with 
any elective office in the public service. His relig- 
ious connection was with the Lutheran Church. 
Practically until his passing, Dr. Scholl was active 
in his profession, and he is still remembered by the 
older residents of Reading, who felt the deepest 
confidence in his ability and to whom his loss was 
a great bereavement. The memory of such a life 
cannot fail to inspire others to worthy effort and to 
emulation of his excellent qualities and unselfish 
service. It is fitting, indeed, that his name be placed 
on these permanent records of Berks County, for it 
is in the work of such pioneers of individual and 
organized effort that the civic body and the com- 
monwealth find their most substantial foundations. 

Dr. Scholl married, in Boyertown, Emma Keely, 
who was born in that community, and still survives 
her husband. Mrs. Scholl is a daughter of Dr. 
Charles and Mary Ann (Bucher) Keely, her father 
one of the ablest and best known of Reading’s early 
physicians, One daughter, Laura, also survives Dr. 


Scholl, and she resides with her mother at the family 
home at No. 517 Walnut Street, Reading. 


Mrs. 
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Scholl and her daughter are both members of the 
Lutheran Church. 





JOHN M. FRAME, whose offices are located at 
No. 526 Washington Street, Reading, Pennsylvania, is 
a noteworthy lawyer of today, and a.son of William 
J. and Elizabeth A. (Musser) Frame, his father a 
prominent business man of a generation ago. 

William J. Frame was born December 25, 1844. He 
was educated in Berks County public schools, and 
Lititz Academy, of Lancaster County. He served 
during the Civil War in the Union Army, enlisting 
June 18, 1863, in-Company C, Forty-second Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and receiving his 
honorable discharge at Camp Haak, in Reading. His 
military service interrupted his studies, which he 
completed following the war at the academy. Re- 
turning to Reading he was engaged as clerk in the 
coal office of his father until 1867, then purchased the 
business. Following the freshet of 1869, Mr. Frame 
engaged in the sale of flour and feed, continuing for 
some six years, then was with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Company until 1886. He then struck out 
independently in the leaf tobacco business and be- 
came an authority in that field as a member of the 
firm of Glazer, Frame & Company until the dissolu- 
tion of that concern in 1897. He was a staunch Re- 
publican in political affairs, and active in the public 
service. Fraternally he was a member of Chandler 
Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons; Reading 


Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; De Molay Command- | 


ery, Knights Templar; Harrisburg Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite; and Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

William J. Frame married Elizabeth A. Musser, a 
daughter of John and Cassiah (Miller) Musser, the 
father a grandson on maternal lines of Richard 
Adams, the founder of Adamstown, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. John Musser was the founder: of the 
Musser Lumber Company, an important Mississippi 
Valley concern, and the Miller line traces back to 
Sebastian Miller, of Revolutionary fame, a captain 
in Colonel Joseph Hiester’s regiment. 

John Musser Frame, son of William J. and Eliza- 
beth A. (Musser) Frame, was born at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, August 6, 1875. His education comprised 
the local public and high school course, the liberal 
arts course at Princeton University, from which he 
was graduated, cum laude, Bachelor of Arts, and he 
received his Bachelor’s degree in law from Harvard 
University, class of 1900. Practicing first in the office 
of Isaac Hiester, of Reading, Mr. Frame has now for 
many years been active in the courts of the County 
and State, and has won distinction in his chosen 
profession. Mr. Frame’s trial work is by no means 
the more important branch of his activity. He has 
become celebrated for his success in avoiding resort 
to legal processes, having gained an enviable reputa- 
tion for settling disputes by fair compromise out of 
court. Mr. Frame’s services are sought as counsellor 
rather than as advocate. Mr. Frame is identified 
with the business world as a director of the Inter- 


state Railways Company, the United Power and 
Transportation Company, and of numerous underly- 
ing public utility companies, subsidiaries of the afore- 
mentioned companies. He is also a director of the 
Berks County ‘Trust Company. He is a member of 
the board of trustees and treasurer of the Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a member of all 
Masonic bodies, including membership in the Supreme 
Council of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
thirty-third degree. Mr. Frame was formerly District 
Deputy Grand Master of the Seventh District of 
Pennsylvania, comprising Berks County, and is the 
editor of the chapter in this work on the history 
of the Masonic Order in Berks County. Among the 
social clubs in which he holds membership are the 
following: The Princeton Club of New York; the 
Princeton Club of Philadelphia; the University Club, 
the Wyomissing Club, and the Berkshire Country 
Club, all of Reading. 

Mr. Frame has always taken a keen interest in 
educational work. He was formerly a member of the 
Board of Education of the Reading School District, 
and also served for a number of years as a member of 
the Graduate Council of Princeton University. Mr. 
Frame, although no orator, is a forceful and enter- 
taining speaker whose services are in frequent de- 
mand on public occasions and for after-dinner 
addresses. 





JAMES H. RENNINGER—The long prominence 
of James H. Renninger in the business, fraternal and 
benevolent activities of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
has carried his name to outstanding importance in 
the history of this section of Pennsylvania, and as 
one of the broadly progressive and noteworthy fig- 
ures of his day, Mr. Renninger represents the high- 
est type of American citizenship. Business affairs 
have commanded his time from his early youth until 
within the past few years, and he is still interested 
in many branches of commercial and _ industrial 
advance. 

The Renninger family has been established in 
Pennsylvania for a number of generations, the family 
having settled first in Montgomery County early in 
the eighteenth century. The immigrant, Christian 
Renninger, left the Palatinate to come to America, 
crossing on the good ship “Norris” and arriving in 
Pennsylvania, May 15, 1732. Conrad Renninger 
came over on the good ship “Ann” with a large party 
of fellow-countrymen from Wirttemberg, Zweibruc- 
ken and Basle, reaching this section September 28, 
1749. Still another party of immigrants came over 
on the “Edinburgh,” reaching Pennsylvania on Au- 
gust 13, 1750. This vessel carried three hundred 
and fourteen passengers, and different nationalities 
were represented, although principally Germans, and 
among these were Hans George and Wendel Ren- 
ninger. It is thought that these two were father and 
son, but it is reasonably certain that Wendei Ren- 
ninger was the progenitor of the family which is 
now so widely represented in Montgomery, Lehigh 
and Berks counties. Something of the social stand- 
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ing of the family in’ former centuries in Germany 
may readily be deducted from the fact of the Chris- 
tian name, Wendel. It is a contraction of Wwence- 
slaus, a name chosen by German, Hungarian and 
Polish royalty for their children, and signifies “vic- 
tory of the people,” or “subduer of the people,” the 
derivation being from the Latin, vincs, to conquer, 
and the Greek, lass, the people. In the Bohemian, 
also, the corresponding name indicates high rank, 
being written Wenceslaw, the first syllable signifying 
a “chaplet” or “wreath of honor,” and the last being 
drawn from Slawa, praise of glory, thus the combined 
word carrying the meaning “crowned with glory.” 
Old records would indicate that the career of Wendel 
Renninger was one of devoted loyalty to all worthy 
purposes and endeavors, that his leadership among 
the people was most beneficent, and that he bore a 
most worthy part in the early development of the 
section. He settled in what has become known as 
Falckner’s Swamp, and so closely was this tract 
identified with the early prosperity of the Renninger 
family that a brief outline of its history is relevant 
to this record. 

Falckner’s Swamp is a very extensive district of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, first opened up 
by Daniel Falckner, an agent of the Frankfort Land 
Company. It was obtained from William Penn about 
1694, and comprised some 26,000 acres in what was 
then Philadelphia County. Far from being a swamp, 
the district is a rich grassland section and unusually 
well watered by running brooks. “Der Schwamm,” 
as the great meadow was called by the first German 
settlers, led to the corruption of the title as the 
swamp in subsequent generations by people un- 
familiar with the German language. Daniel Falckner 
was a Lutheran clergyman, and established the first 
church of his denomination at New Hanover, or 
Falckner’s Swamp. How much that early church 
meant to the Renninger family in its various genera- 
tions can never be estimated because there centered 
the social life of this section, in which the Renninger 
family bore a leading part. There in the churchyard 
are the graves of many who bore the Renninger 
name, and hundreds of this name are recorded in 
the church in the lists of births, confirmations and 
deaths, also the marriages of twenty-nine males of 
this name. This church was converted into a tem- 
porary hospital during the Revolutionary War, and 
soldiers wounded during the Brandywine campaign 
were brought there for first aid, while those too crit- 
ically injured to bear transportation to Reading were 
cared for in the church until able to be removed. 

The grave of Wendel Renninger, in this church- 
yard, is still discernible, his death having occurred 
in 1810, at the age of seventy-six years and one 
month. The grave next his bears the name of Beler 
Renninger, undoubtedly one of his children, born in 
the year 1777, died in 1804, at the age of twenty- 
seven years. Wendel Renninger, according to rec- 
ords of the church, was installed deacon March 30, 
1788, and his eldest son, Jacob Renninger, was elect- 
ed a deacon March 14, 1795. Wendel Renninger 


was the father of six sons, and of these, Jacob, the. _ 
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eldest, was the next in line, and was a farmer of 
Montgomery County, largely prominent in local 
affairs as well a very prosperous citizen. He was 
a Democrat in political faith and a leader of public 
thought. He married Fannie Hoover, and of their 
children, Josiah was the third child and the eldest 
son. 

Josiah Renninger succeeded his father in his mer- 
cantile interests in Gilbertsville, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, then later removed to New Berlin- 
ville, in Berks County, where he was active in lum- 
bering affairs. He died in New Berlinville, in 1853, 
when only thirty-four years of age, and his widow 
removed to Reading, the better to educate her chil- 
dren. She later, in 1862, became the wife of Rev. 
Daniel Wieand, an Evangelical clergyman, but no 
children were born to them. Josiah Renninger left 
four children: Percival; James H., of further men- 
tion; Emma, and Rose. 

James H. Renninger was born in New Berlinville, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, August 21, 1851, and 
was about ten years of age when he came to Reading. 
His education received the most careful consideration 
and attention, and following the public school course 
of this city he entered Freeland Seminary, now 
Ursinus College, at Collegeville, Pennsylvania, and 
there his preceptor was A. H. Fetterolf, later princi- 
pal of Girard College, of Philadelphia. In 1869 
Mr. Renninger’s business career was begun in the 
employ ofthe Stichter Hardware Store, in the capa- 
city of clerk. With the great changes in business 
conditions and affairs occasioned by the disastrous 
fire of 1872, Mr. Renninger’s affiliation with this 
concern was cancelled, and early in the following 
year he became identified with Lerch Brothers, with 
which firm he remained until 1882, then established 
an independent business, in partnership with J. H. 
Obold and H. McKnight, the firm name becoming 
J. H. Obold & Company. Mr. McKnight’s share 
was later purchased by the two other partners and 
the firm name continued the same, Mr. Renninger 
remaining in the organization until the spring of 
1903. His health became definitely broken, and he 
traveled for a considerable time in the West. Upon 
his return East and his resumption of business affairs, 
Mr. Renninger took up contracting activities in Boy- 
ertown, Pennsylvania. His participation in the devel- 
opment of this beautiful village has been one of the 
most commendable instances of civic endeavor in this 
part of Berks County. The erection of desirable 
residences of the better class engaged his attention 
in this connection, and many of the most charming 
homes of this community owe their existence to his 
clear vision of the future and his courage and energy 
in bringing that vision to pass. For his family home 
Mr. Renninger purchased the James Wallock prop- 
erty, one of the most attractive sandstone residences 
in this vicinity. Mr. Renninger has continued since 
more or less active in’ development work of various 
kinds, and his name has attained the broadest signi- 
ficance to the people of Boyertown, also since his 
residence in Shillington, Pennsylvania, his influence 
has been locally felt to a marked degree in advance 
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along similar lines, although he has permitted himself 
more leisure and delegated his affairs to the hands 
of other executives in some measure. He is affl- 
iated with other branches of business activity as sec- 
retary, treasurer and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Masonic Temple, and Building Trust 
Company from 1900 to 1912, as master of the lodge, 
he dedicated the temple in 1905. 

Fraternally, Mr. Renninger is identified with St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 435, Free and Accepted Masons; 


Excelsior Chapter, No. 237, Royal Arch Masons; _ 


Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights Templar; 
Philadelphia Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, in which he holds the thirty-second degree; 
is a charter member of the Reading Lodge of Per- 
fection, of which he personally received the charter 
from James Isaac Buchanan, district deputy of the 
State of Pennsylvania; and is also a member of Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is a member of the Memorial Church of 
the Holy Cross and serves in an official capacity. 
James H. Renninger married, in 1872, Catherine 
Williams, daughter of John B. Williams, and they 
are the parents of six children: Clarence; Marion; 
Estelle, wife of Walter S. Painter, an important fig- 
ure in railroad circles; Paul, a leading business exec- 
utive of Reading; Catherine; and James H., Jr. 


HON. ERNEST BECHTEL POSEY—The key- 
note of the Hon. Ernest Bechtel Posey’s career is 
usefulness. His work has carried him into different 
realms of business endeavor, but in each he has 
demonstrated the broad practical ability of the natural 
executive, whose endeavors are bent without reserve 
toward the welfare of the people and the progress of 
the community. As a progressive citizen of Read- 
ing he is universally esteemed in this city, and as 
representative to the State Legislature from Read- 
ing, he has been recognized throughout the Common- 
wealth as a man of even wider abilities, and his work 
in the legislative body has given his name large 
prominence. Mr. Posey is a son of Harrison and 
Amy A. (Quimby) Posey. Harrison Posey for many 
years has been foreman of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment, operated by the subject of this review; and 
for two terms a member of the City Council. 

Ernest Bechtel Posey was born in Reading, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1885. Receiving his education in the local 
public schools, he began his career as bookkeeper in 
the employ of the Reading Stove Works. After sev- 
eral years in this connection Mr. Posey identified him- 
self with the Bell Telephone Company, of Reading, 
in the capacity of cashier, after which he became 
interested in his present activities in the street clean- 
ing department of the city of Reading. The im- 
portance of this branch of municipal activity to the 
civic body is evident to all, but to Mr. Posey the 
Possibilities for greater and more efficient service to 
the people appealed at once as a duty and as a busi- 
ness opportunity. He took over the work of cleaning 
the city streets on contract, and providing himself 
with the most modern equipment of every kind, he 
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gathered about him an organization of efficient and 
conscientious assistants. This work in his hands 
has been reduced to a science, or it’ might more 
fittingly be said- that he has elevated the work to a 
science. The results he has achieved are most grati- 
fying to every resident of the city, and in the present 
eminently satisfactory conditions and appearance of 
the streets of Reading the ability and progressive at- 
titude of this able executive are clearly evident. 

A Republican by political affiliation, always a work- 
er in the party and early recognized as a possible 
leader, Mr. Posey has at various times served on 
committees or filled minor responsibilities, then was 
elected to the Pennsylvania State Legislature, serv- 
ing in 1921. His record during this first term was 
so gratifying to the people that his reélection re- 
turned him to the same body in 1923, and he is again 
a candidate for reélection. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and fraternally is identified 
with Isaac Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Reading Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite; Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Lodge No. LUBE 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; Lodge No. 
155, Loyal Order of Moose; Nest No. 2, Fraternal 
Order of Orioles; and he is further a member of the 
Wyomissing, the Kiwanis, the Reading Country, the 
Berks County Rod and Gun, and the Reading Auto- 
mobile clubs, also the Mountain Spring Association, 
the Mt. Penn Association, No. 51; and he is an associ- 
ate member of the Boy Scouts of America. His 
religious afhliation is with Christ Church, of Read- 
ing. 

Mr. Posey married, October 7, 1902, at Reading, 
Anna B. Gottschall, daughter of John S. and Emma 
Gottschall. Mr. and Mrs. Posey are the parents of 
five children: Harold Arnold, Miriam Leone, Ernest 
B., Grace Larue, and Mildred Lenore. The family 


residence is at No. 846 North Tenth Street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 





STANLEY WARREN LAUBACH—The realm 
in which Stanley Warren Laubach is a noteworthy 
figure has closely to do with the progress and hap- 
piness of the American home, and in the constructive 
attention and the tireless effort which he is giving 
to the progress of his work the people are receiving 
direct benefit. Mr. Laubach has enjoyed wide and 
valuable experience, and his natural taste and ability 
for organization and direction forms an important 
factor in his success. As a citizen he is at all times 
prepared to meet his responsibilities, and among his 
many friends he is sincerely esteemed for his worth 
and progressive spirit. 

The Laubach family was one of importance in Ger- 
many, but has for many years been identified with 
American advance. The first account of this family 
in America records the sailing of Christian, Reinhart 
and Marguerite Laubach from Rotterdam, on the 
sailing vessel “Queen Elizabeth,” Alexander Hope, 
master. They came from the Palatinate in Germany 
and landed at Philadelphia September 16, 1738, 
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Reinhart Laubach established the family in) Lower 
Saucon Township, Northampton County, Pennsyl- 
vania, shortly following his coming to this side of 
the Atlantic, and the line of present interest is 
descended from this pioneer. Reinhart Laubach died 
in 1818, when eighty-four years of age, and was 
buried in Zion’s Union Church Cemetery, not. fat 
from Kreidersville, Pennsylvania. He was the father 
of two sons and three daughters. 

Peter (1) Laubach, the elder son of the pioneer, 
removed from Lower Saucon Township prior to 1755, 
making his home thenceforward near Kreidersville. 
The country was then infested with Indians, not 
always friendly, but he maintained pleasant relations 
with them and suffered no depredations or harm. 

Adam Laubach, second son of Peter (1) Laubach, 
and grandson of the pioneer, Reinhart Laubach, 
purchased the homestead at Kreidersville and con- 
ducted the farm until his death in 1847, also working 
steadily every day in his blacksmith shop. He is 
thus recorded as a man of great energy and physical 
endurance, while his sturdy spirit and admirable 
character completed a personality of rare worth. 
He married Margaret Newhard, of Lehigh County, 
in 1788. His elder brother, Peter (2) Laubach, mar- 
ried Miss Stedler, and eventually died in Columbia 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1860. The children of 
Adam and Margaret (Newhard) Laubach were: 
Peter (3), of further mention; Susanna, born in 
April, 1791, died in August, 1826; Ely, born in 1793; 
Polly, born in 1795; Adam, born in 1797; Catherine, 
born in 1799; Rebecca, born in 1801; Lydia, born in 
1803; John, born in 1805; William, born in 1808; 
and Joseph, born in 1810. 

Peter (3) Laubach, the eldest son of Adam and 
Margaret (Newhard) Laubach, was born in 1789, 
and died in 1857. He became very wealthy for his 
time and was widely famed for his great benevolence. 
His business ability was rare indeed, and whatever 
project he undertook he carried to largely successful 
consummation. He became known as one of the most 
important real estate operators of Northampton Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and it was said that his name was 
“a synonym for wealth.” He was eqtally well known 
for his philanthropy, and the record of his beautiful 
and estimable career was one which adorns the annals 
of this State. Peter (3) Laubach married Elizabeth 
Neligh, and they were the parents of seven sons: 
John; Samuel; Reuben; Peter; Adam; Joseph; and 
Thomas, of further mention. 

Thomas Laubach, the youngest of these sons, was 
born in the old homestead at Northampton County, 
in Allen Township, then known as Laubach’s Post 
Office, December 13, 1830. He was a man of the 
highest moral character, but did not unite with relig- 
ious advance until late in life. He joined the Re- 
formed Church, of which “Father” Becker was then 
pastor. His death occurred March 30, 1909, after a 
long and eminently useful life, at the age of seventy- 
eight years, and he was buried in the Howertown 
Cemetery. Thomas Laubach married Amanda Bleim, 
daughter of David Bleim, an esteemed farmer of 
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Allen Township, in 1856, and for well over half a 
century they shared a happy and devoted life. They 
were the parents of five children: Clinton David, 
of whom further; James F.; Jane L.; Mary L. Ellen, 
deceased; and Mary M. Mrs. Laubach still survives 
her husband, at an advanced age, and three of her 
children also survive: James F.; Jane L., wife of 
Alfred P. Spangler; and Mary M., wife of Henry O. 
Smith. 

Clinton David Laubach, eldest son of Thomas and 
Amanda (Bleim) Laubach, was born at Ormrod, 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, May 23, 1860, and died 
September 6, 1911, of apoplexy. He was a man of 
simple tastes, home-loving, and possessing the lofty 
integrity of the honorable and upright man and cit- 
izen. He was a member of the Town Council of 
Bethlehem for several years, the family having re- 
moved to this community from Weaversville in the 
year 1883. He was a merchant, as were his an- 
cestors, an authority on china and glassware and 
house-furnishings. Following his death it was said 
of him in a cotemporary church periodical: 


He was esteemed as a conscientious citizen of the com- 
munity. He was a plain, unassuming man, but in char- 
acter was of the sturdy integrity which makes for 
strength. Like the Pilgrim fathers, the Pennsylvania 
Germans had Puritan blood; their fathers from the 
Palatinate had been persecuted for faith’s sake, and to 
them faith was not a mere vision or spoken creed, but a 
life which they lived, and while others were swayed to 
and fro they stood firm, the strength of the church and 
the State. 

Clinton David Laubach married Almeta Wan- 
amaker, of Kreidersville, Pennsylvania, March 16, 
1882. Her death occurred October 26, 1911, only a 
few weeks after her husband passed away, in the 
forty-eighth year of her age. They were the parents 
of two sons: Stanley Warren, of whom further; and 
Donald W., of Philadelphia; and two daughters: 
Edith N., wife of Joseph Hasbrouck, of Reading; 
and Verna N., widow of professor Edwin McHose, 
of Schuylkill College, who died during the influenza 
epidemic in 1918. 

Stanley Warren Laubach was born at Weaversville, 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, January 4, 1883. 
Receiving his early education in the public schools 
of Bethlehem, he was graduated from the Bethlehem 
High School in the class of 1900. At once entering 
the business world, he was first employed by L. 
Semmel & Son, of Bethlehem, in the capacity of 
clerk. Coming to Reading in 1901, he became iden- 
tified with C. K. Whitner & Company, in the capacity 
of window-dresser, in which connection he was active 
for about four years. He then went to the great 
establishment of John Wanamaker, in New York, 
in a similar capacity, also acting as interior decorator, 
and continued thus for three years. Next going on 
the road as a salesman, Mr. Laubach represented 
W. T. Smith & Son, of Philadelphia, who conducted 
a carpet and unholstery mill, also acting as manager 
and salesman in their New York office. Devoting 


about four years to this work, he returned to Reading 
in 1912 and opened the third floor departments of 
the C. K. Whitner Company, which concern had 
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just completed the extensive alteration and expansion 
which made them one of the largest and most im- 
portant department stores of Reading. These third 
floor departments include home decorations, furnish- 
ings, antique furniture, paintings, etc., and Mr. Lau- 
bach still serves as manager of these interests of 
the company and as buyer. His wide experience, 
added to his large natural efficiency, form a remark- 
able equipment for his work in this connection, and 
he is considered one of the broadly noteworthy and 
eminently progressive men of the day in commercial 
and art circles in Reading. He has always been 
musically inclined, and is the baritone soloist of St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church. 

A Republican in his political affiliations, also In- 
dependent in his leanings, Mr. Laubach stands for 
good government and public righteousness and bears 
a worthy part in every progressive endeavor. He 
volunteered for service in the World War in 1917, 
but was not accepted for military activity. He was, 
however, appointed secretary of Draft Board No. 2, 
of Reading, and was also assigned to responsible 
work in the Department of Justice. Fraternally, Mr. 
Laubach is affliated with the Knights of Columbus. 
He is a member of the Berks County Historical 
Society; the Upholstery Association of America; the 
Carpet Club of America and New York; the Kiwanis 
Club; the Blue Mountain Eagle Climbing Club; and 
the Cedar Top Fishing Club. Mr. Laubach’s parti- 
cipation in Reading’s Hundred-Seventy-Five Anniver- 
sary was responsible for the Kiwanis Club float, and 
at the pageant he impersonated George F. Barr. 

Stanley Warren Laubach married, on July 9, 1910, 
at the Church-of-Our-Lady-of-Victory, in New York 
City, Elisabeth Marie Ewen, born in New York City, 
daughter of Nicholas (born in Germany) and Cath- 
erine Ewen (a native of Belgium) who came to 
America soon ofter their marriage her father long 
a prominent real estate operator, who retired some 
years before his death, which occurred in New 
York City in 1912. He was a veteran of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Stanley Warren and Elisabeth Marie 
(Ewen) Laubach are the parents of two children: 
C. David, born May 6, 1912, in Reading; and Cath- 
erine Ewen, born January 1, 1914. 

Mr. Laubach’s inclination for outdoor life, his ap- 
petite for things historical, and his love for antiquity, 
is best expressed by a visit to his home. The “old 
Peifer Farm House,” built in 1804, located in what 
is now called West Wyomissing. This house has 
been restored, and modernized, though the old stair- 
case, corner closets, fireplaces, and hand carved 
mantels, all remain intact, typifying the truly Colonial 
days of homebuilding. Mr. Laubach’s opportunities 
for the collection of antiques is shown in the fur- 
nishings of his home. He has often given lectures 
on interior decoration to Women’s clubs, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, high schools, etc. 

The literary efforts of Mr. Laubach, because of his 
retiring nature, have been confined to his own library, 
but to speak to him of his home will probably bring 
the original verses which can best explain the man, 
and are given herewith: 


The Ideal of our Dreams 


Ah! You wonder how we found this place? 
Where so many doors were locked— 

Out of each of which there seemed a face 
Passing a twisted smile and mocked? 

Well, around our adopted County of Berks, 
On Sundays as we were prone to ride 

In our auto straining eyes to sce 

Our future home to possess with pride.— 


There were many heartaches trying good wife and I, 
Our craving to satisfy; 

Little dreaming our good fortune would be, 

To find it bye and bye. 

We dreampt of a house built of stone, 

Essential to us that it stand alone, 

With flowers to grow and garden to cheer, 

In it, we hoping to succeed, year by year. 


Our hopes to cherish, laboring long, 
Sending us upwards and on—There, 
Before us stood, ready for the strife 

Our home to be a part of our life. 

It seemed to speak! I heard it say— 
‘*Well done, continue and you will stay, 
The children’s pleasures to behold 

Until time shall call thee, to another fold.’’ 


And to thee also, whosoe’er thou art 

Fear not in a world like this— 

As one by one thy hopes impart 

Your home will be, naught but bliss: 

If as a father, your arm embraces 

Son and daughter with lovely faces, 

With joyful glee and happiness stand 

Beckoning mother to lead, with guiding hand,— 


Into the house of long ago, 

House of many joys and woe, 

That have been and shall be no more 

Of those departed in days of yore. 

Come back! Ye whose earthly toil is ended 
With all thy treasures this house attended 
Which seemed to darken and decay, 

When our Master called, and you went away. 


You will see we've toiled hard, early and late, 
This old house to reinstate—and 

The flowerbeds neglected are now in bloom, 

But of course for improvement still plenty of room. 
Many happy thoughts come crowding 

Our friends’ joyful notes to meet, 

A way to make life worth living, 

And to make living even more sweet. 





GEORGE SHERMAN GAUL—As president of 
the Sunset Hall Company, Incorporated, and as man- 
ager of the spacious and luxurious summer hotel so 
widely known by that name, George Sherman Gaul, 
of Wernersville, holds a position of National, and 
even International, importance. From great distances 
guests come to this beautiful spot, and no place of 
summer rest and relaxation is more captivating. As 
the presiding genius of this home-like hotel, Mr. 
Gaul has countless friends and has made his influence 
widely felt for good. He is a member of a family 
noted for three generations in America, his own chil- 
dren now also taking useful and honored positions 
in society. 

(1) George Gaul, grandfather of George S. Gaul, 
was active as a farmer in Cumru Township, and was 
a progressive figure in his day. He married Catharine 
Potteiger, and tkeir children were: Henry; Aaron, 
married Magdalena Ruth, daughter of Francis Ruth; 
John, of whom further; Mary, wife of Edward Med- 
lar; and Catharine, wife of Gabriel Dundore. 

(II) John Gaul, third child and third son of George 


‘ and Catharine (Potteiger) Gaul, was reared in Spring 
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Township, and became a prosperous farmer of Lower 
Heidelberg, but his early death removed from the 
community a man of genuine worth. He married 
Catharine Sherman, a member of another noted fam- 
ily of this section, and daughter of Isaac Sherman. 
Their children were: George Sherman, of whom fut- 
ther; and Sallie, who became the wife of Charles F. 
Lamm, son of Joshua Lamm. 


(III) George Sherman Gaul, son of John and Cath- 
arine (Sherman) Gaul, was born in Lower Heidel- 
berg, December 5, 1859. Only five years old when 
his father died, he was cared for by relatives until 
' twelve years of age, his school attendance continuing 
until this time, although his spare hours were spent 
in assisting about the farm. The German language 
being used exclusively in the region where he was 
reared even in the schools, and appreciating the need 
of familiarity with English, he early went to Cum- 
berland County, where he secured a position on a 
farm. He was able to arrange for his livelihood by 
caring for live stock while he attended advanced 
schools, and thus returned to his native county at 
the age of eighteen years with an excellent foundation 
for success. He added to this early preparation a 
course in the Krumbine Academy, of Womelsdorf, 
also with the Oley Academy, in Friedensburg. Mr. 
Gaul’s first experience after the completion of his 
education was the teaching of a public school in 
Lower Heidelberg, but after only one term in the 
reaim of the educator he entered the employ of 
Deppen & Wenrich, of Wernersville. Hé remained 
with that concern for five years, then when Dr. Dep- 
pen became postmaster, Mr. Gaul served as his as- 
sistant from 1885 until 1889. He also, during this 
period, was in charge of Dr. Deppen’s hotel, the 
Lebanon Valley House, and through his large ability 
and outstanding success in this work he was placed 
in charge of the Grand View Sanatorium, one of the 
important and long-established health resorts of this 
section. 

In the year 1911 Mr. Gaul became identified with 
the present interest, which is strictly a hotel catering 
to the summer guests of this region, and in no way 
whatsoever a sanitarium. The great buildings of 
dignified architecture and spacious interior stand on 
a splendid eminence about seven hundred feet above 
the valley floor, and one thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. By many its location is considered the 
most beautiful and advantageous on South Mountain, 
and the wide sweep of surrounding country forms a 
wonderful prospect from any part of the buildings. 
It is a very popular summer resort among the suc- 
cessful business men of Reading and Philadelphia, 
for it is so entirely accessible from the commuting 
standpoint. Many guests are also received from New 
York City, only four hours distant by rail. The 
buildings are of stone, and have the great advantage 
of being fireproof, while every convenience and com- 
fort is provided for the guests. The grounds reveal 
the dual charm of intelligent and tasteful landscape 
work and the marvelous wild beauty of nature. 
Health and sanitation are regarded as of the utmost 
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importance, and the water supply, as well as the | 


entire food supply, is above reproach. Tennis and 
other sports are available, also motoring, the hotel 
furnishing cars when desired or private cars being 
cared for in the hotel garage. A very pleasing feature 
is comprised in the regular Sunday evening song 
service, conducted by clergymen, either guests or 
ministers from local or nearby churches. This is 
always strictly non-sectarian, and the best musicians 
and vocalists are secured for these Sunday night ser- 
vices of song. Sunset Hall has become so popular 
in recent years among its summer guests that many 
return for a stay of greater or less length in the 
winter season, when the usual winter sports are in 
their height. No trouble is too great or no expense 
too exacting for Mr. Gaul and his associates in the 
concern if thereby the dignity, beauty and charm of 
this lovely summer home among the hills can be 
enhanced. Mr. Gaul has few other interests but lends 
his influence and endorsement to every worthy or 
progressive effort of a community nature. 

George Sherman Gaul married (first) Gertrude 
Catherine Deppen, daughter of Dr. James W. Deppen, 
the distinguished head for many years of the Grand 
View Sanatarium. Mrs. Gaul died, leaving three 
daughters: Laura May, wife of Earl O. Enrich; 
Mayme Catharine; wife of Percy O. Heim, of the 
Sunbury Hardware Company, Sunbury, Pennsylvania; 
and Beulah Estella, deceased. Two children of this 
marriage died in infancy. Mr. Gaul married (second) 
Sallie Schaeffer, daughter of John Schaeffer, of Lower 
Heidelberg. 


CHARLES RAYMOND HEIZMANN — The 
founding and development of the Penn Hardware 
Company are due to Charles Raymond Heizmann, 
late of Reading. Other associates supported Mr. 
Heizmann in his efforts from an early period of his 
career, but the responsibility of leadership was in 
his hands almost until his death, which occurred 
May 29, 1923, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
The great plant which he brought to a high point 
of efficiency and to leading rank in its field in Amer- 
ica is now in the hands of his sons and other mem- 
bers of the Heizman family, but the distinguished 
name which stood for progress and lofty integrity 
during the long years of sustained effort and steady 
development now inspires the present leaders of the 
enterprise to ever loftier ideals and ever higher 
achievement. To the city of Reading this great bus- 
iness has long meant much of prosperity and civic 
benefit and it is a monument of dignity and signif- 
icance to the Heizmann name. 

The Heizmann family was one of large distinction 
in Germany, whence it originated. The name has 
been one of note in that country since 955, when a 
soldier was knighted by King Otto. This honor was 
conferred upon him for great service to the Empire 
in the battle of Lechfeld, a struggle between Germany 
and Hungary. The significance of the name is “great 
valor” and this name was bestowed upon the soldier 
at the same time the castle and lands of Schadeck 
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were presented to him. In later years many descen- 
dents of this early noble were followers of Peter the 
Hermit, who at the end of the eleventh century in- 
stituted the first Crusade, who marched to Palestine 
and rescued the Holy Sepulcher from strange hands. 
The motto Deus vulf meaning “God wills it,” which 
was the cry of the Crusaders, has down through the 
centuries inspired the men of this family to high 
achievement in any realm in which they found op- 
portunity of usefulness. In the reign of Kaiser Al- 
bercht I a Heizmann was hofmarschall to the Em- 
peror while Archbishop Heizmann; of Mayence, was 
a distinguished figure in the religious life of his day 
and another member of the family served as Stadt 
Syndicus of Cologne. With the troublous times of 
the Thirty Years’ War the family, which was deeply 


loyal to the Empire, found refuge in the Black Forest... 


In direct descent from these ancient and distin- 
guished men, Charles Lawrence Heizmann was born 
in Lenzkirch, Baden, Germany, August 6, 1802. Ed- 
ucated in Switzerland at the celebrated schools of 
Neufchatel, he came to America as a man in his 
prime, setting sail on the good ship “Marcus” from 
Rotterdam, March 12, 1832. His purpose was only 
a matter of business and the vessel touched at the 
Azores and reached New York harbor on June 13th. 
An epidemic of cholera was at its height in New 
York City and the ship discharged its passengers 
at Sag Harbor, Long Island, on July 12th. Mr. 
Heizmann’s business was in New York Gjty and this 
delay in securing appointments led him to look about 
the country in other sections. He went to Phila- 
delphia and made various trips in the East, during 
which he became profoundly impressed with the 
opportunities of the country, the form of government 
in force and the general attitude and aspect of the 
people. Highly-educated and a famous musician and 
linguist, he was a master of English, French and 
Italian, thus was splendidly equipped for a successful 
career in this country. He never returned to his 
native Germany but established’ an enterprise as an 
importer and dealer in many kinds of musical in- 
struments and in fact all the needs of the musician, 
professional or amateur. Settling in Reading and 
opening his establishment here, he took a deep inter- 
est in everything that pertained to the local progress 
and was one of the founders of the Reading German 
Building & Savings Fund Association, the earliest 
organization in this city, with its purpose the promo- 
ting of home ownership among the people. Mr. Heiz- 
mann served as president of this society, which was 


- chartered September 18, 1848. He maintained his 


own residence in Reading until his death at a com- 
paratively early age, July 3, 1859. He was a devout 
Catholic and was a leading member of the South 
Fifth Street Church, of which he was a trustee. 
Charles Lawrence Heizmatn married, April 22, 
1834, Mary Cecelia Eichhorn, daughter of John 
Francis and Eva (Siegfred) Eichhorn. The Eich- 
horn family settled in Berks County in 1755 and the 
Siegfred family in 1752. Mrs. Heizmann’s family in 
her own generation became prominent in many in- 
terests, her sisters marrying men of distinction. Her 


sister, Anna, was the wife of Jonathan Dwight, 
an early New England educator; her brother, John 
Francis, married Matilda Miller, a member of a wel] 
known Berks County family; Ellen became the wife 
of Charles Troxell, Reading’s postmaster during the 
administrations of Presidents Harrison and Tyler, 
and collector of the port of Philadelphia under the 
administrations of Presidents Taylor and Fillmore; 
Mary Cecelia was single and Theresa was the wife 
of Dr. Adolphus Lippe, a member of the distinguished 


- Lippe-Detmold family of Germany, and son of Count 


Lippe-Weissenfeldt, of Germany. Charles Lawrence 
and Mary Cecelia (Eichhorn) Heizmann were the 
parents of the following children: Charles Raymond, 
of further mention; Theodore Ignatius, who became 
a prominent figure in railroad affairs as chief engineer 
of maintenance of way for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Francis Joseph, born October 14, 1841, 
and died October 22, 1849; Cecelia Eve; Dr. Charles 
Lawrence, who became a distinguished physician and 
army surgeon, serving in the latter capacity in many 
important forts and holding the rank of assistant 
surgeon general upon his retirement in 1908; Albert 
Aloysius, who became a leading executive of the 
Penn Hardware Company; Mary Ann, wife of James 
A. O’Reily, a leading attorney of Reading; and 
Aloysius Adolphus, born September 27, 1858, and 
died February 17, 1859. 

Charles Raymond Heizmann, eldest child of Charles 
Lawrence and Mary Cecelia (Eichhorn) Heizmann, 
was born in Reading, January 23, 1835. His early 
education was received in local private schools and 
he also attended St. Mary’s College, at Wilmington. 
Delaware. Possessing a brilliant mentality, he gained 
high standing at an early age and when fifteen years 
of age he entered his father’s store. He received 
the most cordial encouragement from the head of the 
interest and early developed large business ability. 
His father frequently sent him on missions to the 
great cities as his purchasing agent and upon his 
father’s death Mr. Heizmann became the chief exec- 
utive of the interest. From 1865 until 1870 he con- 
ducted the business independently, then received into 
partnership his younger brother, Albert. Under the 
leadership of C. Raymond Heizmann, in 1877 the 
manufacture of hardware was begun on a small scale 
and for two years the brothers conducted both in- 
terests, after which they sold the music store in 
order to devote their attention entirely to the more 
profitable manufacturing interest. 

The business was started on Front Street in a 
small rented building with only ten employees. From 
the first they manufactured a general line of hard- 
ware such as is required by builders, and beginning 
as they did at a time when the country had prac- 
tically recovered from the exhaustion of war and 
was looking forward to a prosperous era, the interest 
expanded and developed, feeling the impetus of the 
general tide of prosperity. Not many years passed 
before they were compelled to arrange for expansion, 
and with the wisdom of the farsighted executive they 
chose a plot of ground, four acres in extent, at the 
foot of Spruce Street and lying between the Schuylkill 
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River and the old canal. This large acreage left 
room for expansion but it was only a comparatively 
short period before the new structure which they 
built became entirely inadequate to their needs. 
They put up building after building until in 1906, 
when still more space was required, it was necessary 
to secure a greater extent of land area. They were 
fortunate enough to secure a property immediately 
adjacent and another building sixty by one hundred 
feet in ground dimensions was erected and occupied 
January 1, 1907. Further construction activities have 
continued from time to time since that date and the 
plant is now without question one of the largest and 
most important in its field on the North American 
continent. 

The concern now manufactures a very extensive 
line of builders’ hardware in great variety and its 
product is distributed in ail parts of the world. An 
interesting order, filled with almost unbelievable 
promptness, was for ten carloads of framed pulleys 
for the rebuilding of San Francisco after the historic 
earthquake and fire. About 1,000 employees are 
required to handle the work of this enormous plant 
and its equipment includes many of the most modern 
engines of high power and the plant throughout is 
fitted up in the most modern and approved manner. 
In addition to the product strictly included in buil- 
ders’ hardware, they manufacture a number of small 
specialties, including a plug tobacco cutter of which 
C. Raymond Heizmann was the inventor. Immediate- 
ly upon its appearance on the market the Lorillard 
interests of New York City purchased 20,000 of these 
little devices. Mr. Heizmann has invented and pat- 
ented many other items which are included in the 
Heizmann products and which are accepted as stan- 
dard throughout the hardware trade. The concern 
was incorporated in April, 1896, C. Raymond Heiz- 
mann becoming president, which office he filled until 
his death. 

Mr. Heizmann has always maintained the highest 
ideals of business procedure and practice and his 
name from the beginning carried with it a guarantee 
of sincerity and worth which was recognized and 
accepted by every concern with which the Penn 
Hardware Company has dealt. His inspirational 
leadership of the organization counted not only in 
its official personnel but throughout the plant, for he 
kept in close touch with the workers and was hon- 
ored and revered among them. While affiliated with 
few branches of organized endeavor except of a 
business nature, Mr. Heizmann was deeply interested 
in all that benefited the people and operated his own 
great enterprise with full appreciation of his respon- 
sibility as an employer of labor. The importance of 
the enterprise to the city and its people was to him 


‘a challenge to ever higher endeavor rather than 


merely a matter of personal pride, which it might 
well have been. In every phase of community ad- 
vance Mr. Heizmann supported and aided all worthy 
endeavor and his influence for good is a permanent 
and ever living benefit to the community. His death 
occurred May 29, 1923, and his loss was a great blow 
to the people of Reading although he had lived to 
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such a venerable age and his long usefulness had 
made his name of such definite significance to the 
entire civic body. His memory will be cherished by 
all with whom he was associated, and the entire 
city will honor his name as long as the great plant 
of the Penn Hardware Company stands. 

Charles Raymond Heizmann married, on June 9, 
1874, Mary M. Miller, daughter of Louis and Mary 
A. (Dixon) Miller, these names both representing 
families long honored in Wilmington, Delaware. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heizmann were the parents of eight 
children: Mary A., Mary Cecelia, Raymond L., Lewis 
J., Flora R.; Charles Raymond, Jr., whose sketch 
follows; Francis Edward, and Theodora. The Heiz- 
mann homestead has for many years been maintained 
at No. 318 North Fifth Street, Reading, and Charles 
Raymond Heizmann, Jr., now resides there. 





CHARLES RAYMOND HEIZMANN, JR.—In 
the Reading of today C. Raymond Heizmann, Jr., 
stands among the leaders of industrial advance, as 
vice-president of the Penn Hardware Company, of 
which his honored father was the founder and for 
many years the head. Not only as the son of a 
man of great achievements, however, but as an able 
business executive and as a progressive citizen, Mr. 
Heizmann holds the esteem and confidence of the 
people. His rise to prominence has been accom- 
plished by his own tireless efforts, for he has gone 
forward without availing himself of any favors of 
circumstance except the breadth of opportunity placed 
in his path. His usefulness in the economic progress 
of his day has carried him to a lofty and outstanding 
position in the business world, and-in the ever wider 
development of the enterprise which came to his 
hands as a sacred trust, he has demonstrated his 
eminent fitness for large responsibility. 

C. Raymond Heizmann, Jr., was born in Reading, 
January 16, 1885, the son of C. Raymond, whose 
sketch precedes, and Mary M. (Miller) Heizmann. 
Receiving his early education in the public schools, 
Mr. Heizmann later attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Upon entering the business world he iden- 
tified himself with the great organization of which 
he has since become a leading executive. First fil- 
ling a subordinate position on the stait of the super- 
intendent, he familiarized himself with every phase 
of the interest by the practical method of individual 
experience and study. In 1912 Mr. Heizmann went 
on the road as a salesman for the concern, and in 
the three years which he devoted to this branch of 
the business he gained broad and definite knowledge 
of the market. In 1915 he was placed in charge of 
consigned stocks for the principal centers of popula- 
tion in America, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and other leading cities. Thereafter 
finished stocks in Reading were placed in his charge, 
and in 1923 he was promoted to the vice-presidency 
of the company. Alert, aggressive, his courage in 
advance tempered by sound judgment and guided by 
keen discernment, Mr. Heizmann is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the executive of the day in whose hands 
large affairs are carried forward. He is interested 
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in all worthy endeavor, and during the World War 
bore an active and constructive part in all home 
endeavors of the period, especially in Red Cross 
work. 

Mr. Heizmann is Independent in his political views, 
and lends his influence to all progressive effort. He 
has for some years been a prominent figure in the 
Boy Scout movement, and his social affiliations in- 
clude membership in the Berkshire and University 
clubs. He attends St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church. 


WILLIAM ADDISON SHARP—A largely suc- 


cessful figure in the construction world of Berks - 


County is William Addison Sharp, whose position as 
the leading executive of the Sharp Construction Com- 
pany places him among the foremost figures in pres- 
ent day advance. Practical in his activities, which 
cover a long period of time, Mr. Sharp has been a 
factor in the contracting world for nearly thirty-five 
years, and his great success is the result of tireless 
effort, broad vision, and ever-progressive spirit. Skilled 
as a workman and equally capable in the administra- 
tion of affairs, Mr. Sharp has long been esteemed 
one of the eminently successful men of Berks County. 

(1) The Sharp name is one of more than usual 
prominence in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where 
Jonas Sharp, grandfather of William A. Sharp, was 
born. Jonas Sharp was throughout his active life- 
time a successful carpenter and undertaker, near the 
village of Schoeneck, in that county. He was a loyal 
Republican and a worthy citizen. He married a Miss 
Conrad, and they were the parents of six children: 
David C., of whom further; Jacob; Moses; Jerry; 
Annie; Hannah. J 

(II) David C. Sharp, eldest of the children of 
Jonas Sharp, was born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, and followed in his father’s footsteps as a 
carpenter, but did not, however, interest himself in 
the undertaking business as his father had done. He 
became one of the successful construction engineers 
of the time, principally in residential work and busi- 
ness buildings, and his interests centered throughout 
his active lifetime in Ephrata, in his native county. 
He married Mary Ranck, daughter of Henry Ranck, 
a prominent cobbler of Denver, Lancaster County. 
Among their children was William Addison, of whom 
further. 

(III) William Addison Sharp, son of David C. and 
Mary (Ranck) Sharp, was born near Schoeneck, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, October 28, 1874. His 
education was received in the public schools of 
Ephrata, and when still a young lad he became 
active in the world of men and affairs. He was first 
employed in’ a brick yard, carrying brick, then he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and when only sixteen 
years of age was capable of doing all kinds of car- 
penter work. From that time until the present he 
has filled an increasingly important position in the 
‘construction world of his day, during the greater part 
of his career having been active in an independent 
way. Mr. Sharp came to Reading in the year 1890 
and has since been counted among the foremost 
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contractors and builders of this city, his work hold- 
ing rank with the best. He has erected many resi- 
dential structures and other substantial buildings for 
business or public purposes, and his interests widened 
and extended so definitely that on March 11, 1918, 
he incorporated. He has since been at the head of the 
Sharp Construction Company, with offices and yards 
at No. 22 North Fifth Street, Reading. 

Long a stockholder in the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Reading, Mr. Sharp was made president of 
this institution several years prior to its consolidation 
with the Reading National Bank, and served until that 
union was consummated. He is now a director of 
the Colonial Trust Company, and influential in local 
financial circles. A Republican in national politics, 
Mr. Sharp reserves the right to independent thought 
and action in local affairs, and for two years he served 
in the City Council from the Sixteenth Ward, this 
period having been immediately prior to the adoption 
of the commission form of government. Mr. Sharp is 
affiliated with various branches of organized advance, 
holding membership in the Reading Real Estate 
Board; the Reading Chamber of Commerce; Isaac 
Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, of Reading; the Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, of Reading; Reading Lodge, No. 115, Ben- 
evolent and Protective Order of Elks; the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles; the Rotary International of Read- 
ing, and his clubs are the Reading Automobile, the 
Reading Country, the Philadelphia Rifle, the Blue 
Mountain Fish & Game, and the Porters Lake Hunt- 
ing & Fishing Club of Pike County. His religious 
affiliation it with the St. Andrew’s Reformed Church. 

William Addison Sharp married, August 18, 1892, 
in Reading, by Rev. Huntinfinger, Ellen Nora Roth- 
enberger, daughter of William K. and Magdelena 
Rothenberger. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are the parents 
of two children: Raymond, born June 4, 1894; married 
Anna Huyett; and Florence, married Henry H. Kirk- 
patrick, and they have one son, William Sharp Kirk- 
patrick. 





DAVID KEISER—More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has gone by since David Keiser passed into the 
Great Unknown, yet the significance of his name 
to the history of Reading and, indeed, of B rks 
County, and the State of Pennsylvania, is a never- 
dying influence for good. Mr. Keiser’s work was 
of such a nature as contributes in a constructive way 
to the prosperity and security of the people and in- 
spires in others a desire to live more nobly and 
worthily and achieve higher things. He devoted his 
time to everyday practical affairs along commercial 
lines, meeting the needs of the common people in 
his activities, yet he invested every phase of his 
career with a certain element of sincerity and gov- 
erned all his acts by the standards of strict integrity. 
Thus his life stood out in cotemporaneus progress as 
that of a man of great soul and lofty spirit. Mr. 
Keiser was a son of George and Rachel (Smith) 
Keiser, and was descended from an old pioneer family 
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of Schuylkill County for many years one of im- 
portance and distinction in that section. 

David Keiser was born in Lower Macungie Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, September 28, 
1834, and died at his home in Reading, March 22; 
1897. He was called a self-made man, for his 
educational opportunities were of the most meagre, 
his learning principally having been self-acquired as 
the years passed by and he came to realize the im- 
portance of knowledge. Born on a small farm which 
admitted of but scant prosperity, and a member of 
a large family, his childhood and youth were spent 
in strenuous labor in the effort to improve the family 
finances. At the age of eighteen he came to Read- 
ing on foot, along the Pricetown Road, and found 
work in a grocery store. His first employer was a 
Mr. Feather, then an aged man, and proprietor of 
a store on Penn Street. Here the youth learned 
every detail of the business, his deep interest in all 
that he observed counting as the most important 
element for his progress. It was not long before he 
bought out his employer in partnership with his 
brother-in-law, William Ritter, the firm name becom- 
ing Ritter & Keiser. For several years they conduc- 
ted the business successfully, then Mr. Ritter sold 
his interest to embark in another branch of activity, 
Mr. Keiser purchasing the entire property. His fam- 
ily resided here for more than fifty years. 

From that time forward Mr. Keiser followed a 
definite policy of expansion and added to the grocery 
stock a complete line of crockery ware, also a tailor- 
ing department. He continued active along these 
various lines under the same roof until 1880, when he 
disposed of his interests in the grocery line. This, 
however, was only to expand further his other enter- 
prises, for then he established a carpet, rug, and 
drapery business in connection with the former in- 
terest. Thereby Mr. Keiser became a pioneer in this 
particular field and for fifteen years he was success- 
fully active in the new business. His three sons 
became associated with him in the interest, and as 
time passed he established these young men in in- 
dependent stores, one in Pottstown, and another in 
Pottsville, the third remaining with him in Reading. 
He retired from active affairs in 1895, renting his 
store and making his home in the handsome apart- 
ment on the floor above. There he died, after a 
comparatively short period of leisure in the sunset of 
life. 

As early as 1878, Mr. Keiser took a trip of three 
months abroad. Always deeply interested in the city 
of his adoption, its institutions, and its people, Mr. 
Keiser bore a worthy part in many of its civic and 
benevolent interests. He was one of the founders 
of the Penn National Bank, of Reading, of which 
for many years he was a director. He was one of 
the four leading citizens of Reading who bought the 
old Reading horse-car street railway, which they 
equipped and conducted for several years. In this 
enterprise he was associated with Charles Breneiser, 
George Bard, and Isaac Hiester. The line was 
eventually sold to the interests which were merged 
with the present system. For some years he was 
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identified with Thomas Merritt, Albert Thalheimer, 
Levi W. Mengel, and David H. Keiser, in the pur- 
chasing and development’ of the Wyomissing Tract; 
which is now a part of one of the best, residential 
sections of Reading, where also some of the most 
important enterprises stand. He gave his aid to 
every worthy object, supporting leading men in offi- 
cial responsibility, but choosing, when possible, to 
decline public honors. A Democrat in early life, he 
later identified himself with the Republican Party, 


espousing its policies and advocating its principles. 


He had few affiliations with organized advance other 
than those bearing directly upon the civic or general 
welfare. His tastes were those of the home-loving 
man, and his principles were of the highest in every 
‘phase of his life. He was for many years a worker 
for the temperance cause and always temperate in his 
habits. A devoted member of the Reformed Church, 
he was a generous supporter of its activities and a 
leader in the church organization. 
David Keiser married, December 25, 1854, Hannah 
Shearer, who was born in Reading, December 29, 
1836, and is a daughter of Jonathan and Mary (Rapp) 
Shearer. She is descended from one of the first 
settlers of Reading, the family always foremost in 
local and general progress in every generation. Mrs. 
Keiser is a descendant of Lieutenant John Phillippi, 
who located in Reading prior to 1754. He married 
Julianna Ream, and their daughter, Julianna Phillippi, 
was born December 8, 1754. She had the distinction 
of being the first female white child born in the 
area now included within the city limits of Reading. 
Julianna Phillippi became the wife of Christopher 
Shearer, the pioneer ancestor of the Shearer family 
in Reading, who lived in this vicinity from the time 
the city was founded. Mrs. Keiser survives her 
husband, and made her home on Penn Street until 
disposing of her property, in August, 1919. She now 
resides, at the age of eighty-seven years, with the 
daughter, Mrs. Mary E. (Keiser) Mengel, at the 
beautiful Mengel residence at No. 233 North Fifth 
Street, her daughter tenderly caring for her in her 
declining years. Mrs. Keiser is still quite active, and 
her mentality is as brilliant as in the days gone by. 
She is a devoted member of the Lutheran Church, 
to which she has belonged for many years. The six 
children of David and Hannah (Shearer) Keiser are: 
1. Abner S., who was active in the carpet business 
in Pottsville until his death, which occurred in a 
wreck at Dunellen, Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
January 9, 1899. 2. Charles W., who was engaged 
in a similar business in Pottstown for many years, 
then returning to Reading, resided here until his 
death, February 6, 1902. 3. Dr. James W., a leading 
physician of Reading until his death, June 6, 1904. 
4. Jonathan, deceased in early manhood, September 
13, 1893. 5. David, treasurer of the Keiser Manutac- 
turing Company, of Wyomissing. 6. Mary Pe, 2 
biography of whom follows. 
ie tes 1 io ae talline mcen date: 
MARY E. (KEISER) MENGEL—No figure in 

all Berks County is more closely or beneficently iden- 
tified with civic, national and world progress than 
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is Mrs. Mary E. (Keiser) Menzel, daughter of David 
and Hannah (Shearer) Keiser (see preceding biogra- 
phy) and wife of Dr. Levi W. Mengel, the distin- 
guished director of the Public Museum and Art 
Gallery of Reading, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Mengel is 
a woman of the most devoted endeavors, happiest 
when her every moment is crowded with benevolent 
and self-forgetful activities. Brilliantly endowed by 
nature, possessing a mentality of rare power, while 
at the same time gifted with the most admirable and 
gracious spirit of charity toward all, Mrs. Mengel 
is the author of countless benefactions and no human 
need is too slight or too remote to enlist her construc- 
tive sympathies. No history of this region would 
be complete without a record of her worthy and 
generous deeds in behalf of burdened or suffering 
humanity, yet such is her modesty that it is only 
possible to touch here and there upon the good she 
has accomplished. 

Mrs. Mary E. (Keiser) Mengel is an artist of inter- 
national repute, her work in oils having received the 
most flattering comments from art critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She reveals great versatility 
in her art, for she has a collection of more than six 
hundred pieces if china, which she herself painted 
and which form a rarely beautiful collection. She 
also has done many charming Paintings in water 
colors, her work in every branch showing the most 
delicate artistic feeling, as well as remarkably fine 
technique. Mrs. Mengel has traveled much in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and the Holy Land, as well as 
in all parts of America, including Canada and Cuba. 
One of her hobbies is the collection of curios, an- 
tiques, and objects of intrinsic worth, or value for 
their associations. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects in her beautiful home is a large hand-carved 
glass Hinoki Wood case, filled with rare and priceless 
curios, which tell in themselves of the life or history 
of many different countries which she has visited. 
She possesses many examples of the choicest work 
of the cabinet-maker, rare or antique, and many 
pieces of very beautiful hand-carved furniture. Mrs. 
Mengel’s art gallery is filled with many rare and 
valuable art treasures, which include a large number 
of oil paintings by old and modern masters. She is 
widely recognized in art circles as a leading con- 
noisseur. She purposes in the near future making 
a trip around the world, and will undoubtedly add 
largely to her possessions of this nature. 

Mrs. Mengel is a woman of a charitable and ben- 
evolent spirit, and since prior to the World War 
has been widely active in Red Cross work, in which 
she is still a leading figure. During the recent home 
endeavors of the World War period she won a medal 
for advanced First Aid Work. She made a special- 
ty of gauze work, also furnished yarn for knitting 
to countless worthy women who were unable to pur- 
chase the materials but were glad to bear a part in 
the tireless endeavors of the time. Mrs. Mengel, 
herself, kept her needles busy every moment of her 
time, knitting sweaters and socks when other duties 
in connection with war work did not command her 
exclusive attention. She purchased bonds of every 


Liberty Loan issue, also Thrift Stamps, and helped 
War Chest activities. She also kept two Belgian 
babies. The letters received from these little children 
were most pathetic; how grateful they were to the 
“kind lady through whom they could have their mille, 
cocoa and rice.” She furnished a bed in rehabilita- 
tion work, and during the “flu” epidemic Mrs. Mengel 
worked unceasingly for three weeks on pneumonia 
jackets. As a memorial to her son, Alfred Wallace, 
who died a soldier’s death, she furnished a room 
completely in the Homeopathic Hospital, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

The passing of the need for special war benevol- 
ences by no means ended her efforts of a benevolent 
nature. She is constantly doing much for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, also for the Widows’ 
Home, and such institutions as the Reading Hospital 
and the Homeopathic Hospital. She is one of the 
most active members of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion and the Needlework Guild, and these are only a 
few of the many charitable or benevolent objects for 
which she labors. She is a member of the Berks 
County Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, through eight Revolutionary ancestors, and has 
served as vice-Regent of the chapter, also as delegate 
to State and National conventions, repeatedly. Mrs. 
Mengel is an active member of Reading Chapter, 
No. 251, Order of the Eastern Star. She has served 
on the financial committee for three years; as chair- 
man of the auditing committee very many times; 
and at present (1924) is serving on the charity com- 
mittee. She is also a charter member of Tiberias 
Shrine, No. 21, White Shrine of Jerusalem. She is 
a member of the Berks County Historical Society, 
the Huguenot Society, and the Woman’s Club. The 
Civics Division of Woman’s Club had its trials in 
trying to introduce a Forum for the city of Reading. 
In its infancy, three or four other interested club 
woman workers, with Mrs. Mengel, gave such lib- 
eral contributions that it was financed through its 
greatest ordeal. It is now one of the “well worth- 
while” things of Reading. It was the pleasure of 
Mrs. Mengel to serve on a committee of which Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, governor of Pennsylvania, was chair- 
man. This was for the Musée De Desert, located in 
the Department of Gard. This is the outstanding 
monument in France to the Huguenots. 

Mrs. Mengel is devoted to art, music, and literature, 
and since 1911 has been a member of the National 
Geographic Society, of Washington, District of 
Columbia. She is a prominent member of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The innovation of women on the 
vestry was introduced in the Church of Our Father 
(Universalist) in 1921. Mrs. Mengel was unanim- 
ously elected first vestry woman for a term of three 
years. One of the Reading girls, a Missionary to 
China, was a protégé of Mrs. Mengel for more than 
eight years, when she returned to America. Mrs. 
Mengel helps all in distress no matter what color 
or creed. Although not a Catholic, she gave a 
liberal and generous contribution to the new building, 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Hospital, at Reading. She 
devotes one-tenth of her income to charity, which 
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she does in a most unassuming way. No one finds 
out her many acts of kindness, which she is con- 
stantly doing, and-the cheer she is giving to others 
more unfortunate than herself. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mengel are the parents of two sons, 
who have been most exemplary and studious boys. 
1, Arthur Robert, who is prominent as an educator; 
and resides at home. He has secured the degrees of 
B. S. and M. A. at Columbia University, New 
York. 2. Alfred Wallace, who after graduating from 
Reading High School, graduated from the School of 
Forestry, Munising, Michigan. He was second lieu- 
tenant in Company A, 50Ist Engineers, during the 
World War, and_ served twenty-two months in 
France. He died in the State of Wyoming, De- 
cember 21, 1921, leaving a wife, Marguerite (Walsh) 
Mengel, and one daughter, Mary Ellen. 





GUY KNOWLTON SEMBOWER—The business 
affiliation of Guy Knowlton Sembower, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is with one of the old and important 
concerns of this city of which his father was one of 
the founders and which has become a leading concern 
in its field in this part of Pennsylvania. It is an 
internationally known enterprise in the manufacture 
of steam boilers, hoisting engines, and concrete 
mixers. 

The Sembower family has been established in Penn- 
sylvania for many years, having come to Reading from 
Altoona, and Rev. A. H. Sembower, grandfather of 
Guy K. Sembower, was a leading clergyman of the 
Baptist denomination. A man of devoted spirit and 
long activity in the church, he spent a number of 
years in retirement before his decease, and his name 
is honored by all who recall his personality or his 
work. He married Helena Knowlton, a member of a 
prominent New England family. 

Clarence Hagan Sembower, son of Rev. A. H. and 
Helena (Knowlton) Sembower, was born in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, January 18, 1863. Educated at different 
points where his father served as pastor, the family 
located in Reading in the year 1872, and his gradua- 
tion from high school occurred four years later. Serv- 
ing a short apprenticeship in the employ of B. W. 
Griest, Mr. Sembower was for a time active on the 
road for a shoe concern, then in 1884, in association 
with Harry Orr, founded the present interest. In- 
corporating in 1890, the company was officered as 
follows: president, C. H. Sembower; treasurer, Harry 
Orr; secretary, Jesse Orr; and _ solicitor, James 
O’Reilly. Securing a location at the corner of Pine 
and Mifflin streets, the first boiler was built within 
the year. The plant stood 60x80 feet in ground di- 
mensions, and at the beginning five men were em- 
ployed. During that early period the plant was 
capable of turning out only three engines per week, 
and castings were made outside of the city, at Myers- 
town, Lebanon County. The business was removed to 
Millmont, in 1890, in order to secure a more extensive 
acreage, four and one-half acres of land having been 
purchased from the Reading Land & Improvement 
Company. The completion of the shops in 1892 was 


“ 


followed two years later by the erection of the pres- 
ent foundry, and in the year 1906 Guy Knowlton 
Sembower, son of Clarence H. Sembower, was re- 
ceived into the business. Clarence Hagan Sembower 
was well known in fraternal circles, being a member 
of Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Reading Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; De 
Molay Commandery, Knights Templar, of Philadel- 
phia; Philadelphia Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite; also all the bodies of the Masonic Order up 
to and including the thirty-second degree; and Rajah 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He was further a member of Vigilance 
Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; and the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. He mar- 
ried, January 29, 1884, E. Lou Orr, daughter of Jesse 
Orr, and their three children are: Cora L.; Anna O.; 
and Guy Knowlton, of further mention. 

Guy Knowlton Sembower, son of Clarence Hagan 
and E. Lou (Orr) Sembower, was born in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, December 11, 1888, Receiving his early 
education in private schools, he later attended the 
Hill School. Upon the completion of his studies, Mr. 
Sembower identified himself with Orr & Sembower, 
Inc., and has now for some eighteen years borne 
@ constructive part in the progress of that concern. 
Beginning in a minor capacity, and gaining a thorough 
familiarity with the business by the very practical 
method of experience in each department, Mr. Sem- 
bower fitted himself exhaustively for executive re- 
sponsibility. The concern now manufactures seventy- 
five or eighty different styles of engines and boilers, 
including vertical maine and horizontal steam engines, 
and in addition to these groups they make a specialty 
of vertical and Scotch maine boilers, hoisting engines, 
and concrete mixers. The plant is considered one of 
the finest and best equipped in the entire country, 
and requires upwards of eight hundred horse power 
in its engine room. The scope of the concern’s busi- 
ness circles the globe, and the high quality and 
general excellence of the product places the enterprise 
in a leading position in the community. 

In his other interests, both of local and of wider 
import, Guy Knowlton Sembower is broadly progres- 
sive in spirit, and he held the rank of captain in the 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army. 
Enlisting for service in the World War, in July, 1917, 
he was active until January, 1919, as staff officer, 
attached first to the Eighty-ninth Division and later 
to the Tenth Division on the staff of Major-General 
Leonard Wood. Captain Sembower is a Republican 
by political convictions, but never thus far active in 
an official capacity in public affairs. He is a member 
of Blue Lodge, No, 660, Free and Accepted Masons; 
also the American Legion; the Societe des 40 Hommes 
Et 8 Chevaux; the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Sembower is also a 
member of the Wyomissing and Berkshire Country 
clubs, and attends Calvary Reformed Church of Read- 
ing. is 

Guy Knowlton Sembower married, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, December 16, 1908, Gertrude Hare, 
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daughter of Michael R. and Clara L. Hare, and they 


work in this connection has been of the greatest 
have one son: Guy Knowlton, Jr., born July 25, 1912. 


importance to the company as a business corporation 
— and to the newspaper as a record of daily events 
JOHN W. RAUCH—The activities of John W.. of current interest, for among his duties is included 
Rauch, of Reading, Pennsylvania, have had to do the oversight of the entire personnel of the people 
in a very definite and important way with the wel- numbered among the employees. His inspirational 
fare and progress of the people, and it is in a higher leadership keeps the organization always at the high- 
realm than that of material interests in which Mr. est point of efficiency, and among the men who 
Rauch has won success and distinction. His work report to him daily Mr. Rauch is held in the highest 
is the more commendable for the fact that he made esteem and regard. On many occasions this cordial 
his own choice of a life occupation and h 


as risen to attitude of the employees has been most happily ex- 
executive responsibility wholly by his own unaided pressed and Mr. Rauch js considered one of the 


efforts. He is now a leading official of the Reading most popular men in newspaper circles in Reading. 
Eagle Company, and the success and wide importance Many civic and other interests engage a share of 
of this daily newspaper may well be credited in a this Progressive man’s attention. He is a member of 
large measure to his tireless energy and outstanding the Reading Board of Trade, and fraternally is affil- 
ability. : iated with Teutonia Lodge, Free and Accepted 
The Rauch family has for several generations been Masons, and all bodies of the Scottish Rite of the 
well and favorably known in the State of Pennsyl- Masonic Order up to and including Harrisburg Con- 
vania, and William Rauch, father of Mr. Rauch, sistory; also a member of Rajah Temple, Ancient 
was a native of Hanover Township, in Dauphin Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is 
County. Devoting his early life to agricultural pur- a member of Reading Lodge, Benevolent and Protec- 
suits, William Rauch learned the carpenter’s trade tive Order of Elks; the Royal Arcanum; and the 
and eventually became active in Berks County as a Loyal Addition to the Royal Arcanum; also the 
contracting carpenter. This business he pursued Fraternal Order of Eagles. He is a member of the 
uaitil his death, in the prime of his career, in 1872, Elks’ Home Company; the Eagles’ Mountain Home 
ax the age of fifty-four years. William Rauch mar- Company; the Wyomissing Club; the Americus 
triucd Matilda Ulrich, daughter of George Ulrich, a Club: the Liederkranz; the Maennerchor; and the 
piominent farmer of Berks County and a descendant ‘Turn Verein. He is a member of the First Reformed 
of some of the earliest settlers of Heideibere Town- “Church of Reading. 
ship, in this county. The children of William and John W. Rauch married on October 3, 1868, Maria 
Matilda (Ulrich) Rauch numbered eight: 1, Aes. i: Anderson, and they are the Parents of three 
elcest, who died in infancy, 2. Henry, who died at children: 1. Harry, who for many years has been 
the age of four years. 3, Sarah, wife of Jacob Stupp, identified with the composing department of the 
North Heidelberg. 4. Mary E., wife of J. M. Landis, “Eagle”. 2. William B., who has long held executive 
an official of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. responsibility in the advertising department of the 
5. George U., a prominent farmer of Western Berks same paper. 3. Lillie May, wife of Peter B. Graeff, 
and Lebanon counties. 6, Rebecca, wife of William who is prominent in secretarial work in Washington, 


Zartman. 7. Frank I., who was assistant superinten- the District of Columbia. Mrs. Rauch and Mrs. 


dent of the Reading “Eagle”. 8, John W., of whom Graeff are deceased, 
further. 


John W. Rauch was born in Heidelberg, in this 
county, November 8, 1848. His education was lim- 
ited to the advantages of the local schools, and 
when only in his thirteenth year he began work on 
a farm. His activities followed this general line 
until the age of eighteen years, when he secured 
@ position as clerk in a country store. For 
about six years he followed work of this nature, 
and in 1872 same to Reading. Here, for a few 
months, he was engaged in the employ of a dry 
goods concern, but feeling that wider opportunities 
awaited him in other fields, he entered journalism, 
identifying himself with the Reading Eagle Company, 


on February 24, 1873. His first responsibility was professional men, yet, among the countless friends 
as subscription clerk, but within a year he was made’ who recall his activities (and Dr. Rowe was indeed 
bookkeeper, and on December 6, 1881, he became the friend of all), his name is still recalled as a living 
superintendent of the plant. Meeting every respon- presence. The Rowe family is one of marked distinc- 
sibility with the force and ability of the natural tion in various sections of Pennsylvania, and Chris- 
executive and the sincerity and judgment of the man tian Rowe, Dr. Rowe’s father, was a well known 
of high purpose and far vision, Mr. Rauch steadily business man and banker of Strasburg, in Lancaster 
rose in the organization, and on February 1, 1904, County. Long influential in that section, and a lead- 
became secretary and treasurer of the concern. His’ ing figure in many branches of community and ben- 











ROSS B. ROWE, M. D.—No more worthy record 
adorns the annals of Berks County than is embodied 
in the life history of Dr. Ross B. Rowe, whose long 
usefulness in the city of Reading was an influence 
for civic advance as well as for the health and hap- 
piness of the people. Brilliantly endowed, highly 
trained, sincere, devoted and possessed of that genial 
presence which acts in an inspirational way in the 
sickroom, Dr. Rowe was as popular as he was suc- 
cessful. He gave to life much, and the world re- 
turned to him in large measure the honor which was 
so richly his due. In his passing in the early autumn 
of 1918 the city of Reading lost one of its ablest 
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evolent advance, Christian Rowe was for many years 
president of the National Bank of Strasburg, of which 
community he was practically a lifelong resident and 


where he died: The mother, Mary McCloy (Black) © 


Rowe, was also a member of a prominent family 
of that section, her brother, Ross Black, being an- 
other figure of large prominence in the world’ of 
finance as a banker of Strasburg. Mrs. Rowe also 
died in that community and both are buried there. 
The family were always members of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Ross B. Rowe, only child of these parents, was 
born in Strasburg, January 17, 1861, and died at his 
residence in Reading, September 19, 1918. Reared 
in his native town, and receiving his early education 
in the local public and high schools, the young man 
later entered Franklin and Marshall College. He 
spent two years at that institution, after which he 
covered his course in the liberal arts at Princeton 
University, from which he was graduated in 1882. 
Then taking up his professional preparations at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he was graduated from 
the Medical Department of that institution in June, 
1885, then joined the staff of the German Hospital, 
at Philadelphia, This institution was founded by Dr. 
John D. Lankeneau, and is now known as the Lan- 
keneau Hospital. There the young physician spent 
one year of interneship, after which he received the 
appointment as medical examiner for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company over the territory embracing 
extensive sections of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Residing in Reading for a time while fulfilling the 
duties of this office, Dr. Rowe later, at the urgent 
Solicitation of his father, resigned from his connec- 
tion with the railroad to return to Strasburg. There 
he practiced with definite and gratifying success 
until the year 1902, when he decided to remove to 
a larger city. Returning to Reading, he opened his 
offices here and was active in practice until the 
time of his death, winning a position of marked 
distinction in professional advance. Fourteen years 
of the period he served as a member of the staff 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, of Reading, and in every 
phase of progressive endeavor looking towards the 
welfare of the people, or the advancement of medical 
science, he gave his cordial endorsement and aid to 
all forward effort. Domestic in his tastes, devoted 


. to his home and family, and a man of lofty ideals 


who delighted in the companionship of congenial 
friends, he was most sincerely beloved by those who 
knew him in his home life, and his name is cherished 
as a sacred memory. Dr. Rowe was a member of 
Chi Phi fraternity and the University Club. 

Dr. Ross B. Rowe married, on October 7, 1891, 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, Ellen Overman Brown, 
who was born in Reading, a daughter of James C. 
and Mary (Maltzberger) Brown. The former was 
a well known business man, dealing in hats and 
men’s furnishings, with a store on Penn Street, in 
Reading. Mrs. Rowe’s parents are both dead, and 
buried in Charles Evans Cemetery. Ross B. and 
Ellen Overman (Brown) Rowe were the parents of 
one daughter, Dorothy B.; she and her mother still 


survive the husband and father and maintain the 
family residence at No. 100 Douglass Street. 


REV. IRVIN MILTON BEAVER—In the realm 
of religious advance Rev. Irvin Milton Beaver, of 
Reading, has long held a distinguished and eminently 
useful position, and in the closely allied realm of 
religious journalism he has won an even wider and 
more influential position, for in his capacity as editor 
and publisher of the “Reformed Church Record” he 
is doing much to inspire the people of his faith to 
ever loftier spiritual attainment. Rev. Mr. Beaver 
has for the past six years devoted his attention wholly 
to his journalistic activities; the natural talent with 
which he is endowed he added to his business ability, 
which also is a natural gift, and therefore he has 
carried the periodical to large success. Mr. Beaver 
is deeply devoted to his work, giving to its progress 
the entire strength of his ability and experience, and 
it has become a strong influence for good in the 
wide circle reached in its distribution, Mr. Beaver is 
a son of Samuel and Sarah Adaline (Stauffer) Beaver, 
his father a lifelong merchant, and a veteran of the 
Civil War, in which he served with honor and 
distinction. 


Irvin Milton Beaver was born at James Creek, © 


Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, November 25, 
1868. First attending the public and select schools 
of his native town, he entered Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, at the age of only seventeen years, and 
was graduated from the Theological Seminary of 
that institution in May, 1891. After a number of 
years of activity in his chosen profession, Mr. Beaver 
took post-graduate work in the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory in Philadelphia, from which 
he was graduated in the class of May, 1904. Mean- 
while, in June, 1891, Mr. Beaver received his first call 
to active work in the ministry, and became a pastor 
of the Grindstone Hill congregation of the Reformed 
Church in Marion, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 
He took up his duties on August 2 of the same year. 
His pastorate in this charge was largely successful, 
and under his leadership the church organization grew 
in numbers and prosperity. The close of this period 
of service on August 11, 1901, left Mr. Beaver free 
to go to other fields, and he accepted a call to St. 
John’s Reformed Church, Bangor, Pennsylvania, 
where he began his pastorate, September 1, 1901. A 
call to the Olivet Reformed Church, of Reading, 
seemed an open door to wider opportunities of service, 
and resigning from St. John’s Reformed Church he 
closed his duties in Bangor, December 31, 1907. On 
the following day he took up his work in Reading, 
and was active as pastor of this important church until 
his editorial duties made it impossible for him to 
fulfill the responsibilities connected with the work 
of the church. During his pastorate of the Olivet 
Reformed Church, of Reading, Mr. Beaver carried the 
parish to a high level of usefulness and prosperity, 
inspiring his flock to spiritual growth and attainment 
as well as caring for the material well-being and 
maintainence of the church property. He won the 
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unqualified esteem and confidence not only of the 
people, but among his cotemporaries of the cloth of 
every. shade of religious opinion, he also commanded 
the highest esteem. 

Resigning from this, his most important pastorate, 
on December 31, 1918, Mr. Beaver has since devoted 
his attention wholly to his editorial and publishing 
interests. It was shortly before coming to Reading 
that he originally became identified with work of 
this nature, purchasing the “Reformed Church Rec- 
ord,” a weekly church paper published, as its title 
would indicate, in the interests of the church of which 
Mr. Beaver is a representative clergyman. He be- 
came the owner of the printing and publishing plant 
theretofore conducted by Daniel Miller and at that 
time located at No. 123 North Sixth Street, where 
Mr. Miller had been active for more than forty years. 
Mr. Beaver gave the closest attention to the details 
of the business, and his oversight of its commercial 
departments as well as the publishing branch brought 
about a period of marked prosperity and development. 
The high quality of service, excellence and artistic 
value of the work done gave the enterprise an era 
of success unprecedented within the organization. The 
old plant became entirely inadequate to meeting the 
needs of the ever-growing interest, and in 1922 Mr. 
Beaver purchased the old three-story building owned 
by Rev. Dr. Benjamin Bausman and remodeled it 
completely. He built additions also, and now the 
Reformed Church Record Publishing House is one 
of the thoroughly modern and splendidly equipped 
plants of its kind in Reading. It is 21 x 230 feet in 
ground dimensions, and stands at No. 222 North 
Sixth Street. The latest improved machinery of 
every kind has been installed, and the plant is com- 
plete in every appointment for the work of printing 
in every branch, and in connection with his work, 
as above outlined, Mr. Beaver also carries on an 
extensive book publishing business and job printing 
office. He also publishes a special and artistic line of 
marriage booklets and certificates of every kind. The 
high idealism which has gone into the development 
and progress of this enterprise is of more than pass- 
ing moment to the city of Reading and to this field 
of business activity in Pennsylvania. Mr. Beaver’s 
tireless efforts constantly to improve and extend his 
interest forms an influence of wide-reaching import- 
ance in this connection. His wider influence as edi- 
tor of the “Reformed Church Record” reached 
throughout the United States and even into other 
countries to which the circulation extends. Mr. 
Beaver has few interests which are not closely in 
line with his work, but endorses every branch of 
worthy and progressive endeavor. 

Irvin Milton Beaver married (first), at Fremont, 
Ohio, June 2, 1892, Aletta Louise Wilt, daughter of 
George W. and Mary Araminta (Smith) Wilt. Mrs. 
Beaver died October 23, 1919. He married (second), 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, November 24, 1921, Hattie 
E. Ganster, daughter of George A. and Emma R. 
Ganster, and they are the parents of one daughter, 
Kathleen Ruth, born June 17, 1923. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT— 
Distinguished in his realm, and one of the broadly 
noteworthy figures in military affairs in America over 
a period of forty-two years, Major-General Hunter 
Liggett, of Reading, Pennsylvania, now retired, has 
given to his country and to the world a record of 
service worthy of the highest honor and praise. To 
all: who have known him in the progress of military 
activity at home, in the insular dependencies of the 
nation, and in the expeditionary service of recent 
years, the brilliance of his long and remarkable 
record is an inspiration to ever loftier endeavor. To 
the people of Reading and vicinity, who are privileged 
to know him as a citizen and a friend, his sincerity 
and generous spirit have won their déepest respect 
and admiration, while his fine soldierly bearing does 
credit to the vocation of which he is a representative 
figure. General Liggett has countless friends, both 
in the service and in civilian circles, and all are hon- 
ored by his acquaintance. 

The Liggett family is one of distinction in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. James Liggett, 
General Liggett’s father, was one of the most univer- 
sally esteemed men of his day. He served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania State House of Repre- 
sentatives in the year 1877, and in every phase of 
local or general advance bore a worthy and con- 
structive part. The mother, Margaret (Hunter) Lig- 
gett, was also a member of a prominent family of 
this State. 


Hunter Liggett was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 


‘March, 21, 1857. Receiving his early education in the 


public schools of Birdsboro, he attended grammar 
school at Manayunk, in Philadelphia County, Penn- 
sylvania, then entered the United States Military 
Academy, in 1875, and was graduated in the class 
of 1879. These courses were supplemented in later 
years by a complete course at the Army War Col- 
lege, at Washington, District of Columbia, in 1910. 
Meanwhile, General Liggett’s entire career has been 
devoted to military affairs, and in the service of his 
country he has risen to high honor and distinction. 
Commissioned second-lieutenant of the 5th United 
States Infantry upon his graduation from the mil- 
itary academy in 1879, he rose through the successive 
grades to the rank of major in the years prior to the 
Spanish-American War, and served during the short 
period of that incident with that rank, also acting 
as assistant adjutant-general of United States Vol- 
unteers. He received his commission as first-lieu- 
tenant on June 27, 1884, as captain on June 1, 1897, 
and as major and assistant adjutant-general, June 
3, 1898. He received his honorable discharge from 
the United States Volunteers on April 12, 1899, as 
major. He was assigned as major to the 3lst United 
States Infantry Volunteers, with the rank of major, 
on July 5, 1899, and was again honorably discharged 
from the United States Volunteers, June 18, 1901. 
On May 5, 1902, he became major of the 21st United 
States Infantry, and on June 5, 1909, was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, then, on March 12, 
1912, to the rank of colonel. He was made brigadier- 
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general of the United States Army, February 12, 1913, 
and major-general, March 6, 1917. Meanwhile, fol- 
lowing his service in Cuba during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, General Liggett was active in the Philip- 
pine Islands for a number of years and did much 
to promote the pacification of that half-savage coun- 
try. Following his graduation from the Army War 
College in July, 1910, he was made a director of that 
institution, serving for two years, and was made its 
president on July 1, 1913. This honor was one con- 
ferring great distinction, and placed him among the 
foremost military men of his day. 

In 1914, General Liggett was placed in command 
of the 4th Brigade, Second Division, United States 
Army, at Texas City, Texas, and from that point 
he was detailed to Fort William McKinley in the 
Philippine Islands, in 1915, where he was placed in 
command of the Provisional Infantry Brigade and 
the Post. From April 15, 1916, for just one year, 
General Liggett commanded the department of the 
Philippines, and in 1917 he was placed in command 
of the Western Department, from which duties he 
was detailed to the 41st Division, American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. Placed in command of this divi- 
sion in September, 1917, he served in that connection 
until January of the following year, then on January 
19, 1918, was placed in command of the First Army 
Corps, serving until October 12 of the same year. 
On October 15, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
he was placed in command of the First Army, so 
serving until April 20, 1919. On May 1 he was given 
command of the 3rd Army on the Rhine, serving 
there until July 2, 1919. General Liggett’s ac- 
tivities during the most critical months of the World 
War included participation in the second Marne 
campaign, between July 18 and August 13; St, 
Mihiel, from September 13 to 17, and the Meuse- 
Argonne, September 22 to November 11, 1918. 
Upon his return to America in the summer of 1919, 
General Liggett was placed in command of the 
Western Department, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, and on March 21, 1921, he was retired 
from active service as a Major-General, after a record 
of almost forty-two years of honorable and pro- 
gressive usefulness in the service of his country. 
General Liggett has few interests not closely in line 
with his work, but holds membership in the Army & 
Navy Club, of Washington, the Bohemian Club, of 
San Francisco, and the Commercial Club, also of 
San Francisco. Although a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, he spends much of his time in the East, where 
his interests center in Reading and Birdsboro, and 
he has served as editor-in-chief of the military 
chapters of this, “History of Berks County.” 

General Hunter Liggett married, June 30, 1881, at 
Fort Keogh, Montana, Harriet R. Lane, daughter of 
Edwin and Eliza R. Lane, and they are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


HAYDEN McQUAITE—A distinguished figure 
in fraternal circles in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
and indeed throughout this State, is Hayden Mc- 
Quaite, whose prominence in the Improved Order 
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of Red Men places him among the leading figures 
of fraternal advance in America today. Mr. Mc- 
Quaite is a business executive of long prominence, 
but within recent years has retired from industrial 
activity, and his attention is devoted, practically with- 
out reserve, to his work in the many fraternal and 
social organizations with which he is affiliated. Al- 
ways interested in every branch of effort put forth 
in the advancement of worthwhile objects, Mr. Mc- 
Quaite delights in bringing to bear upon any sincere 
effort of any group, the constructive force of his 
experience and the influence of his personality. He 
is one of the outstanding men of the day in Reading. 

Peter McQuaite, Mr. McQuaite’s father, was born 
in Lititz, Pennsylvania, December 21, 1853, and died 
in Reading, April 1, 1922. He was a man of progres- 
sive spirit, and throughout his entire active career 
bent his endeavors toward the progress of industrial 
and civic affairs. He married, in Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, June 30, 1875, Mary Heinsey, who was 
born in Ephrata, June 5, 1851, and died, in Reading, 
April 3, 1922. 

Hayden McQuaite was born in Lititz, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, August 27, 1876. Receiving 
his early education in the public schools of Ephrata, 
in his native county, he later entered the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated in 
due course. As a young man he entered the business 
world, and was engaged in various branches of prac- 
tical and progressive activity for a number of years. 
He then established himself as a cigar manufacturer 
in Reading and for eighteen years was active in this 
branch of industrial progress. Largely successful, 
Mr. McQuaite retired from this interest in October, 
1922, and since that time he has devoted his attention 
wholly to the interests and endeavors for which busy 
life leaves no time or opportunity. Mr. McQuaite 
is a Republican in his political convictions, but has 
never interested himself widely in political affairs. 
It is in the realm of fraternal activity that he has 
won his highest prominence and it is in work of this 
nature that he has accomplished the greatest good. 

Long a member of Wyanet Tribe, No. 301, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, of Reading, he has for 
many years served this lodge as chief of records. 
On March 29, 1924, he was elected Great Sachem of 
the Great Council of the Pennsylvania Improved 
Order of Red Men. He is further a member of 
Isaac Hiester Lodge, No. 660, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of which he is Past Master; Reading Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; Indianola 
Council, No. 70, Daughters of Pocahontas; the Tra- 
velers’ Protective Association; the Pennsylvania Im- 
mediate Relief; the Civic Organization; Lions Club, 
of Reading; secretary of the Red Men’s Hall As- 
sociation; and trustee of the Court of Progress, of 
the Foresters of America. His religious affiliation 
is with St. Paul’s Memorial Reformed Church, of 
Reading. 

Hayden McQuaite married, July 31, 1898, in Read- 
ing, Anna E. Schmehl, who was born June 11, 1877, 
in Reading, and died April 22, 1914. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON MILLER—Few citi- 
zens of Reading, Pennsylvania, have done more for 
the safety and security of the city than George Wash- 
ington Miller, whose death in the early part of the 
year 1924 removed from his day a man of great ability 
and devoted spirit. Mr. Miller was a native and life- 
long resident of Reading, and throughout his entire 
active career his energies were devoted more or less 
definitely to the welfare and progress of the people. 
An able business executive, and successful in coal and 
contracting activities, Mr. Miller was, perhaps, never- 
theless best known as chief of the Reading Fire De- 
partment, an office which he filled for a period of 
thirty-one years, and during that time introduced 
and established many reforms in the organization. 
Mr. Miller’s unswerving faithfulness to duty, his 
lofty interpretation of justice and right, in fact his 
every attitude toward all expression of civic or in- 
dividual duty made him a man unqualifiedly admired 
and universally beloved. 
munity was one of great trust in the nature of the 
case, and he fulfilled his obligations to the people, not 
only to the letter, but to the most exacting interpre- 
tation of the spirit. His work assumed greater im- 
portance with the growth and development of the 
city, and he became an outstanding figure in the 
municipal government. Among all who were familiar 
with his activities his services to the community were 
deeply appreciated, and when several years before his 
death he resigned from office, the city could hardly 
do him honor enough. His passing occasioned uni- 
versal mourning, and the memory of his work and his 
personality remains as an inspiration to those who 
follow after. Mr. Miller was a son of Charles and 
Rebecca Miller, his father for many years active 
as a dealer in coal, also as a real estate operator and 
broker. Both parents are now long since deceased. 

George Washington Miller was born in Reading 
in 1850, and died in the city of his birth, February 
17, 1924. His education was limited to the ad- 
vantages of the public schools, but with a practical 
attitude towards life and its responsibilities, and a 
marked genius for acquiring useful information, he 
became a well educated man. Meanwhile, when only 
ten years of age, Mr. Miller began taking up business 
activities, working during the summer vacations on 
the canal boats which passed through the city of 
Reading. Continuing to devote his leisure time to 
work of this nature until the age of fifteen, when his 
studies were completed, Mr. Miller then secured a 
position in the Terra Cotta Works of Reading, and 
even as a young man his deep affection for horses 
was a commanding influence in his life. He dealt 
in horses very considerably, trading as well as buying 
and selling, and throughout his lifetime took the 
keenest delight in driving fine horses. Following his 
activities with the Terra Cotta Works, Mr. Miller was 
engaged in mercantile interests of various kinds, in- 
cluding the coal business. This interest was located 
on Penn Street, near Front Street, and Mr. Miller 
developed from that location an important and ever 
growing ccntracting business, During the course 
of his career he did much for the development of the 


His position in the com- . 


city, and the many buildings which stand to his credit 
form a memorial of permanent dignity and signif- 
icance. He was further active in the business world 
as president for many years of the Dick Brothers, 
Inc., Brass Founders, with foundry at the corner of 
Buttonwood and Third streets. His wise and judicious 
administration of these many affairs made his advice 
and judgment in commercial matters appreciated by 
all who were cotemporary with him in the advance 
of the city. 

It was as early as the year 1885 that George Wash- 
ington Miller was made chief of the Reading Fire 
Department, having been assistant chief for eleven 
years prior to this. A member of the organization 
from his youth, he continued with the old volunteer 
company until the organization of the department as 
a municipal department, and when that was accom- 
plished he was still retained as chief. Many spectacular 
and historic fires would have been far more disastrous 
but for the energetic and always judicious handling 
of Chief Miller. Old in the organization as he was, 
and possessing a spirit to inspire his followers in 
any endeavor, Mr. Miller, from the beginning, held 
the highest regard and esteem of every man who 
served under him. They knew that he never asked 
a subordinate to encounter a risk which he would 
not himself cheerfully have met, and thus he always 
received the most absolute and unquestioning loyalty 
of the entire organization. Chief Miller’s retirement 
from the office which he had so leng and ably filled 
and so highly ornamented took place in 1916, and 


‘many demonstrations of goodwill were made by his 


associates and cotemporaries. A Reading newspaper, 
following his death, recalled that time as follows: 


He refused to become a candidate for re-election on 
the expiration of his term in 1915, and his retirement 
from the office he had filled so long and so capably was 
marked by a great demonstration in old Rajah Temple, 
Franklin, near Fifth Street, on which occasion he was 
presented with a magnificent grandfather’s clock by the 
fire department of Reading, as a mark of appreciation 
of his work in behalf of the community. : 


Mr. Miller’s health was precarious for sometime 
before his death, and suffering from a painful disease 
he submitted to an operation in the hope of improve- 
ment. He never rallied, and his death caused uni- 
versal mourning in every circle in which he had been 
known. As a member of some of the leading organ- 
izations of Reading, he held a position of wide pop- 
ularity, and every fraternity or social order with which 
he was affiliated was represented at his funeral. It 
seemed, indeed, that the entire city turned out to do 
honor to this man to whom the people owed so much, 
and members of the Keystone Fire Company served 
as a guard of honor with the casket. It was said that 
the funeral was one of the most impressive in Read- 
ing in recent years, and certain it is that the death 
of this honored and broadly useful citizen left vacant 
a place in the community which will not soon be 
filled. 

Mr. Miller was at one time vice-president of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, and at four 
different times served as president of the Keystone 
Fire Chiefs’ Association. He was a member of the 
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~ Pennsylvania State Fire Association, Keystone Hook 


and Ladder Company; Firemen’s Relief Association; 
Keystone Fire Chiefs’ Association; and the Reading 
Fair Company, of which he was a director. Frater- 
nally he was identified with Chandler Lodge, No. 
227, Free and Accepted Masons; Excelsior Chapter, 
No. 237, Royal Arch Masons; Reading Commandery, 
No. 42, Knights Templar; and other bodies of the 
Scottish Rite; also was a member of Rajah Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
Knights of the Golden Eagle; and had been a member 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. He 
was further a member of the Berks County Agri- 
cultural Association. 5 ; 

George Washington Miller married, August 13, 
1892, in Reading, Wilhelmina Beck, born in Reading, 
daughter of John Godfrey and Katherine Frederika 
(Zeiser) Beck, both now deceased and buried in 
Reading. 





ISRAEL S. FRY—In the history of business ad- 
vance in Reading, Pennsylvania, the name of Israel S. 
Fry holds a place of distinction and it is indeed fitting 
that his usefulness should be commemorated in the 
annals of this region. Mr. Fry did much for the 
progress of his time, especially in meeting the needs 
of the suburban and rural sections surrounding this 
city, and in his tireless endeavors, had won success 
and prominence. Meeting the responsibilities of life 
in the spirit of the true citizen and worthy individual, 
Mr. Fry commanded the esteem and confidence of 
every one with whom he came in touch, and in his 
wide activities the people of this region realized 
definite benefit. 

The Fry family has long been prominent in Lan- 
caster County, and Peter Fry, Mr. Fry’s father, was 
a well known miller and farmer of that region until 
his early death. He passed away in the prime of his 
early manhood, his young wife following him soon 
after. They left a son and a daughter: Israel S., 
whose name entitles this review; and Mary, who 
became the wife of Milton Yohn. 

Israel S. Fry was born on the farm, near Bow- 
mansville, in Lancaster County, January 9, 1852. 
Only four years of age when his father died, his 
opportunities for an education were extremely limited. 
Coming to Berks County, he was reared by his 
uncle in Robeson Township, where he was active on 
the farm for his uncle and other men of the section. 
He also was engaged in teaming to a greater or 
less degree, then, about 1873, came to Reading and 
founded the business interest in which he became 
so definitely successful. This was along the lines 
of flour and feed distribution, and his intimate famil- 
jarity with farming conditions and the care of live- 
stock formed a substantial basis upon which to 
build his success. During the early years of his 
activity, the aid and support of his young wife, who 
did all in her power to forward his efforts, meant 
much to his progress, and in the later years of his 
success he never failed to give great credit to her 
for her unselfish endeavors. 


Not only in the business world, but in the public 
affairs of the city of his adoption and in various 
branches of organized advance Mr. Fry bore a 
worthy part in the progress of his time. A Democrat 
by political affiliation, and a loyal supporter of the 
principles of the party, he was influential in its prog- 
ress, and for many years served on the City Council. 
He was deeply interested in Reading, its people and 
its activities, and did much in an individual, as well 
as an official, way to promote its welfare. In short, 


‘Mr. Fry became thoroughly representative of that 


splendid group of men which could only have come 
into existence in America, known as self-made men. 
He was a devoutly religious man and did a great 
deal to advance the cause of religion in the Lutheran 
Church, serving as deacon and supporting all the 
endeavors of the church society. In his exemplary 
life he revealed the spirit of the consistent christian, 
and in every phase of his life and its activities he 
was recognized universally as a man of commendable 
spirit and upright principles. Since the death of 
Mr. Fry his wife has continued the business with the 
assistance of her son, Harvey K. Fry, who now 
acts aS manager. 

Israel S. Fry married, in Robeson Township, Mary 
E. Kurtz, who was born in the same township, and 
still survives him. She is a daughter of Jacob and 
Susanna (Bitler) Kurtz, both her parents of pioneer 
ancestry in this county. Her father was a miller 
and farmer, and a leading member of the Lutheran 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Fry were the parents of 
six children: 1. Elizabeth, who became the wife of 
Joseph Phipps, and resides at Euclid, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, and has one son, Horace, who served 
in the World War and was in France. 2. Susanna, 
who became the wife of Harry Dickson, and they 
reside at Stony Creek, Berks County. 3. Edwin 
Kurtz, who resides at home. 4. Harvey K., who is 
the manager and operator of the I. S. Fry Flour & 
Feed business, who married Katharine Deihl, and 
they have one child, Virginia. 5. Charlies Kurtz, 
who served in the World War, for one and one-half 
years in France, and is now a resident of Hartford, 
California, being an oil dealer there; he married 
Grace Snyder, of Reading. 6. Mary Ruth, who be- 
came the wife of Charles Yerkes, of Reading, and 
they are the parents of two children: Harry Fry, 
and Charles Weaver. 





HANS WILLIAM NOLDE—Holding a largely 
responsible position in an important industrial con- 
cern of Reading, Hans William Nolde of this city 
is bearing a worthy and ever progressive part in 
the affairs of the day and his work is counting largely 
for his own success, and for the general good. 
Mr. Nolde is a member of an old and prominent 
German family of Westphalia and his father was the 
pioneer of this family in America. 

Jacob Nolde, Mr. Nolde’s father was born in Ber- 
leburg, Westphalia, Germany, in 1859, and died in 
Reading, November 22, 1916. Having received an 
excellent education in the institutions of Germany, 
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and a man of large natural ability, he came to Amer- 
ica at the age of twenty-one years, after a few 
years of activity as a travelling salesman in the 
interests of a German clothing concern. His first 
residence in America was in Stony Creek, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, and he entered the employ 
of Louis Kraemer & Company, of Reading, con- 
tinuing until establishing his own interest. With the 
Kraemers, Mr. Nolde was identified with the found- 
ing and development of the Nazareth Manufacturing 
Company, in Northampton, Pennsylvania, and upon 
his withdrawal in the spring of 1888, he established 
himself in Reading. He became one of the largely 
important and permanently significant business exec- 
utives of this city, his work standing as a memorial 
of his tireless industry and great talent. Mr. Nolde 
was widely affiliated with organized advance and 
financial affairs, was a director of the Keystone Na- 
tional Bank and the Colonial Trust Company, was 
a leading member of the Masonic Order, in which 
he was affiliated with lodge, chapter and comman- 
dery, also Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. Jacob Nolde mar- 
ried (first), in 1889, Lydia Lorah, who died in 1892, 
leaving two children: Carl, deceased; and Ella, now 
Mrs. Lee M. Erdman. Mr. Nolde married (second) 
Louisa Horst, and their children are: George; Caro- 
lyn, now Mrs. Charles M. Guthrie; Hans W.; and 
Louisa, now Mrs. Edward H. Amerpohl. - 

Hans William Nolde was born in Reading, Dec- 
ember 17, 1896. Receiving his early education in the 
local public schools, he later attended Mercersburg 
Preparatory School, then entered Franklin & Mar- 
shall College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Upon the 
completion of his studies, Mr. Nolde identified him- 
self with The Nolde & Horst Company, of which his 
father was the founder and for so many years the 
head. Devoting his time and energies wholly to the 
mastery of the business in all its details, Mr. Nolde 
fitted himself in a comprehensive way for executive 
responsibility and has now for several years been 
treasurer of the concern. His optimistic outlook 
upon business affairs, tempered and guided by keen 
discernment and careful judgment, has meant much 
to the advance of the organization and he is recog- 
nized throughout this region and in the hosiery 
trade generally as one of the noteworthy and broadly 
efficient young men of his day. 

The origin of The Nolde & Horst Company was 
in the department of the Louis Kraemer & Company 
plant in Northampton County. Jacob Nolde, upon 
his withdrawal from the activities of the Nolde 
Manufacturing Company, purchased the machinery 
of that plant in the seamless half hose department, 
some twenty machines and the necessary equipment. 


Removing this machinery to the Thalheimer Build- | 


ing, in Reading, he founded an enterprise with little 
else in the way of capital than his own ability and 
dauntless courage. Under his judicious administra- 
tion the interest grew very rapidly and from its first 
location at No. 143 Cedar Street, he removed in the 
spring of 1890 to No. 222, on the same street. Thus 


occupying a building forty-five by one hundred feet 
in ground dimensions, he came to feel the need of an 
associate in the executive work of the interest. Re- 
ceiving into partnership George Horst, his wife’s 
brother, the concern purchased the property, then in 
1892 determined upon building a large modern plant, 
especially designed to meet their requirements. They 
secured a desirable plot of ground on Moss Street 
and built a fine three-story and basement plant, 
fifty by one hundred feet in ground dimensions. 
Although they had scarcely gained a start in the new 
factory, when the financial stress of 1893 convulsed 
the country, they carried the interest through almost 
without diminution of its importance. The product 
up to this time had been of cheap quality, for the 
less fastidious trade, but it was decided to begin 
the manufacture of an excellent grade of fast black 
and tan hosiery, and a finishing plant was founded 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Horst was in charge of the new 
venture, Mr. Nolde continuing in Reading, and in 
1897 the business was incorporated. Shortly thereafter 
the company bought land adjoining, one hundred by 
one hundred and sixty feet in extent, and they erected 
a large extension to their plant thirty-two by one hun- 


dred and sixty feet, also a dye house and engine room’ 


in a second extension, fifty by one hundred feet. 
These constructive activities largely extended their 
space and, installing a great quantity of new machin- 
ery of the most modern type, they raised their equip- 
ment to four hundred knitting machines, which re- 
quired five-hundred employees, for the entire plant. 
The history of the concern was not without its trials 
and misfortunes, for on December 7, 1899, the plant 
was aimost wholly destroyed by fire, only the boiler 
house and dye house remaining intact. Within an 
incredibly short period the structure was rebuilt and 
on May 1, 1900, the present great modern plant was 
in full operation, with a complete outfit of machinery 
of the modern type. Every precaution was taken 
in the erection of the new structure to guard against 
fire or against danger to the employees from fire in 
case of such an eventuality. . 

Continued expansion has been the rule with the 
concern since, two extensions having been erected in 
1903, two more in 1905, and in the latter year the 
dye house was greatly enlarged. The plant has con- 
tinued to expand until now they have fifty acres 
of floor space in continuous operation and employ 
3,000 people. The interest has risen to leading rank 
in America in hosiery production. For the past 
ten years Hans William Nolde has been an in- 
fluence for progress in the organization and since 
his boyhood has been more or less closely connected 
with the concern. He has now for eight years filled 
the important office of treasurer and has borne an 
active and ever more widely important part in the 
progress and continued extension of the business 
and his future as a leader of progress in the in- 
dustrial world of Reading is unquestionably assured. 
Mr. Nolde is a Republican by political faith and 
interested in public advance, but has never thus far 
accepted the honors of public life. During the World 
War, he-was active in the United States Army at 
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Pittsburgh. He is a member of the University, the 
Wyomissing, and the Berkshire Country clubs, and 
of Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. His religious affiliation is with 
the Zions Reformed Church. 

Hans William Nolde married, July 30, 1917, at 
Winsted, Connecticut, Margaret R. Kline, daughter 
of William W. and Margaret (Rudden) Kline. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nolde are the parents of two children: 
John Jacob, born December 21, 1919; and Barbara 
Ann, born September 1, 1921. The family residence 


“is at No. 928 North Fourth Street, Reading, Penn- 


sylvania. 





W. A. H. REIDER—Through ancestral ties, Mr. 
Reider, has a close identification with Berks County, 
while an interesting business connection of nearly 
forty years with one mercantile organization of Read- 
ing forms the basis of an intimate relationship with 
the city’s best interests. He is a descendant of 
Huguenot and German forebears, who were among 
the first settlers of the county, and is a son of 
Abraham Y. and Sarah L. (Yoder) Reider, both de- 
ceased, his father having been a traveling sales- 
man in calling. 

W. A. H. Reider was born in Oley, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, March 27, 1870, and after completing 
the work of grammar school was for a year and a half 
a student in the Reading High School. On March 
9, 1885, he began his long association with Whitner’s 
Department Store, then operated under the name of 
C. K. Whitner, and now as C. K. Whitner & Com- 
pany, Inc., at that time being placed in charge of the 
cash boys in the store. For one and one-half years 
his duties were in this connection, and at the end of 
that time he was promoted to a salesman’s position, 
while six months later, when he was seventeen years 
of age, he was given responsibility for the office, re- 
taining the office managership to the present. Mr. 
Reider has made a distinctive place for himself in 
the Whitner organization, and for over a quarter of 
a century has made his contribution to the com- 
pany’s prosperity in the administration of its office 
affairs. In all merchandising there are two phases 
of executive responsibility, that which comes into 
immediate contact with the public and that which 
supports this work with a smoothly functioning organ- 
ization, and it is a tribute to Mr. Reider’s ability 
that in the Whitner store the latter branch has in 
every respect kept pace with the former. Mr. Reider 
is a director of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Reading, and of the Reading Savings and Loan 
Association, and is a former director of the Reading 
Chamber of Commerce. 

During the World War, Mr. Reider was a member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association Personnel 
Board, and gave largely of his time and strength to 
the activities of social service, relief and government 
organizations. He was treasurer of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-fifth Anniversary Committee of Reading; 
is a member of the executive board of the Historical 
Society of Berks County; a member of the Sons of the 


American Revolution; District of Columbia Society.; 
Pennsylvania German Society; the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows; the Royal, Arcanum; the Loyal As- 
sociation; and is a charter member of the Huguenot 
Society of Pennsylvania, of which he is treasurer. 
His church is the Second Reformed, of Reading, and 
as a member of its board of trustees he is deeply 
interested in its work. 

Mr. Reider married, in Reading, October 17, 1893, 
Minnie B. Wink, daughter of Edward F. and Annie 
T. Wink. Their children are “as follows: 1. Claude 
W., a teacher of engineering in the Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades. 2. Margaret H., wife 
of J. Carl Fisher, and lives at Baltimore. 3. Emily, 
a registered nurse. 4. Sarah E., wife of Ralph H. 
Johnson. 5. Robert S. 


CALVIN KLINE WHITNER—To all who recall 


‘the benevolent countenance and genial presence of 


Calvin Kline Whitner the memory is a benediction. 
In Reading, Pennsylvania, the scene of his life- 
work, there are few who do not remember well this 
leader of commercial and financial advance, who was 
yet a man among men, friend of the friendless, com- 
rade alike of associate and employee. Mr. Whitner 
was a man whom to know was to admire, and those 
who knew him best felt toward him a genuine and 
lasting affection. His loyalty to the highest ideals, 
his. broad charity and unfailing kindliness toward 
others, his attitude toward all progressive endeavor 
marked him as a man of great spirit, and his out- 
standing business ability was the result of keen fore- 
sight,.a broad appreciation of the needs of the people, 
together with the tireless effort of the executive who 
fears not to give of himself to the accomplishment 
of his purpose, and shares with his humblest em- 
ployee the burden of the day’s work. Mr. Whitner’s 
large prominence in the world of finance followed his 
success in his chosen mercantile field as a natural 
consequence, and was of the greatest significance to 
the civic body because of the fact that he was con- 
stantly in the closest touch with the people and held 
their unqualified confidence and esteem. 

The Whitner family traces back to very ancient 
times in Germany, and for generations has been 
identified with professional advance, the name, until 
within the past eighty years or thereabouts, having 
been spelled Wittner. Religious ideals in several gen- 
erations determined the trend of professional activity 
followed by the men of this family and it was un- 
questionably from this source that Mr. Whitner in- 
herited his high idealism. 

Reverend Abraham Wittner was an early Protes- 
tant clergyman in Germany, the period of his service 
as a preacher and pastor extending from 1734-1743. 
His great ability as an orator and his highly spiritual 
character then led to his appointment as a coun- 
cillor to the important religious body of Heidelberg 
known as the Consistory. Reverend John George 
Wittner, son of Reverend Abraham Wittner was born 
in Germany in 1735 and received a brilliant education 
at the University of Heidelberg. He became a fa- 
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mous figure in the vicinity of his home community of 
Bellheim, Germany and in 1766 was chosen by the 
Holland Deputies and sent to America for missionary 
work in the pioneer communities of Pennsylvania. 
He landed in New York City in the fall of the same 
year and devoted the remaining years of his lifetime 
to consecrated labor in various districts of this 
State. Abraham Wittner, the next in line, was born 
in Upper Milford Township, in what was then known 
as Northampton County, now Lehigh County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1773, his birthplace having been 
near the village of Zionsville. Reared on the farm he 
devoted his career to agricultural endeavors and 
about 1800 removed to Albany Township in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. Here he conducted extensive 
farming operations for about ten years, after which 
he again removed to Columbia County and was there 
active in farming until his death, which occurred 
in 1854, at the age of eighty-one years. Twice mar- 
ried, his first wife died at an early age, leaving one 
son, George, while eleven children were born to the 
second union. 

George Whitner, who adopted the present spelling 
of the name after coming to years of maturity, was 
born August 3, 1800, and died January 13, 1869. He 
was a man of outstanding importance to the progress 
not only of his home community but of the State of 
Pennsylvania. His personal affairs as in the case of 
his father, followed the line of agricultural interests 
and for many years. he conducted extensive farm- 
ing operations in the vicinity of the old land mark 
in Oley Township known as the “Yellow House.” 
This, however, was by no means his most important 
usefulness for it was largely through his influence 
that the public school system of the State was adopt- 
ed. He began an agitation in favor of the free dis- 
semination of education in Oley Township, endors- 
ing in the most cordial and enthusiastic way the 
efforts of the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, who at that 
time was the leader of the movement for public 
schools both in popular addresses and before the 
legislature of the State. Mr. Whitner met with the 
greatest opposition and prejudice in local circles, but 
this only inspired him to more earnest endeavor and 
he did much for the accomplishment of this end, 
the township of Oley adopting the present public 
school system in the year 1850. It was within the 
decade prior to this date that George Whitner began 
the use of the present spelling of the name. He 
allied the family with another family for generations 
prominent in religious progress in his marriage. His 
wife was Christiana Kline, who was born December 
2, 1804, and died December 16, 1872. She was a 
daughter of David Kline, who was born in Amity 
Township, Pennsylvania, and was a lineal descendant 
of Elder George Kline, the pioneer of this family 
in America. He was born in Germany, in the year 
1715, and coming to America in 1738 located first 
in the State of New Jersey, then in 1750 settled per- 
manently on the Northkill, in Berks County, Pen- 
sylvania, where he was during the remaining years 
of his lifetime a leader of the “Dunkards,” or as 
they are familiarly known in the locality as “Breth- 


ren,” preaching in this section for about twenty 
years. George and Christiana (Kline) Whitner were 
the parents of eight children: David and Rebecca, 
who died in childhood; Abraham; Hiram; George; 
Samuel; Sarah, who died at the age of nineteen years; 
and Calvin Kline, of further mention. Abraham was 
for many years a banker of Pottsville; Hiram be- 
came a prominent educator and successful physician 
in Berks and Schuylkill counties, serving as a surgeon 
in the Civil War and he became nationally promi- 
nent as the inventor of the “Whitner two-rope safety 
device” now used almost universally by window clean- 
ers in great buildings. George was post master of 
Reading at one time; and Samuel served in the Civil 
War as a member of the Ringgold Light Artillery 
(First Defenders), also with Durell’s Battery as 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

Calvin Kline Whitner was born at the family home 
in Oley Township, in the year 1841, and was the 
youngest child of George and Christiana (Kline) 
Whitner. His education was begun in the local 
schools and as a young lad he was employed on his 
father’s farm, continuing until nineteen years of age 
on the homestead. Early developing an ambition 
toward mercantile activities, however, Mr. Whitner 
then entered the employ of Spang & Son, general 
merchants of Spangsville, this store being located 
about a mile north of the Whitner homestead. The 
locality, while definitely in the countryside, command- 
ed a very considerable trade throughout the nearby 
villages and Mr. Whitner there gained a thorough 
grounding in the general principles of merchandising. 
After about one year of experience in this connec- 
tion he secured a position as clerk in the employ of 
Isaac Plank, who conducted another store of the 
same general nature about eight miles north of Read- 
ing along the road to Kutztown known as the “Half 
Way House.” Mr. Whitner spent three years with 
this enterprise, then felt that the time was approach- 
ing when he desired to strike out for himself in a 
business way. He first opened a small store at 
Friedensburg, in Oley Township, but with assured 
confidence in his own ability to achieve greater 
things, he sold his interest there two years later 
and located in Reading. At this step Mr. Whitner 
demonstrated the wisdom which has stood back of 
his endeavors from the beginning. Recognizing the 
fact that trade conditions in a large center of popula- 
tion are markedly different than in the countryside, 
he first secured a position in a prosperous store in 
Reading, entering the employ of Kline & Eppihimer, 
then already a léading dry goods concern on Penn 
Square. He continued with this establishment for 
about nine years, then took up his own activities. 

It was in the spring of 1877 that Calvin K. Whitner 
opened his first store in Reading with a force of six 
salesmen. He was able to secure a location at No. 
432 Penn Square, and in a room 20 x 90 feet he 
arranged his stock to the best possible advantage and 
opened his doors to the public. From this modest 
beginning he went forward steadily. The genial 
spirit which carried him to an eminent position in 
the business world made the enterprise a definite 
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success even in those early years. The amount of 
labor and incessant personal attention which Mr. 
Whitner gave to the development of this business 


- can scarcely be estimated by those not immediately 


active with him at the time. Nothing was too small 
to engage his constructive thought and in the im- 
portant phases of the business his genius for ad- 
ministration was clearly evident. Only six years 
after his original start he removed to larger quarters 
which had become vitally needed, this new location 
being only a few doors from the first at Nos. 442- 
444 Penn Square. His “Grand Opening” occurred 
March 17, 1883, and met a response-from the people 
which well appraised his standing in the community. 
Continued growth made it necessary to enlarge this 
store in 1891 and at that time four new departments 
were added and the force of sales people which had 
been about a dozen in normal times was increased to 
forty. The year 1898 saw the purchase of the 
property adjacent to this store on the west side 
and the buildings were thrown into one by complete 
remodeling. This gave the enterprise a floor space 
of some forty-two thousand square feet and with 
two hundred and fifteen sales people, thirty-one de- 
partments were arranged. Various changes, con- 
solidations of departments, also the addition of new 
departments, have since been effected but one of the 
most important features of the store makes an 
unique example of its kind. In the re-modeling of 
the two buildings to give the one large emporium 
the idea of the owner was daylight. The cheerful 
effect resulting has been a large factor in the subse- 
quent success of the concern and the Whitner Store 
is everywhere known as the “Daylight Store.” 

Mr. Whitner’s associates from the early years of 
his activity have been chosen not only for their 
business ability but for considerations of sentiment as 
well, for he gathered friends about him or gave larger 
responsibility to faithful employes. In 1889 Mr. 
Whitner’s eldest son, Harry K. Whitner, then a 
young man of twenty-five years was admitted as a 
partner, the firm name becoming C. K. Whitner & 
Son. This association, which was a peculiarly happy 
one to the father as well as to the younger man, was 
destined to an early close, for the death of Harry 
K. Whitner occurred in 1891, this removing from 
Reading one of the most promising young men of his 
day. Feeling the need of an associate in executive 
responsibility, Mr. Whitner later, in 1897, received 
into partnership John A. Britton, who had for several 
years been active in his employ and about ten years 
later, on January 1, 1907, he received his son-in-law, 
John Rick into the firm. 

On March 1, 1915, J. B. Mercer, another son-in- 
law, was admitted to the partnership. On February iF 
1919, Mr. Whitner’s grandson, Harry D. Whitner, 
was taken into the partnership. 

Mr. Whitner died May 30, 1921, and John A. 
Britton died July 10th of the same year. The sur- 
viving partners carried on the business for the suc- 
ceeding two years and the incorporation of the 
business was effected January 1, 1923. 
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In every community interest Calvin Kline Whitner 
felt the call of civic duty, although he accepted few 
positions of official responsibility outside his own 
organization. One of the most*noteworthy occasions 
of his public service was that of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial of Reading, which took place in the year 
1898. As chairman of the historical committee he did 
much to promote the success of a souvenir publication 
of the city which was compiled hy Morton L. 
Montgomery and which had much to do with the 
impetus thereby given to the many commercial and 
industrial activities of the city. Mr. Whitner’s widest 
prominence, without doubt, was in his official posi- 
tion as president of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Reading. He was for many years a stockholder and 
director of this institution and when the presidency 
became vacant in the year 1907, it was generally 
recognized as a need of the bank that an able and 
forward looking executive who had been successful 
in individual endeavor should be elected to this 
office. Mr. Whitner was practically the unanimous 
choice of the board of directors and his record as 
president of this important institution was one of 
wise and efficient discharge of grave responsibilities. 
Mr. Whitner was also president of the Merchants’ 
Association of Reading, was a director of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Reading, and for many 
years was a director and trustee of the Young Men’s. 
Christian Association. Throughout his entire career 
a devoted adherent of the Reformed Church and 
supporter of religious advance, he was a member of 
Saint Paul’s Memorial Church for many years. 

Calvin Kline Whitner married (first), in the year 
1864, Amelia Knabb, a daughter of Daniel D. and 
Sarah (Hill) Knabb, prominent residents of Oley 
Township, who died leaving three children: Harry 
K., now deceased; Sarah K., wife of Arthur E. 
Carrier, of New York City; and Charles, who died 
in infancy. Harry K. Whitner married Estella Davis, 
daughter of Charles and Emma (Parker) Davis, 
and his death in the year 1891 at the age of twenty- 
seven years was a sad blow to the family. He left 
one son, Harry Davis. Calvin Kline Whitner married 
(second), in the year 1876, Mary Shalter, daughter of 
George and Eliza (Kline) Shalter, and they were 
the parents of four children: George Shalter, de- 
ceased; Elizabeth S.; Carrie G., wife of John Rick, 
of Reading, their three children being: Mary Eliza- 
beth, Horace Whitner and Jack; and Mary S., wife 
of James B. Mercer, of Wyomissing, their children 
being: Mary Louise and James B., Jr. Mrs. Whitner’s 
death occurred June 9, 1909. 

George Shalter, Mrs. Whitner’s father, was a 
prominent ironmaster of Mount Penn, conducting 
the Mount Penn Furnace, which was located in 
Cumru Township for many years. He retired some 
years before his death, which occurred in 1881, at the 
age of eighty-two years. 





FRANK WILDBAHN HANOLD—The life hist- 
ory of Frank Wildbahn Hanold, of Reading, ist 2 
record of high achievement in a realm too frequently 
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READING AND 


regarded as the field for the exploitation of the weak 
and needy. That Mr. Hanold gave to his respon- 
sibilities the lofty idealism and tireless effort which 
made him a benefactor of his kind was characteristic 
of the man, and in his every relation to life and its 
problems he held the attitude so worthily expressed 
in the hands of one who traveled far and achieved 
much: “Privilege is duty and opportunity measures 
responsibilities.” The life of Mr. Hanold was ordered 
on lines of conscientious regard for every phase of 
activity parallel with his own, his influence was con- 
structive in many realms, and his loss in his com- 
paratively early death was a great blow to the com- 
munity. His memory, however, still lives in every 
group with which he was affiliated as an incentive to 
like usefulness and worth. 

The Hanold family is of German origin, and was 
founded in America by John Hanold, who was born 
in Plauen, Saxony, Germany, November 26, 1773. 
Growing to manhood in his native place, he came to 
America in 1800 and located in the city of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where he became a leading merchant 
of his time. He did much for the early advance of the 
community, and made his home in Reading until his 
death, which occurred April 21, 1847. John Hanold 
married, October 29, 1812, Anna Maria Wildbahn, a 
granddaughter of the Rey. Charles Frederick Wild- 
bahn, the first pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, of 
Reading, under whose leadership the Present old and 
substantial picturesque church edifice was erected. 
John and Anna Maria (Wildbahn) Hanold were the 
parents of five children: Lewis J., of whom further; 
Elizabeth W.; Amelia; Fredericka; and John. 

Lewis J. Hanold, eldest son of these parents, was 

‘born August 17, 1815. He received an excellent ed- 
ucation for the time, attending the private schools 
of this section. As a young man he worked in his 
father’s Srocery store, and continued active until the 
death of his father, when he closed out the business. 
On July 1, 1849, Mr. Hanold identified himself with 
the Farmers’ National Bank of Reading, where he was 
active as receiving teller until his death. Always 
making his home in Reading, he was one of the best 
known citizens of this Municipality, benevolent, for- 
ward-looking and always bearing a part in every 
worthy cause or movement, He was a devout mem- 
ber of Trinity Lutheran Church until his death, which 
occurred January 9, 1895, Lewis J. Hanold married, 
April 20, 1854, Amanda Craig, daughter of Joseph 
Craig, and gteat-granddaughter of Moses Craig, of 
Lamington, Bedminister Township, Somerset County, 
New Jersey. Moses Craig was the Pioneer of this 
family in America, and this name is also one of 
distinction in various lines of advance during the 
early history of this country. Lewis J. and Amanda 
(Craig) Hanold were the parents of four children: 
Frank Wildbahn, of whom further; Hiester M.; 
Amelia and Mary, both daughters residing in Reading. 

Frank Wildbahn Hanold was born in the city of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1856, and died in the place 
of his birth, January 7, 1909, at his home on Centre 
Avenue. Named in honor of his great-great-grand- 
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father, the Rev. Dr. Charles Frederick Wildbahn, Mr. 
Hanold grew to manhood in Reading, receiving a 
broadly practical education. His early business ex- 
perience was in the wholesale distribution of coal, 
coke, and fire brick, with offices in the Pennsylvania 
Trust Building, and in this line of endeavor he was 
active for a number of years. He was also interested 
in the Portland Cement Mill at Evansville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was its treasurer. He later entered manu- 
facturing interests, becoming one of the largest stock- 
holders in the Hampden Knitting Mills, of Reading. 
Deeply interested in the progress of this industrial 
organization, he gave to its development the best 
years of his life and was president of the corporation 
until the time of his death. For a number of years 
before his passing, however, Mr. Hanold’s health 
was such as to preclude his activity in business, and 
his responsibilities were of necessity delegated to 
others. Confined to his home and unable to partici- 
pate in the progress of his time, in which he felt 
a deep and universal interest, during his last years 
he came in touch with only a few who sought him 
at his residence. To them the memory of his beauti- 
ful spirit under affliction is a sacred recollection of 
the deepest meaning, while to everyone who was 
familiar with his activities in the business world or 
who knew his name in its relation to the civic or 
general progress his memory will ever be a challenge 
to lofty endeavor and will ever stand for a life of 

_ singular beauty and-sincerity of purpose. Mr. Hanold 
was a loyal Republican in his political convictions, 
always interested in the development and pre-emin- 
ence of the party, and in every worthy endeavor of a 
public nature he lent his influence and endorsement 
to progressive effort. He was long a member of the 
Wyomissing Club, the Berkshire Country Club, and 
was one of the foremost members of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Frank Wildbahn Hanold married, in Reading, Oc- 
tober 18, 1899, Mary Eleanora Stein, born in Reading, 
daughter of Dr. Jacob H. and Lydia (Funck) Stein, 
of Reading, a sketch of whom follows. Mrs. Hanold 
still lives at their residence, No. 615 Centre Avenue, 
where she was brought as a bride in 1899. She is a 
member of the Second Reformed Church, and was a 
charter member of the Berkshire Country Club, con- 
tinuing her membership during her husband’s life- 
time. She is a member of the Woman’s Club of 
Reading, and is deeply interested in its success. She 
is a lady of culture and refined taste, and much de- 
voted to her home. Their son, Stein Wildbahn, also 
survives Mr. Hanold, and is now a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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JACOB H. STEIN, PH.D.—An honored and use- 
ful career was that of Dr. Jacob H. Stein, of Read- 
ing, a leading pharmacist of Berks County for many 
years, whose tireless endeavors, added to his brilliant 
natural equipment and his thorough training, made 
his entire life a record of wide and eminent bene- 
ficence. Dr. Stein was a man of the loftiest ideals, 


to whom the call of duty was paramount, no matter 
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what the consideration or consequence, and in his 
choice of the realm of pharmacy as the arena of his 
life work he gave to the people a rarely efficient ex- 
ecutive in one of the most vitally important interests 
of life. Dr. Stein was universally known and esteemed 
in a business or professional way in Reading, but 
among those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance 
his sincerity as an individual and his greatness aS a 
citizen were most fully appreciated. He gave much 
to life of tireless devotion and never failing self- 
forgetfulness, and it was only fitting that life should 
give him in return a large measure of success. His 
passing was a heavy blow to his cotemporaries in 
professional activity, and his name will always bear 
close and vital significance to the history of the 
progress of Reading. 

Jacob H. Stein was born at Annville, Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, April 24, 1846, and was a 
member of a prominent family of that section, and a 
brother of the late Rev. Dr. Philip Stein, one of the 
foremost clergymen of the Reformed Church of his 
day. Dr. Stein spent his boyhood in his native town, 
where he attended the public schools, and following 
his graduation from Annville Academy he entered 
Mercersburg College, from which he was graduated 
in 1860. Following the completion of his liberal arts 
course, he entered the employ of Dr. Joseph L. 
Lembarge, of Lebanon, a prosperous and leading 
druggist. There he served as an apprentice to the 
drug business, a customary form of training at that 
time. Dr. Stein, however, was unsatisfied with the 


training he received in that connection, feeling its 


lack of thoroughness from the scientific viewpoint. 
He accordingly entered the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and was graduated with the highest honors 
in the class of 1869. As so many young men of that 
day were doing, he turned his face westward, pur- 
posing to locate in the State of Iowa and there 
establish himself in his chosen profession. He was 
unable, howoever, to find a suitable place with suffici- 
ent promise of success to warrant his venture, and he 
returned to his native State, locating in Reading. 
Here he accepted a position as head clerk in the drug 
store of Dr. P. M. Zeigler, where he was active for 
two years. Then, with the added advantage of ex- 
perience, Dr. Stein established himself in the drug 
business, purchasing a store at No. 80 Penn Street. 
This was in the year 1872, and this interest he has 
carried forward at the same location for a period of 
thirty-five years. Then in 1907 he removed to No. 
807 Penn Street, and there continued active in busi- 
ness until his death. At one time he owned four 
drug stores in Reading, and one in Hamburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thus for upwards of forty years Dr. Jacob H. 
Stein filled a broadly useful and beneficent part in the 
progress of the city of his adoption, making his in- 


fluence felt for various lines of progressive endeavor 


as well as in his special field of activity. He be- 
came one of the most successful pharmacists of his 
day, and at the time of his death was one of the 
oldest still active. He is recalled as the dean of his 
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profession in Reading during a considerable period, 
and not only for his advancing years and long use- 
fulness, but for his generous, warm-hearted spirit 
and the ever self-forgetful service which he gave to 
the people of Reading in his exacting work was .ne 
universally beloved and esteemed. Following his 
death, which occurred May 17, 1909, the Berks County 
Pharmaceutical Association, of which he was presi- 
dent, expressed their regret at his loss in suitable 
resolutions. Dr. Stein was largely instrumental 
through his personal efforts and his strong influence 
in the profession in bringing about the organization 
of the druggists of Berks County into the present 
association. He was also a member and in 1890 was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association. He took the deepest interest in the 
progress of this body, attending practically all its 
annual meetings, frequently presenting papers of 
distinct and often permanent value before its delib- 
erations, and many times serving on some of its most 
important committees. He was further a member of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. The Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association, at its thirty- 
second annual meeting, held at Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania, June 22, 23, and 24, 
1909, passed the following resolutions in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Stein’s life and career, and these resolu- 
tions were read before the assemblage by Professor 
Remington: ; 
WHERAS, The Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion have suffered an irreparable loss by the death of 
their beloved member, Jacob H. Stein, be it 
RESOLVED, That this association place on record its 
sincere appreciation of his great services to this body. 
RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be 
recorded on our minutes and a copy sent to each mem- 
ber of his family. 
(signed) 
M. N. Kline 
Joseph P. Remington 
Joseph L. Lemberger. 


Among all circles in which he moved Dr. Stein 
was considered one of the most worthy and estimable 
men of his time. He was not widely affliated with 
organized endeavor except in line with his profession, 
but held membership in Mt. Penn Council, No. 495, 
Royal Arcanum, also the Loyal Beneficial Associa- 
tion. He was, however, devoted to the religious 
progress of this city and State, and as an eminently 
consistent and fearless exponent of religious prin- 
ciple, and an honored member of the Second Re- 
formed Church, he did great good. For fifteen 
years Dr. Stein was superintendent of the Sunday 
school of this church, and he was long a member of 
the consistory, serving as deacon and later as an 
elder. He served as a trustee of the Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster, also as a trustee of the Pub- 
lication Board of the Reformed Church, and was 
honored by election to the board of trustees of the 
Eastern Synod. He was keenly and constructively 
interested in the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and for a number of years was a member 
of the board of the organization. 

Dr. Stein married Lydia Funck, of Lebanon, Penn- 
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sylvania, daughter of Jacob and Mary (Kreider) 
Funck, both these families prominent in Lebanon 
County. Mrs. Stein was a woman of beautiful spirit 
and lovable characteristics, a devoted Christian, and 
a member of the Reformed Church, while in her 
home as wife and mother or as gracious hostess her 
influence and memory are ever sacred. Dr. and Mrs, 
Stein were the parents of three children: Mary Elean- 
ora, wife of Frank Wildbahn Hanold (q.v.), whose 
death occurred January 7, 1909, Mrs. Hanold still 
residing in Reading; Catharine, wife of Frederick C. 
Sieber, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; and Minnie A, 
who makes her home with her sister, Mrs. Hanold. 





WILLIAM FREDERICK MUHLENBERG, M. 
D., LL.D.—The lofty significance to the world of such a 
life as that of Dr. William Frederick Mublenberg is an in- 
spiration to every right-minded cotemporary and an in- 
fluence for progress which widens with the years and 
strengthens like an out-reaching, ever-active force. Nearly 
a decade has gone by since the passing of this talented and 
honored physician, whose worth was recognized in his life- 
time, and commemorated by those who now follow in 
his footsteps. His work was his life, and to it he conse- 
crated, unreservedly, the brilliant qualities of mind and 
spirit with which he was endowed. He accomplished much 
of permanent good in his professional activity, while among 
all those to whom he ministered he was sincerely esteemed 
and beloved. 

The Muhlenberg family is one of the most noteworthy 
in Pennsylvania, having been established in this region for 
many generations, every member of the family, from the 
pioneer down, leaving the impress of a noble nature on the 
history of his time. The family has been allied in mar- 
riage with other leading families in this State, and it is as 
the representative of distinguished lines of ancestry that 
Dr. Muhlenberg took up his career, while he carried the 
name to even greater prominence. The professions have 
been represented by many men of this name. 

(I) Dr. Frederick Augustus Hall Muhlenberg, grand- 
father of Dr. William F. Muhlenberg, was born in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, in 1795, and died in the place of his 
birth in 1867. He was a son of Gothilf Henry Emestus 
Muhlenberg, a pioneer of Lancaster County (1746-1807). 
Dr. Frederick A. H. Muhlenberg married (first) Elizabeth 
Schaum, in 1816, and she died leaving four children: Henry 
Ernestus, Mary Katherine, Benjamin Schaum, and Fred- 
erick Augustus, of whom further. He married (second) 
Ann Eliza Duchman, in 1828, and they were the parents 
of six children: Ann Hall, Edward Duchman, Emma Eliza- 
beth, Charles Philip, Rose Amelia, and Francis. 

(II) Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, son of Dr. Fred- 
erick Augustus Hall and Elizabeth (Schaum) Muhlenberg, 
was born in 1820, and died at an advanced age in 1901. 
A man of brilliant scholastic attainments, and highly edu- 
cated, he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Franklin College in 1841, and Muhlenberg College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. He was 
the author of many essays and pamphlets on devotiona) 
and educational subjects, his career as an educator giving 
him even wider prominence than his consecrated activities 
in religious progress. He served as Professor of Languages 


at Gettysburg College (1852-1868), president of the Muh- 
lenberg College, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, (1868-18753 
Professor of Semitic Languages at the University af ai 
sylvania (1875-1887), and president of Thie} College, of 
Greenville, Pennsylvania (1893-1895). He was a cousin 
of William Augustus Muhlenberg, who was born in 17 6, 
and died in 1877, who was the founder of the Church o: 
the Holy Communion of New York City, also participated 
in the founding of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. John’s Hospital, 
and the New York Hospital, all of New York City. Fred. 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg married Anna Catherine Muh- 
lenberg, born in 1827, and died in 1894, a granddaughter 
of Genera! Peter Muhlenberg, and a daughter of Major 
Peter and Sarah (Coleman) Muhlenberg, whose marriace 
took place in 1826. The children of Frederick A. and Anna 
Catherine (Muhlenberg) Muhlenberg were four in num- 
ber: Ernest A., born in 1850, died in 1919; William Fred- 
erick, of whom further; Henry Melchior, born in 1860: 
and Francis Benjamin, born in 1864. 

(IIT) Dr. William Frederick Muhlenberg, son of Fred- 
erick Augustus and Anna Catherine (Muhlenberg) Muhlen- 
berg, was born in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, November 18, 
1852, and died in Reading, Pennsylvania, August 25, 1915. 
Following his elementary studies he entered Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, with the class of 1868. 
He completed his classical studies at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, and was graduated from that institution in th: 
class of 1868. Thereafter taking up his professional prep- 
arations at the Medical School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he was graduated with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, in the class of 1872, at the age of twenty years. 
His long usefulness in his chosen profession led his alma 
mater to confer upon him, in later years (1911), the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Muhlenberg began 
practice in Reading, shortly following his graduation from 
medical school, and early gaining an assured foothold in 
the profession he carried his success to a high degree of 
importance. For many years he was surgeon for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and also surgeon on the staff of the 
Reading Hospital practically throughout his entire career. 
He was appointed to the staff of this institution in 1876, 
and continued active until his death in that connection. 
He was further a member of the board of trustees of the 
Reading Hospital from 1890 until his death, and the 
progress and prosperity of the institution were largely 
advanced by his untiring efforts and the influence which, 
as a successful physician, he exerted. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of the Charles Evans’ Cemetery 
Company from 1895 until his death, and in every phase 
of community effort he supported and endorsed progressive 
endeavor of whatsoever nature. His affiliations with organ- 
ized advance were few, except in line with his profession, 
and he was a member and at various times president ot 
the Berks County and Reading Medical societies. His 
social -affiliations were with the Berkshire Country Club. 
of Reading, the Wyomissing Club, also of Reading, and 
the University Club, of Philadelphia. His religious con- 
nection was with Trinity Lutheran Church. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s entire career was devoted to the progress of the 
profession which he loved and for which he was so em!- 
nently fitted, both by nature and by training. Following 
general lines of practice from the beginning be made his 
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name count widely and permanently for professional ad- 
vance, and no name in the records of the profession in 
this State is more highly honored or more worthy of 
eulogy and no record is more deserving of emulation. 

William Frederick Muhlenberg married, in Reading, 
Henrietta Augusta Muhlenberg, born in Reading, in 1861, 
and died in this city, in 1890. She was a great-grand- 
daughter of that distinguished figure in the history of 
Berks County and of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Governor Joseph Hiester, one of the most famous pioneers 
of Colonial days in America. She was a daughter of Dr. 
H. H. Muhlenberg, and a granddaughter of Henry Augustus 
Philip Muhlenberg, who served as United States Ambassa- 
dor to Austria from 1838 to 1840. Henry A. P. Muhlen- 
berg was one of the foremost clergymen and diplomats of 
his time, serving as minister of Trinity Lutheran Church 
of Reading from 1802 to 1827, and as a member of the 
Twenty-first Congress of the United States, also for eight 
succeeding years representing his district in that body. 
He was nominated Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in 1848, but died before election. Dr. H. H. Muhlenberg, 
who was born in 1812 and died in 1886, was cashier of the 
Farmers’ National Bank for many years, and was a grad- 
uate of Dickinson College, class of 1829, and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, class of 1832, degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. He married Katherine Spang Hunter, born 
in 1835, and died in 1910. Dr. William Frederick and 
Henrietta Augusta (Muhlenberg) Muhlenberg were the 
parents of three children: Hiester H., of whom further; 
Frederick A., of whom further; and Augusta, who was 
graduated from the Bennett School in 1909, became .the 
wife of Dr. J. L. Wagner, of Reading, September 4, 1918, 
and has one son, William. 

(IV) Dr. Hiester H. Muhlenberg, elder son of Dr. 
William Frederick and Henrietta Augusta (Muhlenberg) 
Muhlenberg, was born in Reading, November 8, 1885, and 
following his elementary education in the public schools he 
attended Reading High School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1902. He entered Gettysburg College, from which 
he was graduated in 1906, completing his studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School, his graduation 
occurring in 1908 with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
His institutional experience included staff service at the 
Williamsport Hospital, the Municipal Hospital, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Lankenau Hospital, of Philadelphia. He 
is now one of the leading practitioners of Reading, is a 
member of the American College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, a member of the Berks County Medical Society, 
the Reading Medical Society, of which he was president in 
1923, also various other professional organizations. He has 
served as staff obstetrician at Reading Hospital from 1915 
until the present time (1924) and is still active in this 
capacity. He married Anna Miller, of Reading, January 
22, 1913, and they have three children: Anna, Katherine, 
and William. 

(IV) Frederick A. Muhlenberg, younger son of Dr. 
William Frederick and Henrietta Augusta (Muhlenberg) 
Muhlenberg, was born September 25, 1887, and his gradu- 
ation from Reading High School occurred in 1904. Four 
years later he received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
of Gettysburg College, this institution conferring upon him 
the degree of Master of Science in 1912. He received the 


- can Legion. 


degree of Bachelor of Science in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in 1911, and has been engaged in 
his chosen profession of architecture since, with the excep- 
tion of his military activities. He served with the United 
States Expeditionary Forces, as captain of the 314th In- 
fantry, receiving the distinguished Service Cross, the Croix 
de Guerre, and the French Legion of Honor decoration for 
valor during the World War. He is a director of the Social 
Welfare League, and is commander of Gregg Post, Ameri- 
He married, November 10, 1917, Elizabeth 
Young, of Denver, Colorado, and they have two children: 
Elizabeth and Caroline. 


WILLIAM McILVAIN—In the commercial and 
financial progress of Reading and indeed of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the activities of William MclIlvain are con- 
tributing in an important and permanent way to the gen- 
eral good. Mr. Mcllvain is a man of large ability, and in 
devoting his attention to work of this nature he is apply- 
ing his energies to a field of progress vital to the public 
prosperity and the economic security of municipality and 
commonwealth. With interests centering in the city of 
Reading, but reaching far out into many cities and States, 
Mr. Mcllvain’s success places him among the most note- 
worthy men of the day in this section. 

The MclIlvain name is a very ancient and honored one 
in Scotland, where, in Ayrshire, the family originated. The 
heads of the McIlvain family of Ayr were Lairds of Grimet 
and Attquyne from the year 1520. Their possessions in- 
cluded the old Castle of Thomaston, in the parish of Kir- 
kow-ald, a picturesque community in County Ayr. The 
castle was built about 1333 by Thomas, Earl of Carrick, a 
nephew of Robert Bruce. It was occupied by the family 
of present interest from 1600 until the death of the eldest 
male in 1747, John MclIlvain. The family in that early 
day became allied in marriage with the Kennedy family, 
earls of Casselis, the ancient halls of this earldom having 
been Castle Dunmore, in the Parish of Mayboll, no great 
distance from Thomaston, or as the seat of the Mcllvains 
was frequently called, the Ancient Castle of Thomas 
Towne. Castle Dunmore was relinquished by the Ken- 
nedys to the Carricks, from whom the Corries of Kelwood 
were descended. Prior to 1600 John Mcllvain, Laird of 
Grimmet and Attyquyne, married Annie Corrie, and there- 
by became owner of Castle Dunmore. The MclIlvain fam- 
ily occupied this stately pile for about a century and a half 
thereafter. Margaret, daughter of John Mcllvain, mar- 
ried, about 1630, Alexander Kennedy, of Craigoch, who 
was a grandson of Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Casselis, and 
descended from King Robert III, of Scotland, through his 
daughter, Princess Mary. 

(I) The line traces directly down to James Mcllvain, 
son of Richard Mcllvain, this line having left Scotland 
and settled in County Antrim, Ireland, as did so many of 
Scotland’s noblest and best to escape religious persecution. 
James MecIlvain married, in 1720, Jane Heaney, daughter 
of Hugh Heaney, who later came to America, settling in 
Fallowfield, Chester County, Pennsylvania. James Mcll- 
vain came to America in 1740, his wife accompanying him, 
and they settled near Leipersville, on Crum Creek, in a 
hamlet known as Ridley, near Chester, Pennsylvania. 

(II) John MclIlvain, son of James and Jane (Heaney) 
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MclIlvain, was born in Ireland, and was a young lad when 
the family crossed the Atlantic and settled in Pennsylvania. 
He embraced the religion of the Society of Friends, and 
became a prosperous citizen of Ridley Township, owning a 
mill on Crum Creek. There he resided and was active in 
business until his death, which occurred in 1779. He mar- 
ried, October 9, 1761, Lydia Barnard, and it was at their 
home that General Washington lodged the night following 
the battle of the Brandywine. Lydia (Barnard) Mclivain 
was directly descended from Richard Barnard (or Ber- 
nard), born-in 1611, and came to America from Sheffield, 
England, about 1642. His wife, Frances, accompanied 
him, and they settled in Middletown Township, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. William MclIlvain, whose name 
entitles this review, is the seventh generation in descent 
from Richard Barnard. This line traces back to Godfrey 
Barnard (1240). 

(III) James Mellvain, son of John and Lydia (Bar- 
nard) Mcllvain, was born in 1769. He married, Novem- 
ber 4, 1801, Mary Robinson. The Robinson line is trace- 
able to Peter Robinson, Alderman of York, England, who 
was buried at St. Crux, September 30, 1542, aiso to the 
Marquis of Ripon. Judge Abraham Robinson, the pioneer 
‘of the family in America, came from Moate, County West- 
meath, Ireland, near Dublin. He settled near Wilmington, 
Delaware, on Naaman’s Creek. He became a distinguished 
citizen of Revolutionary times, and was a member of the 
Assembly from New Castle County in 1777. A personal 
friend of General Washington during his presidency as well 
as for years prior to the Revolution, the “Father of his 
Country” was often a guest at the old Robinson home- 
stead, which is still (1924) standing. Judge Robinson 
named the Washington Pear after his friend. Judge Rob- 
inson married, in Ireland, Jane Green, who came with him 
to this country. 

(IV) William MclIlvain, son of James and Mary (Rob- 
inson) MclIlvain, was born in Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1, 1807, and died in Reading, November 9, 
1890. He became a leading citizen of Berks County, and 
in 1835 assumed the management of the Jones Mines, near 
Morgantown. Thus engaged until 1845, he then resigned 
to become financially interested in the Gibralter Iron 
Works, also in this county, this affiliation continuing for 2 
decade and more. In 1856 William MclIlvain founded the 
Mcllvain Iron Works and Boiler Plate Mills in Reading, 
which became one of the important local industries. From 
July, 1862, until his death, two of his sons, William Rob- 
inson and Morton Crosby MclI!vain, were associated with 

_him under the firm name of William Mcllvain & Sons. 
Various civic and financial interests also engaged the at- 
tention of William MclIlvain, who was one of the founders 
of the Second National Bank of Reading, in 1881, and 
served as its president until his death. William Mcllvain 
married Sarah Crosby Morton, who was descended from 
Judge John Morton, who in turn was a great-grandson of 
Morton Mortonson, who came to America from Sweden 
, about 1670, settling on the Delaware River at Calkon 
Hook. Judge Morton was a member of that body which 
has come down in history as the Stamp-Act Congress. He 
served on the bench of the Supreme Court, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and was Speaker of the 
House of Assembly. He was born in Ridley, Delaware 


County, Pennsylvania, died in 1777, was buried at St. 
Paul’s Church, Chester. The Crosby line traces also to 
very early times. Sir John Crosby was Alderman and 
Sheriff of London, England, also a Member of Parliament. 
He erected Crosby Place in 1461, where he resided until 
his death, and which the family occupied for many genera- 
tions. Crosby Place is mentioned several times in Shake- 
speare’s immortal drama, “Richard the IJI.” Richard 
Crosby came from Cheshire, England, about 1682, locating 
in Middletown, Pennsylvania, settling permanently in 
Chester, (mow Delaware) County. William MclIlvain, 
whose name entitles this review, is the ninth generation in 
descent from Richard Crosby, and the eighth in descent 
from Squire John Crosby, Member of the Provincial As- 
sembly (1723-1725), and seventh in descent from Judge 
John Crosby, Member of the Provincial Assembly (1768- 
1771), who served in the Continental Line in the Revo- 
lutionary War, with the rank of captain. 

(V) William Robinson MclIlvain, son of William and 
Sarah Crosby (Morton) Mcllvain, was born at Jones’ 
Mines, near Morgantown, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
January 28, 1841, and died in the city of Reading, July 26, 
1914, after a long and eminently useful career. He received 
his education at the public and high schools of Reading, and 
lived to be the oldest graduate of the class of 1857. A man 
of large business ability, he early entered the great plant of 
which his father was the founder, and for more than forty 
years was a leading American manufacturer of boiler plate. 
The enterprise under his regimé developed extensively and 
reached a position of National and even International im- 
portance. Interested financially in many and varied lines 
of commercial and public utility affairs, William R. Mcll- 
vain was identified with the Second National Bank of 
Reading as a director, was vice-president of the Reading 
Trust Company, president of the Reading Gas Company, 
and a director of the Electric Railway companies, also pres- 
ident of the South Reading Market Company. He served 
on the Board of Water Commissioners for many years, and 
it was during his tenure of office that the reservoir was 
built at the head of Penn Street, also the Antietam Dam. 
In those lines of advance which return to the worker only 
the consciousness of good done by way of reward, Mr. 
MclIlvain was equally prominent, serving on the board of 
the Reading Hospital, the Charles Evans Cemetery, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. His religious 
uffiliation was with Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and for more than a quarter of a century he was active as 
warden and vestryman. William Robinson MclIlvain mar- 
ried, December 31, 1862, Emily Reed Smith, daughter of 
Edward Davies and Henrietta Stichter (Hahs) Smith. 

(VI) William Mcllvain, son of William Robinson and 
Emily Reed (Smith) MclIlvain, was born in Reading, No- 
vember 7, 1870. His early education was received in 
private schools, also in the public schools of Reading, and 
he later attended Lafayette College. Upon the completion 
of his education, Mr. MclIlvain entered the plant of which 
has father was the head, and was active in connection with 
the production of boiler plate for about seven years. He 
then established himself as a broker in bonds and stocks, 
and has gone forward continuously since in this general 
field of endeavor. His broad familiarity with business 


affairs and conditions, both local and National, gives him 
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constantly a wide survey of the investment field, and with 
keen foresight and excellent judgment, he is considered one 
of the substantial and dependable figures in financial ad- 
vance. He is a director of the Second National Bank of 
Reading, and is identified with many industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in Berks County. He is president of 
the Reading Steam Heat & Power Company; treasurer of 
the South Reading Market House Company; president of 
the Reading Gas Company; secretary and treasurer of the 
East Reading Electric Railway Company; a director of the 
Inter-State Railway Company; and 2 stockholder and 
director in a number of street railway corporations. Mr. 
Mcllvain is a Republican by political affiliation, but never 
a seeker after official honors. His deep interest in all that 
pertains to the early records of this region makes him a 
leading member of the Berks County Historical Society, 
and he is a member of the Society of Colonial Wars; the 
Pennsylvania Chapter, Sons of the Revolution; the 
Colonial Society of Pennsylvania; the Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, and other or- 
ganizations of this nature. He is further a member of the 
Zeta Psi Fraternity, and his clubs are the University, the 
Wyomissing and the Berkshire Country. His religious 
affiliation is with Christ Episcopal Church, of which he is 
a vestryman. 

William MclIlvain married, in Reading, May 11, 1915, 
Elizabeth Bowman, daughter of John Lutz and Elizabeth 
(Miller) Bowman, these names also represent prominent 
and distinguished families of Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mcllvain are the parenis of two children: William Robin- 
son (2), born July 2, 1916; and Jane, born March 1, 1918. 
The family residence is at No. 210 North Fifth Street, 
Reading. 

On the paternal side Mr. Mcllvain is a descendant of a 
splendid group of men whose distinction and usefulness on 
both sides of the Atlantic gave their names permanent sig- 
nificance to any record of American progress. Collateral 
lines connect these names with that of Mcllvain, and Wil- 
lam Mcllvain is twelfth in descent from William Taylor. 
of England, whose date of burial is on record as January 
8, 1570, and seventh in descent from Abiah Taylor, in 
direct line from William Taylor. Abiah Taylor came to 
this country from Didcot, England, settling in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, and married Deborah Gearing, April 
18, 1684. 

Mr. Mcllvain is the ninth generation in descent from 
Tobias Leach, of Cheltenham, England, and the eighth 
from Tobias Leach, born in 1652, died in 1726, a member 
of the Provincial Assembly from Philadelphia County in 
1713. He was a leading figure in that county. He married 
Ester Ashmead, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mcllvain is eighth in descent from Joseph Kirll, 
who was an English sea captain, who spent some years 
in the Barbadoes before coming to the American Continent. 
There he married, in St. Michael’s Parish, Mary Bret, 
daughter of John and Mary Bret, bringing his young wife 
to Philadelphia about 1690. Records of the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House in Philadelphia show that he became a member 
of that sect, and he died in that city, September 24, 1704. 

Mr. Mcllvain is eighth in descent from John Gustaffson, 
born in 1618, died in 1693. He was a son of Gustavus 


Gustaffson, born in 1580. John Gustaffson came to Amer- 
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ica from Kinekulle (now Kullen), Sweden, this being an 
unimportant seaport some hundred miles south from Got- 
tenberg. Sailing from that point on the “Swan” with 
Governor Printz, November 1, 1642, as a member of the 
fifth expedition, he landed on the shores of the Delaware 
River, below where the city of Philadelphia now stands. 
The expedition landed February 15, 1643, when the present 
site of the city was still a vast forest. 

Mr. MclIlvain is seventh in descent from the famous old 


. Navigator, Captain Bartholomew Penrose, founder of the 


family of this name which has borne such a noteworthy 
part in the history of Philadelphia. Captain Penrose was 
born in England, where he and his brother, Thomas Pen- 
rose, were shipbuilders in Bristol, Gloucestershire, untit 
coming to America about 1700. He became a partner of 
William Penn in an important early shipbuilding business 
in Philadelphia. 

The Mellvain family is allied also with the Sharp fam- 
ily, Mr. MclIlvain being the seventh in descent from Col- 
onel Isaac Sharp, son of Anthony Sharp, who in 1702 
settled in New Jersey, Sharptown having been named in 
his honor. He received his commission in the Salem and 
Cape May Counties Regiment, March 28, 1719, and from 
1709 until 1725 was a member of the Provincial Assembly. 
Returning to Ireland in 1726, he died there nine years 
later. 

On his maternal side also Mr. MclIlvain traces descent 
from many worthy pioneers of early days in America. He 
is the ninth generation from William Smith, and eighth 
from Thomas Smith, who came to America together, in a 
party of which Daniel Pegg was a member. William Smith 
bought three hundred and fifty acres on the Delaware 
River, and the southern boundery of this tract is the 
present Willow Street, Philadelphia. Thomas Smith mar- 
ried, January 9, 1682, at the Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, Priscilla Allen, daughter of Samuel Allen, of that city. 
Farther down this line was William Smith, great-grandson 
of Thomas Smith, and a native of Lancaster County, born 
May 23, 1732, who, with the outbreak of hostilities with 
the Mother Country, became a member of the Committee 
of Safety, was appointed sub-licutenant, June 19, 1781, 
serving with this rank until the end of the war. Previous 
to this he had been government agent for collecting sup- 
plies for the army, and after the Revolution he was agent 
for the Loan Office up to April, 1786, when a general set- 
tlement was made. He served as sheriff of Lancaster 
County four years, his first election having taken place in 
1758 and the second in 1760. He was also justice of the 
peace, serving until his death, December 4, 1806. A man 
of devout religious faith, he was a member and vestryman 
of Bangor Church, Churchtown, Lancaster County. He 
married, November 7, 1736, Dinah Edwards, daughter of 
John Edwards, and granddaughter of Judge Thomas Ed- 
wards. 

Mr. Mcllvain is the eighth in descent, also on the ma- 
ternal side, from Rev. William Jones, of Merionethshire, 
Wales, whose son, David Jones, came to America at the 
age of twelve years, in 1721. He settled in Conestoga Val- 
ley, purchasing one thousand acres of land, and later owned 
Jones’ Mine, near Morgantown, until his death, at his son 
Caleb’s home in Cumru Township, not far from Reading. 
David Jones married, at Christ Church, Philadelphia, May 
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10, 1735, Elizabeth Davies, daughter of William Davies, of 
Radnor. She was born in 1713, died in 1782. Their son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jonathan Jones, later became promi- 
nent in National affairs. He was born in 1738, died in 
1782. He participated in the Quebec expedition in 1776, 
making his will at Fort Ticonderoga en route, on November 
20. Colonel Jones had the honor of escorting Martha 
Washington to Philadelphia, and was with General Arnold 
following the battle of the Cedars, in pursuit of the British 
forces, also saw action in the battle of the Three Rivers. 
He marched to Westmoreland County to hold back Lord 
Dunmore, and took part in the battle of Trenton. His 
honored grave is in Bangor Churchyard, Churchtown, near 
Morgantown, Lancaster County. Lieutenant-Colonel Jon- 
athan Jones married Margaret Davies at St. James Church, 
Lancaster, 1760. 

The Davies line traces back to Dr. William Davies, who 
was born in Wales in 1682, and died in Philadelphia in 
1739. He presented to St. David’s Episcopal Parish of 
Radnor the site for a church edifice, and besides being a 
. leading and successful physician, was justice of the peace. 
He married Ann Miles, who came to Philadelphia from 
Radnor County, Wales, in 1682. 

Mr. Mcllvain is eighth in descent from John Hughes, of 
‘Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, eighth also 
from Alexander Edwards, who died in 1712. His son, 
Captain and Judge Thomas Edwards, was born in Wales 
in 1673, and died in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 
1764, at the age of ninety-one years. In 1684 he came to 
this country on the “Vine,” landing in Philadelphia, in 
1699 married Margaret Thomas, and settled in Conestoga 
Valley, now known as Lancaster County. A member of 
the Provincial Assembly (1729-39), he was Presiding Judge 
of Lancaster County, and received his commission as cap- 
tain, December 1, 1744. Late in life he resided with his 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Kilmer, at the mouth of the Tul- 
pehocken Creck, near Reading, but died at his plantation 
at Spring Cove, Lancaster County. 

Mr. Mcllvain is seventh in descent from Peter Hoff, and 
sixth from John Jacob Hoff, both of this county. John 
Jacob Hoff was born in Wirttemburg, Germany, February 
5, 1739, and died in Reading, June 1, 1825. He married 
Ann Barbara, born in Schlerdorf, Germany, August 8, 
1737, died in Reading, May 29, 1803, their marriage taking 
place May 25, 1767. 

Mr. Mclivain is also seventh in descent from Jacob Hill, 
of this county, whose daughter, Catharine, was the wife of 
Peter Mathai, of Colebrooke Dale, also in Berks County. 

He is sixth in descent from Conrad Stichter, who came 
to America on the “St. Andrew,” (1749) sailing from the 
City of Lubeck, near Rotterdam, Germany, the vessel un- 
der command of Captain James Abercrombie. He settled 
where now the city of Reading stands, was naturalized in 
Philadelphia, September 6, 1761, and married Magdalena 
Shutz. Conrad Stichter was a weaver, and later returned 

to Germany to secure a legacy. This was during the 
French and English War, and on the return voyage the ship 
in which he was a passenger was about to be taken by the 
English. The high-spirited captain blew up the ship and 
all the crew were lost to satisfy his ideal of honor, Conrad 
Stichter and his substantial fortune also lost in the catastro- 
phe. Peter Stichter, son of Conrad Stichter, was born in 


Reading, August 7, 1761, and enlisted in the Continental! 
Army at the age of sixteen years, serving during the Revo- 
lutionary War. He.was a member of Captain Peter Na- 
gle’s company that acted as guard over the Hessian 
prisoners at Penn Mounts. He also served in Captain 
Charles Gobin’s company of the Sixth Battalion, Berks 
County, and also under Colonel Joseph Hiester, sharing 
with General Washington and his little half-clad army the 
fearful winter at Valley Forge. Peter Stichter further 
aided, in 1781, in the Convention of War in Reading. He 
was widely known as a prosperous merchant and miller of 
Reading up to 1823. He married Catharine Hoff, about 
1789, and died in- Reading, December 18, 1843. He is 
buried near the main entrance of the Charles Evans Cem- 
etery. 

Mr. Mclivain is fifth in descent from George Haas, of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, who married Elizabeth 
Stocker, of Reading, Pennsylvania; their son, Henry Haas, 
was later treasurer of Berks County (1840). 





HON. WILLIAM RICK—For lasting influence in 
the right direction, few names have meant more to 
the city of Reading than that of the Hon. William 
Rick, who as a leading lawyer of Berks County, a 
man of benevolent and useful activities, and one of 
the foremost citizens of Reading, left the stamp of a 
noble personality on the local progress of his time, 
and gave to the world a record of noteworthy achieve- 
ment. Mr. Rick’s early death, in the forty-first year of 
his age, cut down a career of brilliance which still 
held the greatest promise when he was in the zenith 
of his powers, and removed from the city of Reading 
one of the best known and most highiy-esteemed 
men of his day. Not every citizen is as widely 
recognized for his true worth as was the Hon. William 
Rick, yet his modesty kept him always a man among 
men, and thereby his influence with his fellow-beings 
was widened and strengthened. His only public ser- 
vice throughout his entire career was the highest local 
office in the gift of the people, and as Mayor of 
Reading for a period of four years, he is remembered 
as one of the most important influences for the prog- 
ress of the city in the early years of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Rick was a son of Garrick M. Fisher 
and Sarah Ann (Beyerle) Rick, his father active as 
a merchant of Bethel, Pennsylvania, throughout his 
career. 

William Rick was born at Bethel, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, July 28, 1876. His education was be- 
gun in the public schools of Bethel, and at the age of 
twelve years he entered Kutztown Normal School. 
This marked the brilliant mentality which mapped 
out a life of usefulness and governed his every step of 
progress. He was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, at the age of seven- 
teen years, but this did not satisfy him, for the pro- 
fession of the law was the goal of his ambition. 
The attainment of his higher education was largely 
Mr. Rick’s own work and he made his legal prepara- 
tions in the offices of Howard Jacobs, a prominent 
attorney and counsellor-at-law of that day. Admitted 
to the bar of his native State in August, 1897, when 
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less than a month past his twenty-first birthday, Mr. 
Rick later covered a post-graduate course at Yale 
University School of Law, where he spent one year, 
and took honors. In 1898 Mr. Rick opened offices 
on Court Street, in Reading, and practiced thereafter 
in this city, removing to a better location at No. 
526 Court Street a number of years before his death. 
He followed general lines of advance, and was active 
independently under his own name until becoming 
Mayor of the city, then, following his return to his 
profession, formed the firm of Rick & Nicholls, Fred- 
rick W. Nicolls being associated with him as a part- 
ner. Mr. Rick’s exhaustive familiarity with legal 
precedent and procedure, his large ability as an advo- 
cate, and his far-sighted wisdom as a counsellor, all 


' contributed to the great success which attended his 


efforts. He was withal a man of peculiarly retiring 
nature; self-assertion was foreign to his tastes or 
inclinations, his inspirations in all his endeavors hav- 
ing been the maintenance of right and justice, the 
promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the people, 
and the ultimate good of all. 

Such a nature as this could not fail to attract 
friends, and Mr. Rick became one of the best known 
local professional men. He bore so definite and 
constructive a part in every worthy endeavor of the 
people that he was eventually sought for the mayor- 
alty, not as a politician nor even as a public man, 
but as a citizen in whom the people felt the deepest 
trust and confidence. Everyone who knew the Hon. 
William Rick felt absolute assurance in his probity 
and also in his wisdom and judgment; thus it was 
indeed the voice of the people that called him to a 
position of large responsibility and placed in his hands 
the keeping of the city’s honor. Both in his fulfill- 
ment of the duties devolving upon him and in his 
discharge of the responsibilities of office among the 
city officials of this and other States, Mr. Rick’s 
period of service was eminently dignified and worthy. 
He served continuously from 1908-12, inclusive, and 
many years will pass before the record of his useful- 
ness will be forgotten among the people. In the 
annals of Reading it will never be dimmed. This was 
Mr. Rick’s only public service, but so wisely did he 
fulfill his duties that it was universally recognized as 
a service indeed permanent in its significance. Mr. 
Rick had few affiliations not more or less closely 
connected with his professional work. He retained 
his membership with the Alpha Tau Omega Frater- 
nity of Muhlenberg College throughout his lifetime, 
but his love of the home and the quiet pursuits of 
the fireside too closely absorbed his leisure to permit 
of extensive social activity. He was, however, a 
member of several local organizations, although never 
active in their work. His religious connection was 
with the First Presbyterian Church, of Reading. 

William Rick married, at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
April 20, 1899, Carrie V. Lawshé, daughter of Abner 
Metzgar and Margaret (Murray) Lawshé, and they 
were the parents of one daughter: Margaret L., who 


_received her early education in private schools and 


finished at Wellesley, Massachusetts. Miss Rick is 


now broadly active in social welfare work, and a 
leading figure in the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Mrs. Rick and her daughter survive the 
husband and father, and reside at No. 116 Windsor 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


REUBEN HOFFA —The life of Reuben Hoifa, of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, was a long record of useful and 
benevolent activities, a record which would reflect honor 
and credit upon any community and inspire to higher en- 
deavors the younger men who follow after him. In early 
youth he took up the duty that lay nearest, entering a 
field in which the men of his family had been active even 
then for many years. Scion of a fearless pioneer family 
and himself gifted with the spirit of leadership, Reuben 
Hoffa’s name holds now an outstanding position in the 
lumber industry, but perhaps he will longest be remembered 
for his religious endeavors. The boundaries of sectarianism 
meant little to him, although his own membership was 
throughout his lifetime with the Trinity Lutheran Church. 
He did much for every line of religious progress, and in- 
stituted many religious endeavors of permanent significance 
to the people. 

The Hoffa family has been established in Pennsylvania 
for two centuries, the pioneer of this family, Melchior 
Haffa, having come from Germany, where the custom of 
the country spelled the name in that manner. Settling in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1723, he took up 
land in Falkner Swamp, a rich grazing section of that 
county, which gained its present name from the fact that 
the early German settlers spoke of the region as “Der 
Schwamm,” meaning the meadow. Melchior Haffa was 
one of the band of several thousand devoted Lutheran 
pioneers who settled that region and built the Falkner 
Swamp Lutheran Church, now a historic relic of early 
generations, possessing many honored associations and pre- 
serving many records of early activity. He died Decem- 
ber 7, 1768. The line descended through Henry Haffa, for 
two years high sheriff of Berks County (1780 and 1781), 
and the latter’s son, also named Henry, is mentioned in 
early records of the Berks County court as his father’s 
administrator in 1809. 

Henry Hoffa, grandson of the pioneer and grandfather 
ot Reuben Hoffa, was born in Berks County, of which he 
was a lifelong resident, and in which he acquired extensive 
and valuable real estate holdings. He served as sheriff of 
Berks County, and had charge of the soldiers stationed at 
Reading during the Revolutionary War as a director or 
civil supervisor. A broadly useful and leading citizen, he 
died in the city of Reading in 1817. Henry Hoffa married 
Sarah M. Bayer, daughter of Henry Bayer, of Reading, 
and they were the parents of seven children: 1. Melchior. 
2. Jacob, of further mention. 3. Henry (4), who removed 
to Northampton County. 4. Margaret, who became the 
wife of a Mr. Bright. 5. John, who died on a ship-of- 
war. 6. Daniel, of Exeter Township. 7. Isaac, of Womels- 
dort. 

Of this family, Jacob Hoffa, the second son, was born in 
Reading, in an ancient stone structure used for a dwelling 
house, located at Nos. 923 and 925 Penn Avenue, which 
for many years has been known as the. Brockman home- 
stead, receiving this name from the long occupancy by 
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Judge Brockman. Before the birth of his youngest son, 
however, Jacob Hoffa removed to Northumberland County, 
where he built important sawmills on the Susquehanna 
River, above Williamsport. These mills stand on both 
sides of the river and for many years they constituted one 
of the busiest centers in that marvelous timber country. 
Jacob Hoffa handled some of the most important lumber- 


-ing operations of those early days, and it is of interest to 


note in this connection that he furnished the lumber used 
in building the famous “New Ironsides” of Civil War 
history. Jacob Hoffa married Regina Pollmer, and both 
are now long since deceased, the former passing away in 
1882, and the latter in 1867. They were the parents of 
four sons and one daughter: John; Samuel; Sarah; Cyrus; 
and Reuben, of whom further. 

Reuben Hoffa was born in Northumberland County, 
near the village of Limestoneville, November 9, 1841, and 
died in Reading, December 25, 1923. His early education 
was received in the public schools of Northumberland 
County, and he later attended Crenton’s Philadelphia Busi- 
ness College. His early business experience was in asso- 
ciation with his father, far from the great centers of popu- 
lation, in the Clinton County mills, and there he gained 
wide practical experience in the lumber business. Coming 
to Reading in 1865, when the old Union Canal was still 
the principal avenue of approach to this city, Mr. Hoffa 
established himself in business on the site now occupied 
by lumber interests still in the Hoffa family, and the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church. He later removed his own lumber 
yard to Poplar Street, near Walnut Street, and north of 
that intersection. For many years he conducted largely 
prosperous and very important interests, supplying sub- 
stantial dwellings and business structures which have made 
Reading the attractive residence and industrial center which 
it now is. Mr. Hoffa continued active until 1914, when 
fire destroyed his business, and only then, at the age of 
seventy-three years, did he retire to leisure. The interest, 
however, is still continued, his son, Charles E. Hoffa, hav- 
ing rebuilt the business and developed it to a leading posi- 
tion in the lumber trade. 

Throughout his lifetime Reuben Hoffa was a man of 
studious tastes, always supplying himself with excellent 
literature and delighting in reading. His religious life per- 
vaded every act and interest, and while he never made 
any ostentatious display of his religion, his deep interest in 
spiritual things was always evident. His success seemed to 
him only a sacred trust and an opportunity for exerting 
Stronger influence for religious advance. One of his out- 
Standing achievements in this realm was the founding of 
Hope Rescue Mission. The doors of this institution were 
opened in 1888, the mission having been then located in 
the old Bernhart and Koch Building, at the corner of 
Eighth and Court streets, where now stands the First 
United Evangelical Church. Associated with him in tire- 
less endeavors for the poor, the outcast, and the discouraged 
of the city, were a group of spiritually minded assistants 
who acted as trustees and supported him in his every en- 
deavor for the progress of the mission. The people of 
Reading early became familiar with the great good that 
was being accomplished here in this truly named place of 
hope. Many men and women lost to the finer possibilities 
of life were brought back to lives of self-respect and use- 
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fulness through the ministrations of that group of earnest 
workers in the Hope Rescue Mission, and it would be im- 
possible to compute the value of this work to the city as 
a civic body, to say nothing of the individual lives bright- 
ened and restored to normal citizenship. The period of 
nearly a decade which followed Mr. Hoffa's business activi- 
ties was of especial significance to the city of Reading 
through his benevolent and religious activities, and his 
venerable figure and richly benevolent confidence will long 
be remembered by those whose privilege it was to know 
him. His selfless life and his unfailing readiness to reach 
out a helping hand to those about him made him one of 
the best loved men of his day, and his memory will be 
cherished by all who recall his personality. His death was 
the result of advanced age, and he peacefully passed on into 
higher life on Christmas Day, the day on which for so 
many years he had taken special trouble to make beautiful 
and happy for others. 

Reuben Hoffa married, on January 17, 1867, Sarah C. 
Shalter, now deceased and buried in Reading, daughter of 
Jacob and Henrietta (Getz) Shalter, both long since dead 
and buried in Northumberland County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoffa were the parents of four sons, of whom only one is 
now living: 1. William S. 2. Charles. 3. Edwin. 4. 
Charles E., who still conducts the lumber business in the 
old location at No. 734 Washington Street. He married 
Cora H. Mull, of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, and 
their only son, D. Clarence Hoffa, is associated with him 
in the lumber business. 





WILLIAM WALTER BENJAMIN STAMM— 
The life-history of William Walter Benjamin Stamm was a 
record of such sincere effort as stands out in an age of 
frivolous thought and unmeaning strife. Endowed by 
nature with the most lovable characteristics, and number- 
ing friends among all classes, from the lowest to the high- 
est, Mr. Stamm’s career was one admirable from every 
angle of vision, and when death suddenly removed him 
from the home and community where he was so well and 
favorably known his loss was universally felt. The sum- 
mer of 1924 has seen the removal of a large group of 
worthy and able business executives from the current 
progress of Berks County, but none were more worthy 
of a kindly word of commendation or a eulogy of sincere 
appreciation. Mr. Stamm was gifted with brilliant mental 
talents and a remarkable voice, while his ability as a busi- 
hess man and his loyalty to the highest ideals of citizenship 
made of his personality one well-equipped for leadership. 
He was, however, a man of great modesty of spirit, and 
accepted positions of prominence only when he felt that 
duty called. The Stamm family is one of distinction in 
Berks County, and Mr. Stamm was a son of Cornelius S. 
and Emma M. (Rick) Stamm, the name of Rick also a 
prominent one. 

(1) The earliest ancestor of the Stamm family in 
America was Werner Stamm, who was the founder of the 
family of Berks County. With his brother, Johann Adam 
Stam or Stamm, he emigrated from his native land, Switz- 
erland, where he was born November 13, 1726, in Bern. 
They came to the New World on the ship “Francis and 
Elizabeth,” George North, the commander, from Rotter- 
dam, Holland. It qualified at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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September 21, 1742, and of the one hundred and forty-one 
male emigrants who were among the passengers, many 
settled in Berks County, where their descendants may be 
found today in goodly numbers. 

Werner Stamm setticd in what became known as Bern 
Township, in 1763, where he obtained a large tract of land 
in the vicinity of Mount Pleasant, where he lived, and 
died May 16, 1795. He and his wife are buried in the old 
Bern Church. He married, May 26, 1748, Catherine, and 
among their children were two sons: Nicholas, of whom 
further, and Frederick. 

(II) Nicholas Stamm, son of Werner and Catherine 
Stamm, was born Apri! 22, 1752, and died October 6, 
1828. He married Catherine Lerch, and, like his parents, 
they are buried at the Bern Church. Among their children 
was Benjamin, of whom further. 

(III) Benjamin Stamm, youngest son of Nicholas and 
Catherine (Lerch) Stamm, was born February 21, 1795. 
Early in life he became interested in the stone-mason’s 
trade, and followed it throughout his active career. For 
several years prior to his death, which occurred on Decem- 
ber 20, 1873, he lived retired from active business pur- 
suits. He married (first) Sarah Seaman, and they were 
the parents of four children: 1. William Seaman, chief 
engineer in the United States Navy, was on the retired list 
at the time of his death, June 27, 1897. Chief Engineer 
Stamm was with Commodore Peary on his first expedition 
to Japan, and was among the first white men to enter that 
country. 2. Cornelius S., of whom further. 3. Mary Avs 
who became the wife of James P. Walter, of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 4. Elmira, who married Samuel Fulton. Benja- 
min Stamm married (second) a widow, Mrs. Heacock, and 
they were the parents of three children: Franklin, Jane, 
and Wellington. 

(IV) Cornelius S. Stamm, son of Benjamin and Sarah 
(Seaman) Stamm, was born in Bern Township, Berks 
County, March 21, 1828, and received his education in the 
schools of Reading. He learned the bricklayer’s trade, and 
followed it for many years, later, however, following the 
contracting business for many years. 

Mr. Stamm was prominently connected with the Masonic 
Order, being a member of Chandler Lodge, No. eis 
Free and Accepted Masons; Reading Chapter, No 152, 
Royal Arch Masons; and DeMolay Commandery, No. 9, 
Knights Templar. For many years he also belonged to 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. In his political 
views he was a staunch Republican, and for several 
years was a member of the City Council. He was a 
public-spirited and able citizen, and when he died, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1902, he was deeply mourned and regretted by 
the people of the city, who realized that they had lost 
not alone one of their prominent business men, but a 
true friend to the common weal. 

Cornelius S. Stamm married, February 13, 1870, in 
Reading, Emma M. Rick, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth (Fisher) Rick; her father, born February 28, 1799, 
died January 29, 1839. Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius S. Stamm 


were the parents of: William Walter Benjamin, of whom 
further; and Emily E., a teacher in the public schools, 
and an accomplished musician, who died August 24, 1897. 

(V) William Walter Benjamin Stamm was born in 
Reading, April 9, 1874, and died August 26, 1924, in the 


fifty-first year of his age. Receiving his early education 
in the local public schools, he was graduated from Read- 
ing High School in the class of 1892. He then took a 
comprehensive course in mechanical drawing at Franklin 
Institute, in Philadelphia, completing his studies along 
this special line in 1894. During the last few years he 
made a special study of applied electricity at Drexel In- 
stitute, in Philadelphia, his graduation from that famous 
institution occurring in 1897. Mr. Stamm also learned 
the machinist’s trade, gaining a practical training in the 
application of -his technical knowledge, and for several 
years was considered one of the experts in mechanical 
and electrical advance in Berks County. He possessed, 
however, remarkable genius as a salesman, and his deep 
interest in literature, and particularly in historical and 
biographical records, led him to identify himself with this 
branch of the publishing business as a salesman. He was 
affiliated at various times with different firms engaged in 
this general realm of publication and did excellent pioneer 
work in selling historical editions in various parts of 
Pennsylvania. The people of Reading within the past 
year or so have observed his activity and commended his 
enthusiasm in the preparation of this biographical history 
of Reading and Berks County, and his tireless endeavors 
for its success have had largely to do with the com- 
pleteness and comprehensive character of the work. He 
will long be remembered by his associates in its prepara- 
tion as a man of lofty idealism whose spirit of earnest, 
helpfulness made _ his comradeship an honor and a 
pleasure. 

No avenue of organized advance failed to elicit Mr. 
Stamm’s highest commendation and most cordial endorse- 
ment, while in many branches of worthy endeavor his 
faithful codperation was a force of magnitude and power 
in the right direction. He was a Republican in his pol- 
itical convictions and affiliations, although never an as- 
pirant for public honors. Fraternally he was a member 
of Chandler Lodge, No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons, 
from 1901 until his death, and was Worshipful Master 
in 1908, during the celebration of its sixtieth anniversary 
He represented this body at the Grand Lodge the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. Stamm was further a member of Wil- 
lamsport Lodge of Perfection, and Williamsport Consis- 
tory, in which he held the thirty-second degree, and in 
which he also served as a member of the choir. He was 
also. a member of Excelsior Chapter, No. 237, Royal 
Arch Masons; Reading Commandery, No. 42, Knights 
Templar; and Rajah Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Stamm’s voice was a delight 
to all his friends, and from his youth he was widely 
sought as a singer. When a student in Philadelphia, he 
served as baritone soloist in the Baptist Temple, when 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell was pastor. He was for many 
years a member of the choir of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
while in social gatherings of every kind he generously 
shared his gift with his friends, always, however, in such 
a modest pleasing manner as to give the impression that 
he telt it his privilege to entertain them. Mr. Stamm was 
a member of the Acacia Club, of Williamsport, and the 
Blue Mountain Eagle Climbing Club. 

William W. B. Stamm married, in Wilmington, Delaware, 
September 3, 1908, Mary Belle Gable, daughter of Profes- 
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' business in the city of Bangor, Maine. 


sor William Henry and Sarah (Morgan) Gable. Mrs. 
Stamm’s father was a native of Kissell Hill, near Lititz, 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster County, and a teacher in the 
public schools. Her mother was of Revolutionary stock, 
a descendant of the Aten family, who came from Holland 
in 1651. She was also a teacher in the public schools 
of Montour County, and later in Linden Hall Seminary, 
at Lititz, Pennsylvania. Both are now deceased. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stamm were the parents of one daughter: Elizabeth 
Morgan, born February 28, 1910, now (1924) a high 
school student, and is a member of the Conrad Weiser 
Chapter, children cf the American Revolution. 

To Mr. Stamm’s countless friends the moment of his 
passing seemed particularly chosen to place the mark of 
Divine approval upon a singularly unselfish and beautiful 
life. He sat by an open window in his home, singing one 
of the sacred hymns which he loved. His daughter, com- 
ing into the room to listen, was startled with his sudden 
silence in the middle of a long-familiar cadence. His 
voice was thus gently and lovingly stilled in the very act 
of worship for the Being he had faithfully served from 
his youth, and he went out inte the Great Unknown in 
utter fearlessness, with words of religious faith upon his 
lips. It was surely such a life, and such a flitting of which 
the poet, William Cullen Bryant, wrote in the close of 
his immortal ‘“‘Thanatopsis.” 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed | 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


FREDRICK S. JONES—tThe life-work of Fred- 
rick S. Jones was filled with usefulness in more than a 
single sense. He gave to the progress of his time the 
constructive effort of the earnest business executive, in- 
spired by a lofty spirit and guided by such ability as is 
rarely seen in any field of endeavor. Added to these 
qualities was a generosity which took account not only of 
the conditions under which others labored, but the more 
remote influences which governed those conditions. He 
was a friend of all, whether powerful associate or humble 
employee, and by high and low he was beloved and es- 
teemed. Different branches of the same general line of 
activity engaged his attention in early years, but it was 
as a manufacturer of shoes that he was known in Reading. 
The importance of his plant did not pass with the close 
of his career, for it is still one of the noteworthy indus- 
tries of this famous industrial center and a monument to 
his energy and ability. 

Samuel Fletcher Jones, Mr. Jones’ father, was a leading 
figure in the State of Maine a generation or so ago. Early 
in life he learned the trade of stone-mason and _ stone- 
cutter, and possessing more than the usual ability, devel- 
oped on this foundation a widely important contracting 
He became largely 
prosperous and also maintained considerable farming in- 
terests. A leading figure in local political affairs and all 


advanced effort, he was an avowed Republican, and in-~- 


fluential in the party. He was a devoutly religious man, 
and a faithful attendant on the services of the Congre- 
gational Church. Samuel Fletcher Jones married Eliza- 
beth Treadwell, also a member of a prominent family of 
Maine. 

Fredrick S. Jones, son of these parents, was born in 
Bangor, Maine, May 20, 1852, and died in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, in July, 1916. His education was received in 
the public and high schools of his native city, but he 
cared little for the higher education which would lead to 
professional activity. Deeply interested in business atf- 
fairs, he left home upon the completion of his education, 
and going to Boston, identified himself with the Hap- 
good Shoe Company of that city, where he was active 
for a number of years. Then coming to Pennsylvania, 
he first located at Easton, after which he settled perma- 
nently in Reading. His first activity here was as man- 
ager in the retail shoe business, but this served only to 
reveal to him special needs, which were inadequately met 
in existing stocks, and he early determined to enter the 
manufacturing field. Establishing a plant on the present 
site of the Tragle Cordage Company, he and his partner, 
F. W. Curti, developed a prosperous and steadily growing 
business. The necessity for expansion eventually became 
acute and he removed to the plant where the business 
is now continued. Mr. Jones continued at the head of 
this interest until his death, leading the organization ever 
forward to higher achievement and wider success. His fur- 
ther affiliations in the business world included his director- 
ship In the Reading National Bank. He was one of the 
founders of this great financial institution and always 
retained his interest in its progress, holding a large amount 
of stock. 

Mr. Jones was a member of the Reading Board of 
Trade and in civic affairs of every nature he took the 
deepest interest. Never, however, did he accept a lead- 
ing position in public affairs, for his modesty always 
forbade his seeking the public acclaim. He gladly bore a 
share in any worthy cause or movement, hiding from the 
eyes of the people, if possible, his part in benevolent en- 
deavor. His only share in political advance was his 
exercise of the franchise, and in this duty he supported 
the man or party whom he believed best fitted to advance 
the public welfare. Broadly generous in spirit, kind to 
all, and willing at all times to share whatever good he 
held with the poor and needy, he served for many years 
as a trustee of St. Joseph’s Hospital and did much for 
the prosperity and maintenance of that institution. Fra- 
ternally he was affiliated with the Masonic Order, and his 
clubs were the Wyomissing and the Berkshire Country. 
His family attended Christ Episcopal Church. 

Fredrick S. Jones married, in Medford, Massachusetts, 
in 1877, Alice H. Krueger, daughter of William A. and 
Nancy (Harrod) Krueger, both residents of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs. Jones has for many years been inter- 
ested in civic and benevolent advance and still survives 
her husband, residing at the family home at No. 1265 
Perkiomen Avenue, Reading. To Mr. and Mrs. Jones two 
children were born: 1. Helen, who is the wife of Welling- 
ton Bertolet. 2. Lilian, now deceased, who was the wife 
of Arthur C. Roland. 
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DANIEL E. SCHROEDER—No more honored 
name graces the annals of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
than that of Daniel E. Schroeder, whose long and useful 
career was closed on January 2, 1924. He was for a 
considerable period prior to that date the oldest attorney 
of Berks County, and it is certain that no other was more 
universally esteemed. Sixty years form a long span of 
time, yet for sixty years Mr. Schroeder contributed in a 
constructive and ever-progressive manner to the welfare 
of the people, as well as to the civic prosperity and 
integrity of Reading, of which he was a native son. An 
able attorney, a wise counsellor, always a loyal supporter 
of worthy endeavor in any field, and at one time. an 
efficient public servant, he gave to the World his best efforts 
at all times and under all circumstances. His brilliant 
mental capacity, his wealth of spirit, and his broad appre- 
ciation of all that was fine and worthy in every human 
being, these characteristics rounded out a nature of rare 
symmetry and of the highest manly dignity. In his early 
struggles Mr. Schroeder grasped only that which was his 
own as reward of earnest endeavor, and in the success of 
his later years he shared his prosperity in many unosten- 
tatious ways. His life meant much to Reading, to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and was such a life as 
those which may truly be called fundamental forces in 
the progress of our Great Republic. ; 

The Schroeder family is one of importance in Penn- 
sylvania and traces back to distinguished ancestry in Ger- 
many. The pioneers of this family in America were three 
brothers, Anthony, Martin, and Jacob, who became estab- 
lished in the State of Pennsylvania, in 1720 or 1730, 
settling in Oley and Alsace townships. Captain John 
Soder, of Revolutionary fame, was Mr. Schroeder’s great- 
grandfather, his maternal great-grandfather, George Boyer, 
served in the War of 1812 as a lieutenant, and the family 
included many social leaders in each generation. 

George Schroeder, grandiather of Daniel E. Schroeder, 
was a prominent farmer of Alsace Township many years 
ago. 

John S. Schroeder, father of Daniel E. Schroeder, was 
a man of large prominence in Exeter Township, Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, where he lived for many years, and 
was also prominent as sheriff of Berks County, filling this 
office from 1848 to 1850. He lived to an advanced age, 
passing away in the year 1891. John S. Schroeder mar- 
ried Susan E. Boyer, a daughter of George B. Boyer, 
and a descendant of French Huguenot stock, Mrs. 
Schroeder died at a comparatively early age in the year 
1868, leaving a number of children. The ten children 
of these parents were: George; John, who was killed by 
accident on a railroad; William, a member of Company 
H, No. 2, Pennsylvania Cavalry, killed in action during 
the Civil War; Charles; Francis; Louis, who died in 
childhood; Martha, wiie of the late Daniel S. Keller, of 
Bellefonte; Lucy, who married the late W. C. Bryson, of 
Philipsburg, Center County, Pennsylvania; Joseph, a res- 
ident of Reading; and Daniel E., of whom further. The 
two daughters are now the only surviving members of 
this family. 

Daniel E. Schroeder was born in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 20, 1842. Receiving his early education 
in the public schools of the city, he later read law in the 
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offices of Judge Hagenman, a relative, and on April 23, 
1863, he was admitted to the bar of his native State. 
Later admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and the United States District Courts, he was 
active professionally for more than sixty years, a record 
as enviable as it is rare. His success carried him to large 
distinction in his chosen profession, yet his talents were 
frequently given to the protection and defense of the 
poor and humble. Having done much for his native 
State and County he became honored, and most fittingly, 
as one of the foremost citizens of his time. Following 


-his death the members of the Berks County Bar Asso- 


ciation met to pay reverent tribute to his name. Attorney 
Bechtel called the attention of the gathering to the fact 
that within the twelvemonth seven lawyers had passed 
into the Great Beyond from the ranks of this association. 
Resolutions were adopted which contained (in part) the 
following heartfelt expressions of respect for the deceased: 


Daniel BE. Schroeder was a rare and radiant 
character. He was kind-hearted and ever ready 
in his professional capacity to serve the poor 
whether they brought a fee in their hands or not. 

He was a student of the law and its literature 
and general literature. He was well grounded 
in the principles of the common law, and was an 
able lawyer. He carried a number of cases to the 
Supreme Court and secured a number of reversals. 
He was a good trial lawyer and took part in the 
trial of many important cases. : 

s . * 


* * * * war {8 * * 


He was a safe counsellor and good advisor. 
He had the reputation of Going more gratuitous 
service as an attorney than any other member of 
the bar, due to his excessive generosity and 
magnanimity, kindness of heart and indifference 
to the emoluments, justly his, of the profession. 
* 2 * * * * ae * * * = 

He was an omnivorous reader and covered a 
large range of literature. His personality was 
charming. He had the trustfulness of a child. 
There was no chain of superstition on his intel- 
lect. The windows of his mind were open to 
light. The air and climate of his soul were as 
genial as that of summer. His platform of re- 
ligion was broad enough for all nationalities and 
creeds to stand upon. He had no patience with 
doctrinal disputes. He realized that all religions 
came from one source—the longing of mankind 
for immortality. 

Tf success in this life be measured by the quan- 
tity of this world’s goods aman can gather, garner 
and accumulate, then Daniel E. Schroeder was not 
a success; if, however, success be measured by the 
good a man has done to his fellowmen, frequently 
without pay and more frequently with under pay, 
then Daniel KE. Schroeder was a success. 


-A Democrat by political affiliation, Mr. Schroeder was 
for many years active in party interests, and was broadly 
influential in local progress both in party politics and 
in municipal advance. He was, however, but slightly 
interested in the honors of office, and the only public 
responsibility he ever accepted was membership on the 
Reading School Board, on which, for a comparatively 
short period in the early nincties, he served as one of 
the two Democratic members representing the Fourteenth 
Ward in that body. As one of the founders of the Amer- 
icus Club, he bore a part in the early development of 
an organization which has been of incalculable benefit 
to the city. With few affiliations not closely in line with 
his professional activities, he nevertheless bore a construc- 
tive, if unobtrusive, part in all that pertained to the gen- 
eral progress of his day. The Reading Volunteer Fire 
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Department received his most cordial support and en- 
couragement from its early history, and he was one of 
its oldest members, belonging to Riverside Fire Company. 
He acknowledged profound religious convictions, and 
throughout his lifetime was a member of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church. 

Daniel E. Schroeder married, in January, 1870, Clara 
L. Clark, daughter of George B. Clark, late of Reading. 
Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder have three chil- 
dren: Harry F.; George F.; and Estelle H. Both sons 
are prominent in the business activities of Reading. 

Mr. Schroeder’s health had been precarious for a year 
prior to his death, but although he would have celebrated 
the eighty-second anniversary of his birth within a few 
weeks, he continued active professionally until the day 
before Christmas, 1923. An attack of heart trouble was 
followed by gradual collapse, and on the second day of 
the New Year he passed on into the Great Beyond. His 
memory will long be cherished among all whose privilege 
it was to known him, for his life was wholly-estimable. 
eminently-worthy, and broadly-useful. So few men of 
his calibre are vouchsafed to any city, and that he lived 
so long and so fully was well for Reading as a civic body, 
and for every citizen whose interests shall carry forward 
the municipal advance. 





SAMUEL WEBSTER LOVELAND —A record 
of long activity in the service of a single concern was 
the life history of Samuel Webster Loveland, whose death 
in Reading closed one of the most useful careers of his 
time. Self-forgetful, always alert to the needs of others, 
as well as to the general progress of his day, Mr. Love- 
land was a man who made countless friends and, although 
he had reached an age where the sunset of life is near 
in any case, his large circle of acquaintances and friends 
felt in his passing a deep sense of loss. Mr. Loveland had 
been so definitely interested in every phase of progress 
with which he was cotemporary that with the closing of his 
life many circles felt the bereavement. The consistency 
of purpose and the faithfulness to high ideals which were 
exemplified in his career form the most worthy charac- 
teristics, and as a man of eminent usefulness he will long 
be remembered in railroad circles in Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the most highly-esteemed employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad until his retirement, when the 
concern pensioned him in recognition of his long and 
worthy service. 

Mr. Loveland was a son of Ezekiel Loveland, a leading 
manufacturer of Chester County, Pennsylvania, at an early 
date, and a member of a prominent family of that 
section. 

Samuel Webster Loveland was born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, January 12, 1840, and died at the Crouse 
homestead, October 31, 1914. As a young lad Mr. Love- 
land attended the public schools of his native place, but 
in addition to his formal attendance he gained wide knowl- 
edge from self-study and well-chosen reading. As a youth 
of nineteen years he went to Philadelphia and entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, first serv- 
ing as clerk in their Broadway office, which was destined 
to be the scene of his lifelong activities. He rose in the 


Organization until he filled the office of chief accountant. 
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This office he filled for many years and came to be. 


considered one of the best-posted men on railway main- 
tenance and affairs in the organization. He was also one 
of the most popular men in the Broadway office, his 
friendly attitude toward all and his constant readiness to 
oblige making him beloved of all. He was for forty-six 
years identified with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and the concern then retired him on a pension. During 
his active years Mr. Loveland was a resident of Philia- 
delphia, but not long after his retirement he came to 
Reading and took up his residence in the old Crouse 
homestead, where his wife’s parents had spent their lives. 
This is one of the fine old mansions of Penn Street and 
here, in the traditions of another day, Mr. Loveland 
spent the sunset years of his life, ministered to by his 
devoted wife, who still survives him and maintains the 
place. Mr. Loveland had few interests except his work, 
although in every step of his progress, from youth to 
advanced age, he kept in close touch with the general 
affairs of his time. His leisure was by choice spent in 
his home and a chair by the fireside, a good book and 
a quiet hour always formed the environment and occupa- 
tion in which he found his chief delight. He was a 
Democrat in his political convictions and faithful to the 
duties of citizenship, but never a seeker after public 
honors. He was a member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Samuel Webster Loveland married Clara E. Crouse, 
daughter of Henry and Mary E. (Sanders) Crouse, for 
many years residents of Reading, and the children of 
this union are: 1. Marie, now deceased, who was the 
wife of Dr. Edwin Gervin, her death caused by accidental 
burning in their Philadelphia home, in 1912; their only 
son, Robert Loveland, resides with his grandmother. 
2. Clara Emily, wife of Alfred R. Millar, who was up- 
holsterer for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
Philadelphia, where he died, their four children being; 
Samuel Alfred, who died in infancy; Ethel Maria; Ar- 
thur Loveland; and Harold Richard. Mrs. Millar and 
her children reside with her mother. 

The Crouse family is one of large prominence in Read- 
ing, Henry Crouse, Mrs. Loveland’s father, coming to 
this city as a young man. He was born in York County, 
Pennsylvania, April 25, 1823, and died in Reading, Sep- 
tember 18, 1902. Left to his own resources at an early 
age, he was active in the employ of farmers of this sec- 
tion, but secured an excellent education in the Reading 
night schools. When nineteen years of age he learned 
the trade of comb making in Selinsgrove and followed 
this trade until the work was generally done by machinery. 
He then became identified with William Sagee, a manu- 
facturer of brushes, as salesman, and sold the brushes 
and combs in conjunction. Going forward in a more 
or less struggling manner, but clinging to the idea of 
selling, for which work he was eminently fitted, by nature, 
he bought a large quantity of goods in 1848, thus laying 
in a variety of stock. His close friends felt that he 
was undertaking a very large risk, but he knew his own 
ability and proved his good sense. From that time for- 
ward his interests extended rapidly, and in 1869 he retired 
with a fortune. In 1870 he made a tour around the 
world in company with his son, who had just been grad- 
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uated from Dickinson College, and the remaining years 
of his life were spent in the interests of leisure and in 
doing good. He was largely generous with his means 
and built the Methodist Chapel, at the corner of Ninth 
and Elm streets, in 1869. Later, when the Covenant 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church was built at the 
cost of $50,000 for edifice and grounds, he donated all 
but $10,000 of this sum. During the period of his life 
following his retirement, Mr. Crouse. maintained a finan- 
cial interest in various enterprises, but delegated the re- 
sponsibility of management to others.. He was a Repub- 
lican, and was fraternally affiliated with Chandler Lodge, 
No. 227, Free and Accepted Masons, and Salome Lodge, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Henry Crouse married, in 1848, Mary E. Sanders, 
daughter of William and Mary (Rhoads) Sanders, these 
names both representing honored families in Pennsylvania. 
The two children of this marriage were: Clara E., wife 
of Samuel W. Loveland, as above noted; and Henry W., 
who died January 7, 1900, after a successful career in 
New York City as an importer of notions. 





WILLIAM A. SHOMO is one of the best known 
lawyers of the Reading bar. His professional career re- 
presents high schievement, won through natural ability, 
inspired by lofty ambition and guided by keen attention, 
not only to educational preparations, but to current phases 
of professional advance all along the way. Mr. Shomo 
has been active in his profession for more than twenty 
years, and holds an enviable position in present day 
affairs. , 

The Shomo family dates back in Pennsylvania to the 
year 1752 and earlier, for in the year mentioned John 
Shomo, great-great-grandfather of William A. Shomo, 
resided in Berks County. He was a son of Bernard 
Shomo, who came to America frorm France in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, settling in Philadelphia. 
A civil engineer of high repute in France, Bernard Shomo 
led a very active life in his native country, and con- 
tinued the same line of endeavor on this side of the 
country. His death occurred in Philadelphia in 1793. 

John Shomo, next in line, followed in his father’s foot- 
steps along professional lines, and had an active career. 
His death occurred at a very advanced age on May 5, 
1863. Old records show that he made the original survey 
of the coal fields of Schuylkill County, and that he owned 
large tracts of land in that part of the State. A soldier 
of the Revolutionary War, and a resident of Reading until 
the dawn of the nineteenth century, he removed to Ham- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1800, and spent the remaining years 
of his life there. 

William Shomo, the youngest of the four children of 
John Shomo, was born in 1796, and died December 18, 
1842, at the early age of forty-six years. Possessing the 
pioneer spirit of his father, he devoted his energies to 
merchandising activities and did much for the early devel- 
opment of commercial advance in Berks County, founding 
interests which were eventually merged into other and 
more permanent commercial enterprises. Of his children, 


John became a resident of Washington, District of Col- 
umbia; Henry was later a prominent resident of Free- 
mont, Ohio; Sarah was the wife of Thomas P. Wren, 
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of Pottsville, Pennsylvania; and Elias, of whom further. 
Elias Shomo, youngest of these children, was born in 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania, March 26, 1827, and died in his _ 


birthplace, May 13, 1894. For a number of years he 
maintained a furniture store, but in the prime of life 
became widely known as a successful hotel proprietor. He 
was at one time active in the public service as postmaster 
of Hamburg, and was recognized as one of the foremost 
men. of his day in local affairs. Retiring from all busi- 
ness interests a number of years before his death, he 
spent the sunset of life in well-earned leisure. Elias 
Shomo married Elizabeth Schatz, of Pennsylvania, German 
ancestry, and-they were the parents of six. children: 
Sarah; James; Laura; Harry P., of whom further; Allen 
L.; Elizabeth. 

Harry P. Shomo, the next in line, was born in Ham- 
burg, Pennsylvania, September 28, 1860. He was grad- 
uated from the public schools and took higher instruction 
under private tutors. For the last twenty-five years he 
has been connected with the auditor general’s department, 
at Harrisburg, and is one of the best known men about 
the State capitol. He is widely known and highly es- 
teemed in Berks and neighboring counties. His long rec- 
ord of usefulness reflects credit upon the community. 
Harry P. Shomo married Emma R. Confer, daughter 
of Alfred Confer, now deceased, and they became the 
parents of three sons: William A., of whom further; 
Allen E., who holds a responsible position in the office 
of the secretary of the Commonwealth at Reading; and 
J. Harold, who died in January, 1908, at the age of 
nineteen years. Mrs. Shomo died in 1915. She was a 
member of the First Reformed Church at Hamburg, and 
took an active part in the various auxiliaries connected 
with the church. 

William A. Shomo, the next in line, was born in Ham- 
burg, Pennsylvania, December 25, 1879. Attending first 
the local public schools, his high school graduation oc- 


curred in 1898, and in the autumn of the same year he 


matriculated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
taking up the Latin Scientific Course. When in college 
he was awarded a gold medal as first prize in an orator- 
ical contest arranged by the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America on the occasion of their State convention held 
at Williamsport, Pennsylvania. At the close of his sopho- 
more year in the college department, Mr. Shomo relin- 
quished his classical studies to take up the law course in 
Dickinson Law School, and was graduated from that 
institution in the class of 1903 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. During his college days he held membership 
in the Belle Lettres Society, the Alison Law Society, 
and the Sigma Chi Fraternity. He represented his chap- 
ter at fraternity conventions, and was president of his 
class in the law school. 

Shortly after his graduation from the Jaw school, Mr. 
Shomo was admitted to the bar of Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, but soon thereafter he returned to Reading 
and became active in practice here. For a year and a 
half he was associated with the law firm of Stevens & 
Stevens, composed of the late Garrett Stevens and the 
late Judge William Kerper Stevens, leading members of 
the bar for more than a quarter of a century. He passed 
the State Board examination for admission to practice 
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as an attorney of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in June, 1904, and on October 3, of the same year, he 
was admitted to practice in all the courts of Berks Coun- 
ty. His professional achievements since then have gained 
for him an enviable position in his chosen field of en- 
deavor. 

Mr. Shomo is affiliated with Chandler Lodge, No. 227, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Rajah Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and other 
Masonic bodies. He is a member of the Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, and American Bar associations; Historical 
Society of Berks County; and Reading Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Shomo, on August 10, 1905, married Marian R. 
Fisher, daughter of the late George Fisher and his wife, 
Elizabeth Fisher, of Reading. Mrs. Shomo is a descen- 
dent of the distinguished Antrim family of Virginia, a 
family prominent in the social and business life of the 
South since early Colonial days. 








GEORGE wW. OVERHOLSER, M.D.—A distin- 
guished figure in medical circles in Berks County is 
Dr. George W. Overholser, whose period of practice has 
now covered well over two decades. He is a native of 
this State, and his lifelong interests have been centered 
in this and other counties of Pennsylvania. His note- 
worthy attainments in the medical profession have given 
his name broad significance to the progress of his time, 
and in his usefulness and ever-widening activity the people 
of this section find definite and permanent benefit. 

The Overholser family has long been established in 
Berks and Lancaster counties. Dr. Overholser is a grand- 
son of Daniel Overholser, born in Lancaster County, near 
Terre Hill, February 13, 1811, and died June 15, 1875. 
He was a widely known figure in the affairs of his time, 
and a pioneer in certain lines of advance. A prosperous 
farmer, he also was active for many years as a miller 
and merchant, while for a considerable period he bore a 
prominent part in the early industrial interests of Lan- 
caster County as a woolen manufacturer. He was one 
of the leading figures in the Republican Party, when that 
political organization was still in its infancy, and his relig- 
ious connection was with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He married (first) Anna Landis, born in 1816, died in 
1843, leaving four children: Elizabeth, born September 
21, 1837; Mary Anne, born October 29, 1839; Anna, 
born March 6, 1842; and Martin L., of whom further. 
Daniel Overholser married (second) Mary Lichty, and they 
were the parents of eight children: Isaac, Lot, Sarah, 
Daniel, John, Albert, Mary Ellen, and Louisa Jane. 

Martin Landis Overholser, youngest child of Daniel and 
Anna (Landis) Overholser, was born September 30, 1843, 
and is still living at an advanced age. For some fifteen 
or twenty years during the early period of his career he 
was a well known manufacturer of woolen yarns, then 
retired from this field of endeavor and took up truck 
farming, in which he was largely successful throughout 
the remainder of his active life. A man of broad interests 
and forward-looking spirit, Mr. Overholser has exerted a 
worthy and commendable influence in the community from 
his youth, and is now one of the revered and honored 
figures of the time. He has always supported the Re- 


publican Party in political affairs, and is a member of the 
Methodist Church. Martin Landis Overholser married, in 
February, 1869, Barbara H. McAllister, born in June, 
1845, died May 25, 1921. Mrs. Overholser was a daugh- 
ter of Amos McAllister, born in Pequa Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish descent. Amos 
McAllister married Fannie Hess, who was descended from 
German or Swiss antecedents. The children of Martin 
Landis and Barbara H. (McAllister) Overholser were: 
Daniel Amos, born December 10, 1869, died June 23, 1897; 
Charles Elmore, born February 29, 1872; George W., of 
whom further; Howard Landis, born in August, 1876, 
died in 1884; and Anna Mary, born December 1, 1883. 

“George W. Overholser was born in Rock Hill, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, May 25, 1874. Following his 
elementary and intermediate studies he attended Millers- 
ville State Normal School, from which he was graduated 
in due course, then later entering the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he was graduated from the medical department 
of that institution, receiving a degree in medicine. Mean- 
while, partly to finance his own higher studies, Dr. Over- 
holser taught public schools in Lancaster County for 
three years, and in Montgomery County for two years. 
He took up his professional activity in Reading in Decem- 
ber, 1903, and from the beginning has enjoyed a flatter- 
ing measure of success. His practice has extended stead- 
ily until he is now considered one of the foremost physi- 
cians of this city and, indeed, in this general section. 
Following general lines of advance from the beginning. 
Dr. Overholser has filled the relation to the people of 
the general family physician whose ministrations mean 
so much to the public welfare and health. Dr. Over- 
holser is a Republican in his political convictions, but 
never active as a party leader, Fraternally, he is affil- 
iated with the Patriotic Order Sons of America, the 
Knights of Malta, and is also a member of the American 
Medical Association, the Berks County Medical Society, 
of which he was president during the year 1919, and 
the Pennsylvania State Medical Society. He attends the 
Covenant Methodist Episcopal Church, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

George W. Overholser married, in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 28, 1906, Bessie K. Frantz, born in 
Grantville, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, October 1, 1882, 
and died in Reading, October 12, 1918. She was a 
daughter of Elias H. and Mary (Poorman) Frantz, resi- 


dents of Reading, her father a prominent physician of 


that place. The children of George W. and Bessie K. 
(Frantz) Overholser are: Elizabeth Frantz, born Nov- 
ember 5, 1907, a graduate of the Reading High School, 
class of 1924; Barbara Frantz, born July 4, 1909: and 
Mary Louise, born January 22, 1916. 





ANDREW JACKSON FINK—A leading figure in 
construction activities in Berks County is Andrew Jack- 
son Fink, who is ranked among the foremost in con- 
struction progress in this part of the State. Mr. Fink is 
a thoroughly progressive executive in his chosen field, is 
widely affiliated with organized advance, and in his busi- 
ness affairs has made his name of permanent significance 
to the community, the State and the Nation. He is a 


_son of Andrew Jackson Fink, Sr., who was also a gen. 
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eral contractor and builder of renown. Mr. Fink is a 
member of an old and prominent family of Reading. 

Andrew Jackson Fink, Sr., was born July 6, 1840, in 
Reading, and learned the trade of carpenter from his 
father, Benjamin Franklin Fink, who did much of the 
construction work of this section during the early half 
of the nineteenth century. He spent his lifetime in the 
world of construction, and became one of the foremost 
men of his day in local advance. As early as 1879, he 
became 2 member of the Reading School Board, and for 
some years served as superintendent of repairs. He was 
equally influential in public affairs, and was a loyal 
Democrat always. He is remembered as a fine speaker 
and few public occasions were considered complete with- 
out his name on the program. He never, however, ac- 
cepted any largely important public office. He was the 
first president of the Eighth Ward Democratic Clubs dae 
was identified with St. James, Lutheran Church. An- 
drew Jackson Fink, Sr., married Catherine Helder, who 
died at a comparatively early age. They were the parents 
of six children: Clara, wife of Samuel Jacobs; Kate, 
wife of James Gilbert; Ella, wife of James Grist; Florence, 
wife of Noah Ramer; Annie; and Andrew Jackson, ot 
whom further. 

Andrew Jackson Fink, Jr., was born in Readins, in 
1872, and following the completion of his pubiic s<nool 
course took up the study of architecture in tue office of 
A. F. Smith, where he remained for t*vo years. Next 
identifying himself with Cofrode & Saylor, then was 
engaged in civil engineering vith the Reading Railroad 
Company. Next active with L. H. Foch for three years, 
he became associated with George W. Beard in 1892. 
At that time the present interest was known under the 
title cf The Beard Construction Company, and upon 
Mr. Beard’s retirement, Mr. Fink became president of the 
concern. With offices on Penn Street, this firm has now 
for many years done a very extensive and constantly 
growing business. Their work is not confined to the Read- 
ing district, but in many parts of the State, including 
Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre, Easton, Scranton, and other im- 
portant centers. They have done some of the finest con- 
struction work accomplished within the period of their 
activity. 

Among some of the contracts executed by this concern 
under the leadership of Mr. Fink include: The First 
National Bank, Easton; Northampton National Bank, 
Easton; Easton Trust Company, Easton; State Armory, 
Easton; Armory Building, Harrisburg; Berks County 
Trust Building, Reading; Penna Trust Building, Reading; 
Milton National Bank, Milton; Second National Bank, 
Reading; Farmers’ National Bank, Reading; Boys’ High 
School and Girls’ High School, Reading; High School 
buildings, Milton, Schuylkill Haven, Robesonia, Myers- 
town, Lebanon, and Lehighton; Masonic Temple, Read- 
ing; Dairy building; State College, Hotel, Dupont, Flor- 
ida; Millmont School, Reading; Riverside School, Read- 
ing; residences for Mr. Wm. H. Luden, Reading; 


John Rick, Bern Township; John W. Kutz, Reading; 
George F. Baer, Reading; C. W. Kendel; Curtis & Jones 
Shoe Factory, Reading; Carpenter Steel Company, Read- 
ing; Eisenlohr’s Cigar Factory, Reading; Reading Abattoir, 
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Reading; Central Abattoir, Reading; Reading Public Lib- 
rary; Acme Paper Mills, Reading; Round Houses for the 
Pennsylvania and Reading Company, at Rutherford, Ashley, 
and Reading; Passenger Stations at Bloomsburg for the 
Pennsylvania and Reading Company, Hershey; Round 
House for the Central Railroad of New Jersey at Rochelle, 
New Jersey; Passenger Stations at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
for the Central Railroad of New Jersey; Lehigh Valley 
Station at Hazelton; St. Mark’s Church, Reading; Hope 
Lutheran, Reading; St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Lutheran Church, and Reformed Church at Alsace Town- 
ship; First Methodist Church, Frackville; Lutheran Church 
at Orwigsburg; St. Mark’s Reformed Church, Lebanen; 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Reading; Wyomissing Lutb- 
eran Church, Wyomissing; St. Thomas’ R-‘owned Church, 
Reading; Wyomissing Club  buildin,.-“cading, Kline 
Eppiheimer & Company’s Store, Readings U- K. Whitner 
& Company’s Store building, Reading; Gheb Sholem Syna- 
gogue, Reading; Auditorium. Reading; Nurses House, 
Reading Hospital, Readins; George W. Biehl’s Apartment 
house, Readinz; apaztments for Earnest J. Poole, Read- 
ing; Temple >fatleable Iron & Steel Company, Temple; 
Malta Temple, Reading; Odd Fellows Temple, Pottsville; 
Vvidows’ Home, Reading; Lutheran Topton Orphans’ Home 
at Topton, Pennsylvania; Kolb’s Bakeries at Reading 
and Scranton; residence for D. J. Ferguson, Esq., Shenan- 
doah; Ferguson Hotel, Shenandoah; Office buildings for 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Pottsville; and many other build- 
ings within recent years of equal importance and value. 

Since 1922 the name of this firm was changed to the 
Fink Construction Company, with Andrew J. Fink, presi- 
dent, his son, Donald Fink, secretary and treasurer. The 
firm has a reputation for reliability and for work of the 
highest class. 

In civic and general advance Mr. Fink has long been 
a prominent and influential figure, and lends his aid and 
support to all progressive endeavor. Fraternally, he is 
affiliated with the following organizations: Past Master 
of Lodge No. 62, Free and Accepted Masons; Past High 
Priest of Reading Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Past 
Commander of DeMolay Commandery, No. 9, Knights 
Templar; Allen Council, No. 23, Royal and Select Masters; 
Reading Consistory, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite; 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and 
is also a member of the Knights of Malta, the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, of Reading, the Wyomissing 
Club, one of the organizers of Union Fire Company, No 
13, of Reading, and Berkshire Country Club. Mr. Fink 
has always taken deep interest in all the affairs of the 
city, and has devoted a great deal of time in the interest 
of progressive movements. In religious belief the familv 
were Lutherans and members of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Fink is a Republican in politics, and has 
served on the Reading School Board two terms, and as 
a member of the Board of Public Works, of which he 
was president. 

Mr. Fink was married (first) in 1894 to Laura G. 
Goodenough, and to this union were born: Dorothy, 
wife of ‘Thomas A. Willson; and Donald, who married 
Thelma Johnson. Mr. Fink married for his second wife 
Blanche Mae Rupp. 
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WILLIAM S. YODER, M. D.—The name of Dr. 
William S. Yoder of Reading, Pennsylvania, has 


become one of wide prominence not only in his © 


native State, but in the profession generally, for 
his success in the treatment of chronic diseases is 
a marked instance of persistent effort for the good of 
humanity, rewarded by high achievement. Dr. Yoder 
has been active in practice for nearly twenty-four 
years, during nearly seven years of that period in 
Reading. He is a son of Samuel Mason and Sophia 
(Shirey) Yoder, both deceased, the father a promi- 
nent insurance executive of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Where he died. 

_ Dr. William S. Yoder was born at Bunker Hill, 
Lebanon Ceunty, Pennsylyania, September 22, 1875. 
Receiving his €arly education in the public schcols 
of Blandon, Penusylvania, where the family resided 
for a number ot years, he later took up his prcfes- 


sional studies at the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia, from which he Was graduated in the 


class of 1898. Dr. Yoder began \-actic- in Morgan- 
town, Berks County, Pennsylvania, whes-he was 
active for about three years, after which he removed 
to Philadelphia. There he was engaged in practice, 
with large success, from 1903 to 1917, after which 
he was induced to remove to Reading. For many 
years Dr. Yoder has devoted his attention to chronic 
diseases exclusively, Principally rectal and nervous 
diseases. His achievements in this field might almost 
be called spectacular, for he has accomplished many 
cures which other physicians had given up as hopeless 
cases. His success has commanded the favorable 
comment of his cotemporaries in the profession in 
many States and he has frequently been catled to 
distant points, both as attending physician and as 
consultant. In this vital and especially significant 
field of medical Progress Dr. Yoder has given his 
name an enviable position in the records of medical 
Progress and his work unquestionably counts for 
permanent good. 

Few leisure interests have had opportunity to enter 
the life of Dr. Yoder, but for a number of years past 
he has been deeply interested in nut production in 
the South. He is a director of the Keystone Pecan 
Company, of Albany, Georgia, a corporation engaged 
in the cultivation of “paper shell pecans” on a very 
extensive scale, the Property covering an area of 
6,000 acres. Dr. Yoder endorses all progressive effort 
in whatsoever field of advance, and his religious affil- 
iation is with the Lutheran church. 





JOHN WALLACE MILLER—The life work of 
John Wallace Miller, of Berks County, was a record of 
high achievement, for in his founding and development 


of a worthy and useful manufacturing enterprise he gave 


to the world a, product important to the health as well 
as the comfort of the people and brought into existence 
a business which acted constructively upon the economic 
Prosperity and security of the community. Personally 
gifted with those qualities which win a man friends and 
give him high standing in the community, Mr. Miller 


BERKS COUNTY 


won the unqualified esteem of everyone with whom he 


came in touch, and his name was universally considered 


one of the important names of Berks County. His death, 
which occurred February 10, 1918, removed from the 
community and the county a man of great value to their 
progress, and while his spirit still seems to inspire to go 
forward in the enterprise yet his loss is universally 
mourned. As one of the memorable and never-to-be- 
forgotten citizens of Hyde Park, John Wallace Miller is 
remembered by all who were familiar with his activities. 
He was a son of Henry R. and Emma Louisa (Spayd) 
Miller, both still living and residents of Hyde Park, his 
father eighty-two years of age, and the mother seventy- 
nine. Henry R. Miller was for many years a leading 
resident of Hyde Park, but is now retired from business 
activity. 

John Wallace Miller was born in Muhlenburg Town- 
ship, Berks County, Pennsylvania, April 3, 1875. His 
education was begun in the local public schools, and he 
later attended business college and gained a_ practical 
preparation for a successful career. As a young man 
Mr. Miller learned the machinist trade with the Man- 
hattan Bolt & Nut Company, and for twelve years was 
foreman in the Textile Machine Works. He next became 
altiiated with Abraham H. Schlegel in the conducting of 
a smalt machine shop. Both skilled machinists, they de- 
veloped 4 presverous interest, and later engaged in the 
cotton batting business. The firm became known in 1908 
as the Hyde Park Mzenufacturing Company, At that 
time they began the manufacture of mattresses, and the 
concern was incorporated in 1917,>-the oificers then being 
John Wallace Miller, president, treasurer and general man- 
ager; Charles Maderia, secretary. The plan is located 
at the corner of Kutztown Road and Girard Mee: 
Hyde Park, and is equipped with the most modern and 


approved machinery and devices for the work in hand. ~ 


The original building is 20x 60 feet in ground dimensions 
and three stories in height, while an extensive addition 
has been built 60x50 feet, one-story in height. Upon 
the death of Mr. Miller the re-organization of the con- 
cern placed the present officers upon its executive force 
as follows: A. H. Schlegel, president; A. H. Schmeck: 
vice-president; E. J. Spatz, secretary and general man- 
ager; and M. H. Miller, treasurer. The firm employs 
a capable force of efficient workmen, and is doing an ever 
increasingly important business. Gifted with more than 
usual inventive genius, Mr. Miller placed to his credit 
in the history of mechanics several inventions of im- 
portance which were devised for his own plant but which 
have become of general use. In addition to the manu- 


_ facture of mattresses, the Hyde Park Manufacturing Com- 


pany has for some years produced ball bearings for 
washing machines. 

John Wallace Miller married, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Amanda H. Schmeck, who survives him, residing in Hyde 
Park, daughter of Amos and Amelia (Heckman) Schmeck, 
her father now deceased, and her mother living at Rose- 
dale, Pennsylvania, at the great age of ninety-two years. 
They were the parents of seven children: Mabelle H.. 


treasurer of the Hyde Park Manufacturing Company; 
Margaret E., wife of Robert Mohn; Wallace Raymond; 
Henry Luther; Ruth A.; Helen R.; and Bertolette L. 
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